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ites on  W  B  Z  every 
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you  to  listen.  Start 
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morning  habit  from 
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WBZ  BOSTON 


1030  ON  YOUR  RADIO  DIAL 


This  Is  Our  Editorial 


here  are  many  things  typically  Bostonian  .  .  .  those  which  linger 
in  the  minds  of  visitors  .  .  .  those  which  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
city  cherish  in  their  hearts.  There  are  the  Public  Gardens,  the 
Common,  the  Custom  House,  historic  churches,  homes  of  patriots 
who  played  great  part  in  American  history,  baked  beans  and  brown 
bread,  the  skyline  from  across  the  Charles  spiked  with  time-twisted 
chimney  pots  on  Beacon  Hill, 

And  there  are  many  new  things  about  our  city  .  .  .  the  navy 
blue  precision  of  sailors  marching  back  to  hotel  quarters  .  .  .  the 
spice  of  uniforms  everywhere,  in  theatre,  store,  and  on  the  street  .  .  . 
the  dull  drab  of  the  State  House  dome  frowning  over  the  Common. 
These  are  but  a  small  part  of  the  new  Boston. 

One  thing,  however,  stands  out  with  spotlight  clarity.  It  is 
the  new  spirit  of  the  city.  As  many  of  our  peacetime  pleasures 
disappear  under  the  hard  necessity  of  the  times,  we  discover  again 
the  facts  our  founding  fathers  knew — that  neighborliness,  cooper- 
ation, and  community  interests  are  vital  and  of  precious  impor- 
tance to  our  well-being. 

"Speaking"  for  Boston  through  printed  word  and  picture,  we, 
the  editors,  make  this  pledge  to  our  readers:  that  we  will  do  every- 
thing in  our  power  to  translate  the  new  tempo  of  the  times,  remem- 
bering both  the  past  and  present,  and  setting  a  high  goal  for  the 
future. 

This  is  your  magazine.  This  is  your  welcome  to  the  city. 
With  this  issue,  we  hold  out  a  print-stained  hand  of  friendly 
greeting. 


The  Editors 
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SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 
.\tlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.), 

641  Atlantic  Ave..  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddie.s  Club,  Boston  Com- 
mon.   Tel.  Information.  Home  Hospital- 
ity and  Social  Events,  Ticket  Office — 
Lib.  1381. 

North  -Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street.  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  9253. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St.. 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Plac^Lib.  8674. 
-\rmy  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arling- 
ton St.,  Boston — Com.  yiTl . 
.\rmy  &  Navy  ^  .M.C.-\.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y..M.C..\..  316  Huntington  Ave.. 

Boston    Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men). 

22  Batterymarch  St.    Lib.  8135. 
Tremont    Temple    .Service    Center,  82 

Tremont  St. — Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union  Jack  Club,  Inc.,    118  Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  .Shield  t'.liib  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL.  Boston  Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center. 

80  Boylston  St..  Boston — Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 
All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.    Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  any  following 
center: 

Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C..4.,  32  City  Sq.. 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  .\rmy  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston    Y.M.C.    Union   (Sat.   only).  48 

Boylston  St..  Boston — Hub.  I  122. 
Biirrou^hs  Newshovs  Foundation  (Sat. 

only).  10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridfie  ^"..M.C..\..  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq..  Cambridge-  Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C. .v.,  316  Huntington  Ave. — 

Ken.  7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men). 

287  Hanover  St..  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  ("lub  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men). 

22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St.. 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
The  -\rgonne.  4  Bulfinch  Place.  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 


Lodging  for  Service  Men  s  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715.   11   A.M. -I  I   P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodging  accom- 
modations. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 
Ticket  Office.    The  Ticket  Office  for  the 
distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in 
and  around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Bud- 
dies Club  with  a  window  opening  on  Boston 
Common.     The   room   will   be  of)en  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  Liberty  7968. 
Home  Hospitality.    Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater  Boston 
Apply  to  Directors  of  Service  Clubs.  641 
Atlantic  Ave..  Liberty  7794:  149  Staniford 
St.,    Lafayette    1259:    Hospitality  Office 
Buddies  Club.   Boston  Common.  Liberty 


7918.  or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy 
Club.  17  Commonwealth  Avenue.  Common- 
wealth 6620. 

Le^al  Aid.  Members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society.  I6A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House).  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M. -5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.- 1 2  Noon. 

Se\»infi  and  Repair  Scr\ice.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club.  641 
Atlantic  Ave..  Mon..  Wed..  Fri..  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing:  I  nifornis  for 
members  of  armed  forces  at  Salvation 
Army  Red  Shield  Club.  4  Bulfmch  PI 
Socks  Darnetl.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club.  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
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CROSS  SECTIOX:    My  Opinion  of  Boston 


Johnny 
Orlando 

Red  Sox 
Trainer 


I've  always  done  plenty  of  travel- 
ling, and  I  still  think  Boston's  tlio 
iK-st  town  in  the  eountry.  >*hal 
more  could  you  want  from  a  town? 
It's  the  l>est  hasehall  rity  of  them 
all.  with  the  fans  iMirking  us  up  a 
100' c-  Visiting  teams  pet  a  great 
welcome  here.  too.  >X  e*»e  got  some 
of  the  l>est  sports  writers  in  the 
country,  and  they've  Ih-cu  swell  to 
us.  If  you  like  shows,  you  can  see 
them  here  l)efore  they  open  in 
New  York.  You  can  lake  your  pick 
of  goo<l  l»eaches  in  the  summer. 
Another  thing  I  like  alnMit  Boston 
is  that  it's  easy  to  gel  around  in. 
Sure  I  like  Boston.  ^  hy  wouldn't 
If  The  town's  lieen  great   to  mcl 


Dorothy 
Weston 

Navy  Wife 
and  Model 


I  like  Boston  for  its  fine 
friendliness  in  my  pro- 
fessional and  social  con- 
tacts, and  intend  making 
it  my  permanent  home 
when  my  hushand  re- 
turns from  the  service. 


,;v»v    w  »~  ^.oo- 


Vcc       »  V» 


Frances 
Burton 

Visitor 


The  main  thing  I  like 
ahout  Boston  is  the  frienil- 
liness  of  the  people.  They 
made  me  feel  at  home  at 
once,  and  that  is  certain- 
ly important  to  a  visitor 
/roin  another  city. 


1  have  l>een  in  lUtsloii  for 
more  than  100  weeks,  off  and 
on,  and  I  have  found  the  au- 
diences very  friendly  at  all 
limes.  In  this  city,  my  l>est 
audiences  are,  surprisingly 
enough,  women.  They  really 
seem  to  enjoy  my  Tassel  Dance 
a  lot.  Boston  reminds  me  of 
London,  as  it  was  when  I  ap- 
pear e<  1  there  in  1939.  Ihere 
are  so  many  historical  places 
to  visit,  and  the  churches  are 
the  most  beautiful  I  ha\e  ever 
seen.  The  |>eople  here  are  >ery 
frank,  and  they  cither  like  you 
at  once  or  not  at  all.  riiere's 
no  makc-belie\e  about  it. 


Thomas  Goon 

Chinese  Defense 
Worker 


I  like  Boston  %ery  nuicli  <luc 
mainlv  lo  the  fact  that  lt<«; 
m-oplc  arc  %cry  >.K-iablc  aiul 
M-rv  willing  to  hclpca<  h  other. 
Vnolhcr  thing  lhal  impress^ 
„,c  greallv  is  the  %asl  numlH-r 
of  historic  places  located  here. 
I  ho,K-  a  majority  <.f  readers 
«ill  agree  with  nu-  in  my  hum- 
ble t»pinions. 


Musical 
director 
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PERMAXEIVT  ATTRACTIONS 


Art  and  Seience 

Fogg  Museum.  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge. Art  exhibitions,  including  El 
Grecos,  Aztec,  Tintorettos,  Copley  Prints, 
and  early  American  pre-historic  exhibi- 
tions; sp>ecial  exhibits. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street 
and  Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Mas- 
ters. Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

!Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Huntington  Ave. 
at  Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art 
collection.  9-5  weekdays,  except  Mon- 
day; Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  >Iodern  Art,  210  Beacon 
Street.  Contemporary  art  in  all  fields, 
including  painting,  sculpture,  prints, 
architecture,  industrial  arts.  Weekdays, 
10-5.    Closed  Sundays. 

Robert  C.  V'ose  Galleries.  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays. 

Children's  Museum.  60  Burroughs  St.. 
Jamaica  Plain.  Natural  history  ex- 
hibits, dolls  and  special  exhibitions; 
lectures.    Weekdays,  9-5;  Sunday,  2-5. 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday.  1-4:30. 

University  Museum.  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum.  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

(>ernianie  Museum,  Kirkland  St.  and 
Divinity  Avenue,  Cambridge.  Notable 
reproductions  of  Medieval  sculpture. 
Weekdays,  9-5;  Sunday,  2-5. 

Otis  House.  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum.  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs. 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians.  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 

Sight-Seeing 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car, 
bus  or  on  foot. 

Koston  f.umm«>n.  between  Charles  and 
Tremont  Streets.  Monuments,  com- 
memorative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
recreations.  Across  Charles  is  Boston 
Public  Gardens  with  swan  boats  in 
season. 

Boston  .Massacre.  State  Street  at  Con- 
gress Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution 
shed  here  on  March  5,  I  770.  Site  marked 
by  circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on 
nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party.  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  .Monument,  Charlestown. 
221  foot  granite  monument  erected  on 
hill  site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily, 
9-4.    Admission  lOc. 


Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground.  Charter 
Street.  To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of 
Edmund  Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Iron- 
sides"; Robert  Newman,  famous  patriot 
who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower 
of  Old  North  Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark.  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall.  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colo- 
nies.   Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace.  17  Milk  Street. 
Site  marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery.  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.     Daily,  9-4. 

Old  North  Church.  Salem  Street.  The 
oldest  church  m  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18.  1775.  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.     Daily.  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House.  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  Elnglish 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily.  9-6. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House.  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  ("hurch.  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Corner  '  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica '  was  first  sung  publicly  July  4.  1832. 

Paul  Re»ere  llou.se.  19  and  2!  North 
Square.  Oldest  house  in  city  of  Boston, 
with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue.  Prado,  Hanover 
Street.  Cyrus  Dalin's  masterpiece  in 
opinion  of  critics.  Elquestrian  statue  of 
Paul  Revere. 

State  House.  Beacon  Street  and  Park 
Street.  Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With 
statuary  and  historical  relics,  including 
celebrated  Codfish  emblem  in  House  of 
Representatives.  Original  manuscript — 
"History  of  Plymouth  Plantation"  by 
Bradford,  located  in  library.     Open  9-5. 


ADVERTISING 
THAT  PRODUCES 
RESULTS 


BOe  PARK  SQUARE 
BUILDING.  BOSTON 


HANCOCK 
4079 


DINIIVG  OUT 


NOTABLE  FARE 

Dinty  Moore's  Hickory  House,  61  I  (rear) 
Washington  Street  (HUBbard  9040). 
"It's  in  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre"  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  ex- 
cept Sunday  for  luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  . 
Food  definitely  of  the  quality  kind.  Try 
a  charcoal  broiled  steak. 

Locke-Ober,  3  Winter  Place,  LIB.  1340. 
Birthplace  of  the  Ward  8.  Yankee 
shrewdness  and  Parisian  delicacies  make 
the  place  tremendously  popular.  The 
main  dining  room  upstairs  for  men  and 
women. 

Pieroni's,  7-8  Park  Square,  13-15  Stuart 
Street,  601  Washington  Street.  Here 
you  will  find  a  sea  grill  and  restaurant 
long  since  famous  in  Boston  and  New 
England.  Choice  steaks,  fine  seafoods 
have  given  Pieroni's  international  fame. 
A  place  to  take  your  family.  30  special 
luncheons  and  dinners  daily. 

Ye  Old  Union  Oyster  House  ...  41 
Union  Street  .  .  .  Seafood  at  its  best. 
Clams,  lobsters,  oysters,  quahaugs  and 
of  course  the  "Sacred  Cod."  Don't  miss 
the  chowders,  stews  or  atmosphere.  Best 
in  foods  for  125  years.  Branches,  143 
Stuart  &  122  Canal  Sts. 

SPECL4LIZED 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Corning  Street,  (LIB- 
erty  9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  fjeople  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met." 

Moongate  Restaurant,  655  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  (GARrison  8494).  Serv- 
ing a  complete  menu  of  Chinese  foods. 
Through  special  arrangement  with  China 
they  are  able  to  serve  Madame  Chiang 
Kai  Shek's  favorite  brand  of  tea.  Au- 
thentic cooking. 

The  Vikinp,  442  Stuart  St..  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 

Ola  Kaffehus.  14  Carver  St.,  DEV.  6816. 
The  iron  gate  admits  you  to  the  first 
authentic  Norwegian  restaurant  in  town. 
Smorgasbord  excellen  t.  Unfamiliar 
dishes  explained  by  Norwegian  girls  in 
picturesque  costumes.  Delicious  meat 
balls  every  day.  Their  fried  chicken 
(a  Sunday  special)  is  an  institution, 
esfjecially  good. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAP.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  service 
and  atmosphere  reign  supreme.  Special- 
izing in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Dancing: 
cocktails  from  30c;  special  dinners, 
parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.m.  to  I  a.m., 
including  Sundays. 


Bu4f  WAR  BONDS 


riieVlilliiil'tf 


Served  with  table  d'hote  dinners  and  luncheons,- 
also  steak,  chicken  and  lobster  dinners  served 

Music  at  the  Solovox 

442  STUART  STREET    .    COPLEY  SQUARE 

Reservations    KENmore  6520-8333 
Also  on  Worcester  Turnpike—  Fromingham  Center 


Air  Conditioned 

In  Boston,  it's  the  Viking 


Open  7.30  A.M.  to  7.30  P.  M. 

CAFETERIA 
SERVICE  in  the 
BLUE  ROOM 


TABLE  or 
SELF  SERVICE 
in  the 
MAPLE  ROOM 

MENUS  SUBMITTED  FOR  PRIVATE  PARTIES 

Cakes,  favors  or  decorations  provided  upon  request 
for  showers,  anniversaries  and  birthday  parties. 

Call  Miss  H.  Morse.  Han  9744 
Home  Cooked  Food  Our  Specialty 


THE  MAPPARILM 

QlaU  QloU  Ofjf^i, 

W  ell  worth  another  visit  from 
the  thousands  who  have  already 
been  there,  and  a  "must"  for  the 
list  of  out-of-town  \isitors  is 
The  Mapparium.  located  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  build- 
ing at  1  Norway  Street  in  Boston. 

This  miniature  world  in  glass, 
scaled  22  statute  miles  to  the 
square  inch,  makes  real  the  true 
relationship  of  all  countries  in  a 
way  difficult  to  do  through  the 
printed  word.  Not  only  is  it  a 
colorful  and  interesting  visual 
treat,  but  it  is  also  a  brilliant 
scientific  achievement  of  interest 
to  child  and  adult  alike. 

Originated  and  designed  by 
Chester  Lindsay  Churchill,  archi- 
tect of  the  Monitor  building,  the 
Mapparium  is  a  sphere.  30  feet  in 
diameter,  set  in  a  framework  of 
bronze.  It  is  so  constructed  as 
to  form  ten-degree  latitudinal 
and  longitudinal  divisions,  with- 
in which  are  fixed  sections  of 
glass.  These  sections  of  glass,  in 
turn,  are  painted  on  the  concave 
side  to  represent  the  surface  of 
the  earth  as  it  appears  in  its  true 
spherical  shape.  The  topography 
of  the  earth  is  not  shown. 

Through  this  amazing,  trans- 
lucent sphere  is  a  runway  over 
which  the  visitor  may  walk.  This 
ruuMay  or  britlge  is  made  of 
structural  glass.  \yi  inches  thick 
and  with  a  tensile  strength  of 
seventy-five  poimds  to  the  square 
inch.  This  fine  glass  is,  in  turn, 
protected  from  marring  by  a 
layer  of  glass  approximately  '4 
inch  in  thickness.  Because  of 
the  transparency  of  the  struc- 
tiu-e,  the  visitor  is  left  with  the 
amazing  feeling  of  being  sus- 
pended in  mid-air.  with  a  clear 
vicM  of  North  and  South  Poles 
above  his  head  and  beneath  his 
feet. 

The  world  boundaries  depicted 
on  the  glass  surface  of  the  globe 
conform  to  those  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty,  and  are  brought 
to  life  through  the  clarity  of  the 
markings  and  colors.  Such  im- 
portant places  of  interest  as  na- 
tional capitals,  state  capitals,  na- 


tional parks,  mountains,  passes 
and  canals  are  shown  by  symbols 
which  are  keyed  in  turn  to  a 
glass  panel  set  in  the  side  of  the 
globe. 

Twenty-two  electric  clocks  ar- 
ranged at  intervals  along  the 
equator  line  give  the  compara- 
tive times  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  Although  the  clocks  are 
not  running  at  the  present  time, 
the  proportitinate  times  in  all 
parts  of  the  worhl  are  clearly 
marked  by  their  relationship  witb 
true  noon  at  (ireenwich.  England. 

This  notable  scientific  achieve- 
ment was  constructed  in  Birm- 
ingham. Knglan<i.  and  reijuired 
two  full  years  ft)r  the  \»ork.  The 
glass  panels,  more  than  6(>8  sepa- 
rate pieces,  were  more  than  eight 
months  in  assembly.  The  color 
and  art  work,  however,  was  <h)ne 
in  the  United  States. 

An  interesting  sidelight,  from 
a  construction  angle,  was  the 
method  by  which  the  translu- 
cency  of  the  colors  was  accom- 
plished. A  mixture  of  colored 
ground  glass  and  oil  was  sprayed 
on  the  surface  as  indicated  by 
the  correct  markings.  Then,  the 
glass  was  baked  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  1.100  degrees.  This  proc- 
ess, similar  to  that  of  cathedral 
glass,  made  |>ossible  the  soft, 
translucent  richness  of  the  colors. 

The  lighting  is  done  on  the 


under  surface  of  the  globe,  with 
more  than  300  bidbs  necessary 
to  bring  out  the  variations  in 
brilliancy.  Ranging  in  strength 
from  25  to  250  watts,  the  bulbs 
contribute  much  to  the  visual 
a|>peal  of  the  map. 

The  vary  ing  depths  of  the  ocean 
have  been  emphasized  effective- 
ly by  use  of  (lifferent  shades  of 
blue.  For  example,  the  light  blue 
color  in<licates  depths  to  KKOOO 
feet:  the  medium  blue,  depths 
from  10.(MM)-20.(KM»  feet:  the  dark- 
est blue.  de|)tlis  more  than  20.(KK^ 
feet.  All  such  differentiations 
are.  of  course.  c«>mpletely  accur- 
ate. 

Of  spee<l>  interest  to  the  \isitor 
is  the  pecidiar  action  of  soimd 
cause*!  by  the  precise  c«>nst ruc- 
tion of  the  globe.  A  whisper  is 
magnifieil  to  a  loud  rasp  of 
sound:  a  normal  speaking  >oice. 
defMMiding  on  its  pitch,  has  an 
echoing  penetration:  a  loud  tone 
roars  back  in  frightening  rever- 
beration. ^«uril  be  amaze«l  by 
this  od(i  sidelight  on  a  thorough- 
ly interesting  exhibit. 

Don't  fail  to  visit  the  Mappar- 
iuni.  It  is  closed  Siin<lays  and 
national  holidays,  but  >oii  can 
see  it  weekdays  during  the  fol- 
lowing hours:  Saturday.  8.30  a.m. 
to  4  p.m.:  Viednesday.  8.30  a.m. 
to  7  p.m.:  other  weekdays  from 
8.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
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PIED  PIPER  OX  THE  AIR 

Ca^l  Mo4x^'4,  WEEI  Man^iHXf.  "^o^  GluL^^ 


Carl  Moore 
the  Piper  Himself 


The  circus  has  a  rival.  The  old 
swiniming  hole  meets  its  match  I 
It's  Carl  >Ioore's  morning  ca|>ers  via 
^EEI  and  CBS  Net>*ork,  Monday- 
through  -  S  a  t  u  rd  a  y  at  8.30  in  the 
morning. 

On  holidays  and  Saturdays,  the 
studio  hulges  M'ith  youngsters  eager 
to  see  the  zany  doings.  And  you  can 
Itet  the  "Coffee  Cluh"  overlooks  no 
form  of  amusing  madness. 

Anything  can  happen  .  .  .  from  a 
complete  turnabout  of  the  show  by 
signing  on  with  the  closing  theme, 
and  closing  >vith  the  cheery  gurgle  of 
the  coffee  percolator.  Or  it  may  be 
Ray  Girardin  who  breaks  up  ihe  show 
by  entering  with  torn  coat  which  he 
proceeds  to  staple  together  to  the 
accompaniment  of  Carl  Moore's 
comments  on  wife-abandonment. 

Even  Frank  Bellizia,  the  musical 
director,  has  to  be  on  his  toes  every 
minute,  stopping  music  when  Gloria 
(iarroll's  giggles  break  up  her  song,  or 
■■filling"  while  Carl  Moore  keeps  the 
youngsters  tied  up  with  laughter. 

Pretty  silly?  Maybe.  But  it's  the 
sort  of  silliness  that  only  the  most 
astute  can  master.  The  yoiuigsters 
love  it  .  .  .  so,  meet  the  '"gang". 


Ray  Girardin,  Producer 
of  the  Program 


A.  A.  Kennels 

REGISTERED 

MEMBER 
PROFESSIONAL 

HANDLERS' 
ASSOCIATION 


AT  STUD 


and  FOR  SALE 


Doss  Boarded 
Conditioned  and 
Exhibited 


Please  make  generous  contribu- 
tions to  "Dogs  for  Defense"— 
Dogs  and  dollars  are  needed. 


dlfs.  Emmett  Warliurtoii 

241  Nahanton  Street 
Newton  Centre,  Massachusetts 
BIGelow  6400 


HORA€E-THE  HARROWED 

Meet  The  Talking  Saint  Bernard  Who  Took,  Up  the  Game  of  Golf 


There  I  am.  on  the  day  in 
question,  minding  my  own  busi- 
ness in  the  spruce  grove  that 
borders  the  fifth  hole  at  Shady 
Slipper  Country  Club.  And  what 
a  collection  of  headaches  I  pick 
up!  Double  trouble,  as  Esther, 
the  Boston  Terrier,  calls  it. 

hen  a  dog  is  as  good-natured 
as  I,  and  can  also  talk  English 
very  nicely,  he  is  asking  for 
trouble.  As  my  mistress  says  to 
me  in  the  privacy  of  our  pullman 
kitchen,  ''Horace,  every  time  you 
open  your  mouth,  someone  puts 
a  foot  in  it.  Do  no  more  talking 
out  in  public.  People  do  not 
understand  such  things,  and 
heaven  knows  times  are  difficult 
enough  I" 

But  the  way  I  got  mixed  up 
Mith  golf,  no  one.  not  even  a 
genius,  could  have  helped. 

Comes  \^  ashington's  Birthday, 
and  the  master  pulls  out  his  col- 
lection of  shiny  steel  sticks.  He 
sheds  a  few  tears,  several  of  which 
fall  on  me  as  I  lie  spread  across 
the  living  room.  The  mistress 
gives  him  a  severe  eye. 

"Joe,"  she  tells  him.  "cease 
making  tears,  please.  You  not 
only  have  no  time  to  play  the 
grand  old  game  this  year,  but 
you  have  no  golf  balls,  no  cad- 
dies, no  cash,  no  nothing.  Sandy, 
the  pro.  is  at  the  wars.  Nine  of 
our  fair  eighteen  holes  are  be- 
coming a  >  ictory  Garden,  and 
finally.  I  need  your  help  with 
the  ration  book!" 

Naturally,  that  is  all  there  is 
to  it.  The  master  knoAvs  a  sound 
piece  of  advice  when  he  hears  it. 
and  he  turns  off  his  tears  in 
short  order.  But  he  is  still  brood- 
ing. I  can  see  that.  He  is  sad  in 
the  same  May  he  gets  after  a  very 
bad  day  on  the  golf  course. 

I  talk  the  matter  over  with 
Esther  the  next  day.  She  knows 
all  about  golf,  and  she  is  very 
'*up'*  on  the  ncMs.  (iolf.  she 
tells  me.  is  a  game  that  breaks 
up  families,  dispositions,  and 
bank  accounts  unless  you  use 
your  head.  This  brooding  busi- 
ness is  also  taking  place  at  her 
house,  but  I  am  not  to  forget 
that  bones  will  be  easier  to  bury 
in  a  garden  than  on  the  fairway 
as  in  the  past. 

So.  along  comes  a  very  fine 
spring  day,   and   I   find  myself 


sitting  in  the  spruce  grove  look- 
ing over  the  course.  It  is  right  on 
my  way  to  the  Silver  Spoon 
Lunch  Spot  where  I  get  free 
handouts  sometimes,  and  I  am 
in  the  need  of  the  sort  of  fresh 
air  you  find  in  a  spruce  grove. 

Suddenly,  there  is  a  loud  com- 
motion on  what  they  call  the  tee 
of  the  fifth  hole.  I  lean  forward 
and  peer  out,  rescue  being  in  my 
nature  at  all  times.  But  all  I  see 
are  two  characters,  old  characters 
at  that.  One  is  a  Mrs.  Sanders,  a 
pleasant  person  Esther  has  in- 
formed me:  and  the  other  is  an 
individual  known  as  Old  Grump. 
He  is  the  character  who  plays  the 
golf  game  from  March  to  Decem- 
ber, getting  worse  every  day.  And 
I  remember  the  master  telling 
the  mistress  that  these  two  peo- 
ple have  a  per|>etual  contest  on 
the  year  round.  Old  Grump  hav- 
ing owed  Mrs.  Sainlers  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  in  bets  at  one  time. 
On  paper,  the  master  says. 

The  commotion  is  a  big  one. 
with  plenty  of  swear  words  being 
bantlied  aroiuid.  I  see.  however, 
that  it  is  all  in  fun.  because  Mrs. 
Sanders  is  laughing  very  hard, 
and  I  with<lraw  to  my  thoughts. 

That's  the  way  it  goes.  Here  I 
am  minding  my  business  like  a 
gentleman,  when  all  of  a  sudden 
I  hear  a  whistling  sound,  and 
plop,  a  lop-sided  whitish  ball 
drops  at  my  very  feet.  Like  that 
isn't  enough,  another  thing  flie> 
over  my  head  anti  lands  in  the 
tree  iK'hind  me.  ^  ou*d  think, 
wouldn't  you.  that  with  all  the 
green  grass  to  play  on.  these 
characters  would  do  so  instead 
of  playing  in  the  wjmhIs.  But 
that's  human  nature.  1  quickly 
guess. 

Before  I  can  do  more  than  sit 
<lown  on  the  golf  ball,  these  two 
|>eople  come  charging  into  the 
wiH>ds.  making  much  noise. 

Mrs.  Sanders  comes  over  to  me 
an<l  gives  me  a  large  smile. 

"Hello.  Horace."  she  says. 
"How  is  the  family?" 

She  is  so  cordial,  that  I  open 
my  mouth  to  answer  her.  But 
I  catch  myself  before  i  make  a 
sound.  All  1  «lo  is  give  her  a 
Ijolite  tail  wag. 

Old  Grump  is  very  rude.  He 
nearly  steps  upon  my  taiL 

Continued  on  Page  29 
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The  Hartmans,  now  appearing  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room 


Sweeping  toward  the  city — a  tidal  wave  of  entertainment. 
Old  favorites  rooted  out  of  hiding  and  put  back  into  merited 
circulation,  new  favorites  due  for  brilliant  first  bows  in  Boston, 
and  a  galaxy  of  "greats"  glittering  on  the  horizon.  The  famous 
name  policies  at  Shangri-La,  the  Mayfair,  Rio  Casino,  and  the 
Latin  Quarter  promise  plenty  of  April  excitement,  but  the  names 
have  not  been  set  as  we  go  to  press  .  .  .  THE  HARTMANS  are 
dancing  their  mad  way  into  the  hearts  of  every  onlooker  at  the 
Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room.  Supreme  as  dance  satirists,  this  hi- 
larious pair  does  things  to  the  dance  that  will  leave  you  limp 
with  laughter.  Dignity-destroyers  in  every  pleasant  sense  of  the 
word  .  .  .  HUM  AND  STRUM,  HERB  LEWIS,  THE  HELL- 
MANS,  JACKIE  DUGGAN  keep  the  Music  Box  crowds  happy, 
offering  a  variety  of  entertainment  to  please  every  taste.  You 
can  always  count  on  added  attractions  to  enliven  the  show. 
When  we  promise  you  continuous  entertainment,  we  mean  it  .  .  . 
The  SALLY  RAND  LOVELIES  at  Shangri-La  are  as  pretty  a 
group  of  girls  as  these  tired  eyes  have  seen  in  many  a  day.  Ver- 
satile, too  .  .  .  Under  the  Aaron  Richmond  banner,  CORNELIA 
OTIS  SKINNER  is  listed  to  give  one  of  her  programs  of  origi- 
nal monologues  on  April  18,  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  Copley 
Plaza  Ballroom.  Definite  leader  in  her  field.  Miss  Skinner's 
penetrating  sketches  are  always  of  intense  interest  and  wide  ap- 
peal. Check  the  date  on  your  calendar  and  enjoy  an  afternoon 
of  truly  different  entertainment! 


Superbly  served  Itdlian 
and  American  dishes  a 
specialty,  for  luncheons, 
dinners  and  suppers. 
Fine  wines  and  liquors. 
Conveniently  located 
near  the  heart  of  the 
theatre  district. 

"Before  and 
After  your 
Eueninq's 
Fun, 
Plan  to  Uisit 

LUNCHEONS 
DINNERS  SUPPERS 


BORI 


21  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWMUT  AVE.  A  St(> 
fi«m  MtlroMlitin  Thotrt^ 
LiWrty  97^4 
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Brightest  light  on  the  April 
theatre  horizon  is  Katharine  Cor- 
neirs  and  Guthrie  McClintic's 
production  of  Chekov's  "Three 
Sisters."  opening  a  two  week  en- 
gagement at  the  Shubert  on 
April  5th.  Miss  Cornell,  only  act- 
ress-manager in  the  American 
theatre,  has  surrounded  herself 
with  a  star-studde<I  cast  which 
includes  Judith  Anderson  and 
Ruth  Gordon  as  the  other  two 
sisters,  and  Edmund  Gwenn. 
Dennis  King.  Gertrude  ]Musgrove, 
Alexander  Knox.  McKay  Morris, 
Tom  Powers  and  Eric  Dressier  in 
the  magnificent  supporting  cast. 

Seen  during  the  New  York  run. 
"Three  Sisters"  adds  up  to  su- 
perb entertainment  and  brilHant 
theatre.  Not  only  does  Chekov's 
infrequently  performed  (h'ama 
come  to  rich  realization,  but  the 
individual  characterizations  are 
as  flawlessly  and  imobtrusively 
blended  as  you  will  see  in  many 
years  of  theatre-going. 

A  story  of  sombre  mood.  "Three 
Sisters"  traces  the  subtle  disin- 
tegration of  ambition  and  hope 
in  one  Russian  family.  Accepted 
as  a  drama  of  an  earlier  era  in 
that  this  frustration  motif  seems 
small  besitle  the  world  scope  of 
the  present  day.  the  play  pro- 
vides timely,  attention-compell- 
ing contrast  with  current  light 
comedy  and  brash  musical. 

Here  is  a  production  and  a  cast 
that  measures  up  to  a  royal  flush 
in  the  hands  of  the  theatre-goer 
who  likes  the  best  the  American 
stage  can  offer.  Individual  great- 
ness is  superbly  fused  into  a  warm 
and  brilliant  whole  in  Cornell's 
"Three  Sisters." 


A  great  theatrical  event  in 
April,  1907  was  the  appearance 
of  Ellen  Terry  at  the  old  HoUis 
Street  theatre.  The  vehicle  (or 
vehicles,  since  she  was  presenting 
two  plays) — "Nance  Oldfield" 
and  "The  Good  Hope."  The  pro- 
ducer. Charles  Frohman.  And  in 
the  supporting  cast,  such  glitter- 
ing names  as  O.  P.  Heggie,  Maude 
Stuart.  Beatrice  Forbes-Robert- 
son, Edith  Craig,  Rydge  Harding, 


James  Carew  and  David  Powell. 
How  many  Bostonians  remember 
this  event? 

*  *  * 

Margin  Notes:  For  an  enter- 
tainment-crowded evening,  visit 
the  cm-rent  productions  at  Bos- 
ton's excellent  dramatic  schools. 
"Futures"  of  the  theatre  stud 
the  stages  in  youthful  anonym- 
ity, and  the  wings  are  stuffed 
with  potential  costume  designers, 
scenery  designers,  and  stage 
managers.  To  audiences  used  to 
the  seemingly  effortless,  accident 
proofed  productions  of  the  pro- 
fessional theatre,  the  student  ef- 
forts offer  decided  and  refreshing 
contrast.  Rib-tickling  accidents 
occur  which  are  far  beyond  the 
control  of  the  most  assiduous 
coach  or  tlirector.  Recently  one 
nicely  staged  and  acted  produc- 
tion of  a  Shakespearian  opus  ran 
into  very  distracting  difficulties. 
Every  time  the  hero  delivered  an 
impassioned  speech,  off  dropped 
his  hat.  Both  audience  and  cast 
weathered  this  one  well,  but  the 
secret  chagrin  that  affected  the 
cast  at  another  point  was  not  to 
be  missed — or  even  understood 
until  later  in  the  evening.  A  good 
friar,  suitably  costumed,  hurried 
on  stage  with  a  note  of  vital  im- 
portance. The  time  had  come 
for  some  super-special  dramatics. 
The  time,  however,  came  and 
passed;  only  three  of  twelve  rich 
lines  were  delivered  by  the  friar 
before  he  took  himself  hurriedly 
off  stage.  The  cast  rallied  bril- 
liantly in  the  cue  department, 
but  the  chagrin  remained.  Later 
research  turned  up  the  fact  that 
the  friar's  costume  had  cost  !l«2.50, 
much  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for 
only  a  fom'-minute  appearance! 


W  ATCH  for  the  M-G-M  version 
of  "DuBarry  \\  as  a  Lady"  when 
it  reaches  these  parts.  Red  Skel- 
ton  as  Louie  Blore,  Gene  Kelly  as 
his  rival  Alec  Howe,  and  Lucille 
Ball  as  May  Daly  get  every  last 
ounce  out  of  the  comedy:  Zero 
Mostel  as  Swami  Rami  more  than 
backs  up  his  radio  laugh  rating. 
AH  in  all,  a  hilarious  session. 


Edward  Gould 
announces 
A  Series  of  Distinguished 

COMEDIES  with 

Celebrated  Stars 


Louella  Gear  -  Violet  Heming 

"Yes,  My  Darling  Daughter" 

Jane  Cowl 

Shatv's  "Candida" 


Boston's  Greatest  Hit 

"  The  Ghost  Train" 


Nancy  Carroll 

"Stage  Door" 


COPLEY  THEATRE 

463  Stuart  St.       Com.  8959 

Copley  Subicay  Station  0pp.  Copley  Plaza 


and  tUe.  Aed-t 
in  Cnieliai*t¥fteni 

In  the  Luxurious  New 

mm 

Continuous  Entertainment  until  1  a.m. 

★  TANYA 

★  THE  HELLMANS 
★  AVIS  KENT 

★  HUM  AND  STRUM 

★  HERB  LEWIS 

★  JACKIE  DUGGAN 

and  other  outstanding 
attractions 


Michael 
Com  9200 
for  Reservations 


Entranceat47  Huntington  Ave. 
In  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 
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No  one  likes  to  be  caught  with  foot  poised  for  a  stately 
waltz,  only  to  find  the  music  concentrating  on  a  full  evening 
of  jumping  jive.  And  no  one  who  likes  active  rug-cutting  en- 
joys a  night  crowded  with  gentle  minuets.  To  suit  your  taste, 
follow  this  moving  finger  as  it  writes. 

RUBY  NEVi  MAN'S  big  band  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Oval 
Room  spotlights  a  string  section  complete  ys-ith  harp,  no 
better  wav  to  provide  dance  music  of  a  different  tvpe.  or  con- 
cert gems",  if  the  occasion  calls  for  it.  .  .  MILT  BERTH'S  TRIO 
in  the  Copley  Plaza  Colonial  Room  sounds  like  a  big  band 
when  Herth  makes  his  electric  organ  give  out.  For  highly 
individualized  dance  music  that  features  planty  of  variety, 
hear  this  trio.  .  .  SAMMY  DALE  at  Shangri-La  emphasizes 
smart  versatility,  with  sMcet  and  swing  offering  dance  sets  to 
please  everyone.  .  .  HARRY  GREENE  at  the  Mayfair  will  re- 
mind you  of  Eddy  Duchin's  smooth  style.  Enough  said  for 
good  dancing.  Also  at  this  same  spot  is  DON  RICO'S  rhumba 
band,  an  excellent  group  with  fine,  authentic  South  America 
rhumba  rhythms.  .  .  SAMMY  EISEN  at  Rio  Casino  ha^  a 
terrific  change  of  pace,  from  Viennese  waltz  to  red  hot  swing. 
Rates  high  with  dancers  and  listeners  alike.  .  .  Watch  the 
FAMOUS  NAME  band  policy  at  the  Bradford  for  your  favorite. 
They've  got  a  line-up  of  bantls  planned  that  will  really  give 
you  a  musical  treat.  .  •  SANDIFORD  and  his  Kings  of  Rhy- 
thm at  the  Crawford  House  have  a  dance  following  for  their 
highly  individual  swing  and  sweet  music. 
Ask  him  to  play  his  fine  arrangement  of 
"Kerry  Dance"  or  ''Claire  de  Lune".  You'll 
want  to  hear  more.  .  .  MAL  HALLET  check- 
ed into  the  Tic-Toe  March  28th.  for  an  in- 
definite engagement.  Not  for  waltz  and 
rhumba  fans,  but  the  finest  in  the  hot  music 
department.  .  .  Next  month  we'll  unwrap 
our  dancing  shoes  again  and  cover  more  of 
the  excellent  dance  music  around  town. 
See  vou  then. 


Ruby 
Newman 


Milt 
Herth 


Preston  Saudi  ford 


Sammy  Risen 


^otes  from  an  April  1877  Newspaper 

(As  seen  through  the  Bystander's  Magnifying  Glass) 


Aside  from  a  faint  formality  of 
phrase  and  an  evident  appreci- 
ation of  three  words  where  one 
might  possibly  suffice,  the  Fam- 
ily Herald  and  W  eekly  Star  of 
April  19.  1877,  was  right  in  there 
Mith  news  and  pertinent  data. 

Modestly  proclaiming  that  the 
newspaper  was  "devoted  to  Liter- 
ature. Romance.  Science.  Agri- 
culture. Commerce.  The  News, 
and  General  Family  Reading", 
the  editors  promptly  proceeded 
to  prove  it.  No  shilly-shallying 
around  from  one  page  to  another. 
You  stayed  right  with  the  first 
page  until  your  eyes  dropped  out 
from  weariness  or  small  type 
strain,  and  when  you  were  done, 
you  knew  all  that  the  editors  did 
about  Scotland.  Ireland.  Ameri- 
ca, England,  and  \^  orld  Over 
ncMs.  You  were  also  well  posted 
on  what  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment (location :  first  two  columns 
at  left  of  front  page)  had  turned 
up  during  the  previous  week. 

Quite  naturally,  your  eyes  fol- 
lowed the  veterinarian  columns 
into  the  Medical  Advice  Depart- 
ment. The  animals,  however, 
rated  top  billing.  But  if  you 
think  that  Mr.  Anthony's  fol- 
loAvers  have  troubles,  you  haven't 
heard  anything  yet.  In  some 
Mays,  the  good  people  of  1877 
were  made  of  sterner  stuff  than 
The  Bystander.  Their  ailments 
spread  nakedly  on  the  front  page 
really  added  up  to  something. 
And  the  advice  had  both  literary 
and  medical  down-to-earthiness. 
We  won't  be  quoting  from  this, 
thank  you.  It's  too  forthright! 

The  Agriculture  Department, 
folloMdng  with  equal  naturalness 
on  the  heels  of  the  medical  divi- 
sion, provided  varied  and  inter- 
est-packed information  for  the 
reader.  No  detail  was  too  small 
for  serious  discussion.  For  ex- 
ample : 

"We  have,   at  length,  ascer- 
tained that  the  celebrated  Tou- 
louse Geese,  described  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  this  paper,  may 
be   obtained   from   Harry  Jen- 
nings, 391  Broome  Street,  New 
York.  A  trio  will  cost  $30,  and 
the  same  of  Houdan  Fowls  $12.  " 
Horses  being  vital  to  the  1877 
mode  of  living,  this  subject  got 
a   thorough  going  over  for  the 
readers.  One    tid-bit    holds  in- 


terest as  a  literary  and  social 
commentary : 

"If  you  desire  the  excitement 
of  maintaining  the  lead  on  the 
road  with  a  light  vehicle,  or  to 
indulge    in    the    tornado    of  a 
brush  in  your  sulky,  the  Ameri- 
can trotter  is  unsurpassed.  We, 
who  have  families  that  relish  as 
keenly   as   ourselves,    the  tran- 
quil  excitement   of   long  drives 
and   good   pace,   and   that,  be- 
sides    possess    aesthetic  grace, 
that   prompts   the   adoption  of 
style  and  grace,  will  also  desire 
an  intelligent  beast,  that  is  not 
everlastingly  struggling  to  jump 
out  of  harness  because  a  spar- 
row chances  to  flutter  on  a  bush 
beside  the  roadside  ..." 
In    case   you    didn't    get  lost 
somewhere   along    the   last  ten 
lines,  you  certainly  mHU  see  what 
the  writer  means.  But  a  touch 
of  "tranquil  excitement"  is  some- 
thing The  Bystander  has  wanted 
for  years. 

Be  svire  that  you  don't  get  the 
idea  that  the  honic  and  farm  are 
all  this  newspaper  has  to  offer. 
It  is  only  the  merest  beginning. 
The  whole  wide  world  is  the  edi- 
tors' interest,  and  the  news  is 
firmly  covered.  Just  for  in- 
stance, here  we  go: 

SCOTLAND — a  man  from 
Halkirk,  in  trying  to  save  5d. 
in  traveling  without  a  ticket 
from  Thurso  to  Hoy,  has  had  to 
pay  3  pounds  18s.  1  Id. 

IRELAND— Miss  Connor,  a 
bridesmaid,  summoned  Doctor 
Lynch,  a  wedding  guest,  before 
a  Dublin  police  court  on  a 
charge  of  having  damaged  her 
silk  gown.  At  the  wedding,  he 
had  attempted  to  kiss  her,  and 
in  their  struggles  her  dress  was 
torn.  He  also  accidently  spilled 
some  tea  on  it.  The  dress  was 
worth  4  pounds  and  he  promised 
to  replace  it  but  did  not.  She 
said  she  complained  to  her  aunt 
who  only  laughed  and  said,  "she 
would  get  used  to  it!"  For  the 
defense,  it  was  pleaded  that  the 
wedding  guest  only  took  the  rec- 
ognized liberties  with  a  bride- 
smaid; but  the  magistrate  con- 
tended that  not  being  the  best 
man,  the  defendant  was  not 
privileged. 

Continued  on  Page  26 


Modern  Make^-l^fx 

"You  can  feel  this  theatre's 
greatness  the  minute  you  enter 
its  doors.  I  know  I  did.  Study 
that  Honor  Roll  in  the  lobby. 
Look  at  the  famous  stage  names 
Avho  have  played  here.  Yes,  this 
theatre  has  a  great  tradition!" 

Edward  (;ioidd,  producer  and 
director  of  the  Copley  Theatre, 
pounds  the  arm  of  his  chair  for 
emphasis.  There  is  no  doubt  of 
his  sincerity.  The  old  theatre, 
shining  with  fresh  paint,  has 
lost  none  of  its  dignity  and 
charm.  It  seems  right,  some- 
how, to  find  it  active  again. 

Richard  W  horf,  well-known  to 
Boston  theatre-goers  for  his  long 
association  with  the  Copley,  was 
one  of  the  first  to  send  a  letter  of 
congratulations  and  best  wishes 
to  the  management.  He,  too, 
emphasized  the  great  traditions 
of  the  theatre,  and  the  loyalty  of 
its  followers. 

Long  an  innovator  in  the  thea- 
tre, Edward  Gould  is  a  firm  be- 
liever in  a  fresh,  original  ap- 
proach, not  only  in  casting  but 
in  plays.  The  great  contempo- 
rary playwrights  as  Mell  as  those 
of  past  clecades  offer  a  wealth  of 
material  for  the  ambitious  pro- 
ducer. And  the  great  names  of 
stage,  screen  and  radio  provide 
rich  resource  in  the  casting  de- 
partment. Sylvia  Sidney  in 
"Pygmalian"  scored  a  smash 
personal  and  box  office  success 
for  the  Copley.  Jane  Cowl  in 
"Candida",  promised  for  the 
future,  has  already  registered 
splendidly  in  the  role.  And  on 
the  list  of  future  attractions. 
Louella  Gear  in  "Yes.  My  Darl- 
ing Daughter".  Henry  Hull  in 
"Dear  Brutus",  Muriel  Kirkland 
in  "W  hat  Every  W  oman  Knows" 
promise  rich  theatre  fare  for 
Bostonians. 

"I  want  the  best  in  acting  and 
drama.  I  want  an  interested  fol- 
lowing willing  to  tell  me  what 
they  want.  Oh,  I'll  make  mis- 
takes, perhaps,  but  it  Mon't  be 
for  lack  of  trying.  I  promise 
that!" 

Gould's  pledge  is  as  sincere  as 
his  respect  for  the  Copley  Thea- 
tre and  his  liking  for  Boston. 
He  promises  the  best,  and  you 
can  be  sure  that  you  will  get  it  I 
Make  the  Copley  a  '"must"  on 
your  list  of  entertainment. 
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PARK  SO.  BLDG.,  BOSTON 

Telephone     HUBbard  4565 


Jistinctiue  and 

indiuidudl  portraiture 


PARK  SQUARE  BUILDING   •  BOSTON 


C3Uiue  Sioo/v 


BEATRICE  KAY 

Sia^  ajj  Stcu^e,  and  R.adla 

A  few  years  ago  Miss  Kay 
made  her  home  in  Boston  as  one 
of  the  many  •star-lK>arders*  at 
the  (.harlotte  (Uishman  Chib. 
antl  for  a  time  in  the  Little  Grey 
House  on  Beaeon  Hill.  Both  of 
these  |»laees  are  as  Bostonian  as 
anyone  c-an  wish  so  our  own 
private  (".hamher  of  (".omnieree 
elaims  her  as  its  own. 

Star  of  the  radio  program  "Gay 
Nineties  Re>  ue"  and  presently 
hea«le«l  for  Hollyu(»o<l  to  «lo  a 
pieture  Miss  ka>  finds  one  thing 
that  tr«»uliles  her.  Sinee  heeom- 
ing  so  identifie«l  >\ith  (iay  Nine- 
ties songs  she  is  eonstantly  being 
met  by  startle«l  comments  on 
how  youni:  she  is.  In  faet.  most 
people  meeting  her  with  her 
mother,  promptly  single  out  her 
mother  as  the  Miss  Kay  for 
>vhom  the\  are  looking.  The  re- 
sidting  embarrassment  is  haril 
on  lH»th  the  stranger  and  Miss 
Kay.  but  thc-re  is  nothing  to  be 
done  alM>ut  it  she  says  philo- 
sophieidly . 

On  the  stage  since  she  was  a 
small  >oimgster.  Miss  Kay  has 
»lon«'  a  number  of  musieals.  most 
of  uhieh  ha\e  playe<l  Boston,  aiul 
plenty  of  straight  drama  as  well, 
none  of  >\hieh  ha\e  pla>ed  here. 
But  she  ha«l  ne\er  sung  a  gay 
nineties  song  until  the  sponsors 
signed  her  up  for  the  highly 
pi>pular  "Gay  Nineties  Revue". 
Because  she  «loes  them  so  well. 

Continued  on  Page  24 
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Margin  Xews  Xotes 

Cornelia  Otis  Skinner,  current 
collaborator  with  Emily  Kim- 
brough  on  their  best-seller  'Ovn* 
Hearts  \V  ere  \oung  and  Gay*  at 
Paramount,  plans  doing  a  bio- 
graphical story  of  her  family  for 
future  pidjlication  under  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  banner  in 
June  •  .  .  Long  a  subject  for  cen- 
sors for  several  words  not  con- 
sidered quite  'Hays  Office'  in  the 
United  States.  'In  W  hich  \^  e 
Serve'.  Xoel  Coward's  fine  movie, 
has  been  okayed  in  Toronto. 
Censorship  board  there  contends 
that  the  simpler  expletives,  bar- 
ring one  not  familiar  in  this 
country,  are  life-and-death  mat- 
ters with  men  in  battle,  and 
therefore  of  an  unobjectionable 
nature  •  .  .  !Mid-March.  along 
about  the  time  of  the  Ides, 
Metro-Goklwyn-Mayer  got  them- 
selves an  injunction  against 
Hedy  Lamarr.  charging  that  her 
suit  for  more  pay  was  not  right 
considering  the  monies  spent  by 
the  studio  to  develop  her  into  a 
worthwhile  'property".  Her  re- 
fusal to  work  for  small  salary  is 
construed  as  loss  by  the  same 
studio  .  .  .  Ship-building,  an  im- 
portant phase  of  our  war  plans, 
is  to  be  the  favored  subject  of 
ten  animated-live  cartoons,  to 
be  shown  to  the  ship-building 
workers.  Sounds  like  a  natural 
for  this  war  industry  .  .  .  Ben 
Bernie,  whose  recent  illness  was 
more  serious  than  generally  real- 
ized, is  now  on  the  mend.  The 
serious  heart  attack,  near  fatal 
at  the  time,  has  bettered  con- 
siderably, and  he  is  now  out  of 
the  woods.  This  is  good  news  for 
the  'Old  Maestro's'  many  fans  .  .  . 
L  SO  actors  have  been  suffering 
from  a  rash  of  too-high  hotel 
rates  recently,  with  the  South 
and  Mid -Vi  est  the  target  for 
their  complaints.  Rates  as  high 
as  %~  net  them  only  poor  hotel 
accommodations  and  tourist 
cabin  ratings  . .  .  Odd  result  of  w  ar- 
time on  radio  listeners  in  Britain 
has  shown  that  hearers  want  more 
class,  less  jazz,  more  informative 
speeches,  less  general  material. 
London  Daily  Mail  is  the  authority 
for  these  facts. 

— Spotlight 


DO  YOU  KXOW? 

A  young  man  wa  ked  into  a 
radio  studio.  He  stated  his  case: 
"Sir,  I  am  the  son  of  a  very 
wealthy  man.  I  have  a  beautiful 
sweetheart  an<l  I  am  deeply  in 
love.  I  have  yachts,  polo  ponies 
and  a  swimming  pool.  I  am  one 
of  five  children  and  my  whole 
family  is  j>erfectly  contented  and 
in  excellent  health.  Now  what  I 
w  ant  to  know  is,  hat's  My 
Problem?"  No.  he  wasn't  talk- 
ing to  John  J.  Anthony.  He  was 
addressing  Bob  Perry,  genial  an- 
nouncer and  disc-spinning  maes- 
tro of  the  "920  Club"  program 
heard  dailv  over  Boston's  Station 
WORL. 

Recently.  Perry  received  a 
twenty-five  dollar  W  ar  Bond  from 
one  of  his  fans.  It  was  from  a 
woman  in  Vi  orcester  who  wrote 
that  she  listened  attentively  to 
his  daily  broadcasts.  She  wanted 
to  show  her  appreciation  for  all 
the  many  nice  songs  and  hours 
of  musical  pleasure  she  had  from 
his  airings.  Perry  was  indeed 
flattered,  but  several  days  later, 
he  received  another  letter  from 
the  same  woman.  This  time  she 
insisted  that  he  either  return 
the  Bond  or  send  her  a  check  for 
it.  Seems  she  was  displeased  by 
his  selection  of  music  the  pre- 
ceding day.  (Editor's  note: 
Perry  sent  her  a  check) 

Still  another  time,  an  excited 
husband  called  Bob  and  pleaded 
with  him  to  come  to  the  hospital. 
His  wife  was  about  to  have  a  baby 
and  she  kept  calling  for  "Bob 
Perry"!  These,  and  many  other 
experiences  come  into  the  life  of 
the  "Ole'  Gloom  Chaser",  as  he 
is  affectionately  known  to  his 
listeners.  This  daily  five  hour 
program,  starting  at  12  noon,  has 
built  an  enviable  audience  which 
includes  fans  of  all  ages. 

Disc  jockey  Perry's  formula  for 
presenting  the  program  is  an  im- 
usual  procedure.  He  runs  it  on 
a  "stage"  idea,  and  each  band 
holds  forth  for  15-minute  periods 
on  stages.  Most  of  his  talk  is 
spontaneous  in  connection  with 
it.  "On  stage  three."  he  coos, 
"we  now  bring  you  the  Senti- 
mental Gentleman  of  Swing. 
Tommy  Dorsey.  his  trombone, 
ami  his  orchestra  .  .  ."  On  the 
air.  he  often  makes  reference  to 


Boh  Perry 

mythical  stage  hands  antl  elec- 
tricians. "All  right.  Walter."  he 
will  say.  "fly  that  velour  drop, 
and  you.  Bill,  throw  in  those 
]>ink  borders.  I  want  to  make 
Stage  Two  look  good  for  Harry 
James  I" 

Most  of  the  famous  swing 
pilots  are  his  friends.  Joe  Din- 
neen.  Boston  Globe  columnist, 
recently  wrote:  "Bob  Perry  likes 
all  the  band  leaders  and  they  all 
like  him.  Vt  by  shouldn't  they? 
He  makes  money  for  them  by 
popularizing  their  records." 
They  write  him  frequently  and 
drop  into  the  studio  when  in 
town  to  chat  with  him. 

One  time.  Gene  Krupa  drove 
all  night  from  Syracuse  to  keep 
an  engagement  with  his  band  in 
Boston.  Before  cheeking  into  his 
hotel,  he  dropped  in  to  see  Bob 
and  tol<l  him  he  would  like  to  be 
intervicMcd  o\er  the  air.  Always 
eager  to  oblige.  Bob  immediate- 
ly preparetl  some  Krupa  record- 
ings and  instructed  Gene  to  sit 
down  in  a  comfortable  chair 
alongside  of  his.  Bob  then  got 
the  mythical  stage  working  on 
all  cylinders.  He  shouted  some 
jive  commands  to  unseen  hands, 
barked  a  few  more  to  his  invisible 
electricians,  and  ^vith  one  of  his 
extra  special  introductions  used 
only  on  such  occasions,  he  con- 
cliitled  with  his  familiar.  "And 
I  know  you'll  all  be  thrilled  to 
meet  Gene  Krupa  I"  He  swung 
aroimd  and  thrust  the  micro- 
phone into  (dene's  face.  But  all 
that  canie  out  was  a  wheezing. 
Aviiistling  snore.  Krii])a  was  fast 
asleep  I 

Conliued  on  Page  31 
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Barbara  Dana,  daughter  of 
Ensign  and  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Dana,  Beacon  Hill. 


Sandra  Mario,  daughter  of 
Mr.   and  Mrs.    Joseph  P. 
Marto,  Brookline. 


Samuel  Porter  Huntington, 
son  of  Lieulenaiit  and  Mrs. 
Benjamin   L.  Huntington. 
Back  Bav. 


J 


Pholos  bv  Bushniiller 


Alan  Tebbe  Crandon,  son 
of    Lieutenant     an<l  Mrs. 
John    Howland  Crandon. 
Beacon  Hill. 


Walter  Garritt  Simonds, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James 
E.  Simonds.  Brookline. 


V 


V 


Nicholas  H.  Acheson,  son 
of  Doctor  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Acheson,  Brookline. 


Helen  Wetherbee,  daughter 
of  Major  and  Mrs.  \^  inthrop 
\^  etherhee  Jr.,  Brookline. 


Betsey  Borden   Gov  el, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Peter  Covel.  Brookline. 


Still  BIOW.S  the  Horn  —      laUt^t^  Qilmaie 


Hidden  at  Numero  Cinq,  Rue — 
the  name  must  remain  hidden — 
in  the  great  city  of  Paris,  is  a 
Freneh  horn.  It  rests,  now.  in  a 
hole  behind  the  picture  of  Papa 
Jean  Closson. 

There  are  those,  and  they  are 
many,  who  say  it  will  soon  see 
the  light  of  day  once  more.  As 
France,  herself,  will  greet  the 
dawn.  And  there  are  many  who 
hold  that  this  is  a  magic  horn, 
that  it  will  herald  with  mighty 
sound  the  fleeing  of  the  foe. 

Of  that  I  know  not  how  to  talk. 
But  of  Papa  Jean  .  .  . 

He  was  a  little  man.  but  big  of 
soul.  Big  ^ith  the  bigness  of  the 
little  things  of  this  earth.  He 
had  an  "ear"  for  life;  he  coidd 
laugh  and  cry.  And  he  was  the 
greatest  French  horn  player  in 
all  Europe,  perhaps  in  all  the 
world.  There  was  no  one  close 
to  his  greatness,  except  perhaps 
that  great  elephant  of  a  man. 
Herr  Brenner. 

It    was   just    after   the    wai — 

orld  ar  I.  one  says  of  it — 
when  Papa  Jean  joinetJ  I'Ecole 
de  Symphonic  in  Paris.  Herr 
Brenner  was  there  already.  pluin]> 
and  smiling,  and  eager  to  make 
the  finest  music,  to  meet  the 
greatest  French  horn  player  of 
them  all.  Papa  Jean. 

From  that  moment,  it  was  al- 
ways Papa  Jean  and  Herr  Brenner 
A  new  etu<!e  or  score?  Papa  and 
Herr  Brenner  must  see  it:  play 
it;  talk  of  it.  Did  Papa  Jean 
practice?  Herr  Brenner  also  must 
practice.  Did  Papa  Jean  have  a 
fine  new  position?  Herr  Brenner 
must  have  one.  too. 

Good  men?  C'est  vrai.  (ireat 
characters,  they  were.  But  each 
in  his  way.  you  compris.  differ- 
ent. There  was.  perhaps,  more 
fire  when  Papa  Jean  played. 

Herr  Brenner  would  snort. 
"Technique?  Logic?  One  way. 
there  is.  Only  one  way.  Der 
right  way.  So  .  .  .""  And  his  mus- 
tache would  bristle  fiercely. 

Argue?  But  yes.  Enough  for 
the  soul.  Goo<l  arguing.  For  the 
spirit,  you  see. 

Bvit  suddenly,  when  they  were 
in  the  finest  symphony  orchestra 
in  Paris  (and  Paris  was  surely  the 


\^orld.  voth  all  other  places  the 
ragged  fringe  only)  something 
went  wrong.  It  should  not  be. 
Yet.  enfin.  there  it  was.  There 
was  the  loud  chatter  .  .  the  great 
running  about  in  aimless  circles. 

It  came,  finally,  into  FEcole  de 
Symphonic,  itself.  A  great,  a 
senseless  intrusion.  Papa  Jean 
<hew  himself  up  to  his  small 
height,  brave  against  the  faces 
that  sought   to  force  their  will. 

"Send  Herr  Brenner  away?  A 
thousand  no's  I  Why.  you  are 
stupid  like  the  co>v  whose  face 
you  mock  I  Herr  Brenner?  And 
he  the  best  horn  player  in  the 
world,  next  to  me.  Papa  Jean  I 

"He's  German,  you  say?  Ger- 
man? He's  a  horn  player.  A  horn 
player,  you  compris.  is  a  horn 
player.  One  must  have  hoiii 
players.  That  is  to  say.  without 
horn  players,  how  goes  the  opera? 

"These  otiu*rs?  To<)tIers  all  I 
Droolers  I  Horn-hol<lers  .  .  pah  I" 
^  es.  Papa  Jean  was  very  expres- 
sive. an«l   the   faces   went   awav . 

But  then  the  sun  of  Paris  grew 
dim  with  mun-ma<le  locusts  and 
smoke.  Another  <lay  ba«l  come. 
With  it  came  a  strange  person 
with  methtls  and  shiny  boots  tbat 
squeake<l.  He  came  to  glare  at 
one  from  the  po<iiuni.  A  stiff 
one.  that:  his  baton  more  like  a 
chib.  Not.  that  is.  so  much  a 
leader  as  a  b.eater.  you  see.  This 
is  too  much  foi-  Papa  Jean. 

"Bab.  Ilerr  Brennei-.  an«l  does 
this  toad  in  grey  seek  to  destroy 
flies  \vith  his  baton?  Silence, 
you  say?  Silence  would  be  a  bless- 
ing beside  what  \»e  pla\  un<l«-i- 
this  mad  metro-nomerl 

"A  new  work  for  the  Fuehrer's 
entrance,  you  say?  W  ho  cares? 
This  Fuehrer  must  have  the  tin 
ears  an<l  cast  iion  belly  to  stand 
such  din  I  With  no  siu'h  asses' 
braying  will  Papa  Jean  befoul 
his  hiirn  I" 

The  re  was  a  little  bloo<l.  onK  a 
little,  on  the  bandstand  when  the 
(iestapo  left  uith  Papa  Jean. 
There  was  more,  though,  later, 
when  Papa  Jean  broke  free  of 
their  grip  an«l  the  "accident" 
occurred.   There  was  much  more 


of  blood  .  .  and  no  more  Papa 
Jean  of  the  great  French  horn. 

But.  yes.  the  Gestapo  came 
back.  What  manner  of  German 
was  it  who  would  champion  an 
ungrateful  Frenchman?  By  what 
craziness  does  he  speak  of  "friend- 
ship" for  one  who  dared  dese- 
crate der  Fuehrer?  They  would 
"question"  this  Herr  Brenner. 
That,  later  though,  since  tonight 
was  the  Great  Night.  Tonight. 
«ler  F  iiehrer  w  oubl  be  in  Paris. 
Der  Fuehrer  love<l  opera.  Only 
the  best  woidd  d<».  Herr  Brenner 
coidd  plav  his  horn.  Gorrection : 
Herr  Brenner  must  play  and  make 
no  more  foolishness  like  this 
afternoon.  Der  (iotterdamme- 
rimg.  it  woubl  be.   By  Wagner. 

It  is  German,  that  opera.  But 
>ery  beautifid.  one  admits.  Tbere 
is  in  it  a  place  \*here  the  hero. 
Scigfried.  is  announcetl  bv  a  horn. 
A  brave.  \»(>ndeiful  scilo  for  horn. 
fi<»m  off-stage  or  back-stage,  you 
compris.  Papa  Jean  had  always 
pla\ed  it.  on  tbe  \  erv  horn  I  lield 
uitbin  my  bands.  \nd  no\« . 
Heir  Brenner  »ould  take  bis 
place. 

"The  Scigfried  (.all"  we  name 
it.  \lways.  it  takes  the  breatb. 
and  this  night  I  am  tense  »itb  a 
strangeness  that  gives  the  un- 
reality to  all  about  me.  It  bad 
ever  been  Papa  Jean's  custom  to 
go  to  tbe  left  v*ing.  Tbis  nigbt. 
II<-rr  Brenner  goes,  so  slov^lv.  so 
heavily,  to  tbe  right. 

The  cue  for  the  call  comes,  and 
my  heart  is  big.  It  «rov»ds  mv 
tbroat.  I  can  see  Hen-  Brenner. 
He  tries  to  raise  his  horn  to  his 
lips.  It  seems  bis  v*ill  is  as  water. 
He  cannot  do  it.  He  stares  across 
tbe  stage,  into  tbe  left  wing,  like 
one  in  a  deep  trance.  He  is.  then, 
like  a  man  who  lo<tks  u|M>n 
Death's  face. 

As  in  a  cinema  or  vision.  I  see 
again  Papa  Jean  and  the  blood 
upon  tbe  road.  Tbe  born  I  bold 
is  vtarm  as  ii  living  thing  to  mv 
touch.  I  hear  tbe  great  sv\ell  of 
tbe  music,  and  1  know  the  mom- 
ent has  arrived.  It  is  the  end  of 
tbe  entrance  cue.  Herr  Brenner 
is    ash    wbite.   He    sags  limply 

Conlinued  on  Page  2) 
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PAINTER  WITH  A  POIXT 


Joe  >liroii — water-eolorist  and  satirical  caricaturist 


Critics  salute  Joe  Miron's  work 
for  its  color  and  clarity,  its  sure- 
ness  of  touch  and  command  of 
medium.  To  a  wide  public,  how- 
ever, the  qualities  which  stand 
out  are  the  freedom  and  vitality 
of  his  execution,  whether  marine 
scene  or  sharply  edged  sketch  of 
a  cafe  society  character. 

Comparison  with  Daumier  and 
the  outstanding  French  satirical 
draughtsmen  of  that  great  period 
is  inevitable,  particularly  in  his 
brilliant  caricatures:  the  differ- 
ence, however,  lies  in  his  bohi 
use  of  color,  his  sure  but  un- 
accented use  of  line  to  convey  a 
mood . 

Best  known  among  Joe's  satiri- 
cal caricatures  is.  perhaps,  the 
tersely  titled  sketch  which  won 
an  award  a  few  years  ago  in  an 
exhibition  at  A\  orcester  Art  Mu- 
seum— "Cafe  Society".  Here,  all 
the  deep  understanding  and  sure- 
ness  of  touch  which  keynote  his 
work  are  clearly  evident.  And 
here,  too,  his  faculty  for  trans- 
lating character  into  color  and 
line  is  superbly  demonstrated. 

Largely  self-taught,  Joe's  work- 
ing habits  are  his  om  n.  His  board 
may  be  propped  against  a  build- 
ing, held  off  the  ground  with  his 
toe,  or  placed  against  the  nearest 
and  most  convenient  prop.  He 
can  and  does  work  nights,  after 


his  evening  shift  behind  the  bar 
at  Dinty  Moore's  in  downtown 
Boston  is  done;  daytimes,  look 
out  for  him  in  the  most  unex- 
pected places.  Any  and  all  sub- 
jects are  lively  grist  for  his  brush. 
It  doesn't  matter  to  him  where 
he  works  or  under  what  condi- 
tions, so  long  as  he  is  busy  with 
his  pad  and  paints. 

Like  many  another  original 
talent,  Joe's  genius  found  an  out- 
let in  an  unexpected  manner.  A 
commercial  artist  who  required 
help  with  his  assignment  to 
decorate  a  Worcester  restaurant 
called  Joe  in  to  assist  him.  The 
work  was  so  much  fun  that  then 
and  there,  painting  became  his 
career.  The  matter  of  eating 
could  be  settled  by  some  kind  of 
night  job. 

Formal  study  of  his  medium 
began  under  Victor  Humman.  at 
Vt  orcester  Art  Museum.  \^  hen  a 
change  of  work  brought  him  to 
Boston,  Leo  O'Donnell,  at  Massa- 
chusetts Art  Museum,  took  over 
as  his  teacher.  Recognition  fol- 
lowed with  something  of  the 
speed  of  an  Horatio  Alger  story. 
An  exhibition  at  W  orcester  Art 
^luseum  won  him  an  award;  a 
shoeing  at  the  Boston  Art  Club 
\ew  Gallery  in  1939  brought  criti- 
cal praise;  and  his  perpetual  one- 
man  show  at  Dinty  Moore's  rang 


the  cash  register  bell  with  on-the- 
spot  sales.  His  work  was  a  solid, 
tangible  success. 

An  indefatiguable  worker,  Joe 
has  turned  out  as  many  as  twenty 
five  sketches  during  one  of  his 
summers  on  the  Cape.  Best  of 
all.  he  is  happy  to  tell  you,  most 
of  this  work  is  sold  via  current 
exhibitions  before  the  season 
closes.  \^  inter  trips  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country — New  Or- 
leans, Florida,  the  Carolinas — 
not  only  keep  his  mind  and  eye 
free,  but  offer  fresh  subjects  for 
his  brush.  He  wants  no  fixed 
formula,  no  rigid  subject  pattern 
associated  with  his  name,  and 
the  most  casual  glance  at  the 
range  of  his  sketches  quickly 
proves  how  varied  are  his  tastes 
and  talents. 

There  is,  however,  one  ambi- 
tion, one  definite  dream  in  Joe's 
mind.  He  wants  to  do  a  series  of 
cafe  society  sketches  depicting 
the  changes  in  dressing  and  drink- 
ing habits  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  He  has  seen  the  parade 
with  his  own  eyes,  and  the  grow- 
ing collection  of  quick  sketches 
in  his  studio  provide  ample  back- 
ground data  for  his  theme.  And 
when  the  time  comes  that  his 
ambition  is  realized  in  a  special 
exhibition, 

Continued  on  Page  23 
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The  Skating  €liil» 
of  Boston 

Long  Famous  for  Skating  Champions^  the  Club 
Celebrates  Its  48th  Consecutive,  Active  Year 


Gretchen  Merrill, 
nationally  famous 
skating  star  and 
coming  champion. 


Joan,  •'Billy"  and 
Nancy  Nickerson  of 
Newton,  club  mem- 
bers. 


Charlotte  Worthen 
of  Beacon  Hill,  well 
known  club  mem- 
ber. 


V 


Sandylie  W  eille  of 
Newton,  and  W  illic 
F  r  i  c  k  .  skating 
teacher. 


Diane  Pike  and  Thot 
N.  Vinson,  natio 
champion  in  1895.  i 
still  an  a<-ti\e  memi 


Marian  Phipps.  daughter 
of  Dr.  and  Sirs.  Cadis  E. 
Phipps,  in  action  shot. 


Barbara  Ann  Bell, 
daughter  of  the  Floyd  L. 
Bells,  in  a  geometrically 
perfect  picture. 


(iroup  of  Skating  Sub-Debs, 
including  Molly  Rudd.  Betsy 
Day.  Dorothy  BarhtM .  and 
Ann  Sargent,  demtutstrate 
splendid  precision  and  coor- 
dination. 


I'hotos  by  Vay  Tliolo  S«-r»  ice 


—those  good  old  Horse  n  Buggy  Days — 
Fine  Stationery.  Engraving  and  Printing 


— -for  Society  have  been  identified  with 
Bird's.  Th/ough  the  streamh'ne  age  our 
products  and  services  were  continued. 


Once  again  those  good  old  Horse  "n  Buggy 
Days  are  with  us.  So  at  Bird's  a  new- 
cycle  begins  with  that  same  service  to 
Society — 

Fine  Stationery.  Engraving  and  Printing. 


M.  T.  BIRD  COMPANY 


HOSIERY  REPAIR  SERVICE 

and 

INVISIBLE  MENDING 


CLEANSING 
HAND  PRESSING 


DRESSMAKING 
and 

ALTERATIONS 


453  WASHINGTON  ST.  Room  504 
Opp.  Jordan  Marsh  Company 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  HUBbard  5956 


SIGHTSEEIIVG 
VIA  HORSE 


Take  a  good  look  at  the  next  Vic- 
tory Sightseeing  Tour  that  goes  by 
you  on  the  streets  of  Boston.  Those 
spirited-looking  beasts  which  pull  the 
carriages  are  horses.  And  those  happy 
faces  beaming  back  at  you  are  sight- 
seers, off  on  a  tour  of  the  city  in  the 
194.S  manner. 

Gone  are  all  traces  of  self-con- 
sciousness that  sometimes  afflicted  the 
1942  luxury  "rubber-neck'"  bus  pas- 
sengers. In  its  place  is  a  new  spirit  of 
leisurely  congeniality  that  makes  for 
conversation  and  fun  among  the  visi- 
tors. 

The  transition  from  motor  to 
horse  occurred  in  May  1942,  when  Vic- 
tory Tours  decided  to  keep  the  busi- 
ness going  in  the  most  patriotic  way 
possible.  In  place  of  the  familiar 
gasoline-burners,  there  would  be  hay- 
burners,  sleek,  spirited  and  well-fed. 
Instead  of  rubber-tired  buses,  there 
would  be  shiny,  well-padded  carriages. 
The  rest  was  up  to  the  public. 

The  problem  of  getting  the  right 
horses  was  much  easier  than  that  of 
finding  suitable  carriages.  Mr.  Blake- 
ley,  major-domo  of  the  tours,  hunted 
around  in  his  memory,  talked  with 
men  who  were  old  enough  to  be  famil- 
iar with  such  matters,  and  ended  up, 
successfully,  at  the  Henderson  Stables 
in  Winchester. 

The  exact  carriages  for  which  he 
was  searching  were  there — brakes  which 
would  hold  14  passengers;  opera  coach- 
es; station  wagons:  and  even  a  large 
coach  capable  of  seating  23  passengers. 
Best  of  all,  the  collection  was  in  splen- 
did condition. 

The  other  necessary  adjustments 
to  this  pioneer  development  in  the 
field  of  sightseeing  were  overcome  in 
short  order.  The  drivers,  only  one  of 
whom  was  familiar  with  horses,  mas- 
tered the  intricacies  of  the  reins.  The 
"informative  talks"  were  expanded  to 
include  more  data,  more  informality 
in  accordance  with  dobbin's  casual 
pace.  Time  is  what  the  horses  have  in 
plenty,  and  careful  study  is  what  the 
Boston  historical  sights  requirp.  The 
two  elements  blend  nicely. 

The  drivers  are  now  well-acquaint- 
ed with  public  reaction,  particularly 
that  of  children.  After  a  few  minutes 
of  adjustment  to  the  trip,  the  young- 
sters begin  to  edge  forward,  nearer  and 
nearer  the  driver.  Presently,  one  or 
more  of  the  younger  generation  will 
ask  for  a  chance  to  hold  the  reins. 
And  frequently,  when  traffic  and  time 
is  right,  this  wish  is  granted.  The 
Victory  Sightseeing  Tours  can  chalk 
up  another  life-long  fan.  with  a  repeat 
trip  a  cherished  ambition. 

The  grown-ups.  too.  have  taken  to 
this  new  method  of  travel  like  the  pro- 
verbial duck-to-water.  Interestingly 
enough,  many  longtime  residents  have 
renewed  acquintance  with  the  city  via 
one  of  these  tours.  But  the  visitors 
are  the  ones  who  have  gone  all-out  for 
this  way  of  sightseeing.  The  figures 
prove  it,  with  a  tidy  average  of  400 
passengers  a  day  clop-clopping  around 
the  city. 


Lack  ba 
business 


1 


iwomen  .  . 

Select  your  Easter 
costume  from  a 
smartly  styled 
assortment  priced 
to  please  you. 

Gowns,  Frocks  and 
Sportswear,  also  very 
Smart  Hats  to  match 
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Just  a  step  from 
Symphony  Hall  Subway 

Monday,  9.30  A.  M.  \o  5.30  P.  M. 
Tues.-Sat.,  9  A.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

Xfe^.  2096 


Clear,  concise  fashions  that 
work  from  nine  to  nine — that's 
the  picture  for  Spring.  Basically 
simple  clothes  with  the  accent  on 
line  and  fabric,  but  given  a 
courageous,  "chin-up"'  look  with 
smart  accessories. 

Accessories  that  are  not  in  any 
sense  of  the  word  substitutes, 
but  clever  new  ideas  and  uses  of 
materials  hitherto  latent  in 
fashion.  Ceramics  and  plastics 
are  particularly  adaptable  to  this 
sort  of  thing.  You'll  see  fat  little 
beetles  for  yoiu-  ears,  in  heavenly 
colors  and  studded  with  stones 
in  a  deeper  tone.  These  come 
with  lapel  pin  to  match  and  are 
especially  effective  in  a  soft, 
cerulean  blue,  with  sapphires 
and  a  mimosa  yellow  with  topaz. 
The  same  effect  is  carried  out 
with  fruit,  pears,  apples,  etc.  in 
ceramics,  the  choice  is  unlimited 
— gay  squirrels,  frisky  lambs, 
horses  and  dogs,  and  our  pet 
eye-catcher  a  set  of  cunning 
duck  and  drake  earrings  and  pin. 

Blouses,  blouses  and  more 
blouses — frilly  and  feminine  for 
after-five  fillip,  crisp  and  tucked 
for  daytime.  Try  a  "dandy" 
blouse  with  crisp,  narrow  ruff- 
ling cascading  around  the  neck 
and  plunging  to  a  new  low  in 
front,  and  the  same  repeated  on 
the  full  cut  sleeves.  For  fun.  a 
narrow  black  ribbon  tie.  Or  try 
an  engagingly  simple  sanforized 
cotton  pique  with  plain  roinul 
neck  and  open-work  bands. 
Don't  overlook  the  drawstring 
neckline. 

For  our  money,  white  gloves 
are  spring,  but  those  of  you  who 
crave  color  can  have  it.  either 
strong  primary  colors  or  lush 
flower  tones.  For  something  en- 
different,  try  the  twin- 
double-woven  washable 
that  combine  two  lovel> 
in  one  fabric.  Finally, 
don't  forget  white  for  «lim-out — 
a  luminous  white  gartlenia  for 
your  coat,  with  earrings  to  match 
or  a  white  lacy  scarf  over  yoiu- 
hair.  For  increased  visibility, 
carry  a  white  handkerchief,  and — 
here's  an  advance  note — a  glove 
with  phosphorescent  palm  for 
hailing  that  elusive  taxi. 


tirely 
tint, 

gloves 
colors 


by  31argo  Hamilton 

Don't  forget  to  drop  in  to  your 
favorite  jewelers.  They  all  have 
sections  devoted  exclusively  to 
smart,  inexpensive  new  costume 
jewelry.  In  many  cases,  you'll 
find  the  only  pieces  of  metal 
jewelry  left.  For  instance,  what 
could  be  more  intriguing  than  a 
sculptured  bowknot  pin  dangling 
two  gold  barred  balls  like  bird- 
cages, inside  of  which  you  carry 
a  tiny  fistfidl  of  inimounted 
gems — amethysts.  topaz.  sap- 
phires all  jumbled  luxuriously 
together. 


"Morale  is  a  Woman's  Busi- 
ness"— a  potent  |)hrase.  Behiufl 
it  we  find  men  and  women  work- 
ing persistently  and  with  great 
ingenuity  to  keep  this  uoman's 
business  rolling. 

No  more  metal  lipstick  ctin- 
tainers — we'll  use  plastic  or  woo<l. 
Government  slashes  alcohol  con- 
sumption—  their  answer,  cream 
colognes,  solid  perfumes.  Most 
important,  accent  on  the  "dry" 
items — body  sachets.  dusting 
powders  and  talcs. 

Essential  oils  and  bases,  form- 
erly used  for  creams,  are  now 
doing  their  war  duly.  But  in- 
genuity replaces  them  with  their 
hitherto  unrecognized,  "poor  re- 
lation" brethren. 

A  most  recent  and  noteworthy 
example  of  this  ingenuity  is  the 
new  trio  consisting  of  two  creams 
and  a  lipstick  just  placed  on  the 
market  by  ^  a<l.  Your  old  child- 
hood friend,  cod  liver  oil.  is  the 
base.  Not  the  cod  liver  oil  as 
you  remember  it.  but  all  "glam- 
oured" iq)  with  nasty  taste  and 
smell  cleverly  removed.  Only  a 
delightful,  spring-like  fragrance 
emanates  from  this  "\»ar  baby". 

The  creams — there  are  two. 
one  for  oily  and  one  for  tlry 
skin — are  definitely  practical. 
The  cream  for  dry  skin  boasts 
50'^(  cod-liver  oil.  a  boon  for  all 
women    with    this   condition  as 

Continued  on  Page  24 


School  for  Professional 
Modeling  and  the  Art 
of  Graceful  Living 

Director 

Mildred  L.  Albert 

35   Commonwealih    Avenue,  Boston 
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FASHIONS 

that  accent 

Quality 
Distinction 
and 
Dependability 


See  our  brilliant  \943  col' 
lecUon   of   neu>  Sprinq 
suits,  topcoats  and 
millinen). 
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PAI>TER  WITH 
A  POIXT 

Continued  from  Page  19 

run.  not  walk  to  the  appointed 
gallery.  It  mil  be  well  worth  yoin- 
while.  The  biting  brilliance  of 
his  portrayals,  blended  with  a 
deep  and  tolerant  understanding, 
will  offer  a  not-to-be-missed  ar- 
tistic treat. 

Born  in  W  ebster.  ^lassachu- 
setts.  Joe  Miron  served  in  orld 

ar  I.  as  a  member  of  the  L  .  S. 
Air  Corps.  When  the  war  ended, 
he  kept  moving  about  the  world, 
working  as  tleck-hand.  logger, 
ranch-hand  in  the  Northwest, 
and  any  other  job  that  promised 
plenty  of  activity. 

This  restless  drive  brought 
him.  finally,  to  Worcester,  where 
the  unexpected  chance  to  help 
the  commercial  artist  launched 
him  on  his  present  career.  And 
because  he  likes  people,  tending 
bar  provided  a  practical  outlet 
that  in  no  way  interfered  with 
his  first  favorite — painting. 

Vt  hether  he  is  presiding  genial- 
ly behind  the  oval  bar  at  Dinty 
Moore's  in  Boston,  crisp  and  im- 
maculate in  his  white  jacket,  or 
dominating  the  Casino  Bar  at 
Falmouth  Heights  during  the 
summer  months  in  a  wildly- 
striped  pidlover  and  French  be- 
ret. Joe  is  enjoying  himself. 
You  can  count  on  that. 

Member  of  a  family  long  con- 
nected with  the  arts.  Joe  is 
proud  to  point  out  that  his 
father  sang  buffo  basso  with  the 
original  Boston  Opera  Company 
under  the  direction  of  Henry 
Clay  Barnaby.  Another  family 
"first"  of  which  he  is  equally 
proud  is  that  his  father  was  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the 
famous  Lamb's  Club.  Of  his  own 
turn  on  the  vaudeville  circuits  as 
a  "single"  act,  Joe  has  less  to 
say,  except  that  he  wasn't  a 
crashing  success. 

Once  you  have  met  Joe  Miron. 
you  can  be  sure  that  you  have 
added  a  personality  as  colorful 
and  vivid  as  his  water-colors  to 
your  circle  of  acquaintances. 
And  once  you  have  seen  his  work, 
you  voll  realize  how  broad  the 
scope  of  water-color  can  be.  in 
subject  matter  and  in  freedom 
of  execution.  As  an  artist  and 
as  a  man.  Joe  stands  out. 


HISTORY.  AH  ME 

I  sing  of  uncle  Hillikin. 
Nom  de  Plumed  'McShaw", 
W  ho  had  a  hand  in  ev'ry  bank 
From  Maine  to  Arkansas. 
But    then   one   awfully  careless 
night 

Dear  uncle  dropped  his  saw. 
He  tangled  with  a  guard  named 
Hank, 

W  ho  beat  I  nk  to  the  draw . 

— Loring  Gilmore 


Still  BlowM  the  Horn 

Continued  from  Page  18 

against  the  scenery.  It  seems  he 
listens  to  the  sound  of  the  world's 
conclusion.  The  cue  is  over,  and 
Herr  Brenner  cannot  play. 

Then,  softly,  more  beautiful 
than  one  has  ever  heard  before — 
though  the  score  calls  for  forte — 
comes  the  sound  of  a  horn.  Sil- 
ver notes,  like  dream  voices.  Like 
sounds  from  Heaven  itself.  But 
from  the  left  wing. 

Herr  conductor  is  annoyed. 
The  score  is  known  and  well- 
marked.  Forte,  loudly,  it  says. 
Pianissimo  it  is  played.  He  plans 
a  sharp  rebuke,  one  sees  clearly. 
Soloists  vWll  take  no  more  such 
insolent,  personal  liberties.  Loud 
will  be  loud;  soft  will  be  soft. 

The  opera  continues. 

Herr  Brenner,  too.  is  gone  now. 
Perhaps  to  find  out  where  Papa 
Jean  has  learned  to  play  the  solo 
that  way. 
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1354  BEACOn  STREET 
CooUdqe  Corner 
Brookline 


•  Dashing,  colorful  neu- 

spring  styles,  keyed 
to  the  tempo  of 
the  times  .  . 

•  Smart  neu.-  coats  and 
dresses  in  brilliant 
variety  .  .  . 

•  Suits  icith  lovely,  lean 

lines,  deftly  designed 
in  fine,  legal 
fabrics  .  . 

•  Millinery  delightfully 
feminine  or  superbly 

classic  in  style  .  . 

Accessories  to  dramatize  you 
in  the  IQ4J  manner 
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Chinese  Reciiies 

Interesting  international  menu 
variation  for  housewives  faced 
>vith  current  food  problems  are 
these  authentic  Chinese  recipes. 
They'll  add  spice  to  mid-week 
meals,  and  provide  a  very  taste- 
tantalizing  treat. 


Steamed  !^parei*ib$>i 
with  Bhi<*k  Beaii$$ 

1  lb.  fresh  spareribs 

3  teaspoons  black,  beans 

2  cloves  garlic 
Teaspoon  soy  sauce 

3  teaspoons  sugar 

1  teaspoon  cornstarch 

Soak  black  beans  until  soft. 
Crush  the  garlic  and  black 
beans  together.  Cut  spare- 
ribs  into  inch-long  pieces  one 
rib  wide.  Mix  all  ingredients 
together  and  steam  for  one 
half-hour. 

Steamed  E^'^plaiits^ 

2  peeled  eggplants 

I  cup  cooked  meat,  any  sort 

]/2  cup  cooked  rice 

1  cup  meat  broth 

1  large  onion  chopped  fine 

I  large  stalk  celery,  chopped  fine 

3  tablespoons  soy  sauce 
Pepper  and  salt 

Cut  stem  from  eggplants,  re- 
move seeds.  Fry  the  meat, 
onions,  celery,  tomato  and 
rice  for  two  minutes  in  well- 
greased  fry  pan.  Add  meat 
broth,  soy  bean  sauce,  pep- 
per and  salt.  Stir  mixture 
well  and  cook  for  five  min- 
utes. Put  as  much  stuffing 
in  each  plant  as  it  will  hold, 
and  cover  it  with  the  slice 
from  the  stem  end.  Sprinkle 
with  salt  and  papper  to  taste. 
Steam  until  soft:  about  thir- 
ty minutes. 

Peafil  Cele»tiaij>« 

6  large  peaches 

4  large  tablespoons  ginger  syrup 
I  pt.  ice  cream 

IValnuts,  chopped  fine 

,'4  cup  candied  ginger,  chopped  fine 

Remove  the  skin  from  the 
peaches,  and  cut  them  in 
halves.  Remove  the  pits. 
Drop  a  little  ginger  syrup, 
taken  from  preserved  ginger, 
on  each  half  peach.  Bake  the 
peaches  in  a  fairly  moderate 


oven.  \^  hen  they  become 
slightly  brown  and  dry,  re- 
move them  and  cool.  Place 
two  halves  of  peaches  on  a 
plate  and  fill  the  centers  with 
ice  cream.  Sprinkle  with  the 
walnuts  and  candied  ginger. 


Continued  from  Page  22 

their  problem:  the  cream  for 
oily  skin  is  25'^  ^  cod  liver  oil. 

But  the  pet  of  this  trio,  in  our 
estimation,  is  the  new  lipstick — 
creamy  without  being  gooey,  and 
it  stays  with  you  thru  dining  and 
fond  farewells  I  All  this  in  a 
chubby  plastic  case  with  a  really 
workable  swivel  action.  Tariff, 
$1  plus  tax.  Vi  e  can't  think  of  a 
nicer  way  to  supplement  your 
Vitamin  A  and  D  intake. 

Being  an  old  lipstick  "tryer- 
outer".  with  half-used  numbers 
to  the  right  ami  left  of  us.  we've 
gone  overboard  on  this  one.  Oh. 
yes,  it  comes  in  five  flattering 
shades.  A  real  ""find"  with  which 
to  kiss  the  boys  goodbyl 

Double  starre<l  for  your  beauty 
box — and  most  im|)ortant  for 
your  consideration — are  the  new 
cream  colognes.  Complying  with 
drastic  governmental  cuts  in  the 
amount  of  alcohol  available,  the 
manufacturers  have  pro<luced 
this  item  which  is  far  superi<»r  to 
the  old  colognes. 


LaVers  Letter  Shop 

Multigraphing,  Mailing 
Addressing,  Mimeographing 
PARK  SO.  BLDG.    Han  1842 
Carolyn  LaVers       Arcade  Sfore  1 1 


Beatrice  Kay 

Continued  from  Page  1 4 

old-timers  secretly  cherish  the 
idea  that  she  has  peeled  about 
thirty  years  off  her  age.  It  is  not 
so.  Perish  the  thought  I  Or  bring 
along  your  own  microscope  and 
prove  it  to  yourself. 

Her  favorite  audiences  are  ser- 
vicemen and  Bostonians.  The 
city  rates  because  Miss  Kay  feels 
that  audiences  here  won't  ap- 
plaud unless  they  mean  it.  Sin- 
cerity like  that,  she  insists,  is  a 
rarity. 

Owner  of  a  farm  in  New  Jer- 
sey. Miss  Kay  chose  the  mellow 
old  house  because  it  looked  much 
•"more  like  New  England  than 
any  other  nearby  place  I  could 
find".  It  is  filled  with  antiques 
collected  in  her  travels,  and  22 
of  the  acres  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. This  last  fact  makes  her 
happy.  And  come  Spring,  the 
front  yard  is  going  to  do  its  part. 
There  will  be  a  \  ictory  Garden 
there  I 


FEATHER  IN  THE  HEATHER 

I  used  to  know  a  little  bir«l 

W  ho  never  tried  to  fly. 

He'd  hang  out  in  my  sunny  yard 

And  simply  mope  around. 

I  iM)inte<l  to  the  trees  one  <lay. 

And  asked  him,  ""Vk  by  not  fly?" 

He  sai*!,  '"^our  brain  is  brittle, 
parti. 

My  grid>  is  on  the  ground  I" 

— Loring  Gilmore 


ENTIRE  NEW 
KITCHEN  ENABLES 
US  TO  SERVE  OUR 
FAMOUS  DISHES 
lEHER  TNAIL 


CHOICE  CHINESE  anij  AMERICAN  DISHES 
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ats 
for  Easter 


Hats  this  Spring  are  partic- 
ularly interesting  and  lovely 


A  smart  costume  topped  off 
with  a  Hobbs  Hat,  created 
to  your  individual  self  by 
Miss  Una  Dudley  Hobbs  her- 
self, with  carefully  selected 
materials  and]  attention  to 
fine  details,  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  any  [outfit — and  not 
expensive. 


Una  Dudley  Hobbs 

49  WEST  ST.  BOSTON 

Telephone  HUBbard  4396 


ACE  ART  CO. 


Ttie  perfect  mounting 
for  photoi,  clipplngi 
and  V-Mall  in  your 
"Victory  Albumi." 
NuAce  corners  also 
a.ailable  in  nine  other 
colon.  Send  lOc  for 
package  and  s< 


99  COULD  ST 
READING.  MASS 


NATURE  NOTE 

I  remember  Mell  the  time 

When  I  was  just  a  seed. 

The  great  big  sun  grabbed  hold 

of  me. 
TODAY  I  am  a  weed. 
I  have  to  hide  my  little  head. 
Can't  lord  it  like  a  tree. 
I  wish,  just  once  before  I'm  dead. 
Some  doggj  'd  notice  ME  I 

— Loring  Gilmore 


Don't  Think  It 

Wasn't  Work 

Meet  attractive  Dorothy  W  ar- 
ren,  Vincent  Club  member,  who 
rates  high  honors  for  her  part  in 
winning  ad-contracts  for  the  1943 
"Vincent  Ventures"  program. 

Most  people  who  pause  to  won- 
der how  all  those  ads  and  signa- 
tures happen  to  appear  in  the 
plump  program  book  that  an- 
nounces each  anniversary  show 
assume  that  the  work  has  been 
done  by  some  new  form  of  happy 
gremlin;  that  plush  carpets  are 
rolled  out  by  eager  business  men 
waving  handfuls  of  folding  money 
which  they  Mish  taken  off  their 
hands  in  return  for  an  ad.  It's  a 
pleasant  picture,  but  it  doesn't 
happen  to  be  so.  Sheer  persist- 
ence and  energy  are  written  large 
on  every  page.  There's  footMork 
and  head  work  behind  every  ad. 
The  assignments  given  each  girl 
literally  cover  the  city,  from  At- 
lantic Avenue  to  Coolidge  Corner 
ami  back  to  Federal  Street.  And 
each  girl  must  provide  her  own 
magic  carpet  to  do  the  work. 

The  final  score  achieved  by 
Dorothy  is  not  important  here. 
The  fact,  however,  that  she  made 
good  and  had  a  "fine  time,  thank 
you"  is  definite  tribute  to  her 
go-get-it  spirit. 

The  best  part  of  four  weeks 
went  into  her  task,  excepting,  of 
course,  her  regular  full  morning's 
work  at  Red  Cross  headquarters 
as  "secretary's  secretary".  Even 
after  stores  were  closed  and  pros- 

Conlinued  on  Page  27 
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RESETTING 
REFLATING 
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252  Boylston  Street 
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SEE  BOSTON 
THE  NEW  WAY 


We  feel  sure  that  the  trav- 
eling public  will  enjoy  to 
the  utmost  the  novelty  of 
a  ride  in  stylish  equipment 
behind  a  pair  of  noble 
horses,  which  are  again 
coming  into  their  own. 
They  will  know  at  the 
same  time  that,  by  doing 
this,  they  are  helping  to 
save  rubber  and  gas  for 
Victory. 


$I€!HT-SEIi:iIVO 
VICTORY 
TOIRS 

all  tifp^el  ajj 

lu^z  .  .  . 

Main  Starting  Point 

HOTEL  STATLER 

For  Reservations, 
call  HAN.  2000 

THE 
CKAY  LIXE 


Newspaper  ^OteS  Continued  from  Page  13 


AMERICA— The  Presiden- 
tial worry  is  not  quite  over  yet. 
The  trouble  is  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hayes  walk  to  church! 
This  is  what  the  New  York  Post 
has  to  say  of  it:  "We  have 
heard  comments  made  on  the 
fact  that  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Hayes  walk  to  church.  It  is 
said  by  these  friendly  critics 
that  the  chief  magistrate  and 
the  first  lady  of  the  land,  as  the 
phrase  goes,  should  ride  to  church 
in  a  carriage.  We  should  say, 
however,  that  the  President  is  in 
a  position  where  he  can  do  pre- 
cisely as  he  thinks  best,  and, 
moreover,  it  seems  to  us  pecul- 
iarly fitting  that  he  and  his  wife 
should  walk  to  church,  if  the 
circumstances  make  it  conveni- 
ent. The  President  is  the  tem- 
porary servant  of  the  people,  not 
an  hereditary  ruler;  he  repre- 
sents the  people,  not  one  in  a 
thousand  of  whom  ride  to  church 
in  a  carriage.   Why  should  he?' 

Leaving  li.e  front  page  while  we 
still  have  om-  strength,  we  now 
turn  lightly  to  page  2.  The  en- 
tire page  is  taken  up  >vith  a  ser- 
ial story  titled:  "Loved  to  the 
Last,  or  Lost  and  Found".  They 
really  tohl  a  fine  story  with  the 
title,  but  the  anonymous  author 
had  plenty  more  to  spare.  The 
Bystander  hasn't  caught  the 
drift  of  the  tale  as  yet.  hut  a  few 
samples  of  the  writing  will  give 
you  a  rough  i<lea: 

A  low.  cracked  laugh  broke 
from  the  old  woman,  as  she  felt 
the  rather  stout  person  of  Jane 
Kelly  striving  to  force  itself  be- 
tween the  crossed  supporters  of 
her  couch  in  search  of  the  box — 
but  she  said  nothing — and  when 
the  sound  of  an  oath  bespoke 
the  disappointment  of  her  visi- 
tor in  not  finding  the  object  of 
her  search,  the  old  woman  be- 
gan to  shix-c-  with  affright,  for 
there  was  something  fiendish  in 
the  sound. 


Now,'  said  Jane  Kelly,  lift- 
ing herself  fiercely  from  the 
floor,  'yo'J  II  have  the  goodness, 
just  for  the  novelty  of  the  thing, 
to  tell  me  where  that  box,  with 
the  iron  bars,  in  which  you  keep 
my  earrings  and  somebody  else's 
gold,  IS  hid  away.  I  want  that 
box.  and  I  mean  to  have  that 
box;  do  you  understand,  my 
precious  old  Jezabel?' 

They  carry  on  at  great  length 
about  the  box.  but  you.  dear 
readers,  will  have  to  worry  along 
unsatisfied,  until  a  later  reading 
lesson.  The  magnifying  glass 
just  dropped  "fiercely  to  the 
floor,  where  it  struck  with  a  re- 
sounding thud". 

No  phase  of  the  week's  news 
remained  unscathed  in  the  Fam- 
ily Herald.  Further  pages  con- 
centrate avidly  on  the  day-by- 
day  tloings  all  over  the  world,  by 
cable  and  correspondent.  Can- 
adian and  American  markets  arc 
sharply  scrutinized  for  prices  and 
general  health,  and  manufac- 
turers recei>e  their  due.  Even 
the  a«lvertisers  get  a  hearing  on 
the  remaining  pages  1  to  8,  in 
a  quiet  sort  of  way.  The  editors, 
too.  strike  some  mighty  blows  on 
the  last  page  via  the  printed 
word,  letting  the  chips  drop 
where  they  may.  But  pardon  us. 
the  light  is  grow  ing  dim  no>4 . 
The  Bystander  rises  from  a  lo\» 
crouch,  folds  the  paper  gently, 
and  puts  it  back  in  its  frame  for 
another  month. 

The  time  has  come  to  say  fare- 
well. Perchance  another  month 
w  ill  "restore  oiu-  vision  sufficient- 
ly to  permit  reading  about  the 
Boston  Roivals  of  Mootl\  anti 
Sanky.  as  seen  through  the  clear. 
li(}uid  eyes  of  the  Family  Herald 
editors."  Perchance. 

.\nyway.  with  a  touch  of  "tran- 
quil excitement",  we  say  farewell. 

— The  Bystander 


}|—L  LIGHT 
RONT 


-J  Many  Fun  Producing  Noveltie 
Dance,  Dinner  a  Party  Favors 
Balloons, all  size8.shapes-color$ 
We  make  your  partya  mirthday 
For  the  home,  club  or  birthday 


 «  JPtcialtnj /or  HI  Holiaafj  •  

Z2  Bromfield  St.,  Boston.  Mass 
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pects  tucked  safely  into  their 
homes  at  night,  Dorothy  kept  on 
working.  These  were  the  hours 
M'hen  she  studied  the  newspapers, 
and  made  out  her  next  day's 
schedule  for  ad-hunting. 

"The  most  unusual  thing  that 
happened  to  me  while  I  was  out 
looking  for  ads?  Probably  the 
time  I  nearly  electrocuted  a 
man!" 

The  story  behind  this  state- 
ment gives  you  a  clue  to  Dorothy's 
endurance.  On  the  third  at- 
tempt to  find  an  owner  of  a  busi- 
ness at  "home",  Dorothy  arrived 
quite  late  in  the  afternoon.  Ap- 
proaching the  elevator,  she  no- 
ticed that  the  door  was  partly 
open.  No  operator  was  around, 
so  the  only  answer  seemed  to  be 
self-service.  Just  as  she  reached 
out  to  pull  the  door  open,  a  voice 
from  somewhere  inside  the  shaft 
let  out  a  frightening  bellow.  In 
no  uncertain  terms,  she  was  ad- 
vised to  get  away  from  there, 
and  keep  her  hand  off  that  door. 

The  stairway  was  conveniently 
hidden  from  sight  by  a  nice  fat 
pillar,  so  Dorothy  stood  there  de- 
bating her  next  step.  Finally, 
however,  across  the  hall  the  door 
of  another  elevator  opened,  and 
a  small,  bored  man  in  uniform 
beckoned  to  her. 

On  her  way  back  down  the 
stairs,  once  the  call  had  been 
completed,  she  ran  straight  in- 
to the  man-behind-the-voice. 
He  was  much  calmer  now,  and 
he  apologized  for  his  language. 
He  had  been  working  on  the  ele- 
vator in  the  shaft,  doing  some- 
thing important  to  an  electrical 
circuit.  If  she  had  succeeded  in 
pulling  open  the  door,  it  Mould 
have  "shorted"  the  circuit  and 
given  him  an  acute  case  of  elec- 
trocution. 

The  secretaries  where  she  visit- 
ed rate  high  tribute  from  Dorothy. 

"They  let  me  wait  for  their 
bosses",  she  explains,  "and  when 
the  wait  was  more  than  a  half 
hour,  they  often  talked  to  me". 

An  excellent  skater,  a  better- 
than-average  skier,  swimmer  and 
tennis  player,  Dorothy  used  her 
stamina  to  excellent  advantage 
in  the  cause  of  the  "Vincent 
Ventures"  program.  She  was 
successful,  certainly,  but  if  you 
think  soliciting  ads  isn't  work, 
just  try  it. 


Boston  lleil  €Jros!i$  lllood  Donor  Center 


The  Blood  Donor  Center.  691 
Boylston  Street,  ha*  been  noti- 
fied that  it  leads  all  other  centers 
throughout  the  United  States, 
including  New  York  City  in  the 
amount  of  blood  shipped  daily 
to  the  blood  bank.  At  it  incep- 
tion a  year  ago  last  December, 
242  pints  were  shipped  out  as  a 
result  of  the  first  week's  dona- 
tions. This  past  week  saw  plasma 
being  shipped  at  the  rate  of  over 
600  pints  daily.  This  is  only  a 
starter  as  the  center's  quota  is 
to  be  upped  to  better  than  5000 
pints  weekly. 

this  new  quota, 
Boston  Chapter 
the  Blood  Donor 
'Vie  will  meet  this 
it  is  set  for  us. 
However  the  work  of  our  hun- 
dreds of  volunteer  workers  and 
staff  members  would  be  of  no 
avail  if  it  were  not  for  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  patriotic  Bostonians 
who  have  always  been  eager  to 
give  their  blood  for  victory.  An 
appeal  to  them  for  more  and  more 
blood  donors  has  never  and  will 
never  go  unheeded". 

Realization  of  the  value  of  this 
center  was  increased  enormously, 
w  hen  medical  officials  stated  that 
more  than  150  names  would  have 
been  added  to  the  death  list  after 
the  Cocoanut  Grove  fire.  Re- 
ports from  the  battle  fronts  indi- 
cate that  the  Army  and  Navy  are 
finding  blood  plasma  even  more 


In  regards 
Alan  Morse, 
Chairman  of 
Service  says 
quota  when 


valuable  than  expected  in  saving 
the  lives  of  the  wounded.  Thus 
an  ever  increasing  number  of 
blood  donors  will  be  needed  to 
sustain  the  lives  of  our  boys  who 
have  suffered  in  the  cause  of 
Democracy. 

Donors  come  from  every  walk 
of  American  life.  The  first  donor 
was  Mrs.  Leverett  Saltonstall. 
Others  have  included  Mayor 
Tobin  and  other  prominent  muni- 
cipal, state  and  national  figures. 
Housewives  take  time  out  from 
their  ever  pressing  duties  to 
donate,  college  students  during 
holidays  or  after  school  .  .  .  ser- 
vicemen give  up  portions  of  their 
precious  hours  of  liberty  that 
come  few  and  far  between  in 
order  that  an  increasing  number 
of  their  shipmates  and  buddies 
may  return  intact  to  the  soil  of 
this  great  land. 

The  most  outstanding  tlonor 
propelled  himself  seven  miles  in 
his  wheel  chair  to  contribute  his 
blood  .  .  .  not  once  but  twice  he 
came  when  the  Center  broadcast 
an  appeal  for  more  donors.  .  .  . 

For  this  outstanding  service  to 
humanity,  the  Center  was  award- 
ed this  last  fall,  the  Army- Navy 
"E'*  award.  This  fact  should 
make  us  Bostonians  feel  very 
proud  of  such  excellent  work. 
Congratulations  from  the  editor 
and  staff  of  this  publication. 
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SPORTS  FOR  MEN 

AT  BOSTONS  MODERN 
RECREATION  CENTER 

★  BASKETBALL 

★  SWLMMING 

★  HANDBALL 

★  SQUASH 

★  BADMINTON 

★  SOFTBALL 

★  TRACK 

Short  Term  Memberships  for 

War  Workers  and 
Men  Preparing  for  Service 

Y.M.C.A. 

316  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 
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Overnight  Cases,  Trunks 
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Soecial  discount  to  teachers 
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Iloraee-The  Harrowed — Continued  from  Page  8 


RMrs.  Sanders  fixes  him  Mith  a 
sharp  look. 

"Remember,  my  good  man, 
that  the  first  one  finding  his  or 
her  ball  may  enjoy  a  respite 
while  the  other  is  hunting  his  or 
ball.  In  faet,"  she  goes  on.  "he 
or  she  who  does  not  find  his  or 
her  ball,  shall  receive  a  penalty 
stroke  for  every  additional  five 
minutes  required  by  him  or  her!" 

Old  Grump  lets  out  a  yell  of 
rage. 

"Look,  woman,  don't  you  try 
any  tricks  on  me!"  he  screams. 
"I  am  playing  what  is  left  of  a 
Red  Dimple  Special,  and  you  are 
not  to  claim  it  as  yours!" 

"As  if  I  would!"  Mrs.  Sanders 
snorts  back  at  him. 

They  poke  around  some  more, 
and  while  they  are  so  doing,  I 
raise  myself  slightly  for  a  look  at 
the  ball  under  me.  It  is  not  a 
Red  Dimple,  so  I  wink  at  ^Irs. 
Sanders  as  I  step  aside.  She 
catches  on  fast. 

"Grump!"  she  gloats,  "here  is 
my  ball.  I  shall  noM  time  you 
wbile  you  hunt  yours.  Remem- 
ber, a  penalty  stroke  for  every 
five  minutes  spent  in  hunting!" 

After  ten  minutes  have  passed, 
I  begin  to  feel  sorry  for  the  old 
character,  so  I  bump  the  tree 
gently,  spilling  the  ball  onto  the 
ground.  For  a  long  minute, 
Grump  looks  accusingly  at  me, 
but  I  ignore  him.  Finally,  the 
two  of  them  take  big  snipes  at 
their  balls,  and  get  back  onto  the 
fairway.  As  they  start  aM  ay,  Mrs. 
Sanders  turns  to  me. 

"My  dear  dog,  wouldn't  you 
like  to  join  us  as  mc  stroll  around 
the  course?"  she  asks.  "If  I  Min, 
you  may  come  home  me 
and  have  the  rest  of  my  Sunday 
roast,  me  preferring  vegetables 
anyway !" 

Rationing  and  the  times  being 
tough,  before  I  knoM"  it,  my 
mouth  is  open,  and  words  come 
out. 

"Delighted!"  I  inform  her.  "I 
could  do  with  a  snack,  being  a 
big  dog." 

Well,  you'd  think  neither  of 
them  had  ever  heard  a  dog  talk 
before,  the  way  they  carried  on. 
Old  Grump  turns  green  and 
hangs  onto  a  tree.  Mrs.  Sanders, 
fortunately,  is  made  of  tougher 
stuff.  All  she  does  is  say  "^'ell, 
I  never!"  over  and  over  again. 

Finally,  Grump  straightens  up 
and  begins  to  yell. 


"Vkoman!"  he  shouts,  "you 
have  taken  up  ventriloquism  to 
throw  me  off  my  game!  You 
fiend  in  human  form!" 

Mrs.  Sanders  gives  him  a  cold 
look.  "See  here,  you  old  fossil," 
she  informs  him,  "that  was  Hor- 
ace's voice  you  heard.  He  is  a 
talking  dog,  not  to  mention  a 
very  dear  friend  of  mine.  Be 
quiet!  Let  the  game  go  on!" 

Being  also  a  very  bright  dog,  I 
quicklv  catch  on  to  the  game  of 
golf.  It  seems  like  there  is  a 
thing  called  "form",  and  neither 
of  the  two  characters  are  in  it 
Mhen  their  balls  go  to  right  or 
left  instead  of  straight.  And  this 
deviation  is  called  slicing  and 
hooking,  both  of  which  are 
caused  by  hands  or  body  not  be- 
ing correctly  placed. 

They  both  inform  me,  fre- 
quently, that  if  the  pro  Mere  not 
at  the  Mars,  he  Mould  straighten 
them  out  quickly.  But  being  at 
the  Mars,  they  M-iU  have  to  Mork 
it  out  for  themselves.  That,  I 
realize,  they  cannot  do. 

\^  e  are  strolling  along  toward 
the  fourteenth  tee,  Mhich  is 
knoMn  as  a  "dog-leg"  devil, 
Mhen  I  realize  that  my  meat  is 
as  good  as  in  the  bag  if  Mrs. 
Sanders  even  halves  this  hole. 
I  am  deeply  interested,  natural- 
ly, as  she  stands  up  to  hit  her 
ball.  Unfortunately,  I  see  that 
she  has  her  right  foot  too  far 
advanced,  so  I  clear  my  throat. 
She  steps  off  the  tee  and  joins  me. 

"Horace,"  she  says  nicely,  "you 
being  my  caddy,  Mhat  do  you 
advise  me  to  do  here?" 

Speaking  softly,  I  inform  her 
of  her  bad  stance.  Old  Grump  is 
nearly  livid  Mith  rage!  He  shakes 
a  fist  in  her  face. 

"None  of  that,  noM  !"  he  te'.ls 
her.  "It's  cheating!" 

"It  is  not !"  retorts  Mrs.  Sander 
coldly,  digging  a  rule  book  out  of 
her  bag.  "See  that!"  she  snaps, 
pointing  to  a  paragraph. 

The  old  character  simmers 
doMn,  finally,  and  I  Match  Mrs. 
Sanders  address  her  ball.  Her 
stance  is  fine,  and  she  really 
scores  a  fine  bloM  M'ith  the  Mood. 
Our  side  is  on  the  green  in  one. 

Grumps  gives  me  a  respectful 
eye,  Mhich  doesn't  help  his  drive 
any,  and  the  game  is  over  fast, 
once  he  has  taken  seven  digs  in 
the  sand   trap  near  the  green. 

Continued  on  Page  30 
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On  Records 
PALL  RO»ESO> 


A  stirring  collection  of 
songs  sung  by  free  men 
in  thie  world-wide 
struggle  of  the  democ- 
racies against  totalitarian 
aggressors.  Included  are 
Red  Army  songs,  songs  of 
the  Span  ish  Loya  I  ists, 
songs  from  the  concen- 
tration camps  of  Nazi 
Germany,  songs  of  the 
American  labor  move- 
ment. 

Complete 
on  Four 
Ten  Inch  Records 

$3.67 

hy  mail  $3.85 


Boston's  Most  Convenient 
Music  Store 

MOSHER 

181  Tremont  Street 
Boston 

LIBerty  7673 
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€LA!$!^1€  RECORDS 

hy  Marion  Swift 

Paul  Robeson — Songs  of  Free  Men 
Columbia  Album  number  M534 

Of  records  issued  recently,  none 
has  greater  appeal  for  me  than 
this  group  by  Paul  Robeson.  The 
material,  stemming  as  it  does 
from  folk  sources,  has  that  vital- 
ity which  is  so  richly  portrayed 
by  Robeson's  warm.  vibrant 
voice.  His  high  order  of  intelli- 
gence and  immense  capacity  to 
sympathize  with  the  suffering 
and  aspirations  of  his  fellowmen. 
long  ago  led  him  to  use  these 
songs  on  his  concert  programs. 
Now  that  they  have  been  brought 
together  in  a  collection,  his  ad- 
mirers will  find  them  wholly 
satisfying.  These  songs  are  time- 
ly almost  to  the  point  of  being 
controversial.  Indeed,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  no  one  will  hear  them 
with  indifference.  Either  one 
adores  them,  as  I  did.  or  hates 
them  Mith  equal  zest  and  enthu- 
siasm. 

POPULAR  msts 

by  Preston  Sandiford 

Benny  Goodman  with  Peggy  Lee  on  the 
vocal — Columbia  3661  7 

Here's  a  fine  recording  by  Ben- 
ny Goodman.  The  Eddie  Sauter 
arrangement  really  registers  as 
distinctive  and  solid,  vith  a  style 
reminiscent  of  Benny  Carter's 
best.  Goodman's  clarinet  pro- 
vides fine  fill-in  work  as  usual, 
and  Peggy  Lee  rates  tops  on  this 
one,  Mith  a  type  of  tune  that's  a 
"natural"  for  her  style.  Band 
really  sounds  good.  Reverse  side- 
"Sunny  Side  of  the  Street"  fea- 
tures the  Goodman  sextet.  Peggy 
Lee  on  the  vocal.  Only  fair  .  •  . 
suffers  by  comparison  with  other 
great  recordings  of  the  number. 


Our  side  has  indeed  won  in  a 
walk. 

The  old  man  is  a  very  poor 
loser.  He  does  everything  except 
beat  our  brains  out  before  he 
stalks  away  into  the  sunset.  One 
thing,  however,  on  which  he  is 
very  firm. 

"AXomanl"  he  says  crisply. 
"The  next  time  Horace  shall  ad- 
vise me.  not  you.  He  shall  be 
pro  for  Shady  Slipper  if  he  so  de- 
sires. And  I  shall  cut  your  handi- 
cap promptly.  That  is  final  I" 

Mrs.  Sanders  remains  very 
happy.  She  pats  me  on  the  head. 

"Horace."  she  tells  me,  "you 
are  a  jewel  among  dogs.  You 
shall  have  the  key  to  my  pantry, 
not  to  mention  a  diamond  dog 
collar  if  you  so  desire  I" 

Right  then,  my  mind  is  on  the 
food  division,  and  1  inform  her 
of  said  fact.  She  is  as  good  as  her 
word.  \^  e  lope  off  to  her  house, 
and  the  roast  is  mine,  hung  by  a 
string  under  my  chin.  There  is 
also  a  note  informing  the  mis- 
tress of  my  newest  success  in  the 
golfing  world. 

This,  though,  is  where  I  really 
get  in  trouble.  I  am  trotting 
down  High  Street  minding  my 
own  business  when  I  pass  a  line 
of  people  standing  in  front  of 
Zilch's  Butcher  Shop.  I  give  them 
no  thought,  those  |>eople.  until 
1  hear  a  female  scream. 

"Meat  I"  shrieks  the  voice. 
"Meat:    Iwct's  follow  the  dog  I" 

With  that,  the  whole  crowd 
takes  after  me.  I  run.  that  being 
only  goo<l  strategy,  and  the  crowd 
runs.  too.  I  rini  faster,  and  so 
do  they.  Even  a  few  bystanders 
try  to  catch  me  as  1  hurry  past. 
It  is  all  very  troublesome.  I  can 
assure  you. 

I  just  make  it  to  our  apartment 
house,  with  the  feel  of  their  hot 
breath  close  on  my  heels.  Fortu- 
nately, the  couple  who  live  up- 
stairs are  o|>ening  the  door,  and 
I  brush  past  them,  tossing  a 
|X>lite  "Pardon  me  I"  over  my 
shoulder. 

I  hear  later  that  the  crowd 
pushes  them  around  a  bit.  even 
tearing  their  clothes  slightly. 
But  right  then,  it  is  not  on  my 
mind.  1  bark  as  1  dash  up  the 
stairs,  and  the  mistress  has  the 
door  open  when  I  hit  the  top. 
She  also  gets  a  look  at  the  crowd 
behind  me.  and  she  slams  the 
door  shut  just  in  time. 

Continued  on  Page  32 
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DO  YOU  KNOW? 

Continued  from  Page  1 5 

Perry  has  been  with  the  station 
seven  years.  Before  getting  into 
radio,  he  taught  EngUsh  at  the 
Lexington  High  School.  He  now 
teaches  "jive  and  swing  talk"  to 
his  invisible  audience. 

He  is  a  the  very  "'looking  glass" 
image  of  Bob  Hope,  and  is  often 
mistaken  for  that  comedian. 

Although  he  has  travelled  the 
world  over,  a  place  he's  missed 
and  often  wanted  to  visit  is  Cali- 
fornia. ^  ell,  here's  an  exclusive! 
Perry's  wish  may  be  granted.  He 
has  just  been  notified  that  20th 
Century  Fox  will  screen  test  him 
in  New  York  in  April.  Approach- 
ed for  a  comment  on  his  prospec- 
tive Hollywood  career.  Perry  said. 

"I  guess  the  reason  they  want 
me  is  because  they're  running 
out  of  stars  for  their  'horror' 
pictures !" 


y<M  Qa  &4f.  Sheet  QaA,  .  . 

Here  are  a  few  short-cuts  to  help  you  on  your  way. 


AUston — Subway — Lake  Street  or  Water- 
town  car. 

-\rHiigton — Cambridge  Subway  to  Har- 
vard Station,  then  Arlington  Heights  car. 
Or  Subway  to  Lechmere  Station,  then 
Arlington  Center  bus. 

Ashmont — Dorchester  Tunnel  to  Ashmont 
Station. 

Back  Bay — Subway  to  Arlington,  Copley, 
or  Massachusetts  Station;  or  Huntington 
Avenue  Subway  to  Mechanics  or  Sym- 
phony stations. 

Back  Bay  Fens — Subway  to  Massachu- 
setts Station,  then  Queensbury  Street 
bus.  Or  Subway  to  Kenmore  Station, 
then  Chestnut  Hill  or  Cypress  Street  bus. 

Belmont — Cambridge  Subway  to  Harvard 
Station,  then  Belmont  bus. 

Brighton — Subway    Watertown  car. 

Brookline — Subway — Reservoir  car.  Or 
Subway  to  Kenmore  Station,  then  Chest- 
nut Hill  or  Cypress  bus. 

Cambridge — Cambridge  Subway  to  Har- 
vard Station. 

Charlestown — Elevated  to  City,  Thomp- 
son, or  Sullivan  Square  Station. 

Chel.>?ea — East  Boston  Tunnel  to  Maverick 
Station,  then  Chelsea  or  Revere  car.  Or 
Elevated  to  City  Square,  then  Wood- 
lawn  bus. 

City  Point — Dorchester  Tunnel  to  Broad- 
way Station  or  Andrew  Station,  then 
City  Point  car.    Or  Subway — City  Point. 


I)<»rche.ster — Dorchester  Tunnel  to  Fields 
Corner  Station  or  Ashmont  Station.  Or 
Elevated  to  Dudley  Street  Station,  then 
Ashmont  car. 

P2ast  Boston — East  Boston  Tunnel  to 
Maverick  Station.  Cars  to  Jeffries  Point, 
Gladstone  Street,  Orient  Heights,  and 
Lexington  Street. 

East  Caml)ridge — Subway  to  Lechmere 
Station. 

Everett — Elevated  to  Everett  Station. 
Trackless  trolleys  via  Broadway  and 
Main  Street  to  all  parts  of  Everett. 

Forest  Hills — Elevated  to  Forest  Hills 
Station. 

Hyde  Park — Elevated  to  Forest  Hills  Sta- 
tion, then  Cleary  Square  car. 

Jamaica  Plain — Arborway  car  via  Hunt- 
ington Avenue  Subway.  Or  Elevated  to 
Dudley  Street  Station,  then  Jamaica 
Plain  car  from  west  loop. 

Maiden — Elevated  to  Everett  Station. 
Trackless  trolleys  via  Mam  Street  or 
Ferry  Street  to  Maiden. 

Mallapan — Elevated  to  Egleston  Square 
Station,  or  Dorchester  Tunnel  to  Ash- 
mont Station,  then  Mattapan  car  from 
either  station. 

Medford — Elevated  to  Sullivan  Square 
Station,  then  Medford  car  or  bus. 

>Hlton  Lower  Mills — Dorchester  Tunnel 
to  Ashmont  Station,  then  Mattapan  car 
or  Milton  bus. 


/9^3  Ame>fucan  J[lea(f44e  liaAj^LaU  ScUeduU 


(Sundays  and  Holidays  In  parentheses) 


AT 
BOSTON 

AT 
CHICAGO 

AT 
ST.  LOUIS 

AT 
DETROIT 

AT 

CLEVELAND 

AT 

WASHINGTON 

1  AT 
PHILADELPHIA 

AT 

NEW  YORK 

lOSTON 

A 

May  15.  (16.  16) 
July  (5.  5).  6.  7 
Aug.  II.  12,  13.  14 

May  12.  13.  14 
July  9.  10.  (11.  11) 
Aug.  (15.  15).  16. 
17 

May  21.  22.  (23. 
23) 

June  30.  July  1.  2 
Aug.  18   19.  20  21 

May  17.  18,  19.  20 
July  3.  (4.  4) 
Aug.  (22.  22).  24, 
25 

May  7  8  (9  9) 
July  15.  16.  17.  (18. 
18) 

Sept.  14.  15 

Apr.  21.  22.  24 
June  (20  20).  22. 

23.  24 
Sept.  18.  (19.  19) 

Apr.  (25) 
May  3.  4.  5  6 
June  18.  19 
Aug.  28  (29)  30  31 

CHICAGO 

June  3.  4.  5.  (6.  6) 
July  21.  21.  22.  23 
Oct.  2.  (3) 

M 

Apr.  21.  22.  24.  (25. 

25) 
June  22.  23 
Sept.  10.  1  1.  (12.12) 

June  9   10   12  (13 
13) 

Aug  6  7  (8  8) 
Sept.  (6  6) 

May  3.  4.  5.  6 
June  25.  26.  (27. 
27) 

Sept.  2.  4.  (5) 

May  29  (30  30) 
July  27  28  29.  30 
Sept.  (26.  26).  27. 
28 

May  26.  27.  28 
July  31.  Aug.  (1.  1). 
2 

Sept.  22.  23.  24.  25 

May  (31    31).  June 
1.  2 

July  24.  (25.  25).  26 
Sent.  29.  29.  30 

IT.  LOUIS 

.May  (31.  3l).Ju.ne 
1.  2 

July  24.  (25.  25).  26 
Sept.  29.  29.  30 

Apr.  30.  May  1.  (2. 
2) 

June  15.  16.  17 
Sept.  17.  18.  (19.19) 

E 

\pr.  27  28  29 
June  18.  19.  (20. 
20) 

Sept.  2.  3.  4.  (5) 

June  9.  10.  12.  (13. 
13) 

Aug.  6.  7.  (8.  8) 
Sept.  (6.  6) 

May  26.  27.  28 
July  21.  Aug.  (1.  1). 
2.  3 

Sept.  22.  23.  24 

.May  29.  (30.  30) 
July  27.  28.  29.  30 
Sept.  (26.  26).  27. 
28 

June  3.  4.  5.  (6.  6) 
July  21.  22.  23 
Oct.  1.  2.  (3) 

i)ETROIT 

May  29.  (30.  30) 
July  28.  28.  29.  30 
Sept.  (26.  26).  27. 
28 

May  7.  8.  (9.  9) 
July  15.  17.  (18.  18) 
Sept.  13.  14.  15 

May  4.  5.  6 
June  25.  26.  (27. 
27) 

Aug.  27.  28,  (29,  29 

a 

Apr.  21.  22.  24.  (25. 
25) 

June  15.  16.  17 
Sept.  17.  18.  (19) 

June  3.  4.  5.  (6.  6) 
July  21.  22.  22.  23 
Oct.  2.  (3) 

May  (31.31).  June 
1.  2 

July  24.  (25.  23).  26 
Sept.  29.  29.  30 

May  26.  27.  28 
July  31.  Aug.  (1.  1). 
3 

Sept.  22.  23.  24.  25 

:levkl\m> 

May  26.  27.  28 
July  31.  Aug.  (1.  1). 
3 

Sept.  22.  23.  24.  25 

Apr.  27.  28.  29 
June   18.   19.  (20. 
20) 

Aug.  27.  28.  (29.29) 

May  7.  8.  (9.  9) 
July  15.  16.  17.  (18) 
Sept.  13.  14.  15 

Apr.  30.  May  1.  (2. 
2) 

June  22.  23.  24 
Sept.  9.  10.  11.  (12) 

I 

May  (31.  31).  June 
1.  2 

July  24.  (25.  25).  26 
Sept.  29.  29.  30 

June  3.  4.  5.  (6.  6) 
July  21  .  22.  23 
Oct.  1.  2.  (3) 

May  29.  (30.  30) 
July  27.  28.  29.  30 
Sept.  (26.  26).  27. 
28 

^'ASHINGTO^ 

June  9.  10.  12.  (13. 
13) 

Aug.  6.  7.  (8.  8) 
Sept.  (6.  6) 

May  21.  22.  (23. 
23) 

June  30.  July  1.  2 
Aug.  18,  19.  20.  21 

May  17.  18    19.  20 
July  3.  (4.  4) 
Aug.  (22.  22).  24. 
25 

May  15.  (16.  16) 
July  (5.  5).  6.  7 
Aug.  11.  12.  13.  14 

May  12.  13.  14 
July  8.  9.  10.  (1  1. 
11) 

Aug.  (15.  15).  16 

c 

Apr.  (25.  25) 
May  4.  5.  6 
June  18.  19 
Sept.  10.  1  1  (12.  12 

Apr.  21.  22.  24 
June  (20.  20).  22. 
23 

Sept.  2.  3.  4.  (5) 

HILADELPHIA 

Apr.  30.  May  1.  (2, 
2) 

June  15.  16.  (17.17) 
Sept.  3.  4.  (5) 

May  18.  19.  20 
July  3.  (4.  4) 
Aug.  (22.  22).  23. 
24.  25 

May  21.  22.  (23.  23) 
June  30.  July  1 .  2 
Aug.  18.  19,  20.  21 

May  12.  13.  14 
July  8  9.  10.  (11. 
11) 

Aug.  (15.  15).  17 

May  15.  (16.  16) 
July  (5  5)  6  7 
Aug.  11    12   13  14 

Apr.  20 
^pr.  27.  28.  29 
June  25.  26.  (27.  27 
Aug.  28.  (29.  29) 

Apr.  30.  May  1.  (2, 
2) 

June  14.  15.  16.  17 
Sept.  17.  (19.  19) 

A 

May  7.  8.  (9.  9) 
July  16.  17.  (18.  18) 
Sept.  14.  15.  16 

lEW  VOKK 

Apr.  27.  28.  29 
June  25.  26.  (27. 
27) 

Sept.  9.  10.  1 1.  (12) 

May  12.  13.  14 
July  8,  10.  (11.  II) 
Aug.  (15.  15)  16,  17 

May  15.  (16.  16) 
July  (5.  5).  6.  7 
Aug.  1  1.  12.  13.  14 

May  17.  18.  19.  20 
July  3.  (4.  4) 
Slug.  (22.  22).  24. 
25 

May  21   22  (23 
23) 

June  30  July  1  2 
Aug.  18    19  20  21 

June  10.  11.  12.(13. 
13) 

Aug.  6.  7.  (8.  8) 
.Sept.  (6.  6) 

.T  HOME 

12  Saturdays 
1  2  Sundays 
Decoration  Day 
June  17 
Labor  Day 

12  Saturdays 
12  Sundays 
July  5 

12  Saturdays 
12  Sundays 
July  5 

12  Saturdays 
1  2  Sundays 
July  5 

Labor  Day 

12  Saturdays 
12  Sundays 
July  5 

Labor  Day 

10  Saturdays 
1 2  Sundays 
Decoration  Day 

12  Saturdays 
12  Sundays 
Decoration  Day 
Lab.r  Day 

1 2  Saturdays 
12  Sundays 
Decoration  Day 

ALL  STAR  «;AME  TUESDAY.  Jli.V  l.i.  VI   PHIL  VI>KI  IMII  V 
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SLATER 
BOOK  SHOP 
LIBRARY 

54  PARK  SQUARE  BLDG. 
BOSTON 


Q4U 

Boo/z4,  and  Qamel 


HUBbard  9788 


• 

The  Largest 
Office  Building 
in 

New  England 
• 

Convenient 
U ptoivn 
Location 


BLIND  DATE  WITH  MARS 

by  Alice-Leone  Moats 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.  fNew  Yorki  $3 

An  interest-packed  account  of 
Russia  before  and  after  Germany 
attacked,  with  emphasis  on  the 
national  reaction  to  the  stern 
realities  of  war.  Miss  Moats'  book 
presents  a  lively  and  personalized 
picture  of  Russians  in  all  walks 
of  life,  from  diplomatic  circles 
to  the  man-in-the-street.  all  of 
whom  achieve  a  rich  reality  under 
her  pen.  Vi  hen  the  full  canvas 
of  Russia  aL  war  is  painted,  this 
account  will  add  much  human- 
interest  t<)  the  final  picture. 
Miss  Moais  arrived  in  the  c()un- 
try  six  weeks  before  war  was  de- 
clared, and  she  remaine<l  there 
through  the  first  tense  months 
of  the  all-out  strufijilc.  Her  ap- 
proach— amateur  journalism  at 
its  in<iividualized  best — is  one 
which  hobls  interest  all  the  way, 
and  her  own  strujigles  for  recog- 
nition as  an  accreditc*!  reporter 
add  effectiveness  and  humor  to 
the  book. 

THE  BLACK  AN(;EL 

by  Cornell  Woolrich 
Crime  Club    Doubleday  Doran  $2 

The  ohi-time  "Perils  of  Paul- 
ine^' serials  had  nothing  on  this 
\^hodunit  for  thriller-chiller  ad- 
vent lucs.  Here's  a  mystery  that 
has  plenty  of  action  on  every 
page.  A  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted. an<i  Kirk  Murray  has 
been  tried  an<l  found  guilty. 
Only  his  ever-l«»ving  wife  con- 
tinues to  believe  him  innocent, 
and  she  sets  out  to  prove  it  by 
turning  up  the  real  mur<lerer. 
\^orking  from  a  scant  haniiful  of 
clues — a  matchbook  cover  and 
four  names  with  telephone  num- 
bers. Alberta  Murray  goes  all-out 
to  find  the  guilty  party.  The 
problem  of  elimination  of  three 
names  and  the  final  discoverv  of 


proof  as  to  the  murderer's  iden- 
tity is  handled  in  a  series  of  four 
separate  and  distinct  episodes, 
linked  together  by  Alberta  as 
narrator.  A  book  for  your  mys- 
tery "must"  list. 


Horace — Continued  from  Page  30 

The  police  are  very  nice  about 
it,  when  they  come.  ^ly  note 
proves  I  am  a  very  respectable 
character,  and  the  crowd  goes 
away,  finally. 

The  master  is  also  very  nice 
about  the  whole  thing.  He  tells 
me  that  I  must  quiet  down. 

"Horace."  he  says,  "these  har- 
rowing things  must  stop.  No 
more  golfl  It  burns  up  your 
energy  and  makes  you  hungry. 
It  is  not  good.  Just  relax,  old 
dog,  and  take  it  easv  hence- 
forth!" 

\\  hich,  naturally.  I  >»ill  do. 

— Barbara  Pearson 


Bl RRBANK 

Some  folks  love  the  orchi<ls, 
An«l  others  can't  stan<l  wee«ls. 
Some,  there  be.  lo\c  sage  brush. 
Still  fewer  just  like  seeds. 
Magn«»lias  ha\c  brave  blossoms. 
They  prett_\  up  the  air. 
But   when   it's   time   for  eating. 
fricn<l. 

My  ch«>ice  would  be  a  pear. 

— Loring  Gilmore 
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IT'S  HAPPENING  TO 


You  change  imperceptibly  in  spile  of  youi.-i  l(.  I>iil 
only  you  can  determine  whether  ihc  change  is  for  llie 
better     An  Efficiency  Plan  will  chart  a  health  and 
beauty  program  to  make  a  bright  future  more  secure 
Since  time  is  vital,  this  plan  is  concentrated,  gets  down 
to  essentials  fast.  Here  minutes  are  magic  and  every 
minute  is  well  spent. 


.  8  class  lessonii,  plus  privnte 
"Special  Emphasis"  treatments,  coordinate 
health  and  beauty  building  in  a  highly 
individualized  program.  You  receive  an 
Efficiency  Kit  containing  the  ^^entials  for 
home  care  of  the  skin . . .  50.00 

. .  a  program  of  scientifik^relaxation 
plus  time-saving  personal  grooming  for  health 
and  beauty... a  face  treatment,  body 
massage,  shampoo,  wave,  and  manicure 
every  week  for  4  weeks . . .  32.50 

. .  concise  class  instruction  in  new, 
swift  methods  of  developing  health,  beauty, 
and  good  grooming:  including  an  Efficiency 
Kit  containing  the  Essentials  for  home  care 
of  the  skin.  Eight  lessons ...  25.00 


Enroll  today  at  the  Elizabeth  Arden  Salon 


TO  SERVE  YOV  WELL 
WHILE  YOV  SERVE  OTHERS 

An  Efficiency  Kit  conlaining  the 
essential  preparations  for  skin  care 
...FOR  DRY  SKIN -Ardena  , 
Cleansing  Cream,  Ardena  Skin 
Lotion,  Ardena  Orange  Skin  Cream, 
Ardena  Astringent  Oil,  antl^Ardena 
Feuther-Light  Foundatfoh,  5.50. ,  ■ 
Kits  also  for  OILY,  NORMAL 
and  BLEMISHED  SKIN 
from  5.50  to  6.00  (aii  »ri<«  •(»■  w>m) 


691  FIFTH  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  •  70  EAST  WALTON  FIACE.  CHICAGO  •  251  SOUTH  17. S  STREET.  PHUADEIPHIA  •  24  NEWBURY  STREET.  (OSTON 
ni7  CONNECTICUT  AVE  .  WASHINGTON  •  2  VI*  PARIGI   PAIM  BEACH  •  667  IINCOIN  ROAD,  MIAMI  6EACH  •  8597  SUNSET  BOULEVARD.  HOUYWOOO 
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FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


u.  s.  o. 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.). 
641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 

Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Com- 
mon. Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospital- 
ity and  Social  Events,  Ticket  Office — 
Lib.  1381. 

North  Station  Service  Center,  1 49  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  1 50  Nev^bury  St, 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Place— Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arling- 
ton St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A..  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Tremont  Temple   Service   Center,  82 

Tremont  St. — Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club.  17 

Common vyealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1 122. 
Union  Jack  Club,  Inc.,   118  Milk  St.. 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PI.,  Boston— Laf.  1  535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 


OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  any  following 
center: 

Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C. A.,  32  City  Sq., 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  I  7 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston   Y.M.C.   Union  (Sat.  only),  48 

Boylston  St.,  Boston— Hub.  1  122. 


Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat' 
only),  10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 

Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 
Central  Sq.,  Cambridge — Tro.  3860. 

Boston  Y.M.C. A.,  316  Huntington  Ave. — 
Ken.  7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,    11    A.M.-l  I    P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodging  accom- 
modations. 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the 
distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in 
and  around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Bud- 
dies Club  with  a  window  opening  on  Boston 
Common.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  Liberty  7968. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater  Boston. 
Apply  to  Directors  of  Service  Clubs,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794;  149  Staniford 
St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hospitality  Office 
Buddies  Club,  Boston  Common,  Liberty 
7918,  or  Dir.  Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy 
Club,  1  7  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Common- 
wealth 6620. 

Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon.-Fri.  9  A.M. -5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.-l 2  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for 
members  of  armed  forces  at  Salvation 
Army  Red  Shield  Club.  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 


SERVICEMEN'S  SPECIAL 

Size  6"  X  8" 

3  for  $10 
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PERSON-TO-PERSON 

This  business  of  being  a  new  maga- 
zine has  both  its  high  road  and  its  low 
road.  Lately,  the  nicest  bit  of  "high- 
roadery"  into  which  we've  bumped 
is  a  tall,   distinguished  gentleman. 


Entering  the  office  quietly,  he  waited 
his  turn  amid  the  hubbub.  When  at 
last  Martha,  our  secretarial  prize, 
came  to  him,  he  asked  her  politely  if 
she  minded  taking  a  subscription. 
"No,"  said  Martha,  pulling  out  one 
blank,    "we   would   be  delighted." 


The  gentleman  drew  a  long  list 
from  his  pocket.  "Here  are  twenty- 
four  names  and  addresses,"  replied 
the  circulation-manager's  dream, 
"one  of  which  is  foreign.  And  here  is 
my  check."  Very-  little  more  work 
was  accomplished  that  da}- 1 

• 


Not  that  all  rides  on  Boston  busses 
aren't  pleasures.  They  aren't.  But 
one  ride  worth  anyone's  attention  is 
with  Pat,  on  the  Charles  Street-Mass. 
Station  run.  The  minute  }-ou  step  in- 
to Pat's  bus,  you  enter  another  world. 
Here,  everyone  speaks  to  everyone 
else,  with  Pat  as  interlocutor,  end 
man,  and  MC.  His  regular  passen- 
gers adore  him,  and  even  the  new- 
comers, startled  by  being  told  that 
the  comer  of  Charles  Street  and  Boyl- 
ston  is  the  right  stop  for  the  Victory 
Garden  on  the  Common,  soon  swing 
into  the  mood  of  the  ride.  The  other 
day,  a  lovely-looking  lady  was  wait- 
ing patiently  at  one  corner.  As  the 
bus  drew  up  with  a  sweep,  Pat  in- 
formed his  passengers  that  here  was  a 
very  intelligent  teacher,  full  of  knowl- 
edge. When  said  teacher  got  on, 
Pat  proceeded  to  tell  her  what  he  had 
been  saying.    The  motion  of  the  bus 


Art  Editor— VAN  CREWS,  Jr. 


pulling  away  from  the  curb  prompth- 
covered  her  confusion  gracefully,  and 
all  the  other  riders  smiled  happily. 
This  promised  to  be  one  of  Pat's 
better  rides. 

When  last  seen.  Pat  and  passengers 
were  peering  eagerly  out  the  windows 
of  the  bus,  looking  for  future  victims 
as  ever\-onc  laughed  merrily. 

This  is  the  place  to  put  >-ou  in 
touch  with  the  June  contents  of  the 
Bostonian.  So  far,  however,  as  we 
peer  above  the  cloud  of  papers  cover- 
ing our  desks,  we  make  but  one 
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definite  promise.  We  will  not  discuss 
rationing.  Better  minds  than  ours 
are  taking  care  of  that  matter  while 
we  munch  on  our  fish  sandwiches. 
Still,  don't  fail  to  read  "Women  and 
the  War"  by  Dorothy  Kraus.  She 
will  introduce  you  to  Mrs.  Harold 
Plimpton  of  Chestnut  Hill,  President 
of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 
Garden  Clubs.  Now  there's  a  woman 
to  harken  unto!  Maybe  there's  some- 
thing we  can  do  with  our  tired  flower 
pots,  in  a  constructive  way,  of 
course. 

—  The  Editors 


Associate  Editors— MARGO  HAMILTON  LEE  WITHINGTON 
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PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge. Art  exhibitions,  including  El 
Grecos,  Aztec,  Tintorettos,  Copley  Prints, 
and  early  American  pre-historic  exhibi- 
tions: sp>ecial  exhibits. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street 
and  Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Mas- 
ters. OF>en  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and 
Saturday,  10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave. 
at  Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art 
collection.  9-5  weekdays,  except  Mon- 
day; Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art,  210  Beacon 
Street.  Contemporary  art  in  all  fields, 
including  painting,  sculpture,  prints, 
architecture,  industrial  arts.  Weekdays, 
10-5.    Closed  Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  Sfjecimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  jjeriod 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car, 
bus  or  on  foot. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and 
Tremont  Streets.  Monuments,  com- 
memorative tablets,  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
recreations.  Across  Charles  is  Boston 
Public  Gardens  with  swan  boats  in 
season. 

Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Con- 
gress Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution 
shed  here  on  March  5,  1  770.  Site  marked 
by  circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on 
nearby  building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument.  Charlestown. 
221  foot  granite  monument  erected  on 
hill  site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily, 
9-4.    Admission  10c. 


Copp's  Hai  Burying  Ground,  Charter 
Street.  To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of 
Edmund  Hartt.  builder  of  "Old  Iron- 
sides"; Robert  Newman,  famous  patriot 
who  displayed  signal  lanterns  in  tower 
of  Old  North  Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colo- 
nies.   Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  1 7  Milk  Street. 
Site  marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  corner  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.     Daily,  9-4. 

Old  North  Church,  Salem  Street.  The 
oldest  church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House.  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  9-6. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church.  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Corner"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1832. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  house  in  city  of  Boston, 
with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Prado,  Hanover 
Street.  Cyrus  Dalin's  masterpiece  in 
opinion  of  critics.  Equestrian  statue  of 
Paul  Revere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park 
Street.  Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With 
statuary  and  historical  relics,  including 
celebrated  Codfish  emblem  in  House  of 
Representatives.  Original  manuscript — 
"History  of  Plymouth  Plantation"  by 
Bradford,  located  in  library.    Open  9-5. 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 

TABLE   D'HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

I  CLOSED  SUMDAYS' 

PRIVATE  PARTIES  COM.  8280 

159  NEWBURY  ST.  BOSTON 


MAKE  A  NEW  FIGURE 

Mod  em  Uancinq  Is 
One  Way  to  Do  It! 

Ballet  .  .  .  Toe  .  .  .  Modern 
Tap  and  Ballroom 
Physical  Fitness  for  Women 

Private  Lessons  by  Appointment 
Summer  School  Enrollment  Now 

KATHRYN  POPE 

SCHOOL  of  DANCE 
1485  Beacon  Street,  Brookline 
ASPinwall  0036 


PARK  SQ.  BLDG.,  BOSTON 

Telephone     HUBbdd  4S6S 
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PARK  SQUARE  BUILDING 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Smorgasbord  (Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvres) 
served  with  table  d'hote  dinners  and  luncheons. 
Steak,  chicken  and  lobster  dinners  served 

Music  at  the  Solovox 
442  STUART  STREET    .    COPLEY  SQUARE 
Reservations— KENmore  6520-8333 
Viking  on  Worcester  Turnpike — Framingham  Center 
Viking  at  Hyannis,  Cape  Cod 

Air  Conditioned 

In  Boston,  "It's  the  Vik.ing" 


DINING  OUT 


NOTABLE  FARE 

Dintv  Moore's  Hickorv  House.  61 1  (rear) 
Washington  Street  '(HUBbard  9040). 
"It's  in  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre"  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  ex- 
cept Sunday  for  luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  . 
Food  definitely  of  the  quality  kind.  Try 
a  charcoal  broiled  steak. 

Durgin-Park.  30  North  Market  Street 
CAPital  2038  .  In  the  heart  of  the 
market  district  near  Faneuil  Hall.  Long 
famous  for  steaks,  roast  beef,  and  sea- 
foods .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday, 
Food  famous  with  marketmen  and  lusty 
diners. 

Locke-OlM-r.  3  Winter  Place.  LIB.  1340. 
Birthplace  of  the  Ward  8.  Yankee 
shrewdness  and  Parisian  delicacies  make 
the  place  tremendously  popular.  The 
main  dining  room  upstairs  for  men  cind 
women. 

Pieroni's.  7-8  Park  Square.  13-15  Stuart 
Street.  601  Washington  Street.  Here 
you  will  find  a  sea  grill  and  restaurant 
long  since  famous  in  Boston  and  New 
Ejjgland.  Choice  steaks,  fine  seafoods 
have  given  Pieroni's  international  fame. 
A  place  to  take  your  family.  30  special 
luncheons  and  dinners  daily. 

Ye  Old  L  nion  Oyster  House  ...  41 
Union  Street  .  .  .  Seafood  at  its  best. 
Clams,  lobsters,  oysters,  quahaugs  and 
of  course  the  "Sacred  Cod.  Don't  miss 
the  chowders,  stews  or  atmosphere.  Best 
m  foods  for  125  years.  Branches.  143 
Stuart  &  122  Canal  Sts. 


SPECIALIZED 

Borasihi  (  ale.  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB- 
erty  9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  fjeoplc  and  ideal  for  small 
parties     Near  the  "Met.  " 

M«M>n^ate  Restaurant.  655  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  (GARrison  8494).  Serv- 
ing a  complete  menu  of  Chinese  foods. 
Through  SF>ecial  arrangement  with  China 
they  are  able  to  serve  Madame  Chiang 
Kai  Shek's  favorite  brand  of  tea.  Au- 
thentic cooking. 

The  Vikiiif:.  442  Stuart  St..  KEN.  8333  . 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  .^Iso  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant.  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  service 
and  atmosphere  reign  supreme.  Special- 
izing in  ravioli  and  spaghetti.  Dancing; 
cocktails  from  30c;  special  dinners, 
parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m., 
including  Sundays. 

Ye  Chicken  House.  Elliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Sjjecializing  in 
chicken  cooked  'n  eqery  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  samily. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  JAMES 


The  moment 
Hilda  opened 
the  door  to  her 
ring,  Mrs.  James 
knew  that  she 
was  late,  ven' 
^  late  for  dinner. 

It  was  there,  a 
blunt  fact  etched  on  Hilda's  homely 
face.  It  was  there  in  the  way  Hilda 
stepped  back,  grudgingly,  from  the 
door,  her  bulg\-  eyes  ri vetted  on  the 
limp  clot  of  violets  that  decorated 
Mrs.  James'  best  hat.  But  most  of 
all.  it  was  there  in  the  closed  door  of 
the  living  room,  a  grim,  indisputable 
testimony  that  Mr.  James  was  pro- 
voked beyond  words.  Mrs.  James 
scuttled  into  the  hall  past  Hilda. 

"Late  again!"  she  said  cheerfully, 
in  a  bright,  thin  voice.  Opening  the 
closet  door,  she  hung  her  outer  cloth- 
ing on  a  hook  beside  Mr.  James' 
sturdy  ulster.  Turning,  she  paused 
by  the  mirror  to  push  back  a  lock  of 
hair  that  persisted  in  dripping  down 
along  her  check  whenever  she  hur- 
ried. It  was  almost  an  omen  of 
trouljlc,  that  lock  of  grey  hair.  It 
never  jjulled  awa\-  from  her  neat 
knot  except  in  times  of  stress.  And 
then  it  onh'  ser\-ed  to  double  the 
cold,  silent  anger  that  was  Herbert's 
way  of  disapproval. 

Still  struggling  to  adjust  her  hair, 
Mrs.  James  chatted  on  in  the  same 
bright  voice. 

"You'll  have  to  see  Gloria  Smith 
in  her  new  picture,  Hilda.  You'll  like 
it  so  nuich.  I  would  have  been  home 
earlier  except  for  that  sudden  shower. 
Not  a  taxi  in  sight,  either,  these  da\-s. 
Not  one." 

Mrs.  James  turned  to  face  Hilda, 
wondering  guiltily  whether  she  knew 
how  much  Mr  James  disapproved  of 
taking  taxis,  even  in  peace-time. 
She  turned  in  time  to  see  Hilda's 
sturd\-  back  disaj^pearing  through 
the  door  to  the  kitchen.  She  sighed, 
gcntl}'.  Then,  with  a  practiced  hand, 
she  slid  her  rimless  glasses  from  her 
eyes  and  into  the  old,  battered 
leather  case  where  she  always  kept 
them  while  Herbert  was  at  home. 
The  hall  swam  in  a  blurr\'  haze 
before  her  eyes,  and  only  long  habit 
of  negotiating  the  house  enabled 
her  to  walk  directlv  to  the  closed 


door  of  the  living  room.  She  paused 
a  moment,  her  hand  on  the  knob, 
adjusting  a  smile  on  her  plump  fea- 
tures. 

The  living  room  was  ver\-  silent. 
E\-en  the  regular  evening  fire  that 
blazed  on  the  open  hearth  seemed  to 
reflect  the  cold  silence  of  the  atmos- 
phere, hissing  sibilantly  instead  of 
crackling.  Mrs.  James  walked  di- 
rectly toward  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  fireplace.  It  was  her  chair,  a 
stift"  little  rocker  that  creaked  when- 
ever she  sat  down  on  it.  Across  the 
hearth,  and  just  in  front  of  the 
bridge  lamp,  so  that  the  light  out- 
lined his  thinning  hair  and  shone 
directly  into  Mrs.  James'  eyes.  Mr 
James  was  seated,  motionless  and 
silent.  His  evening  paper,  folded  pre- 
cisely, lay  forgotten  in  his  lap. 

"Well,  Herbert,  I'm  late  againi" 
Mrs.  James  began  in  that  bright, 
nerA'ous  voice. 

Herbert  said  nothing,  which  was 
quite  as  she  had  expected.  She  turned 
and  peered  into  the  fire,  trying  to 
imagine  which  flame  might  be  the 
one  he  had  chosen  for  his  intense 
study.  Never  in  all  the  years  they 
had  sat  before  the  fire  had  he  varied 
his  habit  of  staring  at  some  in\-isible 
point  in  the  flames.  Never,  that  is, 
when  he  was  angr>-  with  her.  She 
leaned  back  slowly  in  her  chair,  so 
that  the  creaking  and  groaning  of  the 
old  rocker  would  be  less  disturbing. 
Glancing  toward  Herbert,  she  noted 
blurrily  that  his  eyes  were  fixed  on 
the  flames.  The  diamond  in  his 
stickjiin  caught  light  from  the  fire 
and  broke  it  into  a  million  brilliant 
splinters. 

"Of  course,  Herbert,  I  had  no  in- 
tention of  being  late  .  ."  she  began 
then  paused.  If  he  were  only  mod- 
erately angr\-,  he  would  say  in  a  cold, 
sarcastic  voice:  "Naturally,  my  dear 
Grace,  naturally!"  But  this  time  he 
said  nothing. 

"Gloria  Smith  was  s]jlendid  in  her 
part.  I'm  sure  you'd  have  thought  so, 
Herbert,"  she  continued  after  a 
moment.  "She  looked  too  beautiful 
for  words,  all  that  nice  blond  hair 
like  a  halo  around  her  face.  I  do  so 
envy  blonds."  She  paused  again, 
biting  her  lip.    Herbert  detested  the 


waste  of  hair  bleach  on  women  al- 
most as  much  as  he  disliked  the  fri- 
volity of  movies  in  times  like  these. 
She  waited  drearily. 

The  fire  crackled  sharply,  throwing 
a  bright  ember  onto  the  hearth  rug. 
Mrs.  James  rose  hurriedly  and  kicked 
it  back  into  the  flames.  Without 
glancing  at  Herbert,  she  resumed  her 
chair. 

"I  see  that  Smith-Jones  is  having 
a  sale  on  fire  screens,  dear,"  she  said. 
"Reasonable,  too."  She  hesitated 
a  moment,  then  continued  with  a 
rush.  "I  could  ha\e  one  sent  out  on 
approval,  Herbert.  We  will  be  using 
the  fireplace  even  more  next  winter 
than  this  last.  If  }-ou  liked  the 
screen,  we  might  keep  it.  Then  we 
wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  sparks, 
or  even  keep  jumping  up  and  down 
so  much.  Of  course,  I  know  how  you 
feel  about  ha\-ing  a  screen  in  front  of 
the  fire.  dear,  but  these  are  ver\- 
pretty.  Lace-like  wire,  and  not  at  all 
hea^•>■.  At  least  they  looked  it  in  the 
picture.  And  so  ver\'  reasonable,  too, 
I  thought  ..." 

She  paused.  It  seemed  as  though 
she  had  heard  Herbert  snort.  But  the 
sound  was  not  rejx^ated.  Wearily,  she 
reflected  that  he  must  be  ven,-  angn- 
with  her  this  time,  as  angr>-  as  he  had 
been  the  day  she  lost  her  purse  with 
ten  dollars  in  it.  He  had  punished 
her  then  with  a  week  of  cold  silence, 
a  week  during  which  he  had  spoken 
only  to  Hilda,  never  to  her.  That 
was  the  week  when  he  had  gi\-en  her 
the  mone>'  for  household  expenses  h\ 
handing  it  first  to  Hilda,  with  care- 
ful instructions  against  losing  it  Ix^- 
fore  Mrs.  James  had  a  chance  to  do  so 
Thinking  of  it  still  made  Mrs.  James 
shiver  a  little. 

"Really,  Herlx'rt."  she  said,  "I 
don't  know  whv  I  can't  Ix'  on  time. 
It's  .  .  it's  something  inside  me.  I 
guess.  I  allowed  myself  a  whole  half 
hour  to  get  home.  That's  plenty  of 
time,  usually.  But  the  rain  held  me 
up.  Of  course,"  she  hurried  on, 
remembering  that  he  had  infomied 
her  over  the  breakfast  table  that  the 
weather  looked  ominous,  and  read- 
ing between  the  scant  lines  of  his 
weather  report  in  the  Transcript,  he 
definitely  ijrcdicted  rainfall  during 
the  day.  .  .  "Of  course.  I  should  have 
taken  an  uinbrella.  But  it  was  such  a 
lovely  day  out  when  I  started.  Sun- 
shine, as  bright  as  could  be.  Oh'" 
she  cried  suddenh'  as  the  fire  spit 
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another  ember  onto  the  hearth, 
"plague  take  that  fire!" 

She  kicked  the  spark  hurriedl}- 
into  the  ashes,  and  knelt  down  to 
examine  the  spot  where  it  had  fallen. 
With  her  handkerchief,  she  rubbed 
the  rug  until  all  traces  were  erased 
Then,  groaning  a  little  from  the 
effort  of  rising,  she  dropped  back  into 
her  rocker,  breathless. 

This  time,  the  silence  stretched 
itself  out  for  several  long  minutes. 
Squinting  near-sighted  eyes  to  look  at 
Herbert,  Mrs.  James  perceived  that 
he  was  paying  her  no  attention.  She 
swallowed  the  growing,  choking  Ivunp 
of  dismay  that  crowded  her  throat. 

"Herbert,  dear,  won't  you  forgive 
me  for  being  late?  I  didn't  mean  to 
be  late  even  by  a  minute.  I  know 
how  3^ou  hate  waiting  for  your  dinner 
after  you  work  so  hard  at  the  office 
all  day.  And  I  know  how  bad  it  is 
for  the  food  to  be  kept  standing  on 
the  stove.  But  I  just  can't  seem  to 
help  myself."  She  blinked  her  eyes 
rapidly  to  dri\'e  awa\'  the  tears  that 
stung  her  eyelids.  "And  I  know  how 
you  like  to  have  me  here  when  you 
get  home.  I  guess  it  is  selfish  of  me 
to  go  to  the  movies  .  .  .  though  I  get 
so  much  pleasure  from  them.  If 
you'll  stop  being  angr\'  with  me, 
dear,"  she  rushed  on,  "I'll  punish 
myself  by  giving  up  the  mo\-ies  for  a 
whole  week  I"  vShe  glanced  anxiously 
at  him.  "For  two  weeks,  then!" 

Herbert  said  nothing.  The  choking 
feeling  grew  and  grew  in  her  until  she 
could  not  trust  herself  to  speak. 
Herbert  hated  tears  so!  They  sat  in 
silence,  sat  that  way  until  Hilda 
banged  open  the  door  and  shoved  her 
square  head  into  the  room. 

"Dinner's  ready,"  she  said  shortly, 
closing  the  door  almost  before  the  last 
syllable  had  left  her  thin  lips. 

For  another  long,  empty  minute, 
the  room  was  silent.  Watching 
Herbert,  she  knew  that  this  time  he 
was  more  than  angr\'  with  her.  This 
time,  his  forgiA^eness  would  cost  her 
dearly. 

Sighing,  Mrs.  James  stood  up. 
"Please  come  and  eat  your  dinner, 
Herbert,"  she  said  thickly,  her  voice 
smothered  by  that  tightness  in  her 
throat.  She  held  out  her  hand  to 
him,  but  he  ignored  it.  Ver}-  slowly, 
then,  she  turned  away  and  walked 
heavily  to  the  door. 

With  her  hand  on  the  knob,  she 
turned  again  and  looked  back  at  her 
husband.  He  was  a  blur  of  shadow  in 
the  corner  of  the  room,  an  immove- 
able,   unforgi\'ing   shadow.  Verv 
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softly,  she  opened  the  door  and  went     grey  in  its  cradle  of  burned  nap. 

Herbert  did  not  move  or  turn  his  eyes 

away  from  that  invisible  point  in  the 

fire.   He  had  been  dead  the  past  half 

hour.  „ 

— Barb.\ra  Keller 


out,  closing  it  gently  behind  her. 

The  fire  crumbled  on  the  hearth, 
throwing  a  last  bright  ember  onto 
the  rug.  It  smouldered  there,  turning 


RETROSPECT 

Crisja,  crackHng  and  independent,  the  fire  blazed 

on  the  hearth, 
Gnawing  away  at  the  silver  whiteness  of  the  wood. 
The  time-twisted  bod\-  of  the  old  lady  bent  over 

the  brightness, 
Her  white  hair  turned  a  strange  light  in  the  glow. 
"Once."  she  said,  "I  had  resigned  myself  to  all 

that  could  happen. 
Once,  that  is.    Now  I  know  that  all  ages,  whatever 

the  total. 

Can  be  hurt.    New  ways  develop.    New  tones  infect 
the  voice 

With  tongues  of  fire.    Yes,  once  I  was  resigned." 
The  fire  tossed  a  bright  spark  on  the  hearth. 
Growing  cold  in  its  grey,  furr\-  ash. 
Not  once  resigned,  that  fire.    The  sjjarks  still  fl\'. 

E.  V.  P. 
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so  WE  DYED  OUR  CURTAINS  GREEN 

ADVENTURES  IN  DECORATING 


t7ouR  times  a  year  is  too  often  to  get 
bitten.  It's  frequent!}-  oftener 
than  this,  however,  that  I  am  bitten 
b}-  the  bug  to  do  over,  if  not  the 
whole  house,  at  least  large  lumps  of 
it.  This  is  because  I  am  the  one  to 
whom  the}-  direct  all  those  articles 
with  titles  like  "Doing  Over  Your 
Living  Room  for  S2.37,"  or  "How 
the  Leadbetters  Solved  Their  Deco- 
rating Problems  with  Onl\-  Ten 
Yards  of  Chintz  and  Two  Orange 
Crates."  I  bite  on  or  am  bitten  by 
ever}-  one.  In  fact,  I  am  addicted  to 
them  as  some  people  are  to  antiques, 
swing  music  or  dope.  The}-  bring  a 
far-awa}-  look  to  my  eyes  which  the 
family  has  come  to  regard  with 
alarni. 

Now  I  am  not  saying  these  articles 
are  not  for  some  people.  Undoubt- 
edly Mrs.  Harry  Ramekin  of  Poco- 
noe  Avenue,  in  Laughing  Springs, 
Utah,  has  done  wonders  with  a  few 
yards  of  percale  and  the  old  dining 
room  stuff  her  Aunt  Nettie  donated. 
These  articles  are  for  her.  The}-  are 
not  for  me. 

For  example,  let  me  tell  }-ou  how  I 
dyed  our  living  room  curtains  (at 
the  cost  of  some  vS25,  ma}-bc  less, 
maybe  more),  a  stirring  highspot  in 
m}-  life  as  a  decorator.  The  article  in 
the  magazine  just  said,  "We  dyed 
the  curtains  a  nice  green."  Like  that, 
with  no  ftiss.  Now  our  se\-en  limp, 
faded  pairs  hanging  in  the  living 
room  looked  like  a  good  thing  to  us, 
so  we  hurried  to  our  local  drug  store 
and  bought  a  i^ackagc  of  d}-e  to  do 
}'ou-know-what . 

Of  course,  there  are  alwa}-s  direc- 
tions with  packages,  but  the}-  are 
usually  in  pretty  fine  print.  And  I 
am  always  too  filled  with  the  glowing 
mental  picture  of  the  finished  prod- 
uct to  spend  much  time  over  them. 
Then,  too,  they  are  liable  to  call  for 
intricate  methods  or  accessories  which 
I  never  have,  which  tends  to  damjjcn 
my  spirits. 

In  this  case,  however,  I  read  far 
enough  to  discover  that  one  should 
have  a  ])air  of  scales  in  order  to  do 
an}'  d}'eing.  I  haven't  a  pair  of 
scales  in  the  house,  so  I  just  ignored 
that  part.  After  all,  I  have  some 
judginentl  (Oh,  really?)  Then  there 
was  some  mention  about  dyeing  all 
the  material  at  once.   Does  the  aver- 


age household  contain  an  utensil 
large  enough  to  dye  seven  pairs  of 
curtains  at  once,  with  room  for 
stirring  besides?  Maybe,  if  the 
housewife  is  a  witch  and  has  her  own 
cauldron,  but  mine  doesn't.  Not 
an}-thing  approaching  the  descrip- 
tion. I  got  out  the  lobster  kettle 
instead,  and  did  a  pair  at  a  time,  with 
trul}-  wonderful  results. 


I  ended  up  with  no  two  curtains 
alike  and  had  run  the  entire  gamut  of 
greens,  from  pea  to  bilious.  A 
couple  of  the  shades  had  never  before 
been  seen  b}-  human  eyes,  I'm 
convinced.  By  the  time  all  the  boil- 
ing, stirring,  rinsing  and  hanging 
out  had  been  accomplished,  the  day 
had  vanished  and  the  dispositions  of 
the  family  were  in  shambles. 

The  next  morning,  though,  we 
arose  with  a  fresh  light  in  our  eyes. 
(The  elastic  quality  of  the  hmuan 
spirit  is  abnost  touching  at  times.) 
We  went  finnh-  to  the  drugstore  and 
finished  oft'  their  somewhat  depleted 
stock  of  green  dye. 

At  this  point,  my  husband  made  a 
handsome  contribution  in  the  forin  of 
a  metal  barrel  something  akin  to 
an  oil  drum.  This  was  placed  on  the 
kitchen  range,  full  of  water,  to  stew 
awhile  and  clean  itself.  From  the 
strange  stench  that  in^•aded  the 
house  it  was  apparent  that  se\-eral 
animals  had  suffered  untimel}'  de- 
mise in  it.  The  odor  lingered  with 
the  persistence  of  good  perfuiiie,  but 
there  the  siinilarity  ceased  abruptly. 

Fine.  Now  we  had  a  large  clean 
recejJtacle  in  which  to  dye  all  the 
curtains  at  once.  In  order  to  stir  this 
mighty  cauldron  while  brewing,  we 
finall}-  evolved  a  neat  staging  com- 
]jrised  of  chairs,  bo.xes  and  ironing 
board.  It  was  pretty  hot  standing  so 
close  to  the  ceiling  over  the  boiling 
mess,  and  the  exercise  of  stirring 
se\-en  ]jairs  of  wet  curtains  is  not  ti^^ 
be  shrugged  oft"  lightly. 

Well,  I  guess  you  get  the  idea. 
The}'  came  out  greeti  and  we  himg 
them  back  in  the  living  room.  By 
adroitly  adjusting  the  folds,  you 
couldn't  see  the  streaks  much,  not  on 
a  dark  da}-  that  is,  if  you  were  in- 
clined to  be  nearsighted. 

But  it  is  the  "High-Powered  Mag- 
azines" —  the  fifty  centers  that  reall}- 
get  me  into  trouble.  They  go  in  for 
fascinating  hints  of  that  other  world, 
the  one  in  which  Mrs.  \'an  Pevsing- 
hausen  finds  it  amusing  to  drape  her 
windows  for  the  suininer  in  simpl}- 
vards  and  yards  of  potato  sacks 
dyed  purj^le  —  "inexpensive  and  so 
gay."  It  may  look  pretty  interesting 
in  Mrs.  Van  Peysinghausen's  New- 
bridge place,  but  it  only  succeeds  in 
looking  prett}-  peculiar  in  mine. 
You  know,  the  sort  of  thing  that 
makes  your  friends,  when  the}-  first 
enter  the  room,  start  back  involim- 
tarilv  muttering.  "For  Heaven's 
sake'" 
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Not  that  it  can't  be  done.  I  don't 
say  that.  But  it  is  not  for  me.  That 
I  do  say.  And  I  can  prove  it.  Wait 
until  I  come  back  from  the  news- 
stand, though.  This  is  the  day  they 
put  out  the  latest  crop  of  home 
decorating  digests.  I've  got  to  get 
my  share. 

— Beth  Hendricks 

CAUSTIC 
COMMENTS 

Geographicalh"  speaking  —  Spain  is 
between  the  dc^'il  and  the  deep  blue 
sea. 

• 

What  this  country  needs  is  another 
Helen  of  Troy — to  launch  a  thou- 
sand more  battleships. 

• 

The  battle  of  Guadalcanal  was  but 
an  hors  d'oeuvre — the  main  dish  is 
yet  to  come. 

The  sands  of  the  Sahara  turned  out 
to  be  MUD — in  the  e\'es  of  the 
Germans. 

• 

The  old  b\'word  of  "What  do  you 
hear  from  the  mob?" — has  been 
changed  to  "What  do  you  hear  from 
the  Draft  Board?" 


A  sequel  to  Hitler's  book  "Aly  Life" 
could  be  appropriately  named  "Aly 
Life  and  Hard  Times" — with  apolo- 
sgie  to  Jas.  Thurber. 

• 

Stalin  should  send  a  telegram  to 
Hitler  signed  "U.S.S.R."  but  trans- 
lated to  read  "  TSELESS  SEND- 
ING 5T0RA1TR00PS  —  /RE- 
TREAT." 

• 

Undoubtedh- — the  Greeks  have  a 
word  for  Gargantuan  Goering  who  is 
top  heavy  with  surplus  medals  and 
meals. 

• 

The  wilv  Japs  mav  "WAIVE  THE 
RULES"— but  we  "RULE  THE 
WAVES." 

• 

Someday  Holland  will  give  the  Ger- 
mans the  "Dutch  Treat"  they  so 
richlv  deserve. 


The  war  situation  can  be  summed  up 
as  our  choice  of  DEATH,  TAXES 
OR  THE  AXIS. 


Now  is  the  time  for  all  good  French- 
men NOT  to  come  to  the  aid  of 
their  countr\'men  who  arc  aiding 
Hitler. 

• 

The  scrap  salvage  departm.ent  seems 
to  be  overlooking  the  suqDlus  of  red 
tape,  rubber  stamps  and  brass  hats 
being  wasted  in  Washington. 


Hitler's  motto  is  "Divide  and  Con- 
quer"— ours  is  "Conquer  and  Di- 
vide"— among  their  rightful  owners. 

• 

The  Russian  war  strategy  seems  to 
ha\-e  been — Give  them  enough  rope 
to  hang  themselves. 


Hitler  is  up  for  a  third  strike  in 
Russia — lout  it  won't  be  the  home 
run  b.e  has  ]:)lanned  on. 

— AI.\RV  F.  DVGGAX 


SPRING  FEVER 

The  buds  like  measles  freak  the  .'fields 

The  fruit  with  mumps  is  full  ^'c^ 
\\  hile  in  the  fevered  meadow's  heard 

The  groaning  of  the  bull. 

^VThe  green  grass  sweats  with  growing  pains, 
.-'     The  brooklet  coughs  and  then. 
The  birds  all  wheeze  and  sneeze  —  the  earth 
Is  sick  with  spring  again. 

— Herbert  A.  Kennev 
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GIRL  BEHIND  THE  SPOTLIGHT 

MARION  RANKIN— DANCE  DIRECTOR 


When  the  house  lights  dim,  the 
spots  flood  on,  and  the  orchestra 
whips  into  a  musical  montage,  the 
average  night-clubber  knows  that 
the  floor  show  has  arrived.  Pretty 
girls,  comedians,  smart  singing,  fa- 
mous name  stars,  and  more  of  same 
pretty  girls  to  frost  the  cake.  It  looks 
simple  from  out  front,  and  plent}' 
glamorous,  too.  Just  a  few  numbers  a 
night,  and  what  a  happy  time  the 
girls  in  the  line  must  have! 

It's  a  nice  idea,  a  pleasant  thought. 
But  if  you  work  with  Marion  Rankin 
and  the  Salh-  Rand  Lovelies  at 
Shangri-La,  on  Boylston  Street,  you 
might  as  well  set  aside  five  da}'s  out 
of  seven  for  rehearsals,  with  sessions 
of  same  running  at  least  four  hours 
in  length.  This,  of  course,  doesn't 
count  the  additional  time  needed  for 
costume  fittings,  benefits  for  sen,'ice- 
men,  and  the  other  incidentals  which 
cat  into  the  day's  twenty-four  hours. 

The  girl  behind  the  spotlight,  the 
power  behind  the  beauty  throne  that 
the  Salh"  Rand  Lovelies  occupy,  is 
Marion  Rankin,  dance  director  in  the 
modern  manner.  Her  work  is  a  con- 
stant barrage  of  problems  of  every 
kind.  Each  week  that  the  girls  stay 
in  a  club  (and  these  have  been  many) 
means  a  new  show,  from  stem  to 
starboard.  Each  week,  the  dance 
routines  and  specialties  for  the  com- 
ing six  days  must  be  ])lanned  and 
rehearsed.  If  it  happens  that  Marion 
knows  in  advance  what  stars  and 
acts  are  coming  into  the  club,  she 
plans  her  production  numbers  ac- 
cordingly. But  in  any  event,  the 
new  show  must  have  a  theme  around 
which  to  build  the  talent  of  the  girls. 
This  theme,  naturalh',  must  be  more 
than  timely.  Whenever  possible,  it 
must  out-guess  the  weekly  news. 
Good  shows  eschew  aged  material, 
creaking  routines,  and  the  con\^en- 
tional  flipping  of  the  arms  under  the 
name  of  the  dance  are  strictly  taboo, 
both  with  Marion  Rankin's  Sally 
Rand  LoveHes  and  with  the  Shangri- 
La.  To  accomplish  this  purpose, 
there  is  no  rest  for  the  "weary,"  no 
happy  sleep  until  late  hours. 

The  work  of  a  dance  director  is 
more  important  than  the  audience 
ever  realizes.  There  are  routines  to 
be  built,  specialized  talents  to  adapt 
into  a  plus  attraction  for  the  club, 
and  a  sizeable  assortm.ent  of  nice 
girls  to  be  kept  happy  at  their  work. 


No  group  can  do  its  best,  whatever 
the  business,  if  there  is  friction  to 
cope  with.  No  group  can  function 
well  unless  each  one  works  as  hard  as 
the  others.  And  certainly  no  dance 
numbers  can  be  accomplished  unless 
the  individuals  concerned  can  dance. 
This,  then,  is  where  the  genius  of 
Marion  Rankin  comes  in.  At  this 
multiple  job,  she  has  few  peers  in  the 
business. 

If  an>'  composite  picture  of  a 
dance  director  exists,  it  probably  in- 
cludes a  bull  whip  for  driving  ideas 
and  dances  into  the  group,  a  grim, 
Hamlet-like  brooding  stare  upon  the 
face  at  all  times,  and  a  general  under- 
ground look  of  pallor  induced  1)}'  too 
man}-  late  hours.  This  is  the  picture 
you  may  now  give  away  to  the  sal- 
vage drive.  It  isn't  so.  Marion 
Rankin  is  a  topflight  dancer  in  her 
own  right,  a  nice  looking  girl  who 
would  fit  right  in  among  your  friends 
without  being  out  of  place  in  any  wa}', 
and  a  person  who  commands  plent}' 
of  respect  from  her  charges.  Not  for 
no  reason  have  the  parents  of  the 
Lovelies  given  her  special  consent  to 
take  their  daughters  on  tour.  They 
believe  in  her  ability,  good  taste,  and 
sense  of  fair  play.  In  short,  she  fills 
the  bill  all  around,  although  keeping 
up  with  this  work  takes  a  sizeable 
chunk  of  her  seven-day  week. 

A  dance  director  has  to  be  able  to 
dance,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  and  to 
create  fresh  routines  evers^  week.  On 
a  fifty-two  week  basis,  this  adds  up  to 
a  hard  grind,  both  for  girls  and  for 
dance  director  alike.  But  before 
Marion  Rankin  joined  forces  with 
Sally  Rand,  she  had  registered 
strongly  in  her  name  as  a  producer  of 
individual  routines  done  by  beautiful 
and  able  groups  of  girls. 

Starting  at  a  definitely  tender  age 
to  admire  the  dance,  Schenectady- 
born  Marion  Rankin  saw  to  it  that 


she  got  thorough  training  in  her 
favored  art.  Like  all  good  biogra- 
phies about  talented  people,  this  one 
has  to  bow  to  certain  similarities. 
Her  family  did  not  a]Ji)rove  of  danc- 
ing as  a  means  of  self-expression.  It 
disappro\-cd  so  hard  that  it  was  not 
until  circumstances  moved  her  to 
California,  that  she  was  able  to  beat 
the  ban.  And  even  this  involved 
getting  a  job  on  her  own,  in  a  donut 
shop  at  that,  to  raise  funds  without 
parental  knowledge. 

Once  the  famih-  got  the  idea 
through  its  collective  heads  that  there 
was  no  stopping  Marion,  the  art  of 
ballet  got  another  serious  student. 
There  are  man>'  excellent  teachers  of 
dancing  on  the  west  coast,  among 
whom  are  Marion's  early  teachers  — 
Ernest  Belcher,  Theodore  Kosloff, 
long  famous  for  his  brilliant  prologues 
at  the  Cathay  Circle  Theatre,  and 
speciaHsts  in  oriental,  Spanish,  tap, 
acrobatic,  and  adagio  types  of  danc- 
ing. By  working  hard,  hoarding  her 
money,  and  doubling  the  ordinan,' 
amount  of  practice  hours,  Marion 
combined  the  masters  and  the  spec- 
ialists into  her  schedule.  And  once 
she  had  a  solid  foundation  behind  her, 
nothing  would  do  but  that  she  study 
in  New  York. 

John  Murra}'  Anderson  had  a  well- 
known  school  of  dance  in  New  York 
at  the  time,  and  his  staft"  of  teachers 
included  ^Mordkin,  a  great  name  in 
the  world  of  dancing.  It  was  he  who 
added  the  finishing  touches  to  Ma- 
rion's work,  along  with  the  many 
other  famous  teachers  who  com- 
prised the  staff".  When  these  classes 
were  completed  a  new  idea  occurred 
to  the  girl.  Why  not  develop  groups 
of  personable  >'oung  women  into 
well-trained  units  capable  of  putting 
on  good  shows  ? 

This  self-questioning  developed  in- 
to direct  action.  Marion  returned  to 
the  west  coast,  collected  classes  of 
bright,  personable  young  girls,  work- 
ed them  to  a  small  frazzle,  and  came 
up  with  units  for  which  theatres  and 
booking  agents  began  to  clamor. 
This  was  fine.  This  was  success,  at 
once  constructive   and  creative. 
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Choice  engagements  came  along  in 
proper  order,  until  Marion  had  about 
fifteen  groups  ^^•orking  at  one  and  the 
same  time. 

It  was  during  a  rare  layoff  period 
that  Sally  Rand  arrived  in  California, 
booked  into  a  theatre  in  Los  Angeles. 
She  came  without  a  line  of  girls,  and 
she  wanted  some  for  her  act.  The 
manager  of  the  theatre  sent  her  to 
Marion,  Marion  brought  out  a  group 
she  thought  suitable  for  the  occasion, 
and  a  long,  profitable  collaboration 
resulted,  one  which  has  lengthened 
to  eighteen  months  without  break. 

Few  people  have  ever  questioned 
Aliss  Rand's  astuteness  for  long. 
Certainly  the  Boston  Advertising 
Club  would  verify-  the  general  opinion 
after  the  liveh'  luncheon  session  she 
pro\'ided  not  long  ago.  But  show 
business  knows  her  as  a  prodigious 
worker,  a  taskmaster  who  asks  noth- 
ing of  her  co-workers  that  she  is  not 
prepared  to  do  herself.    The  fact 


that  Miss  Rankin  has  more  than 
measured  up  to  her  standards  as  a 
dance  director  is  a  posey  of  high 
honor.  That  the  management  and 
customers  alike,  not  to  mention  the 
girls  themselves,  agree  —  in  the  form 
of  a  long  engagement  at  the  club  — 
is  another  rare  tribute  to  this  girl 
behind   the  floorshow. 

The  life  of  a  dance  director,  aiming 
finally  at  producing  her  own  shows, 
from  dance  to  talent  selection,  is  not, 
however,  all  roses.  Once,  before 
Marion  started  working  with  ^liss 
Rand,  she  and  her  group  found  them- 
selves in  an  amazing  although  not 
unusual  spot.  A  gentleman  named 
Mr.  Buck  (no  relation  to  the  wild 
animal  trainer)  came  to  her  with  a 
^'e^\■  nice  "deal."  A  summer  resort 
located  in  the  state  of  Washington 
had  booked  a  large  show  as  special 
attraction.  Would  Miss  Rankin  and 
girls  go  along?  There  would  be  a 
special   train  to  accommodate  the 


orchestra,  special  acts,  girls,  and 
assorted  artists,  and  the  place  looked 
like  a  nice  one  in  which  to  spend  the 
summer.  The  girls  and  Miss  Rankin 
went  along,  a  thousand  mile  ride  by 
rail.  Arriving  at  the  destination,  the 
company  gleefull}-  sought  out  the 
manager.  Mr.  Manager,  here  they 
were.  Where  was  Mr.  Buck"-  What 
Mr.  Buck?  asked  Mr.  Management. 
Why,  the  Mr.  Buck  who  had  booked 
the  show  there.  What  show?  asked 
Mr.  Management. 

Mr.  Buck  arrived,  finally.  He  had 
slightly  overlooked  the  detail  of 
informing  the  park  that  he  was  bring- 
ing a  carload  of  entertainers  to 
brighten  the  spot.  But  at  length  the 
matter  was  ironed  out  so  that  the 
show  could  go  on. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Buck  and  Mr. 
Management  forgot  to  tell  the  public 
about  the  matter,  and  the  audiences 
started  small  and  ended  on  the  minus 
side.  The  show  was  stranded.  For  a 
week,  Marion  and  the  girls,  with  a 
few  dollars  in  their  pockets,  sat 
around  the  lobb\-  with  the  other  en- 
tertainers, wondering  when  Mr.  Buck 
would  arri\-e  with  money  for  the  hotel 
bill.  Days  strung  into  weeks,  and 
weeks  looked  like  sure  things  to  be 
months  before  the  group  got  out. 

One  morning,  a  hot  Juh-  number, 
the  cast  sat  around  in  the  lobby,  worn 
out  from  jjacking  and  unpacking 
their  bags.  A  young  lad  with  the 
show  as  a  mimic  suddenly  stood  up, 
studied  his  watch  intently,  and  an- 
nounced that  "I  can't  stay  another 
day  after  December  first.  This  is 
the  year  for  doing  my  Christmas 
shopping  early!" 

Somehow,  the  remark  and  the 
laughter  seemed  to  break  the  spell. 
A  hit  of  fe\'erish  calling  on  Marion's 
part  uncovered  a  booking  for  the 
entire  show  at  a  nearby  night  club 
The  name  of  the  show  was  changed 
from  "Midsummer  Night's  Follies" 
to  "Bvick's  Folly,"  and  it  scored  a 
smash  hit  at  the  aforementioned  club. 

Things  like  this  are  just  pebbles 
along  the  highway  of  success  for 
Marion.  She  gets  up  and  over  them 
e\Tr\'  time.  But  if  x^ou  want  to  see  a 
good  show,  with  prett>'  girls  who  do 
more  than  walk  and  flip  their  amis, 
don't  overlook  the  pnxiuctions  Ma- 
rion Rankin  stages.  You  and  you. 
and  >-ou  will  be  surprised  how  times 
have  changed. 

— B.  K.  P. 
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Bradford  Locl^e 


Karin  Byrne  Kelly,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  B.  Kelly,  Boston 


Tanar 


Barbara  Ann  Kerr;  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Everett  Kerr, 
Dorchester 


Bradford  Lock' 


Sandra  Young,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Nelson  Young,  Boston 


Alfred  Brown 


Daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank 
O'Connor  of  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass 


Sarah  Curtis  Tarbell,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Grosvenor 
Tarbell,  Jr.,  Cambridge 


Alfred  Brown 


Son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  David 
Howard  of  Winclwster,  Mass. 
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NORTH  AFRICA  FROM  A  PAINTER'S  POINT  OF  VIEW 


It  was  impossible,  at  first  sight, 
to  choose  between  the  hot  Wnetian 
reds  and  yellows  of  bright  daylight, 
the  dramatic  blue  and  purple  effects 
of  the  quickly -changing  twilight,  or 
the  bright  blue  of  the  moonlights. 
In  fact,  Africa  was  almost  too  beau- 
tiful to  paint.  I  merely  wanted  to 
look,  then  look  again.  Still,  I  did 
want  to  do  some  sketching,  so  I 
started. 

Almost  at  once,  I  realized  that 
speed  would  be  the  only  solution  to 
my  painting  problems.  The  twi- 
lights, for  example,  intriguing  in 
their  beauty,  lasted  onl\-  twent>- 
minutes  in  one  effect,  changing  from 
bright  blue  sk\-  to  a  pur^jle  gre}' 
tone.  This  meant  that  I  had  to 
work  fast  to  capture  any  ])hase  of 
the  African  twilight . 

In  Naples,  on  my  way  to  visit  my 
sister  and  her  family  in  Bengasi,  I 
had  bought  a  complete  sujjply  of 
paints,  brushes,  and  watercolors,  in- 
tending to  be  well-supplied  against  a 
certain  scarcity  in  Africa.  You  can 
imagine  my  surprise  when  I  found, 
on  arriving,  a  well-stocked  stationery 
and  art  shop,  con\-eniently  located 
on  a  main  street. 


Bengasi,  in  itself,  was  a  swcH?t 
little  city,  about  three  streets  wide. 
The  first  street  was  a  beautiful 
boulevard,  with  palm  trees,  white 
modern  apartment  houses,  and  hotels ; 
the  second  and  third  were  filled  \A'ith 
stores  and  lesser  dwellings  The  re- 
maining few  streets  dwindled  awa\" 
into  Arab  dwellings  and  ]jalm  tree 
studded  spaces. 

Otic  da>',  I  wandered  a  little  fur- 
ther than  usual,  drawn  b)-  the  per- 
spective of  long  white  walls  behind 
which  the  Arabs  lived.  Suddenly,  I 
realized  that  here  I  was  completely 
cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  city,  as 
though  in  another  and  even  stranger 
world.  This  feeling  of  strangeness 
persisted  as  I  hurried  through  a 
quick  sketch  of  palm  trees  sil- 
houetted against  a  candy  sky,  and 
I  never  ventured  that  far  again.  A 
woman,  e\'en  though  she  is  American, 
loses  her  freedom  of  mo\-ement  in 
North  Africa,  simph-  because  she  is 
a  woman. 

The  streets  continualh"  offered 
rare  subjects  for  sketching.  On  an- 
other occasion,  while  I  was  painting 


the  entrance  to  an  Arab  street  on 
which  two  boys  riding  bicycles  and 
an  Arab  mabruka  (woman)  had 
caught  m\-  eye,  a  young  Turkish  how 
stopped  to  watch  me  work.  He 
wanted  to  ask  me  about  America, 
and  his  face  lit  up  \\'ith  pleasure  at 
the  thought  of  speaking  to  someone 
rom  there.  Did  I  come  from  New 
York?  I  lingered  oxer  cleaning  up 
to  answer  his  questions,  enio\-ing  the 
idea  of  haxnng  this  boy  show  such 
intelligent  and  eager  interest  in 
America. 

My  sketching  in  the  streets  seemed 
to  fascinate  the  Arabs.  On  one  oc- 
casion, a  tall  (over  six  feet)  Arab 
paused  to  watch  me  paint.  He  fol- 
lowed m\-  work  carefully,  without 
talking.  Finally,  however,  he  asked 
whether  I  would  have  tea  \\-ith  him 
and  his  \x-ife  when  I  was  through. 
He  explained  that  he  lived  at  the 
turn  of  the  wall.  I  wasn't  sure  what 
answer  to  make  since  I  wanted  to 
see  how  the  Arabs  livetl,  but  it 
seemed  wisest  to  decline  his  in\"ita- 
tion  on  the  pretense  of  a  prexnous 
engagement.    Had  I  been  a  man,  I 
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HILARITY,  HO-HUM 

Gee,  I'll  be  glad  >vhen  television  is  widespread  and  cheap 
Then  I,  too,  with  the  studio  gang  the  laughs  may  reap. 
The  very  gay,  oh  most  genial,  oh  funny  MC 
Kids  the  band  about  their  neckties,  their  haircuts,  none 
of  which  I  can  see, 

I'm  sure  it's  very  funny. 
The  hat  on  the  young  lady  singer  sends  the  band  into 

paroxysms  of  mirth, 
Then  there  is  the  bright  badinage  concerning  the 

MC's  girth 

Or  the  thinness  of  his  hair,  or  the  suit  he  is  wearing, 
But  for  me  who  cannot  see  it,  it  does  not  have  much 
bearing 

I'm  sure  it's  very  funny. 

They  often  go  into  stitches  over  things  they  neglect 
to  mention. 

And  I  have  a  theory  that  someone  in  the  control  room 

must  have  their  attention. 
He  is  probably  wearing  a  false  beard  and  has  some  of  his 

teeth  blacked  out. 
Or  maybe  he  has  on  a  lady's  hat,  there  being  little  else 

to  laugh  at, 

I'm  sure  it's  very  funny. 
With  television  in  my  own  living  room,  I'll  soon  be 

able  to  join  in  full  cry, 
\l  ith  loud  laughter  at  the  perfectly,  terribly  funny 

sights  at  which  they  all  die. 
And  roll  on  the  floor  with  most  hilarious,  beautiful 

laughter. 

That  is  for  me,  that  television,  that's  what  I'm  after. 

—BETH  HENDRICKS 


most  certainly  would  have  gone. 
But  then  I  would  have  been  denied 
the  opportunity  of  meeting  his  wife! 

The  house  in  which  we  lived  was 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  an  Arab 
dwelling  modernized  with  electric- 
ity, running  water,  and  a  bathroom 
with  water  heated  by  the  sun  on  the 
terrace  overhead,  yiy  ver\-  first 
night  there,  I  was  startled  to  hear 
what  sotinded  like  tom-toms  wailing. 
I  was  told  that  this  sound  marked 
the  first  day  and  night  of  a  wedding 
feast  which  would  last  for  three  days. 
My  curiosity  was  so  aroused,  that  I 
asked  it  it  would  be  possible  to  see 
the  ceremonies.  Our  maid  assured 
me  that  I  would  be  welcome,  and 
that  we  would  go  on  the  ver\'  next 
night. 

The  maid  and  I  started  out  into 
the  deep  darkness,  headed  for  a 
place  that  she  explained  was  not  far 
away.  She  seemed  confident  of  her 
directions,  and  we  came,  finally,  to 
the  women's  quarters  where  the 
bride  was  being  prepared  for  the 
ceremony. 

I  noticed  first  that  the  bride's 
hands  were  bound  with  twine,  dyed 
a  henna  color.  After  the  twine  had 
dried,  her  hands  would  be  decorati\-e- 
ly  streaked  with  color,  thus  being 
beautiful  to  Arab  e}'es.  In  another 
room,  where  other  women  were 
seated  along  the  walls,  a  dancer  was 
going  through  a  seductive  dance, 
just  txirning  in  the  same  spot  to  the 
rhythmic  clapping  of  the  onlookers. 

The  next  evening  when  I  returned 
with  my  sister,  they  promptly  asked 
us  to  show  them  how  we  danced. 
Our  way  seems  slightly  flat  after 
watching  theirs,  so  we  expressed  our 
regrets.  They  becam.e  interested, 
then  in  the  white  woolen  coat  I 
wore,  touching  it  curiously  and  in- 
quiring how  we  dressed  underneath 
it,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  one 
would  examine  a  doll. 

From  the  top  terrace  of  our  house, 
I  could  look  down  into  the  enclosure 
of  an  Arab  family  across  the  way. 
I  noticed  that  the  women,  about 
eight  in  munber,  never  went  out. 
The  men,  however,  came  and  went 
at  frequent  intervals.  After  I  had 
stared  down  discreetly  for  some  days, 
they  apparenth-  decided  that  it 
would  be  all  right  to  make  my  ac- 
quaintance. They  sent  one  of  the 
younger  girls  to  ask  my  sister  and 
me  to  tea,  and  we  spent  several 
hours  discussing  my  sister's  and 
their  youngsters.  As  we  were  about 
to  leave,  one  of  the  young  girls  asked 
if  I  would  give  her  a  lipstick.  I 


made  her  a  present  of  a  ten-cent 
container  of  lipstick  plus  a  package 
of  gold-colored  safety  pins.  These 
gifts  seemed  to  make  her  ver\-  happy. 

The  Arab  men,  on  the  whole,  are 
extremely  handsome,  with  well-cut 
features  and  i:)roud  build.  The 
women,  when  the  opportunity  arises 
to  see  them  without  their  veils,  are 
also  ver\-  lovely,  with  large,  dark 
eves  and  fine  oli\'e  skin.  Whatever 
their  age,  whether  man  or  woman, 
they  offer  a  wealth  of  splendid  por- 
trait material. 

The  \-oung  girls  arc  ne\'er  seen 
outside  their  homes  after  the  age  of 
eight  until  the}'  are  married,  and 
then  they  may  appear  in  public  if 
\-eiled.  The  boys,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  the  freedom  of  the  cit}'. 


On  the  street,  the  flowing  draper}- 
of  the  women  and  the  veils  covering 
their  faces  except  for  their  e}-es, 
create  a  fascinating  and  mysterious 
picture  for  the  visitor,  but  to  me,  it 
seemed  completeh-  impossible  to  tell 
one  from  another. 

From  a  painter's  viewpoint,  Africa 
was  a  paradise  of  rich  colors  and 
intriguing  scenes.  Wherever  I  turn- 
ed I  found  a  wealth  of  material  for 
sketching.  In  fact,  nothing  has  ever 
seemed  quite  so  mysterious  and 
imagination-stirring  to  me  as  the 
sight  of  an  Arab  walking  noiselessh- 
along  a  street,  ojx^ning  a  door,  and 
disappearing  into  the  privacy  of  his 
li\-ing  quarters. 

— Josephine  Arico 
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STAGE   AND  SCREEN 


Oh,   "Claudia's"   nice,   and  breaks 
the  ice, 

But  you  know  where  to  find  her. 
And   Ella'U   be   here   (the  Logan 

of  course) 
With  the  Shubert  house  behind  her. 
For  a  promising  topper, 
A  potential  whopper, 
There's  "Early  to  Bed"  as  a 

stopper! 


D( 


'OGGEREL  on  a  dustv  coat  sleeve, 
but  it  covers  a  large  chunk  of  the 
theatrical  horizon  for  May.  Here, 
barring  accident,  will  be  "Claudia," 
at  the  Colonial,  bringing  down  the 
house  for  every  perfomiance.  It's  a 
laugh  hit.  You'll  chuckle  at  this 
one,  unless  >-ou  suffer  from  mental 
claustrophobia  or  apoplex>'  of  the 
Adam's  apple. 

"Show  Time"  takes  a  ver}'  deep 
bow  at  the  Shvxbert  Theatre,  parting 
the  curtains  around  April  26  to  the 
accompaniment  of  such  famous 
pleasers-of -public-taste  as  Ella  Logan, 
George  Jessel,  Jack  Haley,  and  Fred 
Finklehoffe  in  the  role  of  producer. 
Here  for  two  weeks,  sure. 

Wobbling  down  the  theatre  lane, 
we  come  full  stop  before  the  promise 
of  a  new  musical  comedy,  tentative- 
ly titled  "Early  to  Bed",  and  due 
circa  May  17  in  Boston  town.  This 
one  is  about  El  Magnifico,  a  bull- 
fighter in  present  day  Alartinique,  a 
subject  well  off  the  beaten  path.  Fats 
Waller  is  set  for  the  score,  and  if  he 


comes  within  a  twenty  mile  distance 
of  equaling  his  "Ain't  Misbehavin'  ", 
the  score  is  more  than  a  sure-fire 
hit.  Carl  Brisson  will  chase  the 
bull.  Looks  like  fairly  much  of  a 
certain  thing  to  reach  the  high  suc- 
cess levels. 

The  Copley  Theatre  goes  along  in 
a  quiet  wa}-  to  register  as  a  place 
where  the  theatre-wise  go.  For  the 
week  of  April  26th,  Edward  Gould 
brings  in  Elissa  Landi  in  Shaw's 
"Candida",  a  natural  for  her  tech- 
nical precision  and  mental  brilliance; 
an  original  musical  comedy,  sparked 
b\-  local  talent,  gets  the  nod  for  the 
next  two  week  period;  and  "Stage 
Door"  is  fairly  well  set  as  a  closing 
attraction.  Latter  play  will  step  up 
the  popular  appeal  with  a  star  name. 


Keith-Boston  goes  into  details  on 
plans  for  the  month  of  May.  There's 
much  ado  about  something  at  this 
house.  Gene  Krupa  and  band  will 
hold  forth  the  week  of  May  6th;  the 
Andrews  Sisters  will  start  things 
rolling  with  the  aid  of  Mitchell  Ayres 
band  (strange  combination  at  first 
sight,  but  since  when  have  the 
powers-that-be  let  you  down  at  the 
Boston?)  Tony  Pastor  brings  in  his 
solid  band  for  the  week  of  May  20th, 
and  the  ver\-  great  Ethel  Waters  ar- 
rives for  a  big  jubilee  on  ]\Iay  27th. 
Hold  onto  your  hats,  fans.  May  will 
be  a  big  month. 


"I  see  no  reason  in  the  uvrld  U'liy  a  woman  shouldn't 
combine  home-making  with  a  career  ..." 


U 


vonne 


1354  BEACOn  STREET 
Coolidqc  Corner 
Brookline 


COTTOnS  1 

•  Seersuckers 
•  Chambrays 
•  Ginghams 

•  Butcher  Linens 
•  Piques,  etc. 

Junior  and  Misses  Sizes 
1  and  2  piece 


Complete  Stock 
for  Spring  and  Summer 

Hats  and  Bags 
to  Complete  Your  Ensemble 

Beacon  5916 


LOUNGE 


...  A  favorite  rendez- 
vous where  Smart  Men 
and  Women  meet  for 
cocktails. 

Tasty,  delicious  hors 
d'oeuvres  prepared 
for  the  gourmet  and 
connoisseur  of  fine 
liquors  .... 

1  'isit  our  Xezc  Cocktail  Lcningc 
for  a  new  sensation  in 
cocktail  pleasure 

PELHAM  HALL 

at  Coolidge  Corner 
Brookline 

John  H.  O'Connell     Open    p.m.  to  1  a.m. 
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For  the 

most 
delicious 

of 

Chinese 

delicacies 
and  the  most 
authentic 
Oriental 
atmosphere 
• . 

Air  Conditioned 

Open  Daily 

5  P.  M.  to  3  A.  M. 
• 

6  HUDSON  ST. 

"in  the  heart 
of  Chinatown" 

Your  Hosts 
Jack      -  oordon 

DEV.  6939 
also 

PROVIDENCE  NEW  YORK 


A  "RECORD"  EVENING 


L 


ISTEXIXG  to  recorded  music  is  a 
xery  personal  matter,  and  therein 
lies  half  the  fun  of  it .  If  you  are  tired, 
for  the  moment,  of  the  standard 
classics  (and  that  is  your  privilege!) 
and  want  something  gay  and  spark- 
ling, or  the  piquance  of  discreetly 
handled  dissonance,  you  can  turn  to 
the  piano  concerto  of  Jean  FrancaLx 
(played  b}'  the  composer,  with  Xadia 
Boulanger  conducting  —  Victor 
records  15114-5),  or  perhaps  to  that 
musical  cocktail  for  two  pianos  b}- 
Milhaud:  Scaramouche  (played  by 
Bartlett  and  Robertson  on  Columbia 
69835D  and  by  Vronsky  and  Babin 
on  Victor  12726). 

"This  really  is  a  lot  of  fun,"  you 
thiiik.  "What  else  is  there  that  fits 
in  with  this  mood?  There  was  some- 
thing I  heard  at  "Pops'  last  June — I 
got  the  records  afterwards  but 
haven't  played  them  for  months.  .  . 
Oh  yes,  Ibert's  'Divertissement'." 
(Victor  11951-2)  And  you  put  it  on. 
It  is  just  as  witty  and  satirical  as  you 
remembered  it  —  but  before  it  is 
over,  a  somber,  abnost  tragic  note 
comes  in  briefly  —  just  enough  to 
change  your  mood.  "After  all,"  >"ou 
think,  "this  brilliant,  sojihisticated 
music  is  fun  —  it  certainly  has  its 
place  —  but  how  tiring  it  would  be 
to  listen  to  it  all  the  time  —  how 
empty,  really.  Don't  these  modems 
with  all  their  cleverness  ever  write 
anything  more  full-bodied,  anything 
you  can  put  your  teeth  into,  any- 
thing that  promises  to  be  of  real  and 
lasting  significance?" 

Suddenh'  there  flashes  into  \-our 
mind,  "Hindcmith!  'Mathis  der  Ma- 
ler'l  That's  what  I  want  tonight." 
and  vou  sa\-  his  name  with  a  relish 


OUR  MEN  NRED 

*  BOOKS  * 


SEND  

ALL  YOU  CAN  SPAU 


you  wouldn't  have  beUeved  possible 
when  you  heard  his  music  for  the 
first  time  a  few  years  ago.  "Hinde- 
mith  —  powerfuil  music  —  strong 
meat  —  German,  but  not  Nazi," 
you  feel  as  you  get  out  the  album 
(Victor  DIM  854).  From  the  opening 
measures  it  carries  you  along.  It  is 
sincere  and  intelligent  music,  ob- 
viously written  by  one  who  has  some- 
thing to  say  and  knows  how  to  say  it. 
Vou  wonder,  "Can  this  be  the  same 
Hindemith  whom  I  used  to  consider 
dr\'  and  cerebral?  He  certainly  has 
changed."  Then  you  remember  that 
even  so  learned  a  critic  as  Philip  Hale 
used  to  accuse  Brahms  of  being  dr\' 
and  cerebral.  "Perhaps  the  change 
is  in  me.  Or  perhaps  both  Hindemith 
and  I  have  changed!" 

As  \-ou  hear  the  six  sides  through, 
the  con\-iction  grows  that  this  is 
really  great  music.  "Why  haven't  I 
played  this  more  often?  I  must  get 
better  acquainted  with  it  and  indeed 
with  this  man's  music  as  a  whole." 
So  you  turn  to  Kolodin's  "Gvdde  to 
Recorded  Music"  and  find  that 
Hindemith  is  \-en'  well  represented 
on  records.  Also  you  thank  modem 
science  and  invention  for  enabling 
you  to  hear  and  to  familiarize  your- 
self with  such  music  —  music  which 
is  played  in  the  concert  hall  perhaps 
once  in  five  years. 

Time  is  up  —  one  can't  spend  the 
ii'Iwle  e\-cning  on  music!  Vet  you 
don't  feel  quite  satisfied.  "That 
Hindemith  fellow  is  rather  disturbing 
in  a  way.  His  isn't  peaceful  music, 
exactly.  Can't  we  get  back  to  first 
princijjles  for  just  a  few  moments? 
Who  better  than  Bach?  (Why  do 
recitaHsts  always  put  their  Bach,  if 
they  play  him  at  all,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  program,  as  though  they 
wanted  to  get  him  out  of  the  way 
before  cver^-one  —  the  music  critics 
perhaps?  —  got  seated.)"  And  you 
remember  that  recent  single  record 
that  Fiedler  and  his  "Sinfonietta" 
plav  so  beautifully,  "Adagio,  from 
the  3rd  Violin  Sonata"  (  Victor  13809). 
It  carries  you  into  a  diff^erent  world 
altogether  for  a  few  minutes  —  the 
world  of  the  spirit,  of  emotion,  of 
]3ert"ection,  of  art.  Vou  feel  refreshed, 
and  happy  for  yourself  —  and  sorr>- 
for  people  who  have  not  yet  dis- 
covered the  wonder  of  music  and  the 
miracle  of  the  modem  phonographic 
recording  and  reproduction  of  it. 

— Beecher  Hobbs 
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A  BOSTON  COLUMNIST  OF  THE  'EIGHTIES 


W  E  knew  nothing  about  her  until 
we  disco\-ered  her  in  a  second-hand 
bookshop  on  Bo>iston  Street  where 
her  bright  eyes,  beneath  a  parted 
and  waved  "fringe,"  sparkled  at  us 
from  a  picture  beside  the  title  page  of 
a  battered  book  called  "A  Few 
Hints  About  Cooking,  with  Remarks 
on  IMam-  Other  Subjects."  Sarah  A. 
Grier  was  the  Marjorie  IMills,  the 
Imogene  Wolcott,  the  Martha  Scott 
of  the  mid-eighteen  hundreds,  writ- 
ing household  columns  in  the  Boston 
Evening  Gazette  which  had  a  large 
New  England  circulation. 

Later  —  to  use  her  own  words  — 
she  "compiled  the  papers  into  a 
book,  while  trying  to  walk  modestly 
in  the  wake  of  greater  authorities," 
her  objective  being,  she  said,  to  at- 
tempt to  untangle  the  knotty  ques- 
tions of  the  relative  duties  of  mistress 
and  maid  for  New  England  women. 

Starting  off  with  a  bang,  the  book 
tells  of  the  author's  experiences  in 
hiring  Kate,  the  green  girl  who  had 
just  arrived  in  Boston  from  Ireland. 
And,  inexperienced  as  she  was,  Kate 
began  her  new  career  with  a  tremen- 
dous bang,  too,  for  she  was  asked  to 
prepare  a  dinner  for  eight  people 
from  the  following  menu: 

Blue  points  on  the  deep  shell 
Consomme  Soup  with  Poached  Eggs 
Baked  Chicken  Halibut 

Hollandaise  Sauce 
Cucumbers 
Boiled  Partridge  Oyster  Sauce 

Sirloin  Steak  Boiled  Potatoes 

Stuffed  Tomatoes 
Ice  Cream  Sponge  Cake 

Floating  Island 
Cheese  Crackers  Coffee 

A  simple  dinner  from  the  mistress's 
standpoint  —  but  what  a  tricky  one 
for  Kate  who  not  only  had  to  cope 
with  the  cooking  and  ser\-ing  but 
also  with  the  whims  of  the  huge  coal- 
range!  Mrs.  Grier  was  helpful,  how- 
ever. Late  in  the  afternoon,  she 
pinned  the  bottom  of  her  skirt  up 
around  her  waist,  put  on  a  clean 
apron,  rolled  up  her  sleeves  and 
descended  to  the  basement  kitchen 
to  advise  the  completeh'  bewildered 
Kate.  Mrs.  Grier  lost  nothing  by  it — 
for  ver\^  soon  afterwards  the  details 
of  how  mistress  and  maid  prepared 
the  dinner  appeared  in  her  coltmins. 

The  columns  were  not  confined  to 
menus  and  recipes  —  oh,  no,  indeed! 
They  included  hit-or-miss  hints  about 
buying  meat  at  Quinc\'  and  Fanueil 
Hall  Markets,  suggestions  for  making 


soft  soap  and  readers'  give-and-take 
letters.  Nor  were  celebrities  who 
liked  good  cooking  forgotten.  Mrs. 
Grier  had  an  eye  out  for  such  inter- 
national food  news  as  ]Mrs.  Glad- 
stone's recipe  for  jugged  hare  and  the 
fritters  made  by  the  Crown  Princess 
of  Potsdam. 

The  highlight  of  the  columns  came 
when  "Her  Majesty  of  Hawaii" 
visited  Boston.  Said  Mrs.  Grier: 
"I  have  been  so  overcome  this  week 
hy  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of 
our  royal  visitors,  that  I  can  scarcely 
collect  my  scattered  wits.  I  have 
read  of  the  black  gown  embroidered 
in  gold,  of  the  pale  blue  morning 
dress,  and  it  is  almost  a  sacrilege  to 
consider  vulgar  food  — •  but  the  Queen 
eats,  they  tell  me,  and  if  she  ate  what 
the  Parker  House  chef  prepared  for 
her  on  Monday,  then  she  has  tasted 
one  of  the  most  delicately-prepared 
menus  that  I  ha\-e  heard  of  for  many 
a  day." 

This  was  the  kind  of  thing  her 
readers  liked.  And  they  also  liked 
to  hear  about  Mrs.  Grier's  Dixie 
home  where  "the  old  cook  with  her 
gayh'-colored  kerchief  around  her 
head  prepared  fried  chicken  and  red- 
heads, and  canvas  backs  and  terra- 
pin." 

The  columnist  left  the  perfume  of 
the  magnolias  for  the  salt  winds  of 
Boston  when  she  married.  But  the 
New  England  women  accepted  her 
whole-heartedly  and  didn't  mind  in 
the  least  that  she  despised  their 
traditional  dish  of  Boston  Baked 
Beans  and  stated  o]jenly  that  she 
never  had  and  never  would  ])rc])arc 
them. 

— Leah  Drew 


— those  good  old  Horse  'n  Buggy  Days — 
Fine  Stationery,  Engraving  and  Printing 
for  Society 


— have  been  identified  with  Bird's. 
Through  the  streamline  age  our  products 
and  services  were  continued. 


Once  again  those  good  old  Horse  'n  Buggy 
Days  are  with  us.  So  at  Bird's  a  new 
cycle  begins  with  that  same  service  to 
Society — 

Fine  Stationery  Engraving  and  Printing. 


M.  T.  BIRD  COMPANY 


I3U  BEACON  St  I 
■aOOHliNI  1 


CHILDRENS  CLOTHES 
MUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  cloth  ?s  for 
INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

1 41  A  Newbury  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Preceding  check-up,  locomotives  are  coaled,  fires  cleaned, 
and  outer  parts  are  given  a  good  washing. 


As  the  engines  are  stripped  dcni'n,  all  parts  are  washed 
free  of  grease  in  a  "live  bath"  of  hot  water  and  soap. 


KEEPING  THE  BIG 
BOSTON  AND  MAINE 
LOCOMOTIVE  ROLLING 

More  vital  than  ever  today  is  the  care  and  re- 
pair of  the  "Iron  Horse."  On  these  massive 
monsters  depends  your  safe  arrival  at  your 
destination,  the  movement  of  troops,  and  many 
essential  freights.  At  the  end  of  each  91,000 
mile  period,  most  engines  come  in  for  a  general 
overhaul.  In  one  repair  shop  alone,  450  men 
work  through  a  twenty-four  hour  period  keep- 
ing on  the  job  of  repairing  every  type  of  loco- 
motive. 


Wheels  have  been  removed  from  big  freight 
locomotive  and  the  fit  of  a  part  is  checked. 


Section  of  the  Dispatching  Board  shows  round  house  method 
of  checking  departure  time  and  locomotive  assigned  to  run. 


One  part  of  the  large  repair  shop  necessary  to 
the  never-ending  job  of  re-conditioning. 


Men  at  ivork  ivelding  the  inside  plates  that  keep  live 
cinders  from  going  thru  stack  screen  as  fire  hazard. 


"Shimming  a  tire'' — an  invisible  ring  of  air- 
hlown  flame  sets  a  thin  steel  band  tight  on  the  big 
iL'heel.    Braking  loosens  and  eats  up  these  tires. 


Cutting  through  a  massive  hunk  of  locomotive  steel 
provides  plenty  of  spectacular  "fireworks." 


Welding  an  important  feed  water  pipe  on  locomotive. 


At  the  giant  turntable,  line-up  of  locomotives  waits  its 
turn  to  keep  the  cars  and  big  freights  rolling. 


Photos  by  Robert  J.  Keller 


BOSTON'S  DREAMWORLD 

OF  ENTERTAINMENT 
2  FLOOR  SHOWS  NIGHTLY 
7-30  P.  M  — 11.30  P.  M. 

The  smart  BOSTONIAN  invites 
ouf-of-town  company  to  dinner  of 
Shangri-La  because  he  knows  dining 
well  in  pleasant  surroundings  makes 
new  friends. 

Life  begins  at  8.30,  but  dinner  at 
Shangri-La  starts  at  5  P.  M.  and 
continues  until  the  appetite  is 
satisfied. 

SHANGRI-LA 

130  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
HUB.  1950 


PRESENT  AND  PROMISED 


A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  GARDNER 

Mas?     Avenue    at     Norway  Street 


Dr.  Gioianni.  master  of  sleight  of  hand 

Juggling  soap  bubbles  has  nothing  on  the  difficult}-  of  find- 
ing out,  two  weeks  ahead,  what  the  month  of  May  (mern,-), 
promises  for  the  Boston  entertainment  landscape.  The  reason 
being  that  so  many  big  names  are  brewing  on  the  talent  cauldrons 
in  the  front  offices  that  no  information  other  than  the  fragrance 
of  fame  can  be  detected.  At  the  Mayfair.  DR.  GIOVAXXI 
mystifies  the  customers  until  mid-month.  When  this  gentleman- 
who  incidentalh'  knows  how  to  make  your  watch  appear  in  \-our 
Aunt  Essie's  fur  tippet  when  you  thought  >-ou  had  it  safe  in 
Uncle  Horace's  beard,  really  goes  to  work  on  his  sleight-of-hand 
magic,  hold  onto  your  hat.  Look  out  ....  At  the  Copley  Plaza 
Oval  Room,  the  HARTMAXS  continue  to  panic  the  public 
until  May  12th.  As  we  said  last  month,  this  dancing  couple  are 
really  something  in  the  way  of  funny-bone  nudging.  Never 
again  will  we,  the  cut-ups,  attempt  a  tired  rhumba.  It  comes 
out  the  wa\-  the  Hartmans  would  see  it!  On  the  13th  of  Ma>-, 
Mariana,  daughter  of  a  great  Russian  covert  singer,  opens  at 
the  same  room.  This  event  will  bear  close  watching  ....  At  the 
Fcnsgate  Satire  Room.  ALKALI  IKE,  the  dummy,  and  AL 
ROBINSON  extend  their  already  terrific  run.  MELISSA 
MASON,  star  of  "Count  Me  In"  adds  a  bright  light  to  the  in- 
visible marquee,  as  a  comedienne.  LUCY  LANCASTER, 
chantcuse,  has  been  held  over  to  delight  the  "carriage  trade." 


\f  V  JUST  A 

STEP  FROM  SOUTH 
STATION  to  BOSTON'S 

EiSEX 

NO  COVER       NO  MINIMUM 

THREE  SHOWS  NIGHTLY 
7:30-10-12 

DELICIOUS  DINNERS 
75c.$1.00 
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Cameo  Room 

at  Hotel  Avery 
WASHINGTON  ST.  cor.  AVERY 

Boston's  Newest  Cocktail  Lounge 
Continuous  Entertainment 
Dancing 

Matinee  Cocktails 
Open  from  1  2  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 
No  cover  or  minimum  charge 
Open  Sundays 

Convenient  Location 

HANcock  1200 


Open  7:30  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M. 

CAFETERIA  SERVICE 

in  the 

BLUE  ROOM 
TABLE  or  SELF  SERVICE 

in  the 

MAPLE  ROOM 
• 

Home  Cooked  Food 
Our  Specialty 


ENTERTAINMENT 
A  LA  CARTE 

A  success  story  that  rivals  Horatio 
Alger  in  his  palmiest  days  is  that  of 
the  Music  Box,  located  in  the  Copley 
Square  Hotel  on  Huntington  Avenue. 
Relati^'ely  new  on  the  Boston  scene, 
this  night  spot  really  lives  up  to  its 
name  "Music  Box",  with  a  line-up  of 
continuous  entertainment  that  as- 
sures you  of  no  lulls  in  the  con^-er- 
sation  at  twcnt>--minutes  past  any 
hovir. 

One  plus  feature  of  this  classic 
spot  is  that  the  onlooker  does  not 
have  to  dodge  someone  else's  well- 
shaped  head  to  catch  a  fleeting 
glimpse  of  what  goes  on.  The  cir- 
cular bar  surrounds  a  raised  plat- 
forni,  sharply  s]50tlighted  for  the 
nearsighted,  on  which  the  top-flight 
entertainment  transpires.  Here,  the 
diners  in  the  supper  room  as  well  as 
the  after-theatre  trade  can  see  and 
enjoy  the  talent  presented. 

The  ]3lacc  makes  a  habit  of  ]jam- 
pering  both  public  and  talent,  keep- 
ing such  favorites  as  the  Hellmans 
for  more  ^^'eeks  than  we  ha^'e  fingers 
and  toes.  The  duo  piano  team, 
originally  well  known  in  \'ienna, 
have  a  smart  act  that  departs  from 
the  ordinarv".  Herb  Lewis,  a  net- 
work of  fans  behind  him,  is  another 
top  fa^•orite  who  holds  forth  con- 
sistently at  the  Tvlusic  Box.  There 
ha^'e  been  others,  from  New  York 
and  from  local  night  spots  who  have 
registered  sharply  with  the  custom- 
ers, and  we  like  the  way  the  Music 
Box  gives  Boston  talent  a  showing. 

Probably  the  most  outstanding 
feat,  however,  is  the  consistently 
high  calibre  of  food,  entertaimnent 
and  audience.  No  floor  shows,  per 
se.  Just  a  solid  evening  of  excellent 
showmanship.  Well  worth  }-our 
while. 


Superbly  served  Italian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheonS/  dinners  and 
suppers.  Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

Before  and  after  your  evening's 
fun,  plan  to  vist 


LUNCHEONS 
DINNERS  SUPPERS 


21  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWMUT  AVE.  A  Stti 
(rom  Metropolilan  Theitri 
Likerty  9744 


Inalon 


Just  a  snack  or  a  full  course 
dinner 

New,  modern,  homey  and 
popular  -  priced  dining 
room 

*  Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar 

*  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi 

and  Frank  Segalini 

(Owners  of  the  Famous  Borachi's) 

FULL  COURSE  CHICKEN 
DINNERS  .  .  $1. 

Luncheon  and  After-Tfieatre 
Specials 

25  ELIOT  STREET 

Between  Tremont  and  Carver 
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FASHION— AT  THE  BEAUTIFUL  CUSHMAN  CLUB 


,4  poised,  fasliion-ivise  suit  of  pin  check  rayon  surah  in  red.  black  and  iJiitc. 
with  a  crisp  icliite  dickey,  neatly  bowed.  A  natural  for  wliite  accessories.  Found  at 
Jay's  and  shown  by  Tacy  Stone,  Shangri-La  ''Lovely"  .  .  .  Grey,  in  a  soft  nvol  two- 
piecer  of  youthful  distinction.  White,  for  the  gilet,  pert  coronet  hat,  and  quarter-size 
buttons  marching  up  the  front.  From  Fredley's,  niodeled  by  Jean  Campbell  .  .  .  . 
Dramatic  color-contrast  features  this  spring-into-su}timcr  suit,  chocolate  broii-n  spiced 
with  lime  green.  From  the  d'ray  Shop,  modeled  by  (.'eorgia  Crane,  currently  at 
Shangri-La. 
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Write  for  it . . 
Telephone  us 
WEL.  2993 


Single  to-day 
WED  to-morrow 
but  don't  skip  romantic  traditions 

something  old  .  .  an  old  penny 
something  new  .  .  a  new  penny 
something  borrowed  .  .  borrow  a  penny 
something    blue ..  WEDDING  garter 

$1.75 


RE 


HELEN  I 

—  WELLESLEY 


Designs  for  a 
Service  Spring 


BROOKLINE 


WINCHESTER 


B  E  A  U  T  Y 

If  you  arc  still  bemoaning  the  loss 
of  A'our  favorite  cologne,  or  find 
\-ourself  one  May  morning  in  the 
mood  for  a  new  one,  consider  cream 
colognes.  One  of  the  finest  on  the 
market  is  put  out  by  a  smart  young 
Frenchman,  and  presented  under  the 
name  Migou.  This  delightful  lotion 
accomplishes  a  two-fold  purjDose  — 
the  ingredient  that  replaces  the  al- 
cohol has  an  emollient  quality  that 
softens  the  skin  as  it  perfumes. 
Tinted  in  soft  bon-bon  colors  that 
pay  a  fragrant  compliment  to  our 
Allies  —  Chinese  Lotus,  Russian  Jas- 
mine, English  Sweet  Pea,  and  Ameri- 
can Bouquet.  More  for  your  mone}', 
too.  Eight  ounces,  SI. 50  ])lus  Federal 
tax. 

Don  your  leg  paint  I  The  battle  cry 
now  is  to  paint  >-our  legs  for  Vict  on.'. 
Last  year,  a  few  daring  souls  intent 
on  comfort  and  economy  experi- 
mented with  various  and  sundn-  leg 
make-ups.  Results  were  varied  and 
in  many  instances,  disastrous.  This 
season,  the  i^icture  has  changed. 
Leg  make-up  will  be  a  necessity, 
the  war  ha\ang  definitely  put  the 
oka>'  on  bare  legs.  But  they  must 
be  as  carefulh'  groomed  as  your  face. 
Save  your  stockings  for  cooler  wea- 
ther and  your  pennies  for  War 
Bonds.  Paint  your  legs  for  Victor}'. 
Watch  this  coluinn  and  we'll  keep 
you  posted  on  the  best  ones  here,  let 
the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

From  toe  to  head  —  reversing  the 
process  —  because  you  have  more  to 
do,  less  to  do  with,  and  even  less  time 
in  which  to  do  it,  you  will  also  cogi- 
tate on  some  form  of  make-up  base. 
Something  capable  of  keeping  you 
fresh  as  a  daisy  all  day,  without  con- 
stant access  to  a  powder  puff.  For  a 
good  base  of  the  pancake  type,  look 
at  Campana's  Solitair  applied  with  a 
damp  sponge.  This  gem  has  a  lano- 
lin base,  and  presto,  you  eliminate 
dat  ol'  debbil  dryness.  Sixty  cents 
for  a  generous  size,  and  twenty-five 
cents  for  ex]3erimenting  with  the  six 
shades. 

In  the  liquid  base  department,  our 
money  goes  to  Ovcr-Glo,  that  new 
(to  us)  to  the  general  public  but  old 
favorite  to  the  cinema  stars  which  is 
neither  cake  nor  cream.  It  comes 
in  six  lush  shades  ranging  from 
natural  to  copper.  You're  bound  to 
give  your  skin  the  bloom  of  youth. 
SL50"(plus  tax)  for  a  bottle  tha"t  lasts 
for  months. 

— Margo 


-One  of  our  smart  town 
suit  dresses,  gray, 
white  pencil  striped 
(100';o  wool)  with 
chic  sparkling  white 
pique  gillet.     .    .  $39.95 

-large  gray  felt  Bretone 
with  white  piaue  edge 
and  bow.     .    .    .  $12.50 


418  Boylstcn  St. 


"Bostons  Nicest 
Eating  Places  ' 

and 


Boylston  Place,  Boston 
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Homer  T.  Brown  Co. 

REALTORS 

1320  Beacon  Street 
Brookline,  Mass. 

Telephone  LONgwood  6460 


iKe  Kouse  of 
tweed 

1  30  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Arc  you  looking  for  clothes 
that  are  different? 

DRESSES 

Pure  Dye  Silks 
from 
Traina  -  Norell 


Clare  Potter 
Taffetas,  Linens,  Crepes 


Sport  Clothes 
by 

B.  H.  Wragge 


Custom  Tailored  Suits 
from 

Imported  Woolens 


90  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
584  Main  St.,  Hyannis 


YOUNG  WOMAN  AT  WAR  WORK 


1  ROM  her  Boston-bred  mother, 
Randall  Boyce  inherits  that  Yankee 
spunk  and  independence  that  promp- 
ted Priscilla  Mullins  to  tell  John 
Alden  to  speak  for  himself.  From 
her  father  she  claims  the  footloose, 
adventurous  spirit  that  has  kept  him 
jaunting  around  the  world  as  a 
secretary  of  the  United  States  Diplo- 
matic CorjDS,  currentlv  in  Lima, 
Peru. 

Now  just  turned  twenty,  and  in 
Boston  where  she  has  always  wanted 
to  be,  Randall  is  completely  "on  her 
own." 

A  few  months  ago.  Randall  left 
college  to  train  for  a  War  Job.  An\' 
day  >-ou  ma\-  find  her  at  the  National 
Youth  Administration's  drafting 
center  on  Elkins  Street,  South  Bos- 
ton, stud\4ng  the  intricacies  of  iso- 
metric drawings,  and  more  syxjcifi- 
cally  learning  how  to  make  blueprints 
for  \lcton'. 

Randall  Boyce  has  seen  a  lot  of 
this  punch-drunk  sphere  of  ours, 
geographically  speaking.  Born  in  the 
West  Indies,  she  didn't  stay  there 
long  enough  to  learn  a  good  Calypso. 
Father,  Richard  F\ie  Boyce.  jjacked 
his  Bostonian  wife  and  their  daughter 
oft'  to  Canada  when  Randall  was  two. 

Since  then  it  has  been  one  trek 
after  another,  calling  strange  em- 
bassies Home,  but  never  quite  know- 
ing where  Home  realh'  was.  Before 
she  had  reached  her  teens  Randall 
had  i)icked  uj)  a  smattering  of  color- 
ful schooling  in  Mexico,  Spain,  Jajjan, 
prosaic  Penns>-lvania  and  rugged 
Vermont. 

"I  finished  High  School  at  St. 
Johnsbun'  and  decided  I  wanted  a 
career  as  a  radio  actress  and  writer, 
so  I  came  down  here  to  Boston  to 
Emerson  College.  But  I  think  it 
was  mostly  because  I  wanted  to  live 
in  Boston  more  than  an\-  other  place 
in  the  world.  Mother  was  a  Boston 
Randall  .  .  .  that's  where  I  got  my 
name,  \'ou  know  ....  and  somehow 
I've  always  felt  I  belong  here,  even 
thotigh  my  family's  in  Peru." 

Randall  sta>-ed  at  Emerson  three 
years,  coiifidcntly  waiting  to  knock 
on  the  magic  door  that  would  wel- 
come her  as  another  Arch  Oboler. 
but  the  events  of  December  7,  1941 
cast  a  strange,  new  light  on  her 
dreams.  Generations  of  Boston  Ran- 
dalls rose  in  their  shrouds,  so  to 
speak,  and  demanded  that  slie  keep 


the  famih-  'scutcheon  polished  b\- 
doing  something  useful  for  her  coun- 
tr\-.  even  if  she  was  born  outside  of 
it.  First.  Randall  thought  of  the 
WXAC  or  WA\'ES.  Finally  she  de- 
cided that  to  labor  with  one's  hands 
is  a  noble  thing,  indeed.  There  were 
x'ears  and  years  to  write  radio  master- 
pieces, but  so  ver>'  little  time  to  \\-in 
a  war.  She  hied  herself  to  the  United 
States  Emplo\-ment  Ser\-ice,  because 
that  seemed  to  be  the  logical  place  to 
begin. 

"I  want  to  do  something  about 
the  War,"  she  announced.  "^Tiat 
can  I  do?"  It  developed,  siirjjrising- 
ly  enough,  that  she  couldn't  do  much 
of  anything,  just  then.  No  particu- 
lar training  ....  no  skill,  except  in 
dramatics.  "How'd  you  like  to  be 
a  welder?"  Randall  looked  down  at 
her  slim  fingers  and  decided  no. 
"What  about  drafting?"  That 
sounded  interesting  and  imj)ortant; 
drawing  patterns  for  vital  machines 
and  parts  ....  making  maps  .... 


IS  THIS  SPRING? 

The  rain  falls  cold  aii«l  dismal 
On    each     tAvisting.  crowded 
street, 

Everylwdy  has  the  sniffles. 
Shiny  noses,  squishing:  feet. 

I  <lon"t  curse  the  troiihle<l  weather, 
I'm  not  one  to  make  complaint. 

But  how  do  Boston  folk  know 
If  it's  spring  or  if  it  aint? 

— D.  L. 
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Since  1855 
• 

19-21  Central  Street 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

PHONE  Wellesley  0334 


ats 


Feminine,  becoming  and  so 
right  For  your  important  oc- 
casions this  Spring. 


For  the  height  of  smortness 
top  o\\  your  costume 
with  o  Hobbs  Hat,  created 
to  your  individual  self  by 
Miss  Una  Dudley  Hobbs  her- 
self, with  carefully  selected 
materials  and  attention  to 
fine  details,  is  the  crowning 
glory  of  any  outfit — and  not 
expensive. 


Una  Dudley  Hobbs 

49  WEST  ST.  BOSTON 

Telephone  HUBbard  4396 


creating  blueprints  to  guide  others 
in  the  creation  of  the  necessities  of 
War.  Yes,  drafting  ....  she  would 
learn  now  ....  start  right  from 
scratch.  The  U.  S.  Employment 
Sen-ice  sent  her  to  NYA. 

Randall  began  her  training  last 
February,  and,  any  day  now  will  be 
"temiinated."  Termination  means 
she  is  read}'  for  work  in  a  defense 
plant.  She  is  intensely  interested  in 
technical  drawing. 

Randall  lives  at  Brooke  House, 
which  the  telephone  director}-  de- 
scribes as  "For  Young  Business 
Women  and  Students."  The  NYA 
pays  her  S25.60  a  month  to  cover 
her  incidental  expenses  while  learn- 
ing. She  spends  her  free  Saturdays 
roaming  around  the  nooks  and  cran- 
nies of  Boston,  reading  historic  tab- 
lets and  visiting  spots  of  interest  like 
a  tourist  ("For  that's  what  Fve  al- 
ways been,  I  guess  ....  a  tourist.") 
Her  love  for  Boston's  historic  past  is 
equalled  only  b}-  her  lo\-e  for  its 
modern  drugstores. 

"One  of  the  thrills  of  mx  life  was 
coming  back  from  Europe  and  find- 
ing all  sorts  of  lovely  things  in  drug- 
stores. There  are  no  drugstores  in 
all  the  world  like  ours,"  and  she 
rhapsodically  enumerates,  "Face 
powder,  Coca-Cola,  thermos  bottles, 
pocket  no\-els,  writing  paper,  false 
eyelashes,  perfmne,  corn  plasters, 
penny  banks,  and,  of  course  aspirin 
if  you  need  it." 

At  the  Elkins  Street  Center,  Ran- 
dall wears  slacks  for  comfort  and 
utility,  but  in  time  off  she  goes  off 
the  deep  end  in  the  matter  of  femi- 
nine ruffles  and  jolly  hats.  She  is  a 
tall,  collegiate  type  of  girl,  with  eyes 
that  match  the  color  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  a  long  bob  of  curb-  hair  as 
bright  as  a  West  Indian  moon.  Her 


WITH  MODART'S 

ADJUSTABLE 
LACING  GIRDLES 

To  give  our  outomers  the  most  highly 
advanced  design  in  foundation  ganncnts, 
Modart's  skilled  designers  have  fashioned 
new  garments  which  make  our  former 
conception  of  "corsets"  seem  very  anti- 
quated. These  beautiful  things  are  a  joy 
to  see — a  joy  to  wear.  There  are  types  for 
lively  ladies — styles  for  formal  wear- 
styles  for  business — models  for  every  use. 

This  Lacj\gCe>r«et(#Z398)  is  ^0.00.  Other 
Lacing  Corsets  range  from  ^0.00  to  ^0.00. 

TTfOD>aRT 


W  H  E  S  E 

JTV 


bu  LE  MONDE 


When  in  BOSTON 
VISIT  Sherman  s  for 
comfort  in  corse  try 


Our  corset  clinic  keeps  your  garment 
in  wearable  condition.  Refit  tings 
free  of  charge. 

Your  figure   problem   becomes  our 

froblem.  Let  us  solve  it  for  you  the 
herman  way. 


SHERMAN'S 

CORSET  SHOPS 


49  WEST  ST.,  4th  Floor.  Comer  Tremont 
BOSTON,  MASS.    .    .    .    LIBerty  1677 
Open  Wednesday  Evenings 

415  HIGHLAND  AVENUE,  Davis  Square 
SOMERVILLE,  MASS.     SOMerset  3971 
Open  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings 
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and  the  Lei^t 
in  ^Hic^cUnmeHi 

in  (he  Luxurious  New 

Continuous  Entertainment  until  1  a.m. 

★  THE  HELLMANS 
★  HERB  LEWIS 

★  JACKIE  DUGGAN 

and  other  outstanding 
attractions 


Michael 
Com.  9200 
for  Reservations 


Entrance  at  47  Huntington  Ave. 
In  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 


Blake's 

Esl.  1869 

Boston's  Smartest 
Music  and  Gift  Shop 


•  SHEET  MUSIC 
•  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
•  MUSICAL  ACCESSORIES 
•  GIFTS  -  PIANOS 


156  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  HAN.  0087 


personal  preferences  run  strongly  to 
good  swing,  "in  its  place";  Shosta- 
kovich, \'an  Gogh,  "all  kinds  of 
books",  Walt  Disney's  "Goofy", 
Greer  Garson  and  Helen  Hayes. 

Randall  will  write  and  act  for 
radio  when  th?  lights  come  on  again, 
but  just  now  she  perches  youthfulh- 
on  her  high  draftsman's  stool,  sticks 
her  drawing  pencil  behind  her  ear 
and  tells  you  how  glad  she  is  for  the 
opportunity-  to  learn  to  do  something 
worthwhile. 

"I  don't  know  wh\'  >-ou  chose  me 
as  an  example.  XYA  is  training 
thousands  of  other  girls,  right  here 
in  Boston,  too.  Why,  over  at  the 
automobile  mechanics  center  there's 
a  girl  from  the  social  register  who  ..." 

But  that's  another  story  and  this, 
after  all,  was  the  story  of  Randall 
Boyce. 

— Kathleex  L.\mb 


VALE 

See  >-ou  not  how  deserts  li\"e. 
Would  sterile  sleep  breed  storm? 
Yet  why  should  hope  oases  give 
If  never  Day  would  dawn 

Feel  you  not  the  timeless  tide 
Of  ageless  eons'  flow? 
Dare  >-ou  from  your  function  hide 
When  even  death  must  grow? 

Know   you   then   what  mountains 
brood  ? 

Dare  like  them  perceive  yoiu"  rood. 
Xever  would  fields  yield  much  com 
If  needing,  none  bethought  the  horn 

See  you  now  there  is  no  life 
Without  the  need  to  move? 
Then  moving  with  no  will  makes 
strife 

When  mad  men  turn  the  groove. 

—  LORING  GiLMORE 
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SUCCESS  STORY  IN  WOOD  AND  WAGGERY 


All  the  adjectives  that  add  up  to 
"fresh"  seem  pale  when  they  are  ap- 
plied to  the  shari^  wit  and  pert  pan 
of  Alkali  Ike,  the  lively  dimomy.  In 
case  you  haven't  seen  the  little  chip 
(and  therefore  haven't  lived  a  truly 
lull  life).  Alkali  Ike  and  his  hirman 
"stooge,"  Al  Robinson,  are  current- 
ly crowding  the  Satire  Room  at  the 
Hotel  Fensgate.  They  have  been 
doing  so  now  for  eleven  months,  de- 
spite Host  Arki  Ya\'ensonne's  howls 
of  anguish  as  Ike's  verbal  splinters 
dent  his  epidemiis  at  ever>-  possible 
occasion.  Maybe  he  really  does  hate 
the  little  twig,  but  not  enough  to 
chop  down  the  tree  that  la\-s  the 
golden  egg. 

An  eleven  month  engagement  in 
one  spot  may  seem  a  long  time  but 
not  after  you  have  seen  Alkali  Ike 
perched  on  a  rail  and  tossing  verbal 
darts  at  all  comers.  Because  Al 
Robinson  is  tops  at  ventriloquism, 
Ike  is  more  like  a  hmnan  being  than 
a  small  dummy.  In  fact,  you  never 
see  any  sign  that  Al  is  putting  words 
into  this  little  character's  mouth  as 
Ike  sings  his  slightly  "smokey" 
songs,  yodels,  and  twits  the  custom- 
ers. But  Ike  without  Al  would  be 
just  a  pine  tree  in  a  suitcase.  To- 
gether, they  rate  high  as  sound  en- 
tertainment . 

Life  for  this  diuiimy  has  been 
fairly  uncomplicated.  He  has  been 
touring  the  country-  with  Al  since 
1938,  from  California  to  New  Eng- 
land, placing  service  benefits  along 
the  way.  One  of  the  highspots  of 
these  benefit  appearances  was  the 
hit  Ike  made  at  the  New  York  Stage 
Door  Canteen.  Both  Ike  and  Al 
like  ser\-icemen  audiences  because, 


as  Ike  sa\-s  "The\-"re  clever  heck- 
lers!" In  case  you  didn't  know  it, 
good  hecklers  are  hard  to  find  and 
])oor  ones  are  hard  to  take. 

If  you  bring  up  the  subject  of 
Charley  McCarthy,  another  sharp 
character  in  his  own  right.  Alkali 
Ike  .says: 

"Never  met  the  little  splinter, 
but  I  hear  he's  okay.  Mortimer 
Snerd  is  all  right,  too,  exceptin'  he's 
a  bit  unsophisticated.  'Course  his 
teeth  stick  out  so  far  he  looks  like 
he's  been  eating  all  the  corn  he 
dishes  out!" 

Yes,  Alkali  Ike  is  a  colossal  piece 
of  woodwork,  and  good  for  plent}'  of 
laughs  that  linger  long  in  your  mem- 
ory. You  won't  forget  the  sly  roll 
of  his  eyes,  either,  as  a  femme  fatale 
enters  the  room.  Ike's  a  wooden 
"wolf." 

— Jean  C.\.mpbell 


P 


OLLARD 

PRESCRIPTION 
OPTICIANS 


EYEGLASSES 

CORRECTLY  FinED 
AND  STYLED 
FINEST  WORKMANSHIP 


Established  in  1906 

97  Newbury  St. 
BOSTON  KEN.  0645 


TOWN  and  COUNTRY 
CLOTHES 

ACCESSORIES 

Hand-Woven  Shetland 
Tweeds/  Top  Coats 
and  Suits,  Hats  and 
Bags  made  up  to  match. 


Smart  one  and  two 
piece  dresses  for  every 
occasion. 


63  CENTRAL  ST. 
WELLESLEY,  MASS. 

TEL.  3277 
MAIN  ST.       HYANNIS,  MASS. 
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EVOLUTION  OF  A  SUCCESSFUL  TASSEL  DANCE 


Most  people's  conception  of  a  tas- 
sel dance  is  bounded  on  the  north  b\' 
memories  of  long-stemmed  burlesque 
strippers,  and  on  the  south  by  a 
\'ague  idea  that  dozens  of  tassels 
make  for  a  peep-show  (and  who  said 
dance?).  As  a  matter  for  the  rec- 
ords, the  tassel  danpe  with  which 
Sally  Keith  has  been  packing  the 
Cra\\"ford  House,  and  incidentally 
drawing  down  huge  loot  in  the  bar- 
gain, is  neither  lewd  nor  nude.  It's 
a  rib-tickling  masterjjiece  done  in 
excellent  taste,  with  the  aid  and 
abettance  of  four  (count  'em)  tas- 
sels. Even  these  fundamentals, 
home-like  looking  in  the  final  analy- 
sis, have  a  strong  similarity  to  the 
tassels  which  were  snipped  originally 
from  mother's  dining  room  curtains. 

The  cash  customers,  those  fine 
characters  who  have  extended  Sally's 
run  to  more  than  105  weeks,  off 
and  on,  are  very  frequently  "re- 
I^eat"  \asitors,  drawn  back  again  by 
the  desire  to  be  sure  that  the  old 
e>-es  were  not  deceiving  them  before. 
And  as  a  further  matter  of  record, 
the  audience  itself  is  made  up  of  all 
types  of  people,  from  those  who 
never  knew  that  an\'thing  existed 
south  of  Charles  Street — in  the  wa\- 
of  entertainment — and  those  who 
wear  a  large  load  of  gold  and  sih-er 
bars  on  their  ser\'icc  uniforms.  But 
the  biggest  treat  of  all,  is  to  watch 
as  many  faces  as  the  eye  can  see 
when  Sally  and  the  band  really  stej^ 
into  the  finale,  a  reasonable  fac- 
simile of  pcqjctual  motion  combined 
with  hilarity-.  Said  faces  are  broken 
wide  with  laughter,  and  even  a  few 
tears  get  wiped  off  on  the  napkins, 
with  polite  discretion,  of  course. 
After  all,  Sally's  dance  is  fantastic, 
collossal,  and  even  largely  terrific. 

Twent}'-fi\'e  years  ago  (again, 
count  'em  while  I  hold  the  birth 
certificate  in  front  of  the  facej. 
there  were  a  large  number  of  tassels 
dangling  innocenth'  in  the  windows 
of  homes  from  here  to  Portland  and 
back.  On  this  particular  November 
night,  the  tassels  dangled  more  than 
innocuously  in  the  breeze,  while 
family  and  friends  waited  to  see 
what  the  eighth  arri\-al  in  the  Keith 
household  would  be.  Already  there 
were  se\-en  brothers  in  the  brood, 
and  before  the  final  total  of  eight 
brothers  was  arrived  at,  Sally  came 
along  to  break  up  this  parade.  Yes, 
literally  a  parade.  Six  of  the 
brothers  are  now  in  the  amied  ser- 


vices, and  if  \-ou  could  get  them  to- 
gether, the}'  would  form  a  fine 
nucleus  for  a  bang-up  parade,  es{x?c- 
ialh'  if  you  add  Sally's  fiance  (named 
Muri)hy,  an  upstanding  name  froni 
an\"  angle)  to  the  roster. 

The  famous  tassel  dance  came 
about  like  this.  When  Sally  had 
arri\-ed  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  thir- 
teen, she  decided  to  take  a  fling  at 
a  local  Chicago  amateur  night.  Well 
aware  that  to  be  able  to  dance  is 
often  not  enough,  Sally  sat  quietlv 
in  the  dining  room,  figuring  things 
out.  A  slight  breeze  set  the  cur- 
tain tassels  to  dangling  merrily  on 
their  strings,  and  at  that  moment, 
an  idea  was  born.  Why  not  do 
something  with  tassels That  should 
la\'  the  audience  in  the  aisles  with 
amazement. 

It  took  time  to  work  out  the  idea, 
a  whole  chunk  of  time  before  the 
tassels  were  sci  sored  from  their 
hap]i\'  resting  ground.  A  dance 
routine,  con\bined  with  the  simu- 
lated props,  had  to  be  worked  out 
in  privacy. 

The  great  da\-  arrived.  Scissors 
in  hand,  Sall\'  snipj^ed  off  the  final 
four  i^rojis,  hurried  back  to  her  bed- 
room, tried  them  out.  and  rela.xed. 
This  was  the  night.  Everything 
worked  according  to  schedule.  A 
slight  mist  hangs  o\-er  the  scene 
from  this  ]joint  on.  The  MC  got 
around  to  her  act  finally,  she  ap- 
peared with  much  elan,  and  then 
came  the  big  disappointment.  The 
house  burst  into  laughter,  loud  mas- 
culine and  feminine  laughter  roaring 
out  with  ]jlent\'  of  volume.  This 
was  definiteh-  not  her  idea  of  suc- 
cess.   After  all,  hadn't  she  danced 


better  than  the  others?  Wasn't  her 
act  different  from  the  rest?  The 
answer  came  back  to  her  in  the  form 
of  hearty,  bellowing  laughter.  Even 
when  they  gave  her  the  top  prize, 
Sally's  cup  continued  to  run  over 
with  grief.  It  was  all  a  large  mis- 
take, a  bitter  mistake. 

The  famih-  got  wind  of  Sally's 
semi-success  the  ver\-  next  day. 
Parental  law  was  laid  down  in  a 
solid  barrage.  Even  her  brothers 
stood  firm.  No  nonsense  in  the 
Keith  famih-,  if  you  please.  No 
laughter  at  any  of  the  sturdy  mem- 
bers, not  even  when  she  held  the 
first  prize  clutched  in  her  paddies. 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  you  don't 
argue  too  successfully  with  the  fam- 
ily. All  she  could  do.  then,  was 
brood  about  the  whole  affair. 
Laughter.  The  house  full  of  people 
laughed  at  her.    What  went? 

A  budding  career  took  a  mp  in 
the  bud.  and  Sally  relaxed  in  the 
pri\-ac\-  of  her  home  circle  until  the 
idea  started  stirring  again.  Okay. 
The\'  laughed.  Well,  that  was  all 
right  with  Salh-.  She  would  make 
them  kill  themselves  laughing.  A 
\-ear  later,  she  got  herself  dressed  up 
for  this  killing.  At  fourteen,  she 
walked  down  to  another  theatre,  a 
\  aude\ille  house  this  time,  and  got 
herself  a  job.  She  passed  herself  off 
as  a  ripe  eighteen  years  of  age.  and 
no  one  at  home  knew  an\i:hing 
further  about  the  idea  except  the 
potential  Queen  of  the  Tassels. 

Once  again,  the  audience  fell  in 
the  aisles  laughing.  But  this  time, 
it  was  all  right  with  Sally.  Her 
great  composition,  her  precious  tas- 
sels, her  agilitN'  drew  laughter,  and 
laughter  drew  simoleons  to  the  box 
office.  The  manager  and  Sally  were 
tres  happy. 

They  were  hapjjy.  that  is,  until 
Father  Keith  heard  about  his  daugh- 
ter's latest  exploits.  Prompth- 
Father  appeared  at  the  theatre,  took 
the  manager  by  the  scuff  of  the  neck, 
Sally  by  the  shoulder,  and  bango. 
the  entire  theatre  was  closed  for 
hiring  under-age  talent. 

Father  took  Sally  home,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  loud  wails  and 
threats.  "Just  wait  until  I'm  eight- 
een.' I'll  do  any  kind  of  a  dance  I 
want.'"  This  was  the  idea  and  the 
wordage  that  flew  about  the  house- 
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hold  for  many  weeks.  And  this  was, 
the  idea  which  Sally  has  pyramided 
to  success,  both  in  America,  and  in 
the  great  pre-war  capitals  of  London 
and  Paris.  ^Mother's  tassels  were 
due  for  a  ride. 

By  the  time  the  heat  had  died  out 
of  the  famih-  temper,  Sally's  fame 
had  spread  far  enough  to  reach 
Texas  Guinan's  ears.  The  great 
Texas  arrived  at  the  Keith  house 
with  all  the  power  of  her  personality 
preceding  her.  She  promised  the 
family  council  that  Sally,  under  her 
strictest  superA'ision,  would  reach  the 
top  of  the  "heap"  in  no  time,  re- 
maining all  that  the  family  could 
desire  in  respectability  in  the  mean- 
time. When  Texas  promised,  peo- 
ple believed.  Even  the  Keiths  were 
slightly  shaken  with  a  growing  con- 
fidence in  their  daughter.  Maybe 
Sally  really  had  something.  Maybe 
this  strong  character  by  the  name  of 
Texas  could  do  a  lot  for  the  girl. 
So,  the  dotted  line  of  the  contract 
loomed  happily  over  the  horizon. 
The  difficulty,  howe\'er,  came  when 
Texas  suddenh-  disappeared  from  the 
public  eye  fore^•er,  struck  down  b}-  a 


fatal  sickness.  This,  naturally,  left 
Sally  right  back  where  she  had  been 
before,  except  that  the  seeds  of  con- 


OWED  TO  A  VICTORY  GARDEN 

Eeny-meeny-miney-mo, 
Give  me  a  rake  and  give  me  a  hoe, 
Give  me  some  dirt  and  a  package  of 
seeds, 

And  I'll  grow  a'ou  the  swellest  crop 
of  weeds. 

You    know    Luther    Burbank  was 

good  in  his  way, 
But  he,  good  man,  lived  in  too  early 

a  day. 

He'd  turn  green  with  pure  envy 

If  he  ever  could  see 

The  things  that  come  out  of  the 

ground  for  me. 
Peas  without  pods  and  beans  without 

strings. 
Corn  without  husks  — 
The  funniest  things! 

— Carl  Moore 


fidence  were  now  firmly  sown  in  her 
parents'  minds.  Maybe  the  girl  had 
something  after  all. 

When  Sally  turned  eighteen,  the 
ban  against  dancing  was  lifted.  In 
the  meantime,  not  being  idle,  she 
had  worked  out  with  her  tassels  un- 
til she  had  a  dance  and  tassel  routine 
that  no  other  person  in  the  public 
eye  (you  guess  how  mam-  other  tas- 
sels are  swinging  in  private)  could 
rival.  Theatres  and  audiences  real- 
h'  gave  her  a  welcome  when  she 
burst  forth  again  on  the  public 
"boards."  The  laughter  swelling  out 
of  these  theatres  began  to  pay  off 
with  very  nice  cash  returns.  In  fact, 
within  a  verv'  short  time,  Sall\-  hired 
her  middle  brother  as  s]jecial  "butler" 
for  the  rich  stun  of  S2  per  week.  His 
work  consisted  of  being  a  buffer  be- 
tween her  and  the  "johnnies,"  and 
an  errand-runner,  but  the  famih' 
connection  made  it  highly  successful 
all  around. 

As  things  go  (faster  in  stories  like 
this  than  in  life),  Sally  began  to 
climb  higher  and  higher.  In  1938, 
the  Folies  Bergiere  and  Maurice 
Chevalier  wanted  her  in  Paris.  In 
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Large,  complete  assortment  of  all 
sizes   of   nationally-famous  do- 
mestic and  imported 

Wines  and 


friendly  and  prompt  delivery 
SERVICE  phone  ony  of 
our  four  numbers 


55  ST.  JAMES  AVE.,  BOSTON 
Park  Square  Building 

DELIVERY  SERVICE 

Call 

HUBbard  2593 
COMmonwealth  6780-8681 
KENmore  0222 


SEE  BOSTO> 
THE  iXEW  WAY 


We  feel  sure  that  the  traveling 
]:)ublic  will  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
the  novelty  of  a  ride  in  stylish 
equipment  behind  a  pair  of 
noble  horses,  which  are  again 
coming  into  their  own.  They 
will  know  at  the  same  time  that, 
by  doing  this,  they  are  helping 
to  save  rubber  and  gas  for 
\'  I  C  T  O  R  Y  . 


SIOHT-SEEIXG 

VICTORY  Tores 

All  types  of  carriages 
for  special  party  hire 

Main  Starting  Point 

HOTEL  STATLER 

For  Reservations,  call  HAN.  2000 

THE 
OKAY  LIXE 


III  the  Heart  «f  Boston 


JACK  LARKIiV'S 


famous  RED  COACH  GRILL 


Charcoal-Broiled 
Steaks  —  Chops  —  Lohster 
Special  Businessmen's  Luncheons 
43  Stanhope  Street,  Boston 

3  Minutes  from  Copley  Square 


1939,  just  prior  to  the  big  event 
now  placing  all  over  the  world. 
London  gave  her  a  ring  for  a  theatre 
there.  She  returned  to  America  on 
what  was  undoubtedly  the  last  boat 
to  function  in  a  non-war  pattern. 

An  incidental  booking  at  the  Craw- 
ford House  canie  along  to  fill  her 
engagement  book  before  she  was  due 
to  appear  on  the  west  coast.  The 
idea  sounded  good,  but  what  wovdd 
Boston  be  like? 

To  people  in  show  business,  it  is 
an  unpredictable  town.  An  act  of 
world-wide  fame  ma>-  do  a  fine  flop 
here. 

Boston,  in  its  own  inimitable  and 
unpredictable  fashion  went  all-out  for 
Sally.  The  customers  rolled  in  the 
aisles.  Women  gasped  and  choked 
in  amazement,  forgetting  their  funda- 
mental animosity  toward  a  prett\" 
entertainer  who  is  knocking  their 
escorts  out  with  laughter.  And  ever^-- 
one  was  happ}',  so  happ>'  that  when 
the  west  coast  engagement  was  end- 
ed, Sall\-  was  back  in  Boston  by 
popular  demand.  Sally  was  here  to 
stay  tmtil  the  "Priorities  of  1943" 
and  incidental  \-acations  inten-encd 
to  break  up  this  tremendous  and  suc- 
cessful run. 

Yes.  a  lot  of  misconception  exists 
about  tassel  dances.  Some  people 
claim  they  rememlx^r  Sally  from  a 
long-ago  \-isit  to  a  burlesque  house 
(how  well  she  has  held  up,  my  dear!) ; 
others  figure  that  tassels  get  in  the 
way  of  serious  dancing,  or  pass  the 
ballet,  ])lease.  In  the  long  run,  and 
Salh-  has  had  too  mam-  of  these  for 
her  own  enjo\inent,  e\"er\-one  who 
sees  her  work  is  more  than  satisfied. 
Mrs.  Keith's  tassels  have  done  a 
naight}'  job,  a  job  that  has  only  start- 
ed, according  to  Salh  .  Right  now.  she 
has  too  many  ser\-icemen's  benefits 
to  pla\-  to  concentrate  on  her  ambi- 
tion to  produce  and  direct  a  show  of 
her  own. 

— The  BYST.A.NDER 


Subscribe  to  the  Bostonian  ntaga::ine 
for  your  viau  in  Service  .  .  .  It  means 
home  to  liim  iclierever  he  mav  be. 
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SMALL  BAND— BIG  MAN 

MAESTRO  OF  LONG  ENGAGEMENTS 


A  lot  of  wordage  re  the  small 
dance  band  has  been  tossed  into  the 
night  ^vinds  by  harassed  orchestra 
leaders  and  band  bookers  alike. 
The  inroads  of  the  draft  have  cut  so 
deeply  into  the  field  that  most 
leaders  twitch  with  worry  even  in 
their  sleep.  The  reason  for  the 
wordage  being  the  fact  that  the 
small  combination  is  apt  to  sound 
like  a  group  of  friendly  neighbors 
cutting  up  capers  on  their  twenty- 
}'ear  old  horns.  There's  the  pressing 
problem  of  making  the  small  outfit 
sound  as  full-bodied  as  possible; 
there's  the  vital  necessity  for  ever\' 
member  of  the  grou])  to  sta>'  in  there 
pitching  on  every  number.  No 
"sleepers^'  allowed.  Such  a  combina- 
tion of  headaches  is  hard  to  beat, 
even  with  a  full  as])irin  bottle  and 
will-to-win. 

In  Boston,  Billy  Dooley,  the  maes- 
tro of  the  long  run  at  the  Westmin- 
ster of  pre-war  days,  and  the  genial 
gentleman  now  holding  forth  with  a 
fine  small  combination  at  the  Bos- 
tonian  Hotel,  has  the  problems  tied 
up  into  a  neat  success  story.  The 
man  makes  realh-  good  music  with  a 


four  man  outfit.  And  he's  as  happ},-  as 
a  mud  lark  to  be  back  on  diaims 
again. 

Billy  has  worked  out  a  librarv'  of 
arrangements  that  makes  full  use  of 
piano,  dnmis,  bass,  and  the  versatile 
talent  of  a  lad  who  can  handle  all 
the  saxes,  rap  out  a  nice  clarinet, 
and  drop  in  a  touch  of  flute-work 
where  wanted.  Since  last  suiruner, 
when  his  regular  backlog  of  musicians 
had  been  snagged  by  the  draft 
board,  Billy  set  himself  out  to  build  a 
smart  small  combination.  Gone  were 
the  da>'s  when  he  wagged  a  stick 
capably  up  front  of  a  large  group  of 
men.  Gone  were  the  days  of  the 
tremendous  parties  like  the  one  given 
for  the  Prince  of  Wales  when  he  \'isit- 
ed  Boston.  Billy  has  sung  plenty  of 
happy  songs,  served  time  as  an  MC, 
played  for  royalt}-  in  the  person  of 
the  Prince,  and  set  a  nine  year  en- 
gagement record  at  the  Westminster 
of  other  days.  Now,  however,  he 
looks,  sounds,  and  is  plenty  happy  to 
have  a  small  group  that  makes  big 
music  as  big  and  cheerful  as  Billy 
himself.  Through  the  speakers  that 
deal  his  music  out  to  other  rooms  in 
the  hotel,  the  combination  sounds 
like  a  "natural"  for  building  a  radio 
following,  too,  when  that  comes 
along. 

As  Billy  says  himself,  "Everything 
is  Yankee  Doolev  now!" 


OH,  HAPPY  DAY 

Oh,  happy  day — oh,  jolly  hour, 
Three  hip-hooray s  for  Eisenhower! 
Oh,  busy,  hustle,  bustle  world. 
The  female  fomi  has  been  un- 
"girled"! 

Oh,  jolh-  hour — oh,  happy  day, 
We  ladies  throw  our  skirts  away! 
You  men  may  sigh,  alas,  alax. 
But  we  are  happy  in  our  slacks! 


J.c. 


^  ^.  'f  DADDY<rJACK3 
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The  One  and  Only 

DADDY  &  JACK'S 

One  Store-Second  Floor 
"Jack"  Mahoney,  Prop. 


 •  JPCcialtw»/or  Jll  Ht\uli.Ys  •  

22  Bromfield  St..  Boston.  Mass 


Q'he  Pioneer 

410  Stuart  Street 
BOSTON 

Transient  and  permanent  residence 
for  business  and  professional  women 


REASONABLE 

ATTRACTIVE 

CONVENIENT 


Dining  Room  and  Coffee  Stiop 
open  to  Men  and  Women 

Special  Parties  Catered  To 

KEX)nore  jg40 


A  RARE  TREAT! 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  sliop  at  the 

Art  OiaUrnpfi.  ICtb. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHIXA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

Telephone  HUBbard  957/ 


We  deliver  within  an  8  mile 
radius !  .  .  . 


Flowers 


11  Walnut  Street 
Newtonville 
Telephone  BIGelow  0600 


Greater  Boston's  Most 
Reasonable  Florist 
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BEECHER 
HOBBS 

/I  caHitenient  and 

came  j^a^  ^ca^d'i 
• 

Our  record  booths 

are  larger  than  those  usually  found  in 
downtown  stores.  Attractive,  comfort- 
able, sound-proofed,  well  ventilated 
and  very  fine  acoustically,  they  are 
equipped  with  high-fidelity,  simply- 
operated  machines. 

Our  stock  of  records 

has  been  carefully  and  widely  select- 
ed; not  limited  to  those  which  sell  fast- 
est nor  to  those  of  the  major  companies 
only.  Without  neglecting  interesting 
records  from  all  available  sources,  a 
special  point  will  be  made  of  keeping 
in  stock  all  records  of  particular  local 
interest. 


IF  YOU  HAVE  NOT  VISITED  US 
MAY  WE  SEE  YOU  SOON? 

One  block  beyond  Best's,  in 
the  same  building  as  Brigham's 

Open  Saturday  evenings  until  ten 

1696  Beacon  St.  Brookline 

Telephone  ASPinwall  41 14 


(Eljp  Act  of 

Qlnlouial  America 

anh  of 

tlip  5arli|  Uepublir 
★ 

Primitiitea 

anb  tt|rir  (Eontrmfiararira 
★ 

ROBERT  C.  VOSE 
GALLERIES 

559  BOYLSTON  ST.  BOSTON 


COLONIAL  ART  AT  VOSE  GALLERIES 


EjARLY  in  their  103rd  year,  the 
Vose  Galleries  are  giving  Xew 
England  a  great  treat  in  an  exhibi- 
tion of  American  Art,  from  the  Primi- 
tives through  the  great  Colonial 
blasters,  down  through  the  Hudson 
River  School  and  their  Contempo- 
raries. This  collection  of  one  hun- 
dred paintings  fills  the  entire  galler\- 
tloor  and  over-runs  to  the  hall  of 
the  second  floor.  Primitives  fill  the 
Etching  Room,  and  a  quaint  group 
they  are,  a  type  which  is  in  great 
vogue  at  present  with  m.an>-  impor- 
tant collectors  speciaHzing  in  them, 
notably  Miss  Clara  Endicott  Sears, 
with  h.er  fascinating  museum  at 
Harvard,  Mass.,  and  Mrs.  John  D. 
Rockefeller.  Jr. 

The  Main  Galler\-  is  a  joy  to  all 
lovers  of  the  Colonial,  with  nearly 
all  the  leading  Masters  represented. 
Gilbert  Stuart  is  seen  at  his  best  in 
the  superb  ijair  of  portraits  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Barnc\-  Smith;  Cople\'  by 
three  works  of  different  ]jeriods; 
Feke  hy  two  exceptional  works — 
one  of  Richard  Saltonstall  Esq. 
loaned  l)y  Mrs.  Richard  M.  Salton- 
stall, and  one  of  Mrs.  A]Jthor]je 
loaned  by  Mrs.  Ben  P.  P.  Moselcy. 
There  are  three  Wests,  two  Pclhams. 
two  Badgers,  two  Morses,  and  two 
by    WoUaston;    characteristic  por- 


traits by  Durand.  Trumbull,  John- 
ston, Gullagher.  Rembrandt  Peale, 
Jarvis,  Xeagle,  Theus,  James 
Sharpies,  St.  Memin,  Sully.  Dunlap, 
R.  E.  W.  Earl,  Inman,  Harding, 
Frothingham,  and  others. 

The  masterjjiece  hy  Washington 
Allston  has,  and  deserves,  the  place 
of  honor, — a  superb  classical  land- 
scape, beautiful  in  design  and  color. 
The  Hudson  Ri\-er  School  of  land- 
scapes is  well  represented  with  three 
delightful  works  by  Thomas  Dought>', 
"The  Father  of  American  Land- 
scape Art",  and  early  examples  of 
our  greatest  landscape  painters — ■ 
Inness,  Blakelock,  and  Martin — 
who  grew  out  of  the  Hudson  Ri\'er 
School. 

There  is  a  remarkable  little  "Spec- 
tacle in  the  Coliseum"  by  Dr. 
William  Rimmer,  the  celebrated 
anatomist  of  the  earh^  days  of  the 
Boston  Museum  School.  The  mid- 
nineteenth  centur>-  genre  group  is 
well  rejjresented  by  works  of  Ahnn 
Fisher.  Arthur  B.  Frost.  Williams 
Walker,  E.  L.  Henry,  George  C. 
Lambdin,  F.  O.  C.  Darley,  and 
others,  and  there  is  a  l^eautiful  and 
rare  jjair  of  still-life  pictures  by 
James  Peale  and  his  brother.  Ra- 
phaelle. 


m 
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THE  USE  OF  STRINGS  IN 
MODERN  DANCE  MUSIC 


1  HE  trend  toward  strings,  begun 
some  time  ago,  has  made  such  head- 
way with  the  orchestras  of  today, 
that  it  might  be  called  a  small 
stampede  at  this  point.  The  bang- 
bang  swing  sets  are  tapering  off  in 
ever}'  band's  books;  there  is  less 
loud  use  of  brass  sections  and  more 
tasteful  spacing  of  brass  figures; 
and  there  is  much  less  of  the  con- 
tinuous blare  of  the  brasses. 

In  short,  avoiding  an}-  attempt  to 
link  this  trend  to  the  world  temper 
of  the  times,  there  is  a  definitely 
new  style  being  created  in  the  field  of 
popular  dance  music.  The  orchestra 
leader  and  the  arranger  must,  in 
turn,  create  arrangements  along  the 
new  idiom. 

Naturally,  the  strings  must  con- 
tribute more  than  pleasant  passages 
in  the  final  orchestration.  Their 
effect  must  also  be  made  apparent  to 
dancer  and  listener  alike,  on  the 
floor  or  over  the  air.  For  example, 
Andre  Kostelanetz  has  long  been 
famous  for  his  brilliant  handling  of 
strings.  Morton  Gould,  one  of  the 
rising  young  composers  of  the  day, 
has  blazed  a  new  pathway  along 
these  lines.  More  directly  in  the 
popular  music  school  Jan  Savitt,  a 
violinist  in  his  own  right  and  with  a 
rich  background  of  symphonic  music 
behind  him,  makes  masterful  and 
tasteful  use  of  his  string  section. 
But  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  smaller 
band,  the  trend  toward  strings  has 
to  be  approached  discreetly  to  a\-oid 
an  unbalance  or  see-saw  effect . 

If  you  listen  to  the  string  sections, 
in  particular,  the  violins,  you  recog- 
nize at  once  the  quality  of  the  tones 
with  which  }'ou  may  work.  The 
symphonic  groups  or  classic  school 
of  music  have  long  been  familiar 
with  all  this,  but  for  modern  popular 
music,  the  proper  register  must  be 
selected  to  achieve  the  maximum 
tonal  effect. 

Take,  as  another  example,  the  G- 
string  of  the  violin.  Three  or  more 
stringed  instrvxments  in  this  register 
make  a  ver}-  strong  tone,  and  one 
which  has  power  to  contribute  to  the 
total  appeal  of  the  orchestration. 
In  the  higher  registers,  the  strings 
have  the  clarit}'  of  a  muted  trumpet. 


In  an}-  arrangement  of  the  popular 
tune,  there  are  open  spaces,  ends  of 
phrases,  and  concerted  passages 
where  there  are  certain  to  be  excel- 
lent spots  for  strings.  Or,  if  }-ou  are 
listening  to  recordings  and  arrange- 
ments now  being  played  over  the  air 
using  string  sections,  you'll  note  how 
well  the  clarinet  and  woodwinds 
blend  with  the  strings.  Even  the 
smaller  bands  can  achie\-e  distinction 
through  tasteful  use  of  strings  with 
sax  section. 

On  the  whole,  one  problem  in  using 
strings  is  to  find  the  proper  register. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  strings  are 
only  supplements  to  the  effect,  not 
integral  parts.  They  cannot  be  i 
dragged  into  the  arrangement  as  an 
afterthought,  and  the}-  must  not  be 
used  to  fill  spots  in  regular  stock 
arrangements. 

Ruby  Newman,  Boston  band  lead- 
er, recentl}-  built  a  band  in  which 
strings  arc  spotlighted.  While  he 
has  done  this  on  a  larger  scale  than  is 
practicable  for  most  leaders,  his 
music  shows  the  scope  which  can  be 
attained  through  judicious  use  of 
strings. 

So,  again,  the  infiuence  of  s}Tti- 
phonic  music  is  being  noticed  in 
modern  popular  music.  Listen  the 
next  time  }-ou  hear  strings  used. 
Then  fonn  }-our  own  opinion  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  string  sections 
have  been  properly  used. 

— Preston  Saxdiford 


STUDY  A  FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE-AND 
BE  PREPARED 

for  the  many  opportunities 
you  will  have  to  use  it  now 
and  in  the  future. 

Our  own  direct  conversational  meth- 
od in  small  informal  classes  assures 
rapid  progress  in  the  shortest  possible 
time,  with  pupils  speaking  in  the  new 
language  from  the  start. 

All  regular  classes  are 
limited  to  10  persons 

in  order  that  each  member  ma>"  receive 
i^idividual  attention. 

Semi-private  lessons  are  suggested  for 
two  or  three  persons  desiring  to  study 
together.  This  arrangement  makes  pos- 
sible unusually  quick  advancement. 

Our  "Centre  Cultural  Panamericano" 

affords  students  an  opportunity"  to  prac- 
tice Spanish  and  Portuguese,  meet  in 
social  gatherings,  attend  lectures,  mov- 
ies and  plays. 

Special  Tutoring  For 
Examinations  of  All  Kinds 

Children's  Classes  Saturday  A.  M. 

Classes  to  Suit  Everybody's  Need 

Private  and  Semi-Private 
Lessons  Day  and  Evening 


BOSTON  SCHOOL 
OF  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

I  Formerly  The  Spanish,  French 
and  Italian  School) 

Native  Teachers 

Founded  1925 

543  BOYLSTON  ST. 

Copley  Sq.  opp.  Trinity  Church 
BOSTON        Tel.  KENmore  5505 
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SPORTS  REVIEW 


J  HE  merry  month  of  'May  will  be 
loaded  with  sports  action  for  fans  of 
this  area,  so  loaded,  in  fact,  that 
there  is  no  indication  that  the  war 
has  curtailed  spectator  athletics.  All 
of  which,  for  reasons  which  we  will  be 
happy  to  enumerate,  is  as  it  should 
be. 

The  racing  scene  wiU  change  in  a 
week  or  so,  from  Narragansett, 
which  closes  May  8,  to  Suffolk 
Downs,  which  opens  a  few  days  later. 
Judging  from  figures  down  at  the 
Rhode  Island  track,  there's  every 
indication  that  the  turf  will  enjoy  at 
least  a  nonnal  season,  and  possibly 
one  a  little  better  than  nomial. 

At  Suffolk,  the  handles  figure  to 
soar.  The  East  Boston  strip  is  the 
most  accessible  track  in  New  Eng- 
land, from  the  point  of  view  of  public 
conveyance  transportation.  No  auto- 
mobile is  needed  to  get  to  the  track. 
Indeed,  Eastern  Racing  Association 
officials  are  planning  to  keep  their 
^•ast  parking  spaces  closed  during 
the  meeting,  so  those  who  do  take 
their  cars  over  there  will  have  no 
place  to  put  them  after  they  arrive. 

Trains,  busses  and  street  cars  pour 
into  Suffolk  from  all  directions.  The 
track  is  within  walking  distance  for 
fans  who  live  in  the  neighborhood  of 
East  Boston  and  Revere.  Plenty  of 
people  will  be  going  o\-er  there  every 
day  on  the  hoof. 

Narragansett's  success  is  proof 
enough  that  Suffolk  can't  miss.  It's 
harder  to  get  to  the  Pawtucket 
track,  even  from  the  city  itself  and 
nearby  P^o^^dence,  than  it  is  to  get 
to  Suffolk.  It's  about  five  miles 
from  the  Pawtucket  railroad  station 
to  the  track  and  a  couple  of  more 
miles  from  Pro\-idence.  Boston  fans, 
in  spite  of  it  all,  went  down  in  droves 
throughout  the  meeting. 

How  Rockingham  will  fare  when  it 
opens  later  in  the  summer  is  anyone's 
guess.  Salem,  N.  H.,  is  well  off  the 
beaten  path,  and  the  nearest  center 
of  any  size,  Lawrence,  is  too  far  away 
to  walk.  Some  cars  will  be  going  up 
there,  but,  even  so,  the  track  will  do 
well  enough  to  justify  its  being  kept 
open. 

Baseball  is  in  for  a  tremendous 
season.  The  winter  and  spring  sports 
picture  proved  that  there  is  money 
running  around  loose  and  owners  of 
it  anxious  and  willing  to  spend  it  on 
anything  that  is  even  remotely  worth- 
while. 


Of  all  sports  a\'ailable  to  the 
public,  baseball,  by  far,  is  the  great- 
est morale  builder.  It's  the  only 
sport  which  ever  was  brought  di- 
recth-  to  the  desk  of  President 
Roosevelt,  and  it's  the  only  sport 
which  received  his  unqualified  ap- 
proval. The  famous  "green  light"  of 
1942  still  applies  to  this  year,  pre- 
sumabl}',  because  it  has  ne"ver  been 
removed. 

Service  men  on  combat  fronts  the 
world  over  have  little  enough  to 
divert  their  attention  from  grimmer 
activities  of  the  moment.  Yet, 
thousands,  perhaps  millions  of  them, 
have  been  known  to  argue  under 
direct  fire  of  the  enemy  the  compara- 
tive qualities  of,  for  example,  the 
Brookh'n  Dodgers  and  the  St.  Louis 
Cardinals. 

In  Dick  Tragaskis'  best  seller  of  a 
few  months  ago,  "Guadalcanal  Di- 
ary," a  picture  was  printed  showing  a 
blackboard  set  up  in  the  wilds  of  the 
jungle.  Conspicuoush'  placed  at  the 
ver\-  top  were  the  baseball  results, 
the  "latest"  ones,  in  fact,  which 
meant  results  of  games  played  per- 
haps a  month  previous  to  "Guadal- 
canal" publication. 

That  picture  was  an  accurate  tip- 
off  on  what  goes  on  during  the  base- 
ball season  wherever  American  fight- 
ing men  are  in  action.  If  for  no  other 
reason,  continuance  of  the  big  leagues 
in  some  form  is  not  only  advisable, 
but  essential. 


So  baseball  goes  on  in  this  merry 
month  of  May,  on  to  its  second  war- 
time season.  There  arc  unfamiliar 
names  in  lineups  and  box  scores, 
names  that,  in  normal  times,  would 
never  find  their  ways  to  the  big 
baseball  tent.  They  are,  at  least, 
naines,  and,  if  Joe  Doakes  happens 
to  have  flat  feet  and  a  baby's  swing 
and  can't  tell  a  hopper  from  a  fly 
ball,  at  least  he's  sporting  the  uni- 
form of  some  big  league  club  and  is 
helping  to  keep  the  national  game 
alive  during  the  most  critical  period 
of  American  history. 

The  Braves  will  be  in  town  most  of 
the  month,  although  the  Red  Sox 
are  home  at  both  ends  of  it.  The 
Athletics  are  here  Ma}-  1  and  2,  and, 
starting  with  May  27,  the  western 
invasion  of  Fenwa}^  Park  begins,  with 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  St.  Louis  and 
Chicago  arriving  in  that  order. 

But  it  will  be  a  Braves  month  and 
the  Tepee  off  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue will  be  the  scene  of  most  of 
Boston's  big  league  activity,  come 
the  next  30  days.  During  May, 
every  club  in  the  National  League 
except  the  Phillies  will  be  in  town. 

From  the  third  to  the  sixth,  the 
Giants  are  in.  From  the  seventh  to 
the  ninth,  the  Dodgers  will  pay  a 
visit  to  Bob  Quinn's  spacious  out- 
door em])orivuTi.  Then  starts  the 
western  invasion,  beginning  with  the 
12th  and  ending  with  the  23rd.  In 
order,  western  teams  due  in  at  Braves 
Field  will  be  the  Cards,  the  Reds,  the 
Pirates  and  the  Cubs.  Immediateh- 
following  the  Chicago  series,  the 
Tribe  will  leave  for  its  first  long  road 
trip. 

Anyone  who  tries  to  make  predic- 
tions with  respect  to  how  the  teams 
in  both  leagues  finish  this  year  is 
plumb  daffy.  With  so  many  changes 
in  personnel  occurring  almost  every 
day  —  and  there's  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect them  to  stop,  because  of  the 
draft  into  both  the  ser\-ices  and  war 
plants  —  teams  that  look  great  to- 
day may  be  shot  to  pieces  by  mid- 
season. 

The  two  Boston  teams  have  been 
badly  hit.  The  Braves  have  little  in 
the  way  of  an  infield  and  the  Red  Sox 
had  to  rebuild  their  outfield.  When 
the  Sox  lost  Ted  Williams,  Dom 
DiMaggio  and  Johnny  Pesk}-,  all  at  a 
crack,  they  lost  punch,  power  and 
fielding  talent  that  can't  be  replaced 
for  the  duration.  The  Tribe  traded 
Eddie  Miller  to  the  Reds,  and  \-ir- 
tualh'  its  whole  infield  will  be  made 
up  of  strangers  to  Boston  fans. 

But  other  clubs  have  been  hit  just 
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SPORTS  FOR  MEN 

AT  BOSTON'S  MODERN 
RECREATION  CENTER 

★  BASKETBALL 

★  SWLAIMLNG 

★  HANDBALL 

★  SQUASH 

★  BADMINTON 

★  SOFTBALL 

★  TRACK 


Short  Term  Memberships  for 

War  Workers  and 
Men  Preparing  for  Service 

Y.M.C.A. 

316  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 


Health  Centre  Inc. 

137  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Individually  Supervised  . 
Exercise 


Squash  -  hiandball 
Badminton 


Sh  owers.  Steam,  Massage 
and 

Ultra-Viol  et  Solarium 
Exercise  for  Executives 
LiBerty  9662 


as  hard,  and  what  is  sauce  for  the 
goose,  so  they  tell  me,  is  sauce  for  the 
gander.  The  calibre  of  baseball 
in  general,  naturally,  is  going  to  drop, 
with  good  normal  Double  A  ball 
players  ready  to  assvime  the  role  of 
stars.  No  one  will  reall}-  know 
whether  the>'  belong  in  these  roles  or 
not  until  the  war  is  o\-er  and  the 
original  big  leaguers  have  returned. 

So  much  for  baseball,  which  is  sta}'- 
ing  \-er\'  much  aUve  practical!}-  hy 
popular  demand  from  ever\'  comer  of 
the  globe.  It  will  hve  through  this 
war,  if  any  sport  will,  and,  in  doing 
so,  it  will  provide  men  under  fire  with 
something  to  talk  and  fan  about . 


T 


HE  dog  tracks,  at  Wonderland 
Park,  Revere,  and  at  Raynham,  are 
due  to  open  at  this  writing.  Rayn- 
ham will  be  faced  with  a  ])roblem 
similar  to  that  of  Rockingham.  It's 
not  too  accessible  by  public  convey- 
ance and  it's  a  good  piece  off  the 
beaten  path  for  those  who  plan  to 
drive  there. 

Wonderland,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
in  a  similar  position  to  that  of  Suffolk 
Downs.  The  track  is  easih'  reached 
hy  street  car,  bus  and  trains,  the 
quarter  admission  price  will  help 
and  those  who  like  to  bet  find 
plent>'  of  opportunity. 

The  track  usually  has  a  long  season, 
lasting  in  the  neighborhood  of  100 
da\  s.  The  handles  have  been  going 
up  ever\-  year,  with  few  exceptions, 
and,  \nth  money  so  loose  these  days, 
there's  no  reason  to  believe  that 
Wonderland  won't  enjoy  its  best 
season  since  it  opened.  The  cream  of 
the  grc\'hound  crop  will  be  seen  in 
action,  and,  as  in  the  past.  Wonder- 
land will  be  able  to  point  to  its  own 
chamjnons  as,  at  least,  American 
champions. 


Whether  this  month  vnH  see  any 
outdoor  boxing  shows  or  not  is  a 
question.  There  are  some  due  this 
summer,  and  one  or  both  of  the  local 
clubs,  the  Boston  Boxing  Associa- 
tion, run  by  Jack  O'Brien  and  Eddie 
Mack,  and  the  Goodwin  A.  C,  run 
by  Ri])  \'alenti,  is  likely  to  put  on 
shows  for  the  edification  of  a  Boston 
public  which  is  welcoming  the  ring 
game  back  into  its  amis  after  a  lapse 
of  several  years. 

One  thing  is  almost  certain.  Un- 
less the  draft  interferes,  Boston  w-iH 
be  the  scene,  either  this  month  or 
next,  of  the  settlement  of  the  world's 
featherweight  championship.  As  we 
write  these  Unes,  the  New  York 
Commission  recognizes  Willie  Pep 
of  Hartford  as  the  titlist.  and  the 
National  Boxing  Association,  em- 
bracing the  rest  of  the  countn.-, 
recognizes  Jackie  Callura  of  Hamil- 
ton. Ont. 

Personally,  we  think  that  Pep  is 
the  greatest  featherweight  in  the 
business.  If  he  never  proved  it  be- 
fore, he  did  when  he  out-slugged  Sal 
Bartolo.  the  East  Boston  boy,  who 
probably  would  master  Callura  if  he 
had  a  chance  to  meet  him,  in  the 
non-title  fight  at  the  Garden  on 
April  9,  which  packed  the  house  and 
drew  a  gate  of  close  to  840,000. 

Pep,  naturally,  is  willing  to  meet 
anyone  for  his  crown.  pro\-ided  his 
opponent  can  prove  he  deser\-es  a 
shot  at  it.  He  also  wants  to  settle, 
once  and  for  all.  his  claim  to  a  title, 
which.  t\'picalh-  enough,  was  split 
by  a  series  of  events  too  complicated 
to  record  here. 

In  any  event,  one.  at  least,  of 
Boston's  big  outdoor  shows  vriW  in- 
\-olve  Pep,  unless  he  is  called  into 
the  amiy  first.  The  'youngster, 
married  a  few  months,  was  classified 
1  A  recenth-,  and  he  will  probabh-  go 
in  the  June  draft,  if  not  l^efore.  He'd 
like  to  go  into  unifomi  \nth  a  clear 
title  to  a  championship  which  he 
seems  richly  to  deser\-c. 

Those  are  some  of  the  things  that 
are  coming  this  month  for  Boston 
sports  fans.  The  old  town,  once 
called  the  greatest  sports  city  in  the 
world,  is  coming  back. 

It  took  a  war  to  do  it,  but  when 
the  world  mess  is  all  o\-er,  sports 
again  find  itself  a  pennanent  nest  in 
the  Hub  of  the  Uni\'erse. 

— Al  Hirshberg 
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THE  HEIGHT  OF  SIMPLICITY 


MAY  LUNCHEON 

First  Course  Salad  Victory  Crisps 

Savory  Custards  Mushroom  Sauce 

Green  Beans 
Cottage  Cheese  Ring 
Co/fee 


ITH  ration  books  on  the  kitchen 
shelf  beside  Fannie  Farmer  and  Mrs. 
Appleyard  and  the  can-opener  tucked 
in  the  back  comer  of  the  table 
drawer,  entertaining,  even  the  war- 
time variety,  calls  for  imagination 
and  planning  on  the  plus  side. 

Plain  food  is  the  order  of  the  day 
in  Boston,  as  it  is  in  other  parts  of 
the  country',  but  many  little  touches 
may  be  added  to  ever\'day  dishes  to 
take  them  out  of  the  essentially 
stick-to-the-ribs  class. 

This  menu  for  a  May  luncheon  is 
very  simple,  and  is  based,  with  a  few 
exceptions  on  unrationed  foods.  Eggs, 
as  well  as  the  mushrooms  used  to 
step  them  up,  do  not  call  for  precious 
points  nor  is  the  cottage  cheese  in  the 
dessert  on  the  list. 

Use  your  favorite  green  salad  with 
highlights  of  colored  vegetables  — 
bits  of  raw  carrots  and  tomatoes  and 
cooked  beets.  The  dress-up  touch  is 
the  garnish  of  loose-leaf  lettuce, 
romaine,  escarole  or  curly  endive 
which  is  slighth'  dampened  and  then 
drawn  through  a  small  dish  of  Ameri- 
can paprika  to  make  a  narrow  rim  of 
color  along  the  edge  of  each  leaf. 

The  Victor\'  Crisps  are  made  of  3^2 
cup  each  of  commeal  and  enriched 
flour,  }4  teaspoon  salt,  1  tablespoon 
fat  and  a  little  milk.  (No  baking 
powder  is  used) .  Sift  the  dry  ingredi- 
ents, rub  in  the  fat  and  add  milk 
until  you  have  a  dough  that  can  be 
rolled  thin.  Cut  in  narrow  strips  and 
bake  in  a  hot  oven  until  golden 
brown.  If,  for  any  reason,  you  prefer 
not  to  make  the  crisps,  serve  pack- 
aged Swedish-style  slim-brod  with 
the  salad. 

You  probably  have  a  favorite  salad 
dressing  that  you  wouldn't  change 
for  any  other.  In  case  you  haven't, 
here  is  one  that  will  pep-up  the 
plainest  combination. 

1 2    cup  mustard  pickle  \      cup  cinegar 

I      garlic  bud  ]  2    teaspoon  sugar 

3/'4  cup  peanut  oil  3/4  teaspoon  salt 

I  /'4  teaspoon  pepper 


To  the  mustard  pickle  add  garlic 
bud  which  has  been  peeled  and  finely 
minced.  Using  a  fork,  thoroughly 
beat  in  the  remaining  ingredients. 
One  tablespoon  of  minced  onion  may 
be  substituted  for  the  garlic  if  pre- 
ferred. 

The  main  dish  is  nothing  more  nor 
less  than  your  grandmother's  cup 
custards  minus  the  sugar  and  highly 
seasoned  instead  of  sweetened.  To 
make  them,  beat  6  eggs  (without 
separating).  Add  M  teaspoon  salt, 
3^  teaspoon  ]3epper,  1  tablespoon 
grated  onion,  1  tablespoon  minced 
parsley  and  1}4  cups  of  milk,  heated 
to  just  below  the  boiling  point. 
Turn  the  mixture  into  6  oiled  custard 
cups;  place  them  in  a  shallow  pan  of 
hot  water  and  bake  in  a  moderate 
oven  (350°)  until  firm,  (about  20 
minutes).  Loosen  custards  and 
turn  out  carefully  on  platter.  Cover 
with  mushroom  sauce  and  garnish 
with  broiled  mushrooms.  Serve  with 
sliced  green  beans,  green  peas,  broc- 
coli or  molded  spinach. 

The  Cottage  Cheese  Ring  may  be 
garnished  with  fresh,  unhulled  straw- 
berries or  with  sliced  oranges.  If 
you  decide  upon  the  latter,  ser\'e 
bottled  rtrni  sauce  with  the  dessert. 

This  is  the  recipe  for  making  the 
ring: 


2      envelopes  plain  gelatin 

2  3  cup  cold  water 
I      teaspoon  salt 

]  2    cup  sugar 

3  cups  cottage  cheese 


2      teaspoons  vanilla 
I  /3  cup  rich  milk 
I  /3  cup  orange  juice 
I      box  strawberries 
or 

1  ?  2  cups  diced  oranges 


A  sliced  oranges  for  garnish 

Soak  gelatin  in  cold  water  until 
soft  and  then  dissolve  over  hot 
water.  Add  salt  and  sugar  to  cheese 
and  mash  well  together.  Add  vanil- 
la, milk,  orange  juice  and  dissolved 
gelatin.  Stir  well  and  turn  into 
ring  mold  which  has  been  rinsed 
thoroughly  in  cold  water.  Place  in 
refrigerator  and  chill  until  firm. 
When  read}'  to  ser\'e  carefulh'  turn 
the  ring  on  a  large  round  green  plate. 
Fill  center  with  hulled,  sliced  straw- 
berries, sweetened  with  a  little  honey, 
or  with  the  diced  oranges.  Garnish  as 
suggested.  Accompany  with  small 
cups  of  black  cofifee. 

— Ella  Shannon  Bowles 


Do  your  pari  .  .  .  Buy  War  Bonds 


lUomenl 


John  E.  Warner 


(jjjo^.  Keep.  U 
w-itk  044^  e^c/pje^ 


Hundreds  of  women  includ- 
ing stars  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio  have  attained 
more  attractive  fi  a  i  r 
tfirougli  Warner  treatments. 

If  your  fiair  is  too  dry  or 
oily  and  stringy — or  if  it  is 
thinning  out — there  is  no 
charge  for  a  private  scalp 
examination  and  consulta- 
tion. 

Hours:  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
11:00  A.  M.  to  9:00  P.  M.;  Tuesday, 
Thurday  and  Saturday,  Q:00  A.  M.  to 
6:00  P.  M. 

The  Warner  offices  are  located  Suite  520, 
Little  Building,  corner  of  Boylston  and 
Tremont  Streets     .     .     .     Hubbard  1705 

John  E.  Warner 

and  Associates 

Hair  and  Scalp  Specialists 

BOSTON  -  PI  I  rSBliR<;  -  HARTFOHI) 

phil.\delpiii\-detroit-(:hh:a<;o 
LOS  a><;klks 
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On  Records 
Blu^akodjiltcU 

CONCERTO  FOR  PIANO 
and  ORCHESTRA,  OP.  35 


►  Shostdkovitch's  Piano 
Concerto  ranks  with  his 
symphonies  in  impor- 
tance among  his  works. 
A  brilhant  and  continu- 
ously interesting  score, 
it  is  performed  in  this  re- 
cording with  consummate 
virtuosity  and  musician- 
ship by  an  outstanding 
pianist  of  the  younger 
generation,  Eileen  Joyce. 

Set  M-MM-527 
Three  1  2-inch  records 

EILEEN  JOYCE,  pianist 
with  the  Halle  Orchestra, 
Leslie  Heward,  conductor 
and  Arthur  Lockwood, 
trumpet. 

Scriabin: 

Two  Preludes,  Op.  11  (Nos.  9-10) 

Eileen  Joyce,  pianist 


Boston's  Most  Convenient 
Music  Store 

MOSHEB 

ML'SIC  CO.. 

181  Tremont  St. 
BOSTON 

LIBerty  7673 


RECORDS  THAT  STAND  OUT 


CLASSIC 
RECORDINGS 


Sibelius:  Symphony  No.  7  in  C  major.  Op.  105 
Victor  Album  number  DM — 922 


It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate 
if  this  ver}'  fine  album  should  be 
o\'erlooked  either  because  this  sym- 
phony is  not  as  frequently  performed 
in  the  concert  hall  as  some  of  Sibelius' 
earlier  works  or  because  Vladimir 
Golschmann  and  the  St.  Louis  Or- 
chestra are  not  well  known  through 
recordings.  This  s\-mphony  may  not 
bowl  you  over  on  first  hearing  —  it 
has  no  climax  with  the  tremendous 
impact  of  that  of  the  Second  s>-m- 
phony,  for  example  —  but  it  is  verx 
fine-grained,  "musical"  music,  so  to 
speak.  It  is  to  an  unusual  degree, 
even  for  Sibelius,  introspective  music. 
It  is  not,  however,  as  difficult  to 
assimilate  as  the  Fourth  s\Tnphon\- 
and  it  wears  ver\-  well  with  repeated 
hearings. 

The  perfonnance  of  the  St.  Louis 
Orchestra  under  Golschmann  in  this 
work  should  go  far  toward  pro^'ing 
him  a  conductor  of  the  first  rank. 
Let  no  Bostonian,  proud  as  he  rightly 
is  of  the  quality  and  standards  of  the 
B.  S.  O.,  look  down  his  nose  at  this 
orchestra.  It  plays  with  a  fine  qualit>- 
of  tone  throughout,  admirable  bal- 
ance, precision  and  spirit.  The 
recording,  of  great  clarity  and  smooth- 
ness, does  full  justice  to  the  music 
and  Golschmann's  poetic  and  scnsi- 
ti\"e  perfonnance  of  it. 

This  is  not  to  im])ly  that  his  is  the 


one  and  onh'  wa\-  to  play  Sibelius. 
Columbia  brought  out  alrriost  simul- 
taneously with  Victor  a  recording  of 
this  same  symphony  by  Sir  Thomas 
Beecham  and  the  New  York  Phil- 
hamionic-S\TOphony  which  shows  a 
wholly  different  conception.  Bee- 
cham's  treatment  is  much  inore 
vigorous  and  masculine,  and  no 
doubt  there  will  be  mam'  to  argue 
that  it  is  therefore  necessarily  better 
Sibelius.  But  for  me  —  Beecham 
admirer  though  I  am  in  general  — 
Golschmann's  treatment  of  this  par- 
ticular s^inphony  makes  a  strong 
appeal.  And  if  one  were  to  judge  the 
two  orchestras  impartialh'  on  the 
basis  of  these  two  recordings,  the  St. 
Louis  is  toda\'  a  better  orchestra 
than    the  PhilhanTionic-S\Tnphony! 

B.  H. 

POPULAR  DISCS 

Harry  James  playing  Velvei  Moon  and  Prince 
Charming — Columbia  36672 

If  you  are  an  avid  Harry  James 
fan,  and  most  ever>'one  is,  you  can't 
aft'ord  to  miss  hearing  his  super- 
smooth  rendition  of  "Velvet  Moon" 
which  sounds  just  as  luscious  as  the 
title  suggests.  Beginning  with  a 
string  and  flute  introduction  right 
through  to  his  eft'ortless  high  note 
which  is  reminiscent  of  his  solo  in 
Goodman's  old  disk  of  "Memories  of 
You,"  it's  a  record  to  be  added  to 
ever\'one's  collection.  The  reverse 
side  "Prince  Chamiing"  is  a  good 
hunk  of  solid  ji\-e  with  full  orchestra 
and  unique  melod\-.  There  are  no 
\-ocals  on  either,  so  dream  or  dance, 
both  sides  suit  your  mood. 

— Virginia  St.\xisl.\us 
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It's  a  wonderful  feeling  to  know  since  a  permanent  means  so  much  in 
tfie  appearance  of  your  hair    it's  being  done  in  the  Elizabeth  Arden  way. 


Special  creams  and  lotions  condition  the  hair  during  the  process  so  that 
when  you  emerge  from  these  expert  hands,  you  just  know  you  will  have 
a  beautiful,  natural  wave  .  .  .  that  with  the  Elizabeth  Arden  technique  of 
permanent  waving,  you  will  have  achieved  the  Elizabeth  Arden  look. 

Elizabeth  Arden  Permanent  lUaue,  15.00  and  up 

Before  your  permanent,  why  not  consult  on  Elizabeth  Arden  hair  special- 
ist about  your  hair  and  what  it  needs  .  .  .  she  will  be  happy  to  arrange  a 
consultation  if  you  coll  Kenmore  4783. 
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PRESENTS    what's  MEW   IN  TOWN 

JuneJ9'^3  Price  15  cents 
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FOR 

COCKTAILS-DINNER 

HUNT 

RO  OM 

BEACONSFIELD 

1731  BEACON  ST.  BROOKLINE 


OPEN  FROM  5  RM.  (I  P.M.  SUNDAYS) 
A    AAV/ -SIC         AAVZAK  * 


I 


C.   Urbane  Pierce,  General  Manager 
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FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


u.  s.  o. 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  StaJ,  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Conmon. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.    Ticket  Office— Lib.'  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stam- 
ford Street,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston — Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Xe\vbur\-  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth  ) — Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Place— Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Tremont  Temple  Service  Center,  82  Tre- 

mont  St. — Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48   Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,   Inc.,    118    Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath,  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  any  following 
center: 

Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  Citv  Sq., 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army   &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Bovl- 
ston  St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 


Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  only) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge— Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave. — 

Ken.  7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Xavy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Ser\-ice  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.]\L-11  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodging  ac- 
commodations. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Ajjplv  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Libertv  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Libertv  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &'  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the 
distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in 
and  around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Bud- 
dies Club  with  a  window  opening  on  Boston 
Common.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Xoon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  Liberty  7968. 
Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Societv,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M. -12  Xoon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  vService  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Armv 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Armv  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PL 
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THE  BOSTONIAN  is  a  New  England  monthly  publication  which  Eiims  impartially  to  record  and  inter- 
pret the  significant  and  interesting  events  taking  place  in  the  field  of  entertainment,  art.  industry  and 
literature.  Any  editorial  or  critical  opinions  expressed  on  these  pages  are  those  of  their  respective  au- 
thors. Manuscripts  and  photographs  submitted  to  the  BOSTONIAN  should  be  accompanied  by  self- 
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publisher  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  return  of  unsolicited  manuscripts  or  photographs.  Published  at 
801  Park  Square  Building.  Boston.  Mass.  Single  copies  15  cents.  By  subscription  $1.50  a  year.  For- 
eign subscriptions  $2.50  a  year.  The  title  of  this  magazine  is  used  under  license  from  What's  New  in 
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Van  Crews  Jr.;  Photo  Editor.  John  Stuart  Cloud;  Advertising  Managei .  Alan  Reinhart. 


SERVICEMEN'S  SPECIAL 

Size  6  "  X  8 " 

3  for  $10 


THIS  OCCASION  DEMANDS 
FINE  PHOTOGRAPHS 


1  306  BEACON  STREET 

COOLIDGE  CORNER 

A  ppointment  Phone — ASP.  Jjdp 
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The 
Tradition 

of  Fine  Old 

CookifiE 

Lives  On  at 
THE 


MYLES  STANDISH 


VISIT  THE  ENGLISH  DINING  ROOM 
and  MANDARIN  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 


Harley  H.  Boswell,  Manager 

BEACON  ST.-KENMORE  SQUARE 
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WHtf^E  GOOOfOOD 

IS  6RAaou5LY  scavco 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


> 


FREDA'S 

Capri 

RESTAURANT 

175  HANOVER  ST. 

Your  Host 

HENRY  JR. 
★ 

SPECIAL  DINNERS 


PARTIES  INVITED 

Call  I AF.  8000 


CHEFS  SPECIALS 

RAVIOLI,  SPAGHETTI 
CHICKEN  CACCIATORE 
CHARCOAL  BROILED 
STEAKS  -  LOBSTERS 


Spacious  Dining  Salon 
Dancing    -     Cocktail  Bar 

OPEN  DAILY 
from  11  A.  M.  to  1  A.  M. 
SUNDAYS  AT  NOON 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  Hai^ard  Square.  Cam- 
bridge. Art  exhibitions,  including  El 
Grecos,  Aztec.  Tintorettos,  Coplev  Prints, 
and  early  American  pre-historic  exhibi- 
tions: special  exhibits. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday.  Thursday,  and  Saturdav, 
10  to  4:  Sunday.  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fen\va\-.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Mondav; 
Sunday.  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  210  Beacon  Street. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays.  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  "C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  corner  Berkeley  and 
Bo\  lston  Streets.  Xotable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:,^0; 
Sunday,  l-4:,i0. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays.  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  X.  E.  Anticjuities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays.  9-4:45:  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission.  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Diyinit\-  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
ma])  in  the  world.  Weekdays.  9-5;  Sim- 
day,  l-4:.<0. 

SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  sub<L'(iy,  street  cor,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Live  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rati\e  tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public- 
(hardens  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Homer  T.  Brown  Co 

REALTORS 

1320  Beacon  Street 

Brookline,  Mass. 

Let  us  handle  your 
real  estate  problems 

Telephone   LONgwood  6460 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5.  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pa\  ement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  A\  -enue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  ChaHestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily.  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground,  Charter  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "r)ld  Ironsides";  Robert 
Xewman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  Old  Xorth 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays.  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  vStreet  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

Old  Korth  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est chrnh  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  IS,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  trooi)s  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Xavy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Dail>-.  9-6. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipi)ing  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 

Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gimpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  pi:blicly  July  4,  1832. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  Xorth 
Sqi'are.  ( 'Idest  house  in  city  of  Boston, 
with  many  Revere  relics.    Daily.  10-4. 

Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Prado,  Hanover  Street. 
Cyrus  Dalin's  masterpiece  in  opinion  of 
critics.  Eciuestrian  statue  of  Paul  Re- 
vere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  ."-itreet. 
Pesigned  by  Brlfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford.  lo- 
cated in  library.    ( )pen  9-5. 


L  ^  ^ 


A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  GARDNER 

Mas?     Avpnue    at     Norway  Street 


BOSTON'S  DREAMWORLD 

OF  ENTERTAINMENT 
2  FLOOR  SHOWS  NIGHTLY 
7  30  P.  M.— 11.30  P.  M. 

The  smart  BOSTONIAN  invites 
out-of-town  company  to  dinner  at 
Shangri-La  because  he  knows  dining 
well  in  pleasant  surroundings  makes 
new  friends. 

Life  begins  at  8.30,  but  dinner  at 
Shangri-La  starts  at  5  P.  M.  and 
continues  until  the  appetite  is 
satisfied. 

SHANGRI-LA 

130  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
HUB.  1950 


\f  JUST  A 

STEP  FROM  SOUTH 
STATION  to  BOSTON'S 

ESSEX 


NO  COVER 


NO  MINIMUM 


THREE  SHOWS  NIGHTLY 
7:30-10-12 

DELICIOUS  DINNERS 
75c-$1.00 


DINING  OUT 


NOTABLE  FARE 

Dinty  Moore's  Hickory  House,  611  (rear) 
Washington  Street  (HUBbard  9040). 
"It's  in  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Treniont  Theatre"  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  ex- 
cept Sunday  for  luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  . 
Food  definitely  of  the  cjuality  kind.  Try 
a  charcoal  broiled  steak. 

Durgin-Park,  30  North  Market  Street 
(CAPital  2038).  In  the  heart  of  the 
market  district  near  Faneuil  Hall.  Long 
famous  for  steaks,  roast  beef,  and  sea- 
foods .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday. 
Food  famous  with  marketmen  and  lusty 
diners. 

Locke  -  Ober,  3  Winter  Place,  LIB.  1340. 
Birthplace  of  the  Ward  8.  Yankee 
shrewdness  and  Pari.sian  delicacies  make 
the  place  tremendously  popular.  The 
main  dining  room  upstairs  for  men  and 
women. 

Pieroni's,  7-8  Park  Square,  13-15  Stuart 
Street,  601  Washington  Street.  Here 
you  will  find  a  sea  grill  and  restaurant 
long  since  famous  in  Boston  and  Xew 
England.  Choice  steaks,  fine  seafoods 
have  given  Pieroni's  international  fame. 
A  place  to  take  your  family.  30  special 
luncheons  and  dinners  daily. 

Ruby  Foo's  Den,  6  Hudson  St.  (DEX'on- 
shire  6939).  Famed  for  its  comjjlete 
menu  of  Chinese  delicacies.  Favorite 
late-at-night  spot  for  after  the  theatre  or 
after  dancing.  Open  until  3  A.  M.  Au- 
thentic Oriental  atmosphere. 


SPECIALIZED 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Corning  Street,  (LIB- 
erty  9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
])arties.    Xear  the  "Met". 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St..  (KEX.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  service 
and  atmosphere  reign  supreme.  Special- 
izing in  ravioli  aiid  spaghetti.  Dancing; 
cocktails  from  30c;  special  dinners, 
parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.m.  to  1  a.m., 
including  Sundays. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Elliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
jjopular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  familv. 


Smorgasbord 
(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvresi 
served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 
Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners  served. 

Music  at  the  Solooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Copley  Square 
Reservations— KEN.    6520  833 


Air  Conditioned 


In  Boston,  ''It's  the  Viking" 


Viking  on  Worcester  Turnpike 
Framingham  Center 

Viking  at  Hyannis,  Cape  Cod 


Jack  Larkin\s 
Famous 


RED 
COACH  GRILL 


Special  Biifiiiiessmei 
Luncheons 


rom  Copley 


To  wear  From  nouu 
Thru 

Indian  Summer 
All  colors 

17^ 


That  Naturally  Trim  look 
in  j^me  Starr  Clothes 

12^6 Hancock  St  Quincy,  Mass 
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COMMON  TALK 


On  the  Mall 

Conversation  between  two 

busy  females:  "vSo  she  married  the 
sailor,  and  instead  of  a  ring,  he  gives 
her  a  boarding  house.  ..." 


OCENES  of  the  Times:  Pretty 
girl  in  shiny  car  being  pushed  along 
Charles  Street  by  two  sailors,  one 
marine,  and  three  soldiers.  We  fol- 
lowed the  parade  as  far  as  the  Motor 
Mart,  watched  the  Ser\aces  salute 
smartly,  and  leave  pretty  girl,  shiny 
car,  and  A-sticker  in  care  of  the 
garageman.  Thinking  it  over,  we 
concluded  that  the  only  thing  wrong 
with  the  scene  is  that  the  Services 
dispersed.  Unless,  of  course,  the 
pretty  girl  had  ideas  about  being 
pushed  hom.e  again. 

Policy,  Please 

Someone  is  always  cornering  a 
member  of  our  staff,  in  advertising 
agencies,  night  clubs,  or  under  a 
table,  and  demanding:  "What  is 
your  position?  What  kind  of  a  maga- 
zine do  you  plan  to  be?"  Out  of  the 
ink\-  haze  surrounding  our  first  three 
issues,  a  few  answers  emerge.  Our 
position  is  the  Park  Square  Building. 
We  plan  to  be  an  interesting  maga- 
zine. If  that  sounds  too  vague, 
emotional,  and  easily  misunderstood, 
let's  peel  a  few  petals  off  our  editorial 
policy. 

In  national 'affairs,  we  favor  Roose- 
velt and  Willkie,  Willkie  and  Roose- 


velt. But  wc  might  be  nudged  oft' 
Willkie  and  onto  a  ticket  of  Roosevelt 
and  Saltonstall,  or  vice  versa.  We're 
for  capital,  labor,  and  the  farm  bloc, 
in  moderation,  of  course.  We're  for 
free  enterprise  and  social  securit}- 
from  diaper  to  grave.  In  state 
politics,  we're  for  Horace  Cahill  or 
Bob  Bushnell,  or  anyone  else  the 
Democrats  can  dig  up  to  face  them. 
Our  position  is  to  knock  the  props 
out  from  under  anyone  who  takes  a 
position. 


In  city  affairs,  though,  we  have  a 
favorite,  a  one-and-only,  a  pet  mas- 
cot. It's  the  Boston  City  Council, 
that  curious  fifth  wheel  of  city 
government.  We  love  the  council, 
with  all  the  ferocious  fervor  that 
comes  from  knowing  Boston  could 
never  get  along  without  it.  For  that 
matter,  Boston  wouldn't  be  the  same 
without  it.  The  council  can  kick  up 
more  hell  about  inconsequential 
things  than  an\'  similar  legislative 
body  in  the  world.  Someone  is  al- 
ways blocking  somebody  else,  shout- 
ing: "The  only  way  they'll  get  that 
through  is  over  my  dead  body!" 
But  the  cleaning  woman  never  finds 


an\-  cadavers  when  she  dusts  up  at 
night.  Like  pre- 1939  Britain,  the 
council  blunders  through,  to  right, 
wrong,  or  bitter  end.  Luckily,  when 
the  smoke  of  battle  clears,  it  never 
makes  much  difference  what  the 
council  has  decided.  But  it's  the  city's 
greatest  forum  of  free  speech.  The 
councillor  who  comes  through  a  full 
temi  without  winding  up  behind  the 
eight-ball  or  as  a  ner\-ous  wreck  is 
excellent  political  material.  He  has 
had  his  bitter  basic  training  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  And 
anyone  who  tries  to  take  the  council 
away  from  us  will  do  so  over  our 
dead  body.  That's  our  position  on 
that. 

Pipe  of  Pieces 

Senator  tobevs  pipeline  for 

New  England,  with  a  temiinal  in 
Boston,  plagues  our  attention.  When 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.  and  Joe  Dinneen 
start  steaming  it  up  over  the  air,  we 
find  it  completeh-  peqjlexing.  Some- 
how, we  get  the  strange  impression 
that  these  two  will  wind  up  in  a 
fifteen-round,  no-holds-barred  battl^" 
to  decide  whether  the  thing  will 
pump  Victor-the-ripe  coffee,  or  Royal 
Crown  Cola.  It  might  even  pumj) 
gasoline  and  oil.  Joe  will  get  some- 
thing through  it.  anyway,  if  it  has 
to  be  Senator  Tobey,  in  person. 

.4/;,  \'ictorv 
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NE  Victory  Garden  that  has  us 
twitching  in  our  reveries  is  Chauncey 
Depew  Steele's  "cabbage  patch"  on 
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Copley  Square  triangle.  There's  a 
garden  that's  really  fenced  in  and 
cared  for.  There's  a  garden  that's 
going  to  be  expensive  (period).  Be- 
tween skidding  trucks  and  klepto- 
maniacs (vegetable  variety),  it  will 
take  a  corps  of  watchmen  to  keep  the 
public  in  hand.  But  what  a  soul- 
soothing  pleasure,  come  Fall,  to  send 
someone  like  Hildegarde,  Paul  Dra- 
per, or  Marina  out  to  gather  us  a 
head  of  lettuce. 

Headache  Eliminator 

Midway  through  a  "Miracle- 
Flip"  face  powder  radio  commercial 
the  other  day,  we  were  hit  by  a  stark, 
searing  thought.  Enforcement  cen- 
ters of  our  air-raid  mobilization  sys- 
tem must  keep  their  radios  tuned  in 
twenty-four  hours  a  day,  in  case  of 
raid  signals.  Twenty-four  hours  of 
soap  operas,  beauty  hints,  and  the 
miscellany  calculated  to  tempt  the 
housewife  would  be  too  much  for 
human  nerves  to  stand,  we  figured, 
racing  for  the  nearest  enforcement 
center  at  Police  Headquarters.  How 
were  they  holding  up  under  the  din? 
How  were  the  homicide  quotas  under 
the  pressure' 

We  were  shown  an  old-fashioned, 
domed  radio  set  topped  by  a  gadget 
with  a  small  red  light.  Only  a  sub- 
dued hum  sounded  through  the  loud- 
speaker. No  music,  chatter,  or 
comedy  leaked  out  of  the  cabinet. 
This,  we  were  told,  was  the  shrewd 
device  developed  by  Lieutenant  Ar- 
thur Vickerson  and  Sergeant  Gre}-  of 
the  Police  Department  to  keep  ner- 
vous systems  from  shattering  under 
the  impact  of  listening. 

The  unit  is  known  as  the  Air  Raid 
Alann  Device,  and  as  Lieutenant 
Vickerson  explained,  it  blacks-out 
the  programs  yet  lets  out  a  loud 
scream  when  the  frequenc\'  on  \\'hich 
the  signal  is  given  comes  over  the  air. 
So  well  has  the  device  worked  that 
centers  throughout  the  countr\-  now 
enjoy  a  measure  of  peace  amid 
plenty  of  alertness.  Thinking  it  over, 
we  could  see  that  this  is  a  great,  if 
unsung,  boon,  and  one  which  has 
limitless  potentialities  for  peacetime. 
This  little  gadget,  combined  with  the 
cooperation  of  the  FCC  (nice,  if  you 
can  get  it),  would  allow  us  to  doze  by 


the  radiator,  utterly  confident  that 
we'd  be  awakened  by  the  frequenc\' 
signal  of  our  favorite  programs.  The 
rest    would    be  silence. 

Stage  Door  Canteen 

By  the  time  these  words  appear  in 
print,  the  Boston  branch  of  the 
Canteen  may  be  a  reality  instead  of  a 
m\-th,  with  the  Servicemen  blooming 
under  the  forceful  MC-ing  of  Mrs. 
Malcolm  Bradley  French  and  Joe 
Rubin.  One  highspot,  though,  of  the 
March  free-for-all  public  meeting 
was  the  terse  little  speech  delivered 
by  Guthrie  McClintic  on  behalf  of 
his  wife,  Katharine  Cornell  who  was 
suffering  from  laryngitis.  On  the 
Shubert  stage,  under  the  glare  of  one 
big,  unshaded  bulb,  sat  political  and 
theatre  personages.  Mr.  McClintic 
arrived  too  late  to  hear  the  earlier 
speeches.  He  didn't  know  that  ever>-- 


one  in  the  theatre  considered  the 
Canteen  as  good  as  open  that  very 
minute.  Striding  forward,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clintic gripped  a  gilt  chair  by  the 
back,  balanced  himself,  gave  the 
audience  a  determined  look,  and 
said:  "Boston  should  have  a  Canteen. 
Boston  can  have  a  Canteen.  Boston 
must  have  a  Canteen.  Thank  you." 
This  is  what  is  known  as  hitting  the 
nail  on  the  head — after  twelve  other 
people  have  done  likewise. 

Tantalizing  Tidbit 


N( 


OW  and  then,  the  sights  and 
sounds  of  the  elevated  platfonn 
plunge  us  into  a  daze.  Not  many 
evenings  ago,  with  rain  pouring  down 
over  the  Charles  Street  Station,  we 
were  stopped  in  the  pedestrian  tunnel 
by  a  pleasant-spoken  woman  carry- 
ing three  violin  cases,  a  music  roll, 
and  a  large  purse.     She  asked  us 
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courteously,  how  she  could  reach 
the  Shell  on  the  Esplanade  from 
where  we  stood.  Awe-struck,  we 
gave  the  directions  and  watched  her 
hurry  out  into  the  downpour,  three 
violins,  music  roll,  purse  and  all.  An 
evening  concert  seemed  soggily  prob- 
able in  the  privacy  of  the  Shell.  Or 
maybe  she  intended  to  picket  the 
now-repealed  edict  against  Esplanade 
concerts. 

Dent  Doctors 

Watching  the  cars  go  by  these 

days  brings  home  a  sad  realization. 
There  just  "ain't"  any  accident- 
immune  motorist.  The  array  of 
dimpled  fenders  and  mashed  radia- 
tors rolling  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  is  enough  to  give  General 
]\Iotors  and  Henry  Ford  a  per- 
manently wistful  look.  There's  one 
bright  spot,  though.  The  auto  body 
repair  companies  are  enjoying  boom 
times. 

One  such  place  we  visited  was 
crowded  with  the  kind  of  wrecks  that 
look  like  part  of  a  Dali  canvas. 
There  were  radiators  smashed  into 
accordian  pleats;  bumpers  and  fen- 
ders crushed  to  pretzel  shapes ;  trucks 
so  battered  that  only  a  left  hook 
from  Superman  could  top  this  dam- 
age. 

"You  mean  these  things  will  run 
again?"  we  asked  the  bright-eyed 
mechanic. 

"Sure,"  he  replied,  "if  we  can  get 
the  parts.  Used  to  be  33  repair 
places  like  this  around  here.  Now 
there's  only  3.  Boy,  we're  booked 
solid  until  June!" 

He  looked  around  the  garage  and 
pointed  out  one  terrific  wreck. 

"They  used  to  throw  things  like 
that  away,"  he  went  on,  a  creative 
gleam  lighting  his  eyes.  "Not  any 
longer,  though.  Not  today.  That'll 
be  on  the  road  in  eight  or  ten  weeks." 

Ad-of-the-Montli 

From  our  broken  ivory  tower,  we 
nominate  this  classified  ad  as  'it': 
"NEWTON  .  .  .  DISTINGUISHED 
IT  STANDS  commanding  view  of 
distant  hills.  Colonial  in  every  de- 
tail, awaiting  happy  stir  of  family 


life.  5  bedrooms,  3  baths,  secluded 
library  with  book-cased  walls;  1^2 
acre  lawns,  garden  and  trees."  You'd 
get  a  happy  stir  of  life  just  keeping 
the  place  tidy.  But  it's  the  acre 
lawns  that  worry  us. 

Incidental  Intelligence 

A  BREATH  of  life  blows  through 
one  museum.  The  world  falls  into 
proper  utilitarian  focus.  Sally  Rand's 
cooling  fans  have  been  accepted  by 
the  Chicago  Historical  Society  for 
the  purposes  of  posterity.  They'll 
come  in  handy  if  the  air-conditioning 
breaks  down,  too. 

Scenes  of  the  Times 

The  next  time  someone  remarks 
that  class  distinctions  are  being 
leveled  by  the  impact  of  current 
e\'ents,  don't  give  the  person  a  pop 
on  the  chin.  It  could  be  so.  Our 
own  pri\'ate  opinion  took  a  severe 


beating  the  other  day  from  an  inci- 
dent which  occurred  in  the  suburbs. 

A  very  reliable  character,  a  friend 
of  ours,  was  waiting  patiently  at  a 
bus  stop  when  a  limousine  drew  up 
to  the  curb.  The  chauffeur  climbed 
from  behind  the  wheel,  pulled  three 
heavy  suitcases  from  the  interior  of 
the  car,  and  then  assisted  the  man 
and  woman  occupying  the  rear  seat 
to  the  sidewalk.  Surrounding  them 
with  the  cluster  of  bags,  he  straight- 
ened up,  saluted,  and  drove  away  at 
a  stately,  measured  pace.  His  em- 
ployers then  joined  our  friend  in 
looking  patiently  up  the  street  for 
the  bus.  What  will  you  bet  that 
next  time  they'll  step  down  into  the 
cardboard  luggage  class,  too.  Those 
calf-skin  numbers  are  heavy. 

The  other  spirit-wanning  street 
scene  we  saw  took  place  at  the  Frog 
Pond,  Boston's  "beach  club"  for  the 
small  fry.  At  the  pool's  edge  sat  a 
young  French  sailor  dunking  his 
bare  and  tired  feet  in  the  water. 


THREE  LITTLE  SISTERS— GAY  NINETIES 


When  Fran,  Agnes  and  I  boarded 
the  smoking  Old  Colony  for  Boston, 
we  were  swung  into  a  dazzling  world 
that  was  like  caviar  on  our  youthful 
tongues.  Our  parents  had  made  one 
iron-clad  stipulation;  on  no  account 
should  one  of  the  trio  detach  herself 
from  her  sister  musicians.  We  might 
face  the  world,  but  we  must  face  it 
a  trots. 

So  on  a  Saturday  morning,  behold 
Agnes  and  me  stepping  into  black 
alpaca  skirts  with  striped  shirt- 
waists and  demure  black  velvet  bows 
under  white  turn-over  collars.  I  had 
a  dashing  black  beaver  hat  and 
black  raglan  coat,  much  envied  by 
the  others,  and  fancied  myself  ver>- 
French  and  bereaved.  Gentle,  olive- 
cheeked  Agnes  always  appeared  in 
brown,  while  Fran,  the  plum]^  and 
straggle-haired,  donned  whate\'er 
her  older  sister  was  not  wearing  that 
day.  Each  of  us  carried  under  her 
arm  a  black  alligator  roll  of  music. 

The  engine  would  invariably  be 
puffing  over  the  crossing  before 
Fran  appeared  in  the  distance,  sprint- 
ing like  a  greyhound,  the  plaid 
ribbons  on  her  sister's  blue  beaver 
streaming  in  the  wind. 

From  the  South  Station,  a  circum- 
spect trio  set  its  faces  into  the  chilly 
runnel  of  Essex  street.  We  looked 
neither  to  the  right  or  left,  for  awe 
of  the  stranger  and  his  wily  snare  had 
been  well  instilled  into  our  credulous 
minds.  We  were  assailed  also  by 
tremors  relating  to  the  apjjroaching 
lesson,  a  lack  of  faithfulness  in 
practice  hours  looming  more  and 
more  oppressive. 

Blue-nosed  and  stiff  of  finger,  we 
would  arrive  at  length  at  Huntington 
Chambers,  and  knocking  tremulously, 
would  w^ait  in  the  dim  corridor,  amid 
the  roulades  of  vocalists  and  the 
cadenzas  of  aspiring  violinists.  At 
last,  a  wedge  of  light  and  the  face  of 
our  ]\Iadame  would  appear,  mild  and 
dreamy,  with  vague  blue  e\-es  under 
a  purple  velvet  bonnet. 

The  huge,  cluttered  studio  wel- 
comed us  with  its  two  concert  grands 
laden  like  pack  horses  with  busts, 
vases,  scarves,  folios  of  music,  letters, 
flowers.  The  entire  room  reeled  with 


photographs,  signed  in  the  abnor- 
mally large  script  native  to  musicians, 
all  pledging  undying  loyalty  and 
devotion.  Photographs  hung  in 
great  shoals  in  the  fish-net  on  the 
south  wall,  between  foaming  Alpine 
waterfalls  and  the  turquoise  canals 
of  Venice;  photographs  hutched  to- 
gether on  music  cabinets  and  tabo- 
rets,  lolled  pompoush"  in  filagreed 
frames  draped  with  tassels.  Our  ado- 
lescent drummings  were  watched 
over  by  clouds  of  wavy-haired  wit- 
nesses and  tycoons  of  the  musical 
world. 

While  good-natured  Agnes  took 
first  turn,  Fran  and  I  were  supposed 
to  listen  to  her  Chopin  and  to  derive 
benefit  from  the  criticisms  thereof. 
Instead,  we  sat  on  a  couch  in  the 
corner  and  pored  over  photograj^h 
albums.  Our  Aladame,  who  was 
young  and  seductive,  had  scads  of 
little  books  crammed  with  snapshots 
—  knots  of  young  men  and  girls 
clinging  to  jagged  rocks  in  such  pre- 
carious attitudes  as  necessitated  the 
most  dextrous  ann-work  on  the 
part  of  the  young  men;  blissful 
couples  in  canoes;  squinting  groups 
in  the  black  cotton  bathing  suits  of 
the  period,  liberally  barrel-staved 
with  white  braid.  I  remember  one 
snap  of  our  teacher  in  enormous  leg- 
of-mutton  sleeves  and  high -boned 
collar,  seated  with  a  glossy-haired 
swain  on  one  of  those  narrow  tete-a- 
tetes,  along  whose  wicker  back  the 
suitor  had  slipped  a  surreptitious 
arm.  When  we  reached  this  master- 
piece, we  found  it  necessary  to  stuff 
our  handkerchiefs  into  our  mouths. 
The  remainder  of  Agnes'  lesson  was 
lost  in  stifled  parox}-sms  of  mirth. 


When  Fran  stumbled  towards  the 
piano,  Madame  gently  pinching  her 
ear  and  inquiring  how  her  fat  little 
duckling  was  today?  Fran  hung  her 
head  and  slid  uneasily  along  the 
bench.  Soon,  her  dogged  scales  rang 
out,  and  her  strong,  full-toned  arpeg- 
gios. Fran's  was  a  solid  style,  and 
she  enjoyed  resounding  music.  The 
more  powerful  of  Macdowell's  Sea 
Pieces  were  her  favorites. 

When  my  turn  came,  there  was 
always  a  bad  moment  for  fear  Ma- 
dame would  kiss  me.  Fran  and 
Agnes  watched  with  enjoyment,  for 
they  loved  to  see  me  writhe.  Then, 
breathless,  I  w^ould  scramble  into  my 
scales,  and  plunge  headlong  into  the 
''Flying  Cloud,"  "The  Bird,"  or 
Reinhardt's  "Impromptu." 

Lessons  over,  we  set  our  faces  as 
one  man  towards  the  Art  Museima 
and  the  mummies.  It  was  the  old  Art 
Museum  in  Copley  Square,  just  a 
step  from  the  Chambers.  With  the 
nonchalance  of  connoisseurs,  we  would 
thread  our  way  through  the  em- 
barrassing Greek  sculpture  into  the 
Eg\'ptian  room.  We  hung  with 
pleasant  horror  over  the  glass  cases; 
we  could  not  stare  our  fill  of  those 
weird  trappings,  the  m.ouldering 
linens,  the  decorations  of  gold  leaf 
and  blue,  the  yellow  skulls  and 
ghoulish  teeth.  Sometimes  we  lin- 
gered awhile  over  the  Japanese 
screens,  or  little  Chinese  idols. 

After  our  lunch  at  either  White's 
or  the  Arcade,  there  was  a  choice  of 
diversion.  We  could  never  afford 
the  theatre,  and  the  movies — in- 
credible to  relate — had  not  yet 
been  born.  Should  we  trek  out  to 
the  Natural  History  Museum  to 
hobnob  with  the  stuft'ed  tigers,  fossils, 
and  intriguing  pickled  babies  in  jars, 
or  should  we  dawdle  for  an  hour  in 
the  Art  stores  of  Bromfield  Street. 
perha])s  running  across  a  shop-worn 
]\Iadonna  we  could  buy  for  ten  cents. 
Or  there  was  the  Japanese  store  on 
Summer  Street! 

Those  days  have  vanished  like  a 
rose.  We  run  up  our  arpeggios  in 
cities  far  remoA-ed  from  the  splendor 
of  White's  old  dining  room,  the 
excitement  of  the  Art  Museum,  and 
the  solid  i^leasures  of  the  Arcade. 

— Christine  Turner  Ci  rtis 
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A  FINE  HUNK  OF  MAN 


So-METHING  seems  to  have  gone 
badly  askew  in  an  ambitious  contest 
of  the  National  Grange  and  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation 
to  pick  the  leading  \\'oodchopper  of 
the  country,  and  we're  bringing  this 
up  now  because  we  have  a  notion 
that  it  is  another  barefaced  case  of 
discrimination  against  New  England, 
which,  by  now,  is  more  or  less  ac- 
customed to  being  discriminated 
against.  No  doubt  the  best  wood 
chopper  in  the  country'  would  come 
from  the  Maine  logging  country, 
but  as  far  as  we  kno\\',  the  contest 
has  never  been  decided. 

The  contest  was  announced  \\4th 
a  good  deal  of  hoop-la  away  back  on 
Washington's  "Birthday.  The  winner 
was  to  be  known  as  the  "Paul  Bun- 
yan  of  1943."  Paul  Bunyan,  in 
case  you  don't  know  it,  was  a  legen- 
dary New  England  logger  who 
plowed  up  the  upside-down  mountain 
where  lumber  men  had  to  cut  trees 
from  an  upside  down  position.  Paul 
cut  quite  a  swath  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific.  A  might}'  logger  from 
the  Maine  Woods,  it  took  him  only 
half  an  hour  to  cut  a  strip  of  timber 
ten  miles  wide  and  138  miles  long. 

Paul  Bvmyan  was  quite  the  woods- 
man of  his  day,  and  he  spared  few 
trees.  He  was  held  up  hy  the  ]3ub- 
licity  men  of  the  War  Production 
Board  in  Washington  as  the  ideal  for 
novice  woodchoppers  of  the  country 
to  imitate,  and  announcement  of  the 
national  wood  chopping  contest  to 
increase  the  nation's  supply  of  lum- 
ber was  very  appropriately  timed  to 
break  on  Washington's  Birthday, 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  another 
wood-chopper  who  selected  a  cherr\' 
tree. 

Rules  were  published  in  the  news- 
papers. Contestants  were  told  just 
what  kind  of  trees  to  fell,  and  how. 
All  a  contestant  had  to  do  was  to 
sign  his  name  to  a  postcard  saying, 
"I  desire  to  enter  the  Paul  Bunyan 
of  1943  contest."  There  were  to  be 
coiinty  titlists,  and  State  titlists,  a 
final  meet,  and  the  winner  was  to  be 
toasted  and  feted  by  the  chairman 
of  the  War  Production  Board  in 
Washington.  The  thing  was  right  up 


New  England  woodsmen's  alley,  and 
Ed  Place,  who  once  handled  publicity 
for  the  Statler,  came  hurrs'ing  on 
from  Washington  with  a  small  bale  of 
publicity  about  it. 

One  of  these  publicity  releases 
told  more  about  this  mythical  Paul 
Bunyan  than  most  New  Englanders 
ever  knew.  In  the  official  Washing- 
ton script,  Paul  Bunyan  was  a  huge 
lout,  whose  ]3et  and  companion  was  a 
mammoth  blue  Ox,  Babe,  an  animal 
measuring  42  axe  handles  and  a  plug 
of  tobacco  from  horn  to  horn.  It  was 
really  something  to  give  Walt  Disney 
the  jitters. 

The  contest  ver\'  appropriately 
was  scheduled  to  close  on  April  20th, 
Hitler's  birthday  anniversary,  when 
the  woodchoppers  of  the  countr\- 
were  expected  to  sur\'ey  their  piles  of 
lumber  and  shout  in  chorus:  "Nyah, 
Nyah,  Hitler  I  Look  at  the  lumber  we 
felled  to  make  a  coffin  for  you,"  and 
after  that,  the  winner  was  to  be 
selected. 

This  is  merely  b}'  wa}'  of  memo  to 
the  War  Production  Board  that 
Hitler's  Birthday  has  come  and  gone, 


yet  we  haven't  seen  the  announce- 
ment of  the  selection  of  a  winner. 
Bunker  Hill  Day  is  just  around  the 
corner,  and  not  a  peep  comes  out  of 
Washington  about  who  the  heU  is 
Paul  Bunyan  for  1943.  Is  there  a 
Paul  Bunyan  of  1943,  or  isn't  there? 
Is  he  as  big  and  fabulous  as  the  WPB 
has  led  trusting  readers  to  believe? 
Or  does  he  turn  out  to  be  a  wraith,  a 
skeleton,  a  rag  of  bones  and  a  hank  of 
hair?  Is  this  a  deliberate  conspiracy 
to  defraud  New  England  of  its  Paul 
Bunyan'  Will  Paul  marry  an 
Amazon?  Tune  in  next  war,  folks. 
Maybe  we  shouldn't  have  brought  it 
up.  Maybe  we  shoulda  stood  in  bed. 

On  second  thought  we  refer  the 
whole  problem  to  Earl  Godwin,  who 
not  onh-  has  a  facilit}-  for  probing 
into  such  things  as  these  when  he 
isn't  watching  the  world  go  by  at 
Ford's  Willow  Run  plant,  but  has  a 
fabulous  animal  himself  who  measures 
something  like  26  axe  handles  and 
a  pkig  of  tobacco  from  snout  to 
corkscrew  tail,  a  hog  named  Fluerette, 
at  his  Mar^dand  farm.  If  this  business 
about  Paul  Bun\-an  and  his  mam- 
moth blue  ox  isn't  cleared  up,  we 
ma\'  even  lose  faith  in  Fluerette. 

— Henry  De.nton 
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IN  THE  BOOKSTALLS 

If  some  literary  troglod\i;e,  eons 
from  now  in  the  Stone  Age  to  which 
we  are  sureh'  returning,  chisels  on  a 
slab  of  QuincA'  granite  a  vSOOO  hiero- 
gh-phic  histor}-  of  20th  century 
Boston,  he  will  have  to  mention  the 
bookstalls;  for  they  are  an  integral 
part  of  the  city,  like  twisting  streets, 
more  real  than  the  cod  and  certainh- 
the  equal  of  the  bean. 

These  cathedral-quiet  shops  are 
attended  with  ritualistic  regularity 
by  Bostonians  of  all  hues  and  views, 
rich  and  poor,  blooded  and  profane. 
The  fact  can  be  examined  in  two 
wa}"s.  Some  ask  wh\'  Bostonians 
scuff  around  in  the  shops  and  streets, 
sampling  dozens  of  second-hand  vol- 
umes and  buying  one  or  two  with 
tacit  individual  discrimination.  Bos- 
tonians wonder  why  the  hal)itants  of 
other  cities  don't.  Of  course,  actu- 
ally they  do.  It  is  a  matter  of  de- 
gree. We  attempt  no  answer  to  the 
problem.  We  merely  accept  the 
fact  with  approbation.  In  this  mat- 
ter, we  have  long  felt,  Bostonians 
know  what  the}"  are  about.  Gener- 
ations since  the}-  adopted  this  fas- 
cinating pastime  have  continued 
to  toil  at  it  with  unremitting 
interest. 

Other  cities  have  their  stores  with 
tawdry  reprints  of  ciirrent  "you- 
must-read-its,"  usually  garishh-  il- 
lustrated. Bostonians  more  or  less 
have  avoided  the  dead-end  streets  of 
best-sellers  and  have  prowled  the 
highways  and  b}'ways  of  the  second- 
hand stalls.  They  have  discovered 
that  a  best-seller  has  a  new  interest 
twenty-five  or  fifty  years  after  the 
fever.  It  may  spring  from  the  pathos 
of  transient  success.  It  may  derive 
from  the  charming  quaintness  of 
yesterday  reseen  through  the  mental 
spectacles  of  today.  It  may  derive 
from  a  reconsideration  in  the  light  of 
hist  or}'  of  the  expectations,  patent  or 
implied,  of  the  author.  It  ma}-  be 
engrossing  because  of  all  three.  The 
buyer  may  choose  it  because  of 
standard  literar}'  and  aesthetic  \-al- 
ues.  No  small  time  of  the  faithful  is 
spent  in  plucking  from  the  shelves 
standard  classics,  unread  since  school 
days,  and  long  j^romised  a  second. 


third  or  fourth  reading,  or  mere  pos- 
session. 

And  the  magazines!  Their  sales  are 
tremendous.  Throw  a  stone  into  a 
second-hand  book  shop  any  late  after- 
noon during  the  school  season  and 
}-ou  will  strike  an  art  student  scan- 
ning back  copies  of  House  Beautiful 
or  Vogue.  The  sudden  bludgeoning 
of  geograph}-  that  newspaper  readers 
have  received  because  of  the  war 
have  crowded  those  counters  where 
old  National  Geographies  are  on  sale. 

Should  }-ou  miss  an  art  student, 
}-ou  would  surel}-  strike  a  Latin  or 
Greek  scholar  in  search  of  an  inter- 
linear or  some  sophomore  wanting  a 
copy  of  a  ]\Ioliere  corned}-  in  the 
original  for  text-books  are  an  im- 
portant merchandise  in  a  city  with 
as  many  schools,  and  imitations,  as 
Boston. 

These  two  types  of  merchandise 
are  not  the  domain  of  pupils  alone. 
A  copy  of  St.  Nicholas  Magazine  will 
almost  bring  tears  to  the  sharj3  e}-es 
of  a  State  street  broker.  Hundreds 
of  shoppers  buy  their  Reader's  Di- 
gest onl}-  after  the  front  cover  has 


been  removed  and  it  has  found  its 
way  to  the  back  issue  counters. 
Then  there  are  those  tragic  people 
who,  never  ha\-ing  had  the  good 
sense  to  study  Latin  or  Greek,  seek 
to  satisfy  themselves  with  the  abomi- 
nable literal  translations  couched  in 
de\-ilish  agate  t}-pe  with  which  the 
trots  abound.  The}-  would  do  bet- 
ter to  leave  them  alone. 

It  is  the  book  which  makes  the 
bookstall,  however  (the  which  not 
being  as  platitudinous  as  it  sounds: 
paraphrase  it  for  drugstores).  Yes, 
it  is  the  books;  endless  and  irresist- 
able.  Onl}-  the  other  day  I  bought 
a  \-olume  with  the  astounding  title, 
"British  Female  Poets!"  I  fully  ex- 
pect to  find  in  it  a  sonnet  b}'  a  cow; 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  did  the  an- 
thologist use  the  adjective  because 
of  some  philosophic  detemiination 
that  poets  are  a  species  of  animal 
quite  distinct  from  man? 

But  I'll  trouble  m}-self  no  more 
about  it,  or  this,  or  him  or  }-ou  when 
June  is  on  the  Public  Gardens. 

— Herbert  A.  Kenxy 


FIRST  APPEARANCE 


At  the  dim  and  hazy  age  of  nine, 
Mother  entered  me  in  a  toe-dancing 
class  with  a  lot  of  other  young  hope- 
fuls. I  was  a  charming  young  miss, 
picked  up  the  steps  speedily,  and  had 
successful  costumes.  Only  one  count 
held  me  back  from  making  the  stage 
my  career. 

"Pat,  you  would  look  so  pretty  if 
you  didn't  have  freckles,"  one  little 
darling  dimpled  at  me,  serene  in  the 
knowledge  that  she  had  a  loveh', 
dewy  complexion  which  wouldn't 
freckle  if  you  left  her  out  to  bake  in 
the  Tropics. 

To  bed  I  would  go,  with  layers  of 
sour  cream,  lemon  juice,  or  peroxide 
on  my  face,  vainly  hoping  that  I 
would  emerge  in  the  morning  with  a 
skin  as  lovely,  clear  and  f reckless  as  a 
fairy  princess's.  In  the  morning,  I 
would  run  to  the  mirror,  but  the 
freckles  were  still  there.  "Gold  dol- 
lars," Aunt  Kate  comforted  me. 
But  they  had  no  value  for  me. 

Soon  Mother  Nature  stepped  in 
and  took  the  freckles  away,  handing 
me  the  extra  burden  of  growing  so 
fast  that  I  soon  towered  over  the 
others  in  the  class  like  the  flagpole 
towers  over  the  trees  clustered  on  the 
green.  Tarleton  costumes  now  looked 
anything  but  attractive  on  a  gangling, 
all-legs-and-anns-girl.  ]\Iy  career 
changed  abruptly  to  singing! 

With  this  background,  a  few  \'ears 
later,  I  walked  into  the  foyer  of  a 
theatre  where  one  of  the  late  Arthur 
Hammerstein  musicals  was  playing. 
It  was  a  hot  sum_mer  morning,  and  I 
approached  the  box  office,  dressed 
in  blue,  shyer  than  the  girl  in  "My 
Sweet  Little  Alice  Blue  Gown"  com- 
bined with  Little  Eva.  Haltingly,  I 
asked  the  Ticket  Seller  if  he  knew 
whether  any  girls  were  needed  in  the 
show.  He  was  amazed  and  amused, 
because  it  was  9:30  in  the  morning, 
and  because  he  probably  had  never 
heard  anyone  on  the  other  side  of 
the  bars  say  more  than  "Two  for 
tonight"  to  him.  He  was  a  genial 
man,  however. 

"Why  don't  you  come  back  about 
11:30  this  morning,"  he  said.  "The 
Company  Manager  will  be  here  then, 
and  he  knows  more  abotit  it  than  I 
do." 


Back  at  11 :30  I  came,  filled  to  the 
brim  with  cups  of  coffee  poured 
down  at  the  corner  drug  store.  The 
Compan\-  ^Manager  had  not  >'et 
arrived,  my  ticket -selling  friend  in- 
formed me.  But  he  ushered  me 
personally  into  the  sanctity  of  the 
Ladies  Room  to  wait.  The  room  was 
lit  by  wonderful,  rose-colored  wall 
lights,  and  filled  with  hard  gilt 
furniture.  The  theatre  was  in  dark- 
ness except  for  the  orchestra  pit, 
and  from  my  vantage  point,  I  could 
hear  the  strains  of  an  oboe  playing  a 
bit  from  one  of  the  show  tunes.  It 
was  a  man.'elous  world,  e\'en  from  a 
Ladies  Room  viewpoint. 

vSuddenly,  a  man  walked  into  my 
sanctum  and  asked  what  I  wanted. 
I  was  scared,  but  managed  to  explain 
that  I  was  waiting  for  the  Company 
Manager,  to  see  about  a  job  in  the 
chorus. 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  the 
Company  Manager.  I  am  Mr.  Tru- 
man, the  House  ^Manager,  and  why 
don't  you  wait  in  my  office  upstairs 
until  Mr.  Hope,  the  Company  Man- 
ager arrives?" 

"All  right,"  I  said.  Here  we  go, 
the  PITFALL. 

His  office  was  a  square,  dull  room 
filled  with  brown  furniture.  There 
was  a  stained  glass  window  on  the 
street  side,  and  the  sun  shone 
through  it,  making  rich  pools  of 
color  on  the  floor.  I  accepted  a 
cigarette  with  an  air  of  sophistica- 
tion— I  hoped — and  even  jolted  the 
better  side  of  me  by  accepting  a 
drink,  wondering  as  I  did  so  whether 
I  could  get  it  down. 

While  we  talked,  there  were  several 
interruptions,  one  of  which  took  Mr. 


Truman  outside.  Like  a  flash,  I 
poured  my  drink  down  the  small  sink 
I  had  noticed  behind  the  corner 
screen.   I  could  outsmart  the  smart  I 

What  can  you  do,  he  asked,  can 
you  singr  Yes,  I  ventured,  a  little. 
Can  you  dancer  Yes,  a  little.  Have 
\'ou  a  good  figure'  I  don't  know — I 
didn't.  You  are  too  timid,  he  criti- 
cized. When  I  ask.  Can  you  sing' 
You  should  say.  Yes  I  can  sing,  la-la- 
la!  Can  you  dance?  Yes,  I  can 
dance.  Have  you  a  good  figure? 
Yes,  I  have  a  good  figure!  And  the 
little  man  of  fifty  summers,  bald- 
headed  except  for  a  few  wisps  of  hair 
clinging  stubbornly  to  his  pate,  got 
np  and  ])ostulated  around  the  room. 
He  didn't  have  a  good  figure,  but  I 
got  the  idea! 

The  Company  Manager  never  ap- 
peared, but  Mr.  Truman  fixed  it  up 
for  me  to  see  the  Stage  Alanager 
before  whom  I  could  show  off  my 
talents.  He  would  make  the  great 
decision. 

The  lighted  stage  seemed  tremen- 
dous when  I  walked  out  on  it,  and  a 
huge  ca\'e  of  empt\'  seats  yawned 
before  me.  The  bored  piano  player 
asked  what  I  wanted  to  sing,  and  I 
picked  the  theme  song  of  the  show, 
not  knowing  that  it  was  costing  the 
management  a  thousand  dollars  a 
week  to  pay  an  ex-opera  star  to  sing 
it.  The  Stage  Manager  sat  down 
front,  ruffling  the  pages  of  a  program 
while  I  sang.  M\'  \-oice  seemed  to 
beat  back  at  me. 

When  I  finished,  he  stood  up, 
glanced  at  his  watch,  and  said, 

"You'll  do.  Come  in  tomorrow  to 
learn  the  dance  steps.  In  the  mean- 
time, watch  the  show  from  out  front 
tonight.   Here's  a  box  for  it!" 

M>'  feet  no  longer  felt  the  hot 
pa\-ement.  They  were  winged  with 
delight.  The  telephone  booth  could 
have  been  festooned  with  roses,  and 
it  would  have  looked  fine  to  me. 
Mother  agreed  to  come  in  on  the 
next  train,  bringing  my  closest  girl 
friends,  and  that  night,  we  filled  the 
box  to  the  brim.  In  the  center  of 
everything  I  sat  like  a  queen  with 
her  ladies-in-waiting.  My  incredible 
dream  had  come  true.  I  was  on  the 
stage! 

— Patricia  Pl  rdv 
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POSTMASTER  PATRICK  J.  CONNELLY 


The  Connellys  came  to  Boston  in 
the  great  Irish  invasion  during  the 
late  1860's  that  brought  the  Lomas- 
neys,  the  Fitzgeralds,  the  Tobins  and 
the  ancestors  of  men  who  were  to 
become  leaders  in  government,  poli- 
tics, business  and  the  professions. 
The  Connelh'S  came  from  Galway, 
Ireland,  and  settled  first  at  the 
comer  of  Foster  and  Commercial 
streets  b\'  the  waterfront.  Born  on 
March  11,  1876  within  the  week  of 
the  17th,  it  was  natural  that  he 
should  he  christened  Patrick.  He 
grew  up  in  the  old  North  End,  at- 
tended primary  school  on  Hull  street 
by  Copp's  Hill  burx^ng  ground  and 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Old  North 
Church  where  two  lanterns  are  still  a 
sxTTibol  of  freedom  . 

He  s])ent  a  couple  of  years  at  Eliot 
School,  and  because  the  new  Saint 
AIar\''s  Parochial  School  on  Cooper 
street  needed  pupils  after  it  opened, 
his  parents  sent  him  there  and  he  was 
graduated  in  its  second  class.  But 
the  whole  North  End  was  a  university 
in  those  days,  a  magnificent  campus 
with  an  open  air  academy  or  debating 
societ}'  on  ever\-  street  corner.  Both 
North  and  West  Ends  had  other  ad- 
vantages, benefits  that  even  the 
political,  business,  and  j professional 
success  of  those  born  there  have  never 
been  able  to  duplicate,  like  the  free- 
dom of  the  islands  in  Boston  Harbor. 
The  North  and  West  Ends  took 
them  oxer  every  \'ear,  and  e\-en  ac- 
quired squatters'  rights. 

Before  he  was  19  Pat  Connelly 
was  Captain  of  the  West  End  Camp- 
ing Club,  and  one  day  on  Paddock's 
Island,  his  oldest  brother,  Eddie, 
had  an  application  for  a  job  as  a  clerk 
in  the  Boston  Post  Office  and  was 
thinking  of  filing  it.  He  read  the 
questions,  contemplated  it,  decided 
against  it  and  casualb^  tossed  the 
paper  to  Pat  on  the  chance  that  he 
might  be  interested,  and  decided  the 
course  of  his  life.  On  that  da>',  Pat 
Connelly  became  a  career  man  in  the 
Boston  Post  Office. 

He  passed  the  examination  and 
became  a  clerk  just  before  Christmas 
in  1895,  but  he  was  no  ordinar}' 


clerk.  He  couldn't  be,  because  his 
was  no  ordinary  family.  His  brother, 
Thomas,  and  a  sister,  Margaret  were 
both  destined  to  make  names  for 
themselves  at  the  bar.  Pat  went 
from  substitute  clerk  to  regular  clerk, 
but  he  was  too  ambitious,  too  im- 
patient with  tradition  and  inefficiency 
to  remain  stationary-. 

Before  long  he  was  in  charge  of  all 
substitute  clerks,  and  had  devised  a 
system  for  training  and  directing 
them  that  was  finally  applied  to 
10,000  of  them.  After  that,  he  de- 
vised an  efficiency  rating  for  them 
that  is  still  in  effect. 

In  the  meantime,  he  met  and 
married  Isabelle  L\-nn,  the  daughter 
of  one  of  Boston's  oldest  fainilies, 
and  the>-  li\-ed  on  Snowhill  street  on 
historic  Copp's  Hill.  His  brother 
Tom  was  then  a  member  of  the  bar 
and  secretary  of  Go\-ernor  Da\'id 
I.  Walsh.  His  sister  Margaret  was 
studying  to  V)ecome  a  member  of  the 
bar  at  Portia  Law  School,  and  she  had 
alread}-  made  a  celebrated  name  for 
herself  as  the  leader  of  the  first 
telephone  operators'  union.  By  that 
time,  Pat  had  a  growing  family,  and 
was  among  the  first  of  the  Irish 
descendants  in  the  North  End  to 
leave  for  more  verdant  fields.  He 
moved  to  Meeting  House  Hill  in 
Dorchester. 

By  1922,  Pat  Connelh'  had  become 
a  youthful  legend  in  the  Boston  Post 
Office.    He  had  thrown   out  out- 


moded systems,  changed  routines, 
cut  red  tape,  streamlined  inefficient 
practices,  and  he  had  not  only  be- 
come highly  successful  in  the  ser\'ice 
himself,  but  he  had  pulled  his  close 
associates  there  up  the  ladder  with 
him.  He  was  determined  and  so 
impatient  with  inefficiency  that  some 
of  his  superiors  considered  him  a  fire- 
brand ;  but  what  they  thought  of  him 
never  disturbed  Connelly.  He  had 
his  eyes  on  the  system  and  they  dis- 
covered that  he  was  one  man  who 
could  get  things  done. 

When  the  superintendency  of 
the  Uphams  Corner  Station  became 
vacant,  he  was  the  logical  man  for  the 
appointment,  and  it  was  given  him. 
He  took  the  branch  over  and  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  found  that  he  had 
time  on  his  hands.  He  could  not  be 
idle.  His  interests  were  too  mercu- 
rial. He  became  a  director  in  the 
Dorchester  Board  of  Trade,  an  or- 
ganization representing  200,000  per- 
sons and  including  1.800  business 
establishments.  Before  long,  he  was 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
vice-president  of  the  Uphams  Comer 
Improvement  Association,  on  the 
Executi\e  Comrrittee  of  the  Red 
Cross  Drive,  and  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  of  the  Dorchester  His- 
torical Society,  he  was  supervnsing 
the  writing  of  the  Histon*  of  Dor- 
chester. 

He  found  time  to  compile  and  edit 
a  History  of  the  Islands  of  Boston 
Harbor,  accepted  as  authentic  by 
the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  the 
Boston  School  System.  He  founded  a 
Children's  Safety  League,  became 
vice-chaimian  of  the  Dorchester  Boy 
Scouts,  and  after  a  few  years  at 
Uphams  Corner  he  was  an  official, 
executive  or  member  of  so  man}' 
ciN-ic  organizations  that  their  names 
would  read  like  a  directory-.  His 
friends  were  man>-  in  the  beginning, 
but  the  circle  expanded  quickly-. 
Governors  and  Mayors  appointed 
him  to  emergency-  posts  during  the 
depression,  unemployment,  relief. 
Emergency  Relief,  Recovery,  NRA, 
Welfare,  pviblic  safety  and  coordi- 
nating committees.  They  found  that 
he  was  as  efficient  in  these  as  he  had 
been  in  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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To  those  whose  travels  bring 
them  to  Boston,  Bird's  would 
consider  it  a  pleasure  to  help 
in  their  selection  of 


STATIONERY—  ENGRAVING 
PRINTING  -  GIFTS 
—AND  GREETING  CARDS 
should  their  needs  for  them  arise. 


CThe  E.  t..  Horn  Co. 

Established  1839 

Jewelers 

DIAMONDS  -  WATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 

429  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Moss. 
Telephone  LIBerty  3903 


COOLEYS 

Established  1860 

CRYSTAL 

PICTURE  FRAMES 

10"  X  13"  .  .  .  $6.50 

Other  sizes  from  $1.25 

China  and  Glass 

34  Newbury  St. 
KEN.  3827  Boston 


When  the  Postmastership  of  Bos- 
ton became  vacant,  he  was  once 
again  the  logical  candidate,  but  he 
was  not  ap]3ointed  in  the  manner  of 
fomier  Postmasters  of  Boston.  Once 
again  he  set  a  ]jrecedent.  He  be- 
came the  first  Postm^aster  of  Boston 
ap])ointed  by  comi^etitive  examina- 
tion. Actually,  he  is  the  first  genuine 
career  man  in  the  Department.  He 
had  to  ])rove  his  worth  and  his  value 
all  along  the  line.  e\'en  to  the  final 
post,  the  top  rung  of  the  ladder. 

His  family  is  now  grown  up.  His 
brother  is  Judge  Thomas  Connelly. 
His  sister,  Margaret,  is  a  successful 
practising  attorne\'  with  offices  on 
State  Street  in  Boston  and  on  Bow- 
doin  Street  in  Dorchester.  His  sister, 
Mary,  is  the  wife  of  Dr.  Walter 
]\Iahoney  of  Westboro.  His  sons 
are  all  graduates  of  Boston  College. 
David  is  in  the  arm\'  in  Australia. 
Tom  is  assistant  superintendent  of 
Swift's  Packing  Compam'.  Edward 
is  also  a  graduate  of  Har\-ard  Law 
School  and  is  assistant  legislative 
counsel  for  the  Associated  Industries. 
William  Patrick  is  head  of  the 
Secret  Service  in  Baltimore,  Mar\-- 
land.  His  daughter,  Ann,  a  recent 
graduate  of  Teachers'  College  is  a 
substitute  teacher  in  the  Grover 
Cleveland  School,  Dorchester,  and 
the  Postmaster  still  lives  in  a  modest, 
single  family  house  on  Stanlc>'  Street 
in  Dorchester. 

He  is  an  illustrious  mem.ber  of  an 
Alumni  of  North  Enders  who  ha\-e 
gone  to  the  top  in  their  chosen 
fields. 

— Joseph  F.  Dinneen 


CHILDREN8  CLOTHES 
fflUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 
INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

1 41  A  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


A  RARE  TREAT! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 

%tt  (galletira.  Ctb. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 
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NEW  BOSTONMS 


Sandra  Magoon.  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kenneth  S. 
Magoon.  Winthrop. 


*  2^ 
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WIGGIN  COLLECTION  AT  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


An  artist  who  has  followed  the 
sea,  who  has  firsthand  knowledge  of 
ships  and  the  men  who  sail  them,  and 
can  satisfy  mariner,  artist,  and  con- 
noisseur, is  indeed  an  artist  in  the 
truest  sense.  The  mariner  demands 
that  ship,  rigging,  and  sail  sh(Xild  be 
correct  in  relation  to  ever}'  kind  of 
weather,  while  the  critic  is  wholh' 
occupied  with  achie\-en''ent  from,  tb.c 
creative  standpoint. 

This  exhibition  will  disclose  that 
Arthur  Briscoe  was  one  of  those  rare 
landsm.en  who  kne^^"  the  life  and 
habits  of  "Iron  ]Men  and  Wooden 
Ships"  and  could  ride  the  stonn  of 
criticism  of  both  artist  and  sailor. 
It  is  within  his  power  to  express  an 
easterly  stonn  under  a  hard  leaden 
sky,  cut  by  level  dri\-es  of  rain, 
through  rigging  and  straining  sails. 


and  a  turbulent  cross  sea.  Although 
Briscoe  was  never  a  professional 
sailor  like  Conrad,  his  experiences  of 
mam-  voyages  and  his  love  of  the  sea 
were  adequate  to  give  him_  the  feel  of 
his  subject. 

Arthur  Briscoe  was  born  at  Birk- 
enhead in  1873,  within  sound  of  the 
sea  and  within  climbing  distance  of 
Brixham.,  which  was  upon  a  promi- 
nence overlooking  the  Merse}'.  At 
an  earh'  age  he  could  see  distant 
ships,  and  the  occasional  sails  of  a 
clipper.  His  life  was  an  interesting 
and  ad^'enturous  one,  for  after  his 
schooling  at  Shrewsbur}-  he  took  a 
trip  around  the  world,  sailing  in 
\-arious  craft.  Upon  his  return  to 
England  he  decided  to  study  at  the 
Slade  School  under  Professor  Fred 
Brown,  and  later  in  Paris  at  Julian's 


The  Heaving  Line 


Briscoe's  work  is  full  of  ni.otion;  we 
feel  the  surface  of  the  water  stnick  by 
mighty  blasts,  as  clot^ds  of  heavy 
scud  drive  across  the  heeling  shi]:). 
His  plates  give  us  the  sensation  of 
restless,  incessant  rolling  with  such 
quick  and  violent  action  that  the 
men  seem  in  perpetual  danger  of 
being  dashed  to  pieces  against  the 
deck  or  side.  In  other  compositions 
Briscoe  shows  a  temporary  kill, 
enabling  the  craft  to  make  sail,  or  a 
moment  when  the  ship  is  beating 
against  a  dead  foul  wind,  with  rain 


Academy.  He  studied  in  oils  and 
water  colors,  but  did  many  drawings 
in  pen  and  ink,  which  was  his  j^re- 
f erred  mediuni  in  black  and  white. 

AJu.ch  credit  for  Briscoe's  success 
as  an  etcher  mrst  be  given  to  James 
McBey,  who  generoush'  showed  him 
the  intricacies  of  etching  technique. 
After  a  few  experiments  he  achiex'ed 
"Up  Channel,"  a  ])late  of  a  full- 
rigged  tea-clipper  nrnning  before  the 
wind,  and  in  the  distance  another 
craft  of  the  same  type.  "Uj^  Chan- 
nel," also  known  as  "Ariel  and  Taep- 


ing,"  recalls  the  famous  ninety-nine- 
da\-  race  of  16,000  miles  in  1866. 
This  jjlate  is  catalogued  b\'  Mr. 
Laver  as  number  twenty-four  and 
marks  a  new  development  in  Bris- 
coe's work.  However,  a  few  plates  of 
m.erit  before  this  one  was  published 
should  be  mentioned,  notably  "Oys- 
ter Dredges,"  "Typhoon  —  the  Burst 
Topsail,"  depicting  a  gale  at  its 
height,  with  all  hands  aloft,  and 
"Furling  the  Sail,"  a  strong  com- 
position in  which  the  terrors  of  the 
sea  are  forcefulh'  interpreted.  Then 
followed  twenty-seven  new  plates  in 
1925,  seven  of  which  are  outstanding 
performances ;  "Oyster  G  rounds , " 
"Oyster  Dredging,"  "On  the  Hard," 
"Cutty  Sark,"  "Walking  up  the  Top- 
sail," "On  the  Alain  Yard,"  all 
record  his  unusual  pictorial  concep- 
tion, while  "Clewlines  and  Bunt- 
lines"  is  considered  by  many  as  one  of 
Briscoe's  most  accomplished  efforts 
because  of  the  feeling  it  gives  of  the 
tremendous  rush  of  the  sea.  Mal- 
colm Salaman  describes  this  as  "a 
dynamic  plate  which  onh-  an  in- 
stinctive etcher  could  ha\-e  wrought 
with  such  inspired  master}'." 

In  Briscoe's  more  recent  plates, 
where  lines  and  mass  are  adapted  to 
the  rh}'thm  of  movement,  light, 
atmosphere,  and  strong  suggesti\'e 
draughtsmanship,  he  makes  us  sense 
the  em.otional  effect  of  figuxes  in  re- 
lation to  the  ship  and  its  rigging; 
among  these  are:  "We're  Bound  for 
the  Rio  Grande,"  "Aloft,"  the  two 
plates  of  "Alake  Fast,"  "The  Main 
Brace,"  "The  Anchor,"  "Flooded 
Decks,"  "In  the  Trade."  "Manning 
the  Pum_ps,"  "Oft"  the  Horn,"  and  a 
number  of  others  that  demand  stud}'. 

Any  artist  who  can  create  such  an 
atmosphere  in  black  and  white  has 
reached  a  loft}'  place  in  one  of  the 
m.ost  difficult  fields.  He  leax'cs  no 
doubt  that  he  personally  knew  the 
hazards  of  a  job  to  be  mastered  under 
all  conditions.  His  plates  are  of 
historical  and  artistic  value  in  that 
the}'  provide  a  true  record  of  the 
vessels  of  yesterda}'.  the  square- 
rigged  wind-jan\n"iers  which  will  sail 
no  more. 

— Arthur  W.  Heixtzelm.a.x 

Keeper  of  Pri>its. 
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WORLD  TRAVELER  WITH  WORDS 


You  used  to  be  able  to  walk  into 
the  Statler  Bar  and  order  an  Eleanor 
Early  cocktail.  It  was  a  combination 
of  sweet  and  bitter,  West  Indian  rum 
and  passion  fruit;  light  hearted 
gayety  and  the  kick  of  a  mule.  Folk 
who  sampled  it  say  it  was  well 
named,  for  it  ^^•as  \-ery  much  like 
Eleanor  Early  herself. 

The  Eleanor  Earh-  cocktail  has 
become  a  ^\'^ar  casualty'  because  the 
Statler  can  no  longer  get  the  proper 
ingredients.  The  War  has  also  put  a 
crimp  in  Eleanor's  pattern  of  life 
because  she  can't  get  a  passport,  and 
La  Early  without  a  passport  —  a 
passjiort  to  anywhere  —  is  like  Bos- 
ton without  an  East  wind.  In  other 
words,  unthinkably  incomplete.  At 
present  Eleanor  is  plotting  ways  and 
means  of  getting  herself  an  assign- 
ment to  adventure  at  the  Front, 
preferably  North  Africa.  What 
Eleanor  Early  coukhi't  do  with 
North  Africa  to  chew  on  is  hardh' 
worth  mentioning. 

The  saga  of  this  surjmsing  scrivener 
starts  in  Wellesley, —  the  town,  not 
the  college.  Strangely  enough  she 
didn't  go  through  the  usual  routine  of 
dai  sy  chain-and-cheering- A I  arat  hon- 
ers  as  yovi'd  expect  a  girl  might  who 
had  the  hallowed  i\'ied  walls  right 
around  the  corner.  The  Irish  Earh's 
were  diflferent  and  sent  their  daughter 
to  the  Wheelock  Kindergarten  Train- 
ing School  in  Boston,  never  realizing, 
at  the  time,  that  their  child  had  no 
intention  of  coaching  fi\-e-year-olds 
in  the  intricacies  of  j^aper  doll  mak- 
ing and  blind  nian's  buff. 

Ladies  of  the  ]jress  were  not 
niunerous  in  Boston,  back  in  191S, 
when  Eleanor  Early  skii)pcd  out  of 
Wellesley's  tree-shaded  avemies,  just 
before  her  final  tenn  at  Whcelock 
and  plunged  into  what,  in  her  shel- 
tered existence  must  ha\'e  amounted 
to  the  Casbah,  but  was  really  News- 
paper Row.  It  was  summer,  and  the 
Early  menage  had  moved  to  Allerton. 

The  Boston  Record  was  her  destina- 
tion. She  told  the  managing  editor 
that  she  was  a  wonderful  reporter, 
but  decided  it  politic  to  keep  dark 
the  fact  that  she  had  never  ridden  in 


ELEANOR  EARLY 


the  subway,  didn't  know  Boston, 
except  for  The  Common  and  Sym- 
phony Hall,  and  couldn't  operate  a 
t\']3ewriter. 

The  Record  started  Eleanor  on 
space  rates,  and  asked  no  questions, 
but  soon  she  was  running  the  cashier 
into  the  ground,  so  she  was  put  on 
salar>-  at  SI  2  a  week.  It  was  about 
this  time  that  she  started  a  one- 
woman  strike  against  Thompson's 
S]3a  because  they  ser\^ed  only  one 
doughnut  for  a  nickel,  instead  of  the 
two  which  Eleanor's  appetite  craved. 
Thompson's  won  the  argument  hands 
down  and  Eleanor  took  her  nickel 
lunch  mone\-  elsewhere. 

One  of  her  first  assignments  was  to 
trail  around  after  some  Asiatic  dig- 
nitaries who  were  visiting  Harvard 
and  ija>-ing  homage  at  Boston's 
shrines.  She  had  such  a  good  time 
on  this  job  that  she  didn't  show  u])  at 
the  office  for  two  da>-s.  An  irate  city 
editor  reached  for  the  axe.  but 
Eleanor  dashed  into  the  city  room, 
wax  ing  aloft  so  good  a  stor^•  that  he 
raised  her  salary. 

Meanwhile,  she  managed  to  keep 
safe  her  secret  of  subwa>'  and  t>'pe- 
writer  ignorance  by  the  simple  expe- 
dient of  running  her  legs  off  from 
one  assignment  to  another,  and 
spending  all  her  wages  on  a  public 
stenographer  to  type  her  stories. 

"I  was  so  afraid  to  tackle  the  sub- 
wax-  that  I  used  to  run  along  the 
gutter  because  I  could  move  faster 
that  way.  There  were  no  parked 
cars  in  those  days,  and  you  didn't 


collide  with  slow-moving  strollers. 
However,  masculine  bystanders  had 
a  habit  of  spitting  tobacco  juice 
ctirbward  just  as  I  was  passing.  I 
would  brush  myself  off  and  stop  and 
harangue  with  these  pedestrians.  It 
rather  slowed  me  up,  and  I  was 
driven,  finally,  to  learning  how  to 
get  from  Park  Street  to  points  north 
and  south." 

The  old  Record  was  breathing  its 
last  not  long  after  Eleanor  became  a 
regular  staff  member,  but  she  bought 
herself  some  high-heeled  white  shoes, 
and  a  white  hat  with  a  flowing  purple 
and  went  over  to  The  American. 
She  was  hired,  though  it  took  many 
\-ears  to  live  down  her  startling 
costume.  \"eteran  newspapermen 
around  town  still  recall  Eleanor 
Earh"  as  a  little  figure  scuttling  along 
the  gutters  of  Washington  Street, 
assignment-bound,  with  her  pas- 
sionate colored  veil  flowing  in  the 
breeze. 

It  was  on  the  American  that  sports- 
writer  Nick  Flatley  came  into  her 
own  ])atchwork  pattern.  Nick,  a 
likeable  blond  boy,  and  a  brilliant 
newsjjaper  man  died  before  he  reached 
his  middle  thirties,  but  he  managed 
to  crowd  into  a  few  years  a  lifetime  of 
friends  and  fun.  Eleanor  Earh"  was 
part  of  the  gayet>',  color,  excitement 
and  serious  success  of  Nick  Flatley's 
too  brief  life.  They  were  tempera- 
mentally suited  to  each  other  —  the 
dark-eyed  girl  reporter  and  the  tow- 
headed  fellow  in  the  sports  depart- 
ment. It  was  the  earh-  twenties,  the 
era  of  the  Hild>-  Johnson  type  of 
newspapermati,  and  Nick  fitted  into 
the  period.  He  taught  the  little 
girl  from  Wellesle>'  a  great  deal  about 
the  newspaijer  game,  but  most  of  all 
he  made  her  believe  in  herself  — 
that  she  could  write,  not  just  inter- 
\-iews,  sob  stories  and  club  notices, 
but  books,  if  she  wanted  to.  He  told 
her  that,  together,  they  could  operate 
a  "free  lance"  office  and  make  a  lot 
of  mone}'  .  .  .  and  the>'  did. 

Nick  and  Eleanor  opened  an  "of- 
fice" in  an  old-fashioned  suite  in  the 
United  States  Hotel,  then  fast  fading 
with  Bostonian  dignit>-.  as  an  out- 
standing hostelr\-. 

"It  was  a  lovely  office,"  Eleanor 
tells  you,  as  she  laces  and  unlaces 
her  fingers,  and  pla>-s  with  her  rings. 
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"It  had  a  beautiful  green  carj^et  and 
dark  red  draperies,  and  three  times  a 
week,  Nick  would  bu\-  roses  to 
match  the  drapes.  We  had  a  wonderful 
time,  and  sold  a  lot  of  stories,  be- 
cause Nick  had  a  faculty  of  chann 
and  attracted  a  steam  of  assorted 
personalities.  vSometimes  I  was  so 
entranced  by  all  this  glamour  that  I 
wouldn't  work,  but  just  sit  around 
and  gape.  Nick  always  got  me  back 
on  the  track  by  refusing  to  buy  me  a 
dinner  unless  I  finished  a  stipulated 
assignment,  and,  since  I  was  always 
hungr\-,  and  loved  to  eat,  that  was 
how  I  got  things  done." 

When  Nick  Flatley  died,  a  great 
deal  went  out  of  Eleanor  Earh-'s 
life.  There  were  wiseacres  who  said 
that  she  wouldn't  find  the  sledding  so 
easy,  now  that  Nick  wasn't  around  to 
write  her  stories.  She  knew  that  this 
was  petty  jealousy,  but  it  goaded  her 
to  such  an  extent  that  she  deter- 
mined to  "show  'em." 

"Nick  would  have  told  me  to  get 
m}-  Irish  up,  and  that's  what  I  did." 
By  this  time  Boston  no  longer  was  a 
mysterv'  to  her.  She  knew  more 
about  it  than  the  city  fathers  did. 
The  city's  Tercentenary  was  in  the 
offing  and  Eleanor  approached  a 
local  publisher  with  the  idea  of  a 
book  on  Boston.  It  was  to  be  a  light 
hearted  "vade  mecum"  for  visiting 
firemen,  and  in  it  Dame  Boston  was 
to  be  presented  kicking  up  her  heels 
and  rustling  her  bustle.  And  This  Is 
BostonwsLS  the  result.  It  still  is  a  best 
seller  and  has  run  into  a  re\-ised 
edition.  The  book  was  Eleanor's 
first  baby,  and  served  as  a  little 
monument  as  well,  for  it  carries  a 
two-word  dedication:  "For  Nick." 

And  This  Is  Boston  was  followed  by 
And  This  Is  Cape  Cod.  Oft"  to  a 
flying  start  the  ex  -  kindergarten 
teacher -sob  sister  continued  with 
Behold  The  White  Mountains,  Adi- 
rondack Tales  and  And  This  Is 
Washington. 

There's  a  persistent  belief  among 
Eleanor  Early's  aficionados  that  the 
West  Indies  were  really  discovered 
by  Early  and  not  Columbus,  because 
she  has  been  the  Islands'  most 
enthusiastic  drum  beater  ever  since 
her  jaunt  to  the  Caribbean  inspired 
Ports  of  the  Sun  and  Lands  of  Delight. 
These  two  books  have  probably  done 


more  to  herd  tourists  to  the  land  of 
Calypsos  and  Congas  than  any  other 
Latin-American  pro]:)aganda.  Earh' 
can  make  even  an  armchair  traveler 
long  to  buy  himself  a  one-way  ticket 
to  Trinidad  and  take  a  nap  under  a 
cocoanut  tree.  She  deh'es  into  the 
historical  background  of  the  places 
she  visits  and  dishes  it  up  as  so 
much  back  fence  gossip.  She  is  fond 
of  poking  into  the  private  lives  of 
personalities  long  since  dead  and 
rattling  skeletons  as  if  they  were  a 
pair  of  maraccas.  In  the  Indies, 
Eleanor  hired  a  haunted  house  and  a 
priceless  native  cook  named  "Aux- 
anges,"  who  became  such  a  ])et  that 
Eleanor  commissioned  an  artist  to  do 
her  portrait,  and  it  now  hangs  over 
the  Early  kitchen  stove,  a  constant 
inspiration  to  culinary  artistry-. 

Eleanor's  two  latest  books  are 
An  Island  Paichuvrk.  full  of  salt 
breezes  and  windswept  sands  of 
Nantucket,  and  She  Knew  What  He 
Wayited,  a  slim  little  guide  to  help  a 
girl  nab  a  husband  and  keep  him 
happy.  Though  Early  has  never 
married,  she  knows  how  a  marriage 
ought  to  go,  and  she  says  so  in  no 
uncertain  terms  in  her  She  Knew. 
The  book  is  full  of  helpful  hints  on 


how  to  rouge  your  lips,  shake  a  cock- 
tail, make  a  chiffon  pie  and  furnish  a 
room  with  two  yards  of  cheesecloth 
from  Woolworth's  and  a  pot  of 
marigolds  from  the  back  yard.  She 
Knew  is,  to  man\'  readers,  Eleanor 
Early's  best  book,  but  she  took  a 
beating  on  it  when  the  publisher 
went  bankru.jit. 

"I'm  always  making  silh'  mistakes 
like  that,"  she  tells  you  cheerfully. 

Today,  Eleanor  Earh',  forty-ish, 
slender,  still  dark-e\'ed,  dark-haired 
and  eager  lives  in  a  prim  Bostonian 
brownstone  on  Marlborough  Street. 
Her  rooms  are  filled  with  typical 
Earl\-  nick-nacks  jjicked  up  in  her 
wanderings.  She  wears  expensive 
hats  (and  loves  bright  red  ones), 
and  ]>la\'s  up  to  her  g>'psy  darkness 
with  brilliant  colors,  preferably  reds 
and  pur]>les,  and  barbaric  earrings 
and  bracelets  which  jingle,  jangle, 
jingle  as  she  talks.  She  is  a  gourmet 
and  one  of  Boston's  finest  cooks, 
being  prone  to  a  lavish  dash  of 
Burgundy  wine  in  beef  stew.  She 
likes  good  liquor,  ]>articularly  West 
Indian  rum,  but  settles  for  Scotch- 
and-Soda,  if  you're  out  of  nmi.  She 
does  not  smoke,  "Because  I  wanted 
to  set  my  young  nieces  a  good  ex- 
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ample,  but  now  they  smoke  like  a 
three  alarm  fire,  and  I  never  bothered 
to  learn." 

When  she  works  she  keeps  popping 
red  framed  pixie  glasses  on  and  off  her 
nose.  She  finally  learned  to  t^-pe  at 
furious  speed,  two  finger  style.  She 
X-es  out  copy  profusely,  messes  it 
up,  runs  over  margins,  mis-spells 
words,  works  breathlessly  against 
deadlines,  but  finally  brings  it  all  to  a 
fine  conclusion  with  a  flourish  and 
peddles  it  to  various  national  maga- 
zines. She  has  been  asked  to  do 
another  book,  but  confesses  that 
she's  not  in  the  mood.  If  she  doesn't 
get  a  foreign  assignment,  she  thinks 
she  might  do  another  radio  comment 
broadcast  similar  to  one  she  did, 
briefly,  from  Washington  for  a  linen 
firm.  She  is  surprisingly  unbusiness- 
like about  her  ven.'  successful  busi- 
ness, and  has  a  fortunate  faculty  for 
interesting  all  her  friends  in  whatever 
literar\-  project  she  undertakes,  and 
setting  them  to  scouting  out  informa- 
tion, tips,  and  facts  for  her. 

Once,  when  she  was  a  recalcitrant 
little  girl  in  school,  her  teacher,  fired 
with  pedantic  zeal  and  a  mania  for 
copy-book  axioms  sentenced  her  to 
write  on  the  blackboard  five  hundred 
times;  "I  would  rather  be  respected 
than  loved."  Eleanor  Early's  entire 
life  has  re\-olved  around  her  candid 
postscript  to  this  prissy  obser\-ation. 
With  amazing  insight  for  one  so 
young,  she  added: 

"Like  hell  I  would," 

— Kathleen  Lamb 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 

Presenting  the  Outstanding  Woman  for  June,  Mrs.  Harold  Plimpton  of 
Chestnut  Hill,  president  of  Massachusetts  Federation  of  Garden  Clubs 


Di 


'IG  FOR  VICTORY  might  well 
be  the  slogan  of  this  delightful  lady, 
the  enthusiastic  leader  of  a  federation 
of  128  garden  clubs  with  9,000 
members.  Although  a  cit>-  girl,  born 
and  bred  a  New  Yorker,  without  a 
thought  or  feeling  for  fertilizer,  cut 
wonns,  flowers  or  vegetables,  she 
discovered  one  bright  morning  in 
her  own  back  garden  in  Hingham, 
where  she  had  come  to  live  after 
marriage,  that  she  and  the  soil  had 
an  affinity.  She  fell  head  over  heels 
for  ever\-thing  that  had  to  do  with 
gardens  and  has  since  then  studied 
at  the  Cambridge  School  of  Land- 
scape Architecture  and  at  the  Low- 
thorpe  School. 


BACHRACH 


Tall  and  gracious  with  short  white 
hair,  she  makes  a  charming  hostess 
in  her  lovely  Colonial  type  home  in 
Chestnut  Hill.  She  first  came  to 
Boston  after  the  required  ntunber  of 
years  at  Smith  and  Columbia,  to  be  a 
medical  social  worker.  Here  she  met 
Mr.  Plimpton  and  now  there  are 
four  attractive  children  and  as  many 
perfect  grandchildren. 

With  one  son  in  the  naval  air 
corps  and  a  son-in-law  in  the  South 
Pacific,  she  was  inspired  with  the 
idea  that  flowers  and  gardening 
could  do  a  lot  to  help  the  morale  of 
our  bo}'s  in  the  camp  hospitals  in 
Massachusetts.  The  siunmer  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  the  members  of  the 
Garden  Club  Federation  started  on 


this  morale  building  ]jrogram  and 
now  they  provide  flowers  and  ])lants 
for  1 2  hospitals  throughout  the  State. 
There  is  a  chairman  for  each  hos|>ital 
and  the  garden  clubs  in  the  \'icinity 
assist  her.  Regularly  each  week,  the 
flowers  are  received  at  the  hospitals, 
arranged  in  vases  and  distributed  to 
the  sick  men  in  the  wards.  The  doc- 
tors and  the  occupational  therapists 
are  so  enthusiastic  about  this  work, 
that  they  have  asked  the  Garden 
Club  Federation  to  expand  it  as 
much  as  possible  and  the}'  glorify  it 
with  the  name  "Horticultural  Ther- 
apy." 

Mrs.  Plimpton  has  given  the  Gar- 
den Club  Federation  a  vital  reason 
for  existence  in  war  times,  for  this 
work  brings  the  breath  of  home  to 
these  boys,  broken  in  health  and 
spirit.  Under  this  gracious  lady's 
stimulating  leadership,  the  Garden 
Club  Federation  has  led  the  proces- 
sion in  giving  information  and  practi- 
cal help  in  the  producing  and  preser- 
vation of  home  grown  fruits  and 
vegetables.  She  loves  to  talk  of 
flower  arrangements  or  of  any  garden 
subject  to  one  or  to  many  and  you 
know  that  her  capable  hands,  not 
unaccustomed  to  digging  and  weed- 
ing are  just  as  capable  of  creating 
beautiful  arrangements.  She  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Hingham 
Garden  Club;  is  on  the  board  of  the 
Orchard  School  for  Girls;  and  until 
last  year,  when  she  resigned  to 
become  president  of  the  Garden  Club 
Federation,  was  an  active  member  of 
the  YWCA  board.  As  a  member  of 
the  Chestnut  Hill  Garden  Club,  she 
has  been  one  of  the  workers  in  the 
canning  project  carried  on  last  sum- 
mer in  the  old  Heath  Street  fire 
house  where  well  over  6,000  quarts  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  presented 
for  winter  use. 

In  short  she  knows  that  this  is  a 
women's  war  too,  and  that  women 
must  and  will  fight  the  battle  of  the 
home  front  with  intelligence,  with. 
high  spirit,  and  with  vision. 

—Dorothy  Kraus 


WE  are  proudly 
presenting  nightly 
in  our 

OVAL  ROOM 

at  both  dinner 
and  supper 

RUBY 
NEWMAN 

and  his  21  piece 
Symphonic 
Orchestra 

*  DANCE  TO  IT ! 
HEAR  IT! 
*  SEE  IT! 
*  ENJOY  IT! 

We  believe  it  to  be 
the  best  there  is ! 

THE 

COPLEY  PLAZA 
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INVISIBLE  PROTECTION  — BOSTON  POLICE  TWO-WAY  RADIO 


Out  of  the  barrage  of  Saturday- 
night  business — drunks,  fights,  do- 
mestic feuds,  fires,  accidents,  win- 
dow-smashings,  and  attempted  bur- 
glaries— the  call  came  through  the 
loudspeaker  of  one  cruising  car. 

"...  four  children  reported  un- 
conscious. Investigate." 

The  calm,  matter-of-fact  \'oice  of 
the  dispatcher  gave  the  name,  ad- 
dress, and  location  of  the  apartment. 
The  cruising  car  turned  fast,  cut  in 
and  out  of  traffic.  One  unit  of  the 
Boston  Police  Bureau  of  Operations 
was  off  on  an  emergency  call. 

A  minute  later,  by  actual  timing, 
the  officer  reported  back  to  Head- 
quarters. 

"Send  an  ambulance.  The  kids 
are  unconscious.  Don't  know  what 
it  is  yet.  No  signs  of  gas  leakage." 

Systematically,  the  powerful  pro- 
tection of  police  two-way  radio  swept 
into  high  gear.  Two  ambulances 
reached  the  apartment,  one  in  four 
minutes,  the  second  in  five.  Officers 
rushed  the  youngsters  downstairs 
and  into  the  ambulances.  Their 
distracted  mother  followed  in  the 
cruising  car. 

Ten  minutes  from  the  time  the  call 
was  flashed  over  the  air  to  the  cruis- 
ing car  in  whose  sector  this  carbon 
monoxide  poisoning  took  place,  the 
children  were  at  City.  Hospital. 
But  the  work  of  reviving  them  had 
already  begun  in  the  ambulances. 
Police  officers  are  thoroughly  trained 
in  first  aid  for  just  such  cases  as  this 
one. 

Not  all  cruising  car  work  -  is  as 
spectacular  as  this.  There  are  the 
mamifacturing  and  residential  dis- 
tricts to  be  checked  against  thieves 
or  prowlers.  Fire  alanns  are  received 
at  Headquarters  at  the  same  mo- 
ment the  Fire  Department  gets 
them,  and  cvcr\-  alann  is  covered 
by  a  cruising  car  in  that  sector,  to 
help  with  rescue  work  and  traffic 
snarls. 

Strangely  enough,  the  citizen's 
hook  which  is  part  of  every  patrol 
box  is  not  as  well  known  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  the  more  routine 
methods  of  contacting  the  police. 
When  the  Citizen's  Alarm  is  pulled, 


it  registers  at  the  local  station.  They, 
in  turn,  call  the  radio  dispatcher  at 
Headquarters.  The  cruising  car  on 
the  division  is  notified  immediately 
to  cover  the  alarm.  At  the  same 
time,  however,  the  station  itself 
sends  an  ambulance  to  the  scene. 
This  fast  serx'ice  has  more  than  once 
saved  lives  and  property. 

Work  of  this  nature  is  part  of  the 
twenty-four  hour  protection  which 
two-wa>'  radio  and  the  cruising 
cars  pro\-ide  ever\'  citizen. 

In  practical  application,  the  two- 
way  radio  system  used  by  the  Boston 
Police  Department  is  imdsible  pro- 
tection at  its  best.  Pick  up  the 
phone  and  call  Dev.  1212.  Within  a 
brief  space  of  time,  the  gray  car  will 
pull  up  before  your  door,  any  hour  of 
da\'  or  night.  Such  a  speed  record  as 
the  one  abo\'e  is  as  common  to  the 
police  files  as  the  time  (four  minutes) 
is  to  the  unwary  egg-boiler.  The 
magic  of  radio,  plus  the  smooth 
functioning  of  the  police  personnel, 
have  done  much  to  give  the  citizen 
fast  protection,  not  to  mention  the 
discouraging  effect  it  has  on  the 
indix'idual  with  crime  in  mind. 

In  actual  operation,  the  call  is 
handled  like  this.  Four  police  officers 


sit  at  a  huge  desk  in  a  large,  sound- 
proofed room  atop  headquarters. 
Glass  partitions  separate  the  desk 
into  four  positions,  each  of  which  is 
complete  with  phone,  switches,  and 
compact  reference  files.  This  desk  is 
known  as  the  turret,  and  is  shown  in 
photo  below. 

Any  one  or  all  fovir  operators  can 
cut  in  on  calls  which  come  through. 
Even  the  dispatcher  sitting  behind 
his  complicated  switchboard  over- 
looking the  room  can  cut  in  on  the 
call.  When  four  or  more  calls  come 
in  at  the  same  time,  the  overflow  is 
handled  on  the  switchboard  in  an- 
other room,  and  connected  to  one  of 
several  other  lines  in  the  turret  room 
to  be  handled  by  other  officers. 

The  large  wall  map  is  iUtmiinated, 
and  a  glance  at  it  informs  the  opera- 
tor what  car  or  cars  are  the  nearest 
available  to  the  call.  Through  the 
amplifier  on  the  dispatcher's  desk, 
the  operator  directs  the  dispatcher 
what  car  to  send. 

This  Christmas-tree  map  has  other 
information  ^•ital  to  alert  coverage  of 
the  city.  For  example,  the  map  is 
clearly  marked  with  58  points  known 
as  bridgeheads.  These  points  must 
be  passed  by  bus,  car,  or  train  in  order 


JOHN  STUART  CLOUD 


Perspective  view  of  Operations  Room,  looking  first  to  Turret  and 
beyond  to  Dispatcher's  Board.  A'ot  shoum  is  busy  roic  of  trleiype 
and  telegraph  machines  connecting  outside  cities  and  tou.'ns. 
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JOHN  STUART  CLOUD 


Captain  Waiit,  talking  over  radio  monophone  to  cruising  car. 
Shown  here  is  Boston's  famous  radio  dispatcher's  Board.  Sys- 
tematic arrangement  of  lights  shows  business  of  every  cruising  car 


to  enter  or  leave  the  city.  And 
every  one  of  these  bridgeheads  can 
be  covered  within  seven  minutes  by 
cruising  car.  Most,  however,  can  be 
covered  in  three  to  four  minutes. 

Not  only  are  the  bridgeheads 
designated,  but  63  interception  points 
are  visualized  for  the  operators. 
These  points  permit  the  city  to  be 
blocked  off  completely  or  by  sections 
during  times  of  emergency. 

The  lights  on  the  map  and  those  on 
the  dispatcher's  switchboard  are  syn- 
chronized and  controlled  by  him, 
keeping  an  up-to-the-second  record 
of  what  cars  are  available,  where 
they  are  located,  or  what  t>'pe  of 
service  they  are  bus}'  with.  Any  one 
of  eleven  operations  are  shown  on  the 
map.  A  separate  board,  however, 
keeps  the  dispatcher  in  touch  with 
the  four  police  boats,  wagons,  and 
ambulances  which  are  also  equipped 
with  two-way  radio.  The  entire 
mobile  system  of  the  Boston  Police 
Department  is  under  precise  control 
at  all  times. 

Historically,  the  nine-year  old  Bu- 
reau of  Operations,  under  Captain 
Lawrence  L.  Waitt  as  Coinmanding 
Officer,  has  a  splendid  record  of  up- 
to-the-minute  efficiency.  In  1934, 
Eugene   C.   Hultman,   then  Police 


Commissioner,  appointed  five  lieu- 
tenants and  two  patrolmen  to  study 
police  radio  systems  throughout  the 
country'.  The  idea  was  quickly  cry- 
stallized  into  action  to  meet  the 
pressing  need  for  adequate  police 
communication  facilities  and  central 
control  for  fast-moving  mobile  units. 

Most  police  systems  were  then,  as 
now,  one  or  two-way  simplex  sys- 
tems. The  one-way  simplex  operates 
from  dispatcher  to  car  only.  The 
two-way  simplex  works  from  dis- 
patcher to  car,  then  cut-off,  and  car 
to  dispatcher.  The  limited  flexibility 
of  this  method  seemed  somewhat  of  a 
handicap  from  the  perfectionists' 
angle,  and  the  Bureau  of  Operations 
began  thinking  of  a  two-wa}'  duplex 
system  b}'  means  of  which  the  dis- 
patcher and  car  can  talk  freely.  No 
cut-offs  or  trouble  could  occur  this 
way.  In  operation,  it  is  like  a  tele- 
phone. No  equipment  existed  for 
such  a  system  at  that  time. 

While  General  Electric  engineers 
and  experts  were  collaborating  with 
the  Boston  Police  in  building  this 
equipment,  a  one-way  system  was 
established,  and  the  tentative  objec- 
tions which  had  been  raised  against 
the  use  of  radio  began  evaporating 
under  the  impact  of  the  facts. 


For  examjjle,  some  authorities  held 
that  the  police  radio  band  would  be 
of  benefit  to  the  ingenious  crook.  He 
could  tune  in  and  hear  what  went  on. 
This  worry  received  a  telling  blow 
when  one  safe-cracker  was  caught 
flat-footed,  tools  in  hand,  radio  on 
the  floor  beside  him.  He  had  heard 
the  call,  but  the  speed  factor  couldn't 
be  beaten. 

Any  other  stray  objections  were 
dealt  with  by  the  facts  and  figures  of 
the  first  year.  As  a  result  of  this  in- 
visible protection,  there  was  a  de- 
crease of  55.26  percent  in  reports  of 
hold-ups  and  breaks  of  ever>^  type. 
Arrests,  too,  rose  23.64  percent  over 
the  previous  year  in  proportion  to  the 
ntmiber  of  crimes.  Cold  facts  like 
these  froze  arguments  at  the  source. 

That  radio  can  prove  spectacularly 
successful  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  by  police  records. 
Captain  Waitt,  singHng  out  two 
from  the  many  which  represent 
this  efficiency,  is  inclined  to  point 
first  to  the  State  Prison  break  of 
December  1935,  when  radio  was  still 
in  its  infancy  at  headquarters.  Dur- 
ing this  tremendous  emergency,  ever}'- 
cruising  car  in  the  city  was  swung  in- 
to action.  In  less  than  one  hour 
every  prisoner  was  back  in  his  cell, 
barring,  of  course,  the  two  who  were 
shot  during  the  round  up. 

Other  similar  examples  of  adapt- 
ability and  worth  have  been  shown 
by  fine  radio  coordination  during  the 
New  England  hurricane  and  during 
the  later  devastating  floods.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  so  well-known  is  the 
Boston  Bureau  of  Operations  that 
during  the  bad  Kentuck}'  floods  sev- 
eral years  ago,  an  SOS  was  sent 
through  for  officers  and  cruising 
cars  to  assist  in  keeping  order.  Six 
cars  were  sent  by  rail,  and  thirt}'-two 
officers  who  answered  Police  Com- 
missioner Joseph  F.  Timilty's  call  for 
^•olunteers  were  assigned  to  the  big 
task  of  covering  the  area. 

The  maintenance  of  two-wa}'  radio 
is  a  stor}-  in  itself.  There  can  be  no 
sudden  faikxre  of  equipment,  no 
breakdowns.  Lieutenant  Arthur  Vick- 
erson,  with  a  staff'  of  experts,  keeps 
the  radio  rolling  along  in  excellent 
condition.  It  is  his  job  to  guard 
against  physical  or  equipment  faiku-e. 
It  is  the  Btu-eau's  big  task  to  coordi- 
nate  every   detail   into   a  perfect 
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whole.  When  the  officers  in  the 
cruising  cars  answer  a  call  from  the 
dispatcher,  they  have  only  the  bare 
facts  on  which  to  go.  But  they  are 
trained  and  ready  for  whatever  lies 
at  the  end  of  their  quick  trip.  From 
citizen  to  turret  to  dispatcher  to  car, 
the  call  clicks  through  with  precision 
and  speed.  No  loopholes  or  failures 
permitted. 

Twenty-four  hours  a  day,  the 
operations  room  is  a  busy  place. 
You  enter  it  through  a  decorative 
glass  door,  coming  into  a  light, 
spacious  room  which  has  been  care- 
fvilly  planned  for  peak  efficiency 
minus  clutter.  The  teletype  and 
telegraph  machines  are  located  at 
the  left  side  of  the  room,  the  tvuret 
in  the  center,  and  the  dispatcher  at 
the  right  end.  The  teletypes  send 
and  receive  messages  from  all  16 
patrol  divisions,  the  traffic  diWsion, 
harbor  police,  and  detective  bureau. 
One  machine  can  contact  38  Massa- 
chusetts cities  and  towns,  as  well  as 
the  State  and  ^Metropolitan  police. 
National  and  Federal  police  agencies 
can  be  contacted  sjxxjdih'  on  still 
another  machine.  The  telegraph 
hook-up  gets  wires  off  to  all  parts  of 
the  country,  and  even  primar\'  finger- 
print classifications  can  be  flashed  to 
Washington. 

One  relativelx'  unknown  feature  of 
the  radio  system  is  the  unit  on  which 
ever}-  call  is  recorded.  This  machine 
picks  up  on  cylindrical  discs  the 
conversations  which  go  out  over  the 
air.  When  a  car  is  dispatched,  the 
time  of  the  call  is  given  at  its  conclu- 
sion. In  this  wa\',  there  is  a  penna- 


nent,  unalterable  record  in  the  police 
files,  both  of  business  involved  and  of 
the  time. 

The  quantity  of  caUs,  teletype  and 
telegraph  transactions  staggers  the 
imagination.  Approximately  1600 
telephone  calls,  430  teletype  and  tele- 
graph messages,  and  500  to  700  radio 
transmissions  take  place  daily.  Every- 
one must  be  dealt  with  speedily 
and  efficiently.  Every  cruising  car 
must  be  put  in  possession  of  the  facts 
a\-ailable  to  the  operators,  so  that  a 
maximum  of  protection  is  guaranteed 
the  citizen  making  the  call.  The 
officers  in  the  cars  never  know  what 
faces  them  at  the  end  of  their  call, 
but  through  the  efficiency  of  the  op- 
erations room,  they  get  there  fast 
and  as  well-informed  as  is  humanly 
possible. 

Dev.  1212  is  for  emergency  calls. 
The  handling  is  on  that  basis. 
Speed,  skill,  and  the  smooth  function- 
ing of  this  invisible  protection  add 
up  to  safety  that  has  to  be  needed  to 
be  fully  appreciated.  Even  such  a 
line-clogging  "emergency"  as  hap- 
pened not  long  ago  is  treated  with 
courtes\-  and  efficiency-.  A  distracted 
woman  dialed  De\-.  1212,  and  in  a 
worried  voice,  said : 

"Officer,  I  can't  spell  the  word 
'omelet.'  Please  help  me.  I'm 
stuck  on  my  crossword  puzzle." 

Fortunately-,  such  calls  are  the  rare 
exception.  But  Bureau  of  Operations 
is  geared  to  handle  emergencies, 
wherever  and  however  they-  come 
up.    It's  a  comfortable  feeling. 

— Barbara  Pearson 


"Gain'  to  dinner  icnth  me?"  "Nope,  just  liai  'laun  h'!" 
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BOSTON  AS  A  TRYOUT  TOWN 


Wi 


HEX  the  new  play  called  "To- 
morrow the  World"  opened  at  the 
Wilbur  Theatre  on  March  29,  it  was 
generously  received.  Since  it  deals 
with  what  will  doubtless  be  a  pressing 
problem  in  the  post-war  time,  it  had  a 
strong  claim  to  the  attention  of  all 
first-nighters  and  most  of  these  found 
it  interesting. 

But  although  it  was  ^^•ell-intended 
and  widely  successful,  it  ^^•as  not 
completely  com^ncing.  There  were 
annoying  flaws  in  the  writing,  scenes 
in  which  the  playwrights  dissolved  a 
problem  by  fiat  or  by  the  wa\'ing  of  a 
magic  wand,  instead  of  thrashing  it 
out  honestly.  There  were  errors,  too, 
in  the  acting  of  the  principal  actor. 

The  play^^•rights  are  James  Gow 
and  Arnaud  d '  U  s  s  e  a  u .  former 
scenarists  of  Hollywood,  where  liter- 
ary sleight-of-hand  is  not  always 
identified  as  such.  The  principal 
actor  is  a  wonderful  bo}-  named 
Skippy  Homeier.  Skippy  is  12  years 
old. 

On  the  morning  after  the  first 
night  in  Boston,  the  two  playwrights 
and  some  of  the  twenty-five  men 
and  women  who  had  jointly  sub- 
scribed the  money  ($17,559.57)  nec- 
essan,'  to  bring  "Tomorrow  the 
World"  to  the  stage,  got  together  to 
consider  the  public  reaction  to  their 
production. 

They  had,  in  print,  t;he  reviews  of 
seven  Boston  critics,  six  of  which 
were  ver\'  favorable.  The  seventh 
said  the  pla\'  was  interesting,  but  not 
convincing.  Using  proxies  to  the 
limit,  the  writers  and  the  owners 
decided,  27-0,  that  the  six  reviewers 
who  favored  their  play  were  ladies 
and  gentlemen  and  that  the  seventh 
was  neither. 

The  seventh,  they  agreed  without 
a  dissenting  ballot,  probably  couldn't 
produce  a  birth  certificate  if  you 
asked  him.  Call  him  a  foundling. 

As  is  usualh-  the  case,  however^ 
their  emotions  cooled  with  their 
breakfast  coffee  and  presently  the\- 
left  off  patting  one  another  on  the 
back  long  enough  to  recall,  with 
var\'ing  degrees  of  alarm,  that  an 
occasional  non-critic  among  last 
night's  first-nighters  had  made  dis- 
quieting remarks.   An  actor's  agent, 


for  instance,  had  seemed  a  bit  du- 
bious about  the  acting  of  the  boy, 
Skippy  Homeier,  in  the  final  scene 
A  motion  picture  stor\-  agent,  who 
sometimes  bought  pla>'s  for  Holh-- 
wood,  had  declared  it  was  "a  good 
audience  pla>-."  That  had  seemed 
like  hearty  praise  in  the  first  flush  of 
excitement  Now  they  began  to 
scrutinize  the  phrase.  When  he  said 
it  was  a  good  audience  play,  did  he 
mean  to  infer  —  the  rat  —  that  it 
wouldn't  be  a  good  critics'  play? 

The  lone  dissenter  among  the 
Boston  play  reporters  was  obvioush' 
95  years  old,  with  a  long  white 
beard,  an  acid  condition  of  the 
stomach,  heartburn  and  an  outra- 
geous lack  of  taste.  Besides,  he  was 
a  Bostonian,  writing  in  Boston.  But 
those  other  ominous  murmurs  of 
dissent,  or  qualified  enthusiasm,  came 
from  New  Yorkers.  That  was  some- 
thing difi^erent. 

If  you  write,  or  produce,  a  new  play 
and  a  Bostonian  with  access  to  a 
typewriter  finds  it  faulty,  you  may  or 
may  not  come  down  from  }-our  high 
ivov}-  tower  long  enough  to  pat  the 
little  chap  on  the  back  and  tell  him 
he  doesn't  understand;  that  plays 
are  made  for  New  York,  not  Boston; 
that  Boston  success  is  pleasant  enough, 
of  course,  since  there  are  banks  here 
which  will  accept  deposits.  But 
the  main  matter  is  New  York.  Dear 
old  New  York! 


1^ 

The  main  matter  is  to  use  Boston 
as  a  testing  place,  where  audiences 
composed  of  friends  of  yours  — 
some  pla^'^vrights  have  friends  — 
and  friends  of  the  actors,  the  director, 
the  scene  designer,  the  wardrobe 
mistress  and  the  three  assistant  stage 
managers,  can  give  you  an  approxi- 
mate idea  of  flaws  which  were  not 
apparent  when  the  pla}'  was  mereh*  a 
printed  manuscript. 

Whether  or  not  you  then  proceed 
to  eliminate  those  flaws  will  depend, 
first,  on  who  found  them  for  you 
and,  second,  whether  you  are  willing 
and  able. 

The  owners  of  "Tomorrow  the 
World"  decided,  somewhat  uneasily, 
that  perhaps  their  play  could  stand  a 
little  alteration.  Since  their  director, 
Elliott  Nugent  and  their  nominal 
producer,  Theron  Bamberger,  also 
felt  that  it  was  not  —  that  is,  not 
yet  —  another  "Hamlet,"  they  agreed 
to  a  little  revision. 

Between  that  time  and  the  night  of 
April  14,  when  "Tomorrow  the 
World"  had  its  first  performance  in 
New  York,  director  Nugent,  aided 
by  the  somewhat  reluctant  authors 
and  the  eager  actors,  made  such 
changes  in  the  play  that  it  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  New  York  hit.  That  they 
neglected  to  make  all  possible  altera- 
tions in  the  text  can  be  discovered  in 
reviews  printed  on  April  15  in  New 
York  by  Louis  Kronenberger,  in 
P.  M.\  Burns  Mantle,  in  the  Daily 
News;  Howard  Barnes,  in  the  Herald- 
Tribune;  Wilella  Waldorf,  in  the 
Post,  and  Robert  Coleman,  in  the 
Mirror,  as  well  as  in  subsequent 
articles  in  the  Mirror,  by  Walter 
Winchell  and  the  New  Yorker,  by 
Wolcott  Gibbs 

The  general  tenor  of  those  New 
Yorkers  who  objected  was  this: 
that  the  play,  in  the  text,  is  not 
completely  convincing;  that  its  story 
of  a  little  Nazi  brat  in  the  home  of  an 
American  professor  was  som^etimes 
thin  and  theatrical. 

But  the  acting  of  small  Skippy 
Homeier  they  endorsed  unanimoush- 
with  excited  acclaim.  Skippy  was  — 
is  —  a  hero.  Skippy,  if  you  will  take 
the  word  of  many  a  Manhattan 
obser\rer,  is  a  wonder  man.  so  com- 
pletely convincing  that  he  lifts  the 
play  out  of  the  air  pockets  into  which 
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it  sometimes  falls  under  the  weight  of 
its  authors'  hea^•y  hands. 

Now  Skii)]i\'  Homeicr  wasn't  that 
good  on  the  opening  night  in  Boston. 
Take  the  word  of  Elliott  Nugent, 
who  directed  the  play  and  who 
definitely  made  Ski]>p\'  what  he  is 
today  by  fabuloush'  patient  and 
exacting  toil.  In  his  final  scene  on 
the  first  night  in  Boston,  Skippy 
went  to  ])ieccs  and  didn't  com'ince 
Mr,  Ntigent.  But  Skipp\'  learned  to 
do  it.  He  learned  to  do  it  here  in 
Boston  during  the  two  tr\-out  weeks 
of  the  pla\-. 

And  while  Boston  audiences  were 
watching  Ski])py  learn  his  lessons, 
the  authors  and  the  directors  were 
eliminating  one  melodramatic  situa- 
tion whicli,  on  the  opening  night, 
had  helped  the  play  seem  less  than 
convincing.  They  changed  the  char- 
acter of  a  janitor  in  the  play,  so 
that  instead  of  seeming  like  some- 
one out  of  a  Hollywood  spy  picture 
he  became  sane  and  reasonable. 
The>-  changed  the  pla>-  so  that  the 


little  Nazi  villain,  played  by  Skippy. 
didn't  tr\'  to  steal  the  key  to  his 
professor-uncle's  laboratory-  for  Hit- 
ler and  with  the  aid  of  the  janitor. 

Between  the  Boston  first  night 
and  th.e  New  York  opening,  the\- 
eliminated  the  key  entirely,  made 
the  dishonest  janitor  an  honest  man 
and  Skii)])y  a  completeh'  satisfactory- 
act  or. 

What  Manhattans  first-nighters 
saw,  then,  and  what  we  saw  here 
was  not  the  same  thing.  \Miat  we 
saw  here  was  imjK^rfect.  Because  we 
found  it  imjjerfect.  New  Yorkers 
were  spared  the  pain.  For  this  is  a 
tr\-out  town  and  that  is  the  reason 
for  a  tr\-out  town  —  to  eliminate  the 
errors  which  do  not  appear  in  a  play 
till  it  has  been  set  in  motion  on  a 
stage  before  an  audience. 

It  sounds  a  little  grim,  being  a 
try-out  town  —  as  though  we  were 
living  in  a  drama  laboratory,  like  so 
many-  guinea  pigs.  But  it  can  be  fun. 

It  can  lie  fun  and  sometimes  it  is. 

— Elliot  Norton 
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COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL— WARTIME  WONDER 


Ask  the  Quiz  Kids  for  the  names  of 
five  world  famous  hotels  identified 
with  cities,  and  you  can  ]3ut  ^.^our 
money  down  on  the  certaint>'  that 
the  Cople}-  Plaza  will  come  up  among 
the  replies.  It's  a  hotel  with  a 
Bostonian  personality.  It's  as  typi- 
cal of  the  local  scene  as  the  ankle- 
twisting  brick  sidewalks  of  Beacon 
Hill.  But  the  grande  dame  of  hotel- 
dom  has  had  an  injection  of  new  life, 
an  up-swept  hair-do,  a  shovelfull  of 
wartime  vitamins  that  threatens  to 
put  the  place  permanently  in  the 
hotel  histor}-  books  of  the  future. 


There's  a  Victory  Garden  on  the 
Square;  elevator  "boys"  65  years  of 
age  and  up;  canaries  trilling  above 
the  flowers  and  plants  that  bloom 
healthily  in  their  sod  beds  of  the 
lobby;  and  top-flight  entertainment 
in  both  Oval  and  Colonial  Rooms. 
Subdued  sunlight  still  dapples  the 
lobby  floor;  the  dignified  palms 
still  dot  the  area  at  strategic  points; 
the  guests  still  have  that  wonderful, 
at-peace-with-the-world  look.  Tra- 
dition has  taken  no  licking  in  the 
process  of  modernization. 

Places  have  personalities.  They 
must  have  to  survive  the  dust  of 
years.  But  the  Cople\-  Plaza,  like 
any  Boston  institution  which  decides 
to  go  modern,  ends  up  with  two  — 
not  one.  Stand  in  the  middle  of  the 
Square  and  shout  "Copley  Plaza." 
The  echo  that  comes  back  at  you  will 


say:  "Chaunccy  Depew  Steele."  The 
two  are  as  indelibly  linked  on  the 
local  scene  as  the  intersection  of 
Charles  and  Beacon  Streets.  Chaun- 
cey  Depew  Steele,  as  manager  of  the 
hotel,  is  the  irresistible  force  applied 
to  an  immovable  oVjject.  To  him 
belong  the  singing  canaries,  the 
blooming  flowers,  the  \'ictory  Gar- 
den, the  elevator  "boys,"  and  the 
top-flight  entertainment.  Make  no 
mistake  about  that. 

A  subject  that  started  off  as  one 
Boston  hotel  in  wartime  ends  up  as 
a  "bird's  eye"  view  of  the  Copley 
Plaza  under  the  persistent  and  lively 
management  of  Mr.  Steele.  It  is  one 
man's  way  of  solving  the  multitu- 
dinous, brain-cracking  problems  of 
toda\-.  Take  the  problem  of  per- 
sonnel, for  example. 

More  than  150  emplo}-ees  of  the 
Copley  evaporated  into  the  services 
and  war  plants.  Instead  of  an  unend- 
ing task  of  keeping  the  staff  up  to 
stiff  standards,  it  became  a  problem 
in  keeping  the  personnel,  period. 
The  elevators  were  running  all  right, 
but  not  the  way  Mr.  Steele's  perfec- 
tionist mind  thought  they  ought  to. 
After  some  tough  struggles  with  the 
problem,  Chauncey  and  the  local 
newspapers  came  out  with  the  fol- 
lowing classifled,  hcliJ-wantcd  ad: 

"Gentlemen  to  o]jcrate  our 
elevators.  Must  be  65  years  of 
age  or  over.  Do  not  apply  if  \'ou 
do  not  answer  these  two  re- 
quirements." 

With  one  telling  blow,  the  Copley 
Plaza  upheld  tradition  (gentlemen) 
and  smacked  a  tough  difficulty  to 
the  floor.  The  old  men  came,  tried 
out,  and  delivered.  In  fact,  the  staff' 
now  includes  one  ex-minister,  one 
ex-law}'er,  and  one  ex-business 
owner,  all  of  whom  had  been  beached 
by  age.  The  oldster  of  eight}'  who 
has  been  promoted  to  charge  of  a 
personnel  group  figures  he  has  another 
good  ten  years  to  gi\-e  the  hotel. 
After  that,  in  his  own  words,  he  will 
retire  to  "enjoy  life  with  leisure." 


COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
BOSTON 

Suite  KEN.  5600 

101-107  COM.  7767 


TOWN  and  COUNTRY 
CLOTHES 
ACCESSORIES 

'leather  Mesh'' 

Our  smart/  cool/  timely 
mesh  weave  carries  its 
quality  label. 


Superbly  styled  one 
and  two  piece  dresses 
for  every  occasion. 

• 

63  CENTRAL  ST. 
WELLESLEY,  MASS. 

TEL.  3277 

MAIN  ST.       HYANNIS,  MASS. 
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I,  Air-Ccoled ) 


1354  BEACOn  STREET 
Coolidqe  Corner 
Brookline 

Q.oo\,  Cool 

COTTOnS  1 

•  Seersuckers 
•  Chambrays 
•  Ginghams 

•  Butcher  Linens 
•  Piques,  etc. 

Junior  and  Misses  Sizes 
1  and  2  piece 


Complete  Stock 
for  Spring  and  Summer 


Hats  and  Bags 
to  Complete  Your  Ensemble 

Beacon  5916 


Since  1855 

19-21  Central  Street 
Wellesley,  Mass. 
• 

SAILING  BLUE  DENIMS 

•  Dress,  6.95 

•  Coverall,  6.50 

Overall,  4.50 

•  Slacks,  4.50 

•  Jacket,  4.50 
•Skirt,  3.25 

•Shorts,  3.25 
• 

For  Your 
Victory  Garden  or 
Beach  Wear 

—  PHONE  Wellesley  0334   


The  growing  flowers  and  plants^ 
the  music  of  the  canaries  are  impor- 
tant, too,  in  the  whole  picture. 
Sunshine,  light,  and  pleasing  sound 
rate  high  on  Mr.  Steele's  and  the 
Copley  Plaza's  coat-of-arms.  More 
to  the  point,  however,  is  the  purpose 
of  these  innovations.  It  is  axiomatic 
that  ner\'es  in  wartime  frazzle  at  the 
drop  of  a  hat.  If  a  hotel  can  add  a 
few  homelike  touches,  provide  sooth- 
ing ser\-ice,  and  let  sunlight  into  the 
rcom_,  the  guests  get  a  bonus  of 
comfort  and  relaxation.  That's  what 
the  Cople}'  Plaza  and  Mr.  Steele 
have  done  with  birds  and  blooms. 

As  an  incidental  note,  however, 
you  and  }-ou  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
the  canaries  are  visited  by  a  doctor 
each  week.  He  checks  their  health, 
cuts  their  claws,  and  keeps  them 
singing.  Boston  tradition  and  per- 
fectionist standards  could  do  no  less 
for  guest  or  feathered  friends. 

B.  K.  P. 


This  slender  goose  quill  that  I 
grasp 

And  di]>  in  ink  to  ]:)hrase  my  thought 
Seems  animate  within  my  clasp 
As  if  some  necromancy  wrought 
Malevolence  s(^  it  defies 
My  mind  and  writes  a  rhyme  of  lies. 

It  won't  record  how  beautiful 

And  good  >'ou  are  but  wea\'es  instead 

A  web  of  silly  words  and  dull 

As  if  my  jjowers  were  sick  or  dead 

And  beauty  meant  no  more  to  me 

Than  drains  or  trigonometry. 

— Herbert  A.  Kenny 


Refresher  Cream  $1.50 

\'ew!  Different! 
Wake  up  your  Face  in  the  Morning ! 


Look  and  feel  like  a  million  dollars.  Use 
Kathryn  Kenny's  Refresher  Cream  every 
morning  or  any  time  for  that  tired  feeling. 
Instantly  a  delightful  glow  wakes  up  your 
skin  and  fills  you  with  verve  and  pep. 
Order  a  jar  today  —  Si  .50  (plus  1  5c  tax) 


Kalhryn  Keno;  Beanly  Salon,  1245  Com.  Afc,  Bosloo 


Name_ 
Street_ 


_City_ 


FOR  A 


COOL 


SUMMER 


''Summer  Casuals  ' 

—  A  long  sunny  summer 
ahead  and  we  have  those 
informal  dresses  you're 
bound  to  live  in — they're 
as  meticulously  tailored  as 
your  most  important  town 
clothes  and  are_made  of 
washable  cotton  and 
crepe  that  will  look  as 
fresli  in  August  as  they 
do  now  .  .  . 


Ideal  sports  clothes  com- 
bining all  the  fun  of 
extravagance  wit  h  the 
virtue  of  economy. 

NEW  IDEAS  IN  BATHING  SUITS 
ACTIVE   AND  SPECTATOR 
SPORTSWEAR 
CLOTHES  FOR  TOWN 


(j/uru)itchSro5. 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  •  BOSTON 
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FASHIONS  AND  BEAUTY 


Cotton  is  certainh-  king!  And 
rightly,  too.  Town-wise  cottons  with 
careful  attention  to  detail,  superb 
tailoring  worthy  of  fine  woolens, 
iieat  chambra>-s  }-ou  don  in  the 
morning,  day -length,  bare-backed 
little  numbers  ^^ou  whip  into  for 
dinner,  all  is  the  new  tradition  of 
quality.  Yes,  cotton  is  the  back- 
Ijone  of  your  wardrobe,  so  be  sure  to 
remember  that  when  you  buy  }-our 
summer  clothes. 

At  one  smart  shop,  we  saw  fine 
English  cotton  suits  in  subtle  half- 
tones of  blue,  green  and  beige,  to  be 
worn  without  a  blouse,  and  taking 
oh,  so  kindly,  to  soap  and  water. 
Another  innovation  at  this  same  shop 
is  a  new  m.ember  of  the  Tootal  linen 
family,  called  Tootal  sheer.  Made  in 
England,  this  ^'ersatile  material  is 
pre-shrunk,  sunfast,  and  crease  resis- 
tant! If  that  isn't  good  week-end 
news  for  all  of  us.  These  are  definitely 
on  the  femme  side  and  come  in  white 
backgrounds  with  color  in  dots  .  .  . 
some  with  Val  lace  trim.  For  that 
furlough  date  and  to  bring  the 
"O.B."  (translated,  orange  blossoms) 
look  into  his  eyes. 

Imagine  a  pure  silk  number  in 
black,  with  a  soft,  powder-blue  yoke 
forming  a  chic  halter  neckline  back 
and  front  .  .  .  lea\'ing  \-our  shoulders 
nicely  exposed.  Or  consider  a  really 
dramatic  print  with  simply  huge 
cerise  roses  just  here  and  there  on  a 
white  background  and  over  all  a  lac>- 
tracing  of  black.  This  stunning 
number  has  a  covered  front  and 
completely  bare  back.  But  smart! 
Are  3'ou  wondering  how  to  adapt 
these  to  street  wear?  They  p^o^•ide 
tiny  jackets  of  the  basic  color  — 
black,  usualh-  —  and  presto,  you 
can  hitch-hike  ria  subway  to  town 
and  emerge  all  glamour  at  }'Our 
favorite  haunt.   We  love  'em. 

Step  inside  the  door  of  one  of  Bos- 
ton's smartest  shops,  and  you  walk 
right  into  a  delightful  flower  garden. 
A  breath-taking  collection  of  cool 
gardenias,  crisp,  curly  carnations, 
stately  orchids  and  many  others  all 
so  real  looking  that  you'll  lift  your 
head  to  catch  the  scent.  Fitted  with 
combs  and  clips,  they  provide  endless 


A-ariations  for  your  summer  coif  — 
morning,  noon  and  night.  Also,  tr\-  a 
row  shading  from  j^alest  pink  to 
deep  coral  clipped  to  that  new  low- 
neckline  .  .  .  m-mm-mm!  In  the 
same  dreamy  mood,  tr\-  a  whoosh  of 
shell  pink  horse-hair  dotted  strategi- 
cally with  crystal  half-moon  dew 
drops.    Tres  slick  in  black! 

Meet  our  favorite  Personality-for- 
the-Month.  Presenting  Thaddeus, 
so  named  because  he  looks  so  "thad" 
(ouch!).  Thaddeus  is  a  grass-hopper, 
but  not  the  kind  you  have  known. 
He's  carved  from  a  solid  block  of 
gold,  beautifully  and  perfectly  in 
detail  up  to  and  including  a  pair  of 
lurid,  oli\-ine  eyes.  AMiat  could  l^e 
more  fun  than  to  ferr\-  Thaddeus 
around  on  your  lapel"' 

At  the  same  shop,  we  uncovered 
more  interesting  and  unusual  things 
—  among  them  a  truly  lovely  17th 
century  carnelian  agate  cameo,  owned 
and  worn  originalh-  by  a  Quaker 
pirate  (honest!).  A  modern  lady 
pirate  could  figure  ways  and  means  of 
displaying  it  advantageously. 


Remember  the  leg  paint  ques- 
tion: Well,  it's  still  bubbling  on 
the  fire.  The  market  is  glutted  with 
good,  bad  and  worse  ones,  so  this  is 
the  best  possible  advice  until  the 
wamier  \veather  tests  them  further. 
Pick  \-our  favorite  cosmetic  house 
and  use  their  leg  make-up.  After  all, 
if  they  do  well  by  you,  it  is  logical  to 
expect  their  leg  make-up  also  to  be 
satisfactory.  You'll  hear  more  of 
same  later,  but  when  you  select  your 
first  of  the  season,  you'll  want  a 
quick,  cas\',  waterproof  type  that  is 
economical  to  use  and  won't  rub  off. 

For  that  first  scorching  day, 
wouldn't  you  like  a  "real"  cologne 
that's  neither  apple  blossom  nor  lih- 
of  the  valley  (both  fine  scents  but 
terribly  overdone)"'  We  have  the 
answer  to  that.  Three  new  fra- 
grances made  by  a  well-known  Vien- 
nese manufacturer  whose  products 
were  formerly  imported.  You'll 
identify  them  b\-  three  dots  —  a 
red  dot  that's  a  clear  and  tang^^- 
scent;  a  gold  dot,  light  and  fascina- 
ting; a  green  dot,  smoothly  sharp.  A 
trio  definitely  exhilarat  ng  and  new! 

— Margo  Hamilton 
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No^  and  Tliro  June  15 

The  New  and  Glamorous 
FRANCES 

FAYE 


2  Shows  Nightly 
7.30  P.  M.  to  11.30  P.  M. 

Never  a  Cover  Charge 


M 
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BOSTONIAN 

1138  Boylston  Street 
at  Hemenway 
1  block  from  Massachusetts  Station 
(Adjacent  to  the  Fenway) 


Modern,  Comfortable  Rooms 
at  Reasonable  Rates 

Cocktail  Lounge  open 
from  1  P.  M. 

Dine  and  Dance  in  tfie 
Intimate  Bostonian  Room 
Billy  Dooley's  Band 


Special  Parties  Accommodated 
KENmore  2673 


DRAMA  -FARMER"  WITH  GOOD  IDEAS 


"Shot  to  pieces,  that's  what  it  is. 
Stav  out  of  it  young  man  I" 

Fifteen  years  ago,  Lew  Parmenter, 
a  very  popular  "Stock"  actor  of 
twent\'-five  years  ago,  who  later  be- 
came president  of  the  Bacon  and 
Vincent  School  Supply  Compam-  in 
BufTalo,  said  those  words  to  Russell 
(Fanner  Russ)  Ofifhaus. 

Pamienter  continued,  "But,  if  you 
must  get  into  the  entertainment 
business,  don't  be  afraid  to  work  hard 
and  hit  e\-ery  branch  of  it.  It's  just  as 
imijortant  for  an  actor  to  know  how 
to  handle  a  "Flat"  and  build  a  "Set" 
as  it  is  to  know  Shakespeare  back- 
wards. —  Give  me  an  actor  who's 
been  through  the  mill  ever>'timel" 

More  than  two  thousand  years 
ago,  when  the  great  plays  of  Euripi- 
des were  ha\-ing  their  world  premiers 
in  Athens  it  was  the  consensus  be- 
tween the  acts  that  the  drama  was 
not  what  it  had  lieen  in  the  good  old 
days  of  Sophocles.  Of  course,  no 
one  said  that  the  entertainment 
business  was  "Shot  to  Hell,"  —  but 
the  Greeks  had  a  word  for  it. 

Young,  just  out  of  high  school,  Mr. 
Offhaus  thought  about  Mr.  Pannen- 
ter's  statement  and  decided  no  battle 
was  worth  winning  without  a  struggle, 
so  he  iJrom]:)th-  went  into  the  enter- 
tainment business  by  joining  the 
"Jane  Keeler  Studio  Theatre"  Stock 
comjjanx', —  an  out-growth  of  the 
Jessie  Bonstelle  com]iany  where  "Kit" 
Cornell  and  Guthrie  McClintic 
started.  He  later  worked  in  "Stock" 
companies  and  on  the  road  with  such 
well  known  peojjle  as  Rosalind  Rus- 
sell, Walter  Ham])den,  Eva  Le- 
Gallienne,  Burgess  Meredith,  the 
late  Hugli  Buckler  and  man\'  others. 

The  "Lean"  years  in  theatre  were 
ver\'  "Lean,"  so  after  being  stranded 
in  Huntington,  AV.  Va.,  Ft.  Wayne, 
Jamestown,  X.  Y.  and  points  East. 
West,  North  and  South,  Mr,  Offliaus 
decided  to  move  from  behind  the 
footlights  to  some  complimentary 
seats  on  the  aisle,  and  behind  the 
microphone,  becoming  one  of  the 
country's  first  radio  dramatic  critics. 

The  love  of  the  theatre  is  still 
there,  and  this  summer  "Fanner" 
Russ  Offahus  i)lans  one  of  the  most 
novel  theatre  ventures  in  these  parts. 


A  "Pay  as  you  please"  theatre. 
The  audience  not  only  tosses  the 
"Coin"  into  the  hat  to  view  hit 
Broadwa\'  jjroductions  of  a  few 
seasons  ago,  but  the  audience  will  be 
treated  to  free  soft  drinks  and  sand- 
wiches between  the  acts. 

All  this  takes  place  starting  June 
first  at  the  Jo}-  Street  Playhouse, 
36  Jo\-  Street  on  Boston's  historic 
Beacon  Hill. 

The  lean  \-ears  of  the  theatre  are 
gradually  becoming  extinct.  True, 
lean  \-ears  will  return,  perhaps,  but 
right  now,  America  wants  entertain- 
ment. Li\-e,  fresh  entertainment, 
and  it  looks  as  though  Mr.  Offliaus 
ma\'  have  the  right  idea  in  bringing 
fresh  }-oung  actors  and  actresses  in 
modern,  smart  comedy  to  the  little 
theatre  on  the  "Hill." 

The  Jo\'  Street  Playhouse  will  be 
Boston's  smnmer  theatre  this  year. 
Boston  will  ]jroduce  and  act  in  the 
productions.  Xo  professional  actors 
or  actresses  will  be  used.  The  acting 
will  be  done  by  \-oung  {Xjople  with  a 
sincere  desire  to  act,  and  out  of  the 
grou])  one  can  easih'  imagine  finding 
a  future  star  of  HoUywocxi  or  Broad- 
wa\'.  An\-one  in  Boston  interested  in 
working  in  the  summer  theatre  this 
summer  ma\-  do  so.  Actors,  Actres- 
ses, Scenic  designers,  L'shers, —  there 
are  hundreds  of  jobs  to  be  done,  and 
the  best  schooling  in  the  world  is 
actual  exjoerience.  Mr.  Offhaus  is 
giving  theatrically  minded  people  an 
oj^portuiiit}-  to  exhibit  their  respec- 
tive talents. 
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TOWN  ROUNDER 

That  Uttle  gadget  perched  over 
the  brow  of  the  beauty  below  is  a 
hat.  Yes,  a  hat.  When  this  Miss 
Barry,  of  the  dance  team  of  CAS- 
TAINE  and  BARRY,  shows  off  the 
creation  in  the  Renaissance  Room  of 
the  Touraine  Hotel,  she  realh-  wows 


the  fashion-wise.  Incidentally,  the 
Touraine  provides  top  entertairunent 
nightly.  Plan  to  stop  in  soon.  .  .  . 
Arki-Yavensonne,  innovator  deluxe 
at  the  Satire  Room  in  the  Fensgate 
Hotel,  comes  up  with  another  novel 
touch.  Four  glamour  girls,  all  done 
up  in  ]3urty  evening  gowns,  greet  the 
crowds.  They're  labelled  the  SAT- 
IRETTES. 

MARINA  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
Oval  Room  rates  tops  in  her  field. 
She  sings  you  a  fine  set  of  songs, 
from  modern  numbers  to  arias.  Well 
worth  while.  In  the  Colonial  Room 
downstairs,  JOSE  CORTEZ  plays 
smooth  rhumbas,  sambas,  congas  and 
tangos,  not  to  forget  the  beloved 
music  of  Kern  and  Berlin.  A  danc- 
ing treat,  and  a  soothing  spot. 

FRANCES  FAYE  at  the  May- 
fair  is  packing  them  in  nightly. 
Most  of  you  have  heard  her  before, 
since  she's  a  favorite  here.  This 
time,  however,  the  sophisticated 
songstress  has  a  great  new  reper- 
toire. 

The  Copley  Theatre,  with  Edward 
Gould  producing,  is  doing  a  brilliant 
job  of  blending  famous  name  stars 
and  local  talent  into  good  theatrical 
entertainment.  This  policy,  differ- 
ent from  any  other  around,  is  worth 
regular  visits! 


•First    Prod  uction    or    oummer  beason- 


2 

WEEKS 

ONLY 

JUNE 

1-12 
TUESDAYS 
THROUGH 
SATURDAYS 


presents 


"GOODBYE  AGAIN" 

with 

CATHERINE  WHITFIELD 


JOY  STREET 
PLAYHOUSE 

Beacon  Hill 
36  Joy  St. 


Due  to  the  limited  seating  capacity,  reservations  should 
be  made  in  advance.  Admission  by  contribution. 

■For    Reservations,     call     LAP.  8450- 


attke 


Featuring  the  dancing  of  Castaine 
and  Barry  and  lovely  Irene  Hawthorne 
—  Music  by  Pat  Sands  and  his  Hotel 
Touraine  Society  Orchestra — -Connie 
Allaire,  Vocalist.  Tony  Senna  in  the  ad- 
joining Renaissance  Jr.  cocktail  lounge. 

DINNER  AND  SUPPER  DANCING 

NO  COVER  AT  ANY  TIME 

For  Reservations 
Call  Tony— Han.  3500 
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DRESSES 
★ 

Excellent 
Selection  of 
Spring  and 
Summer 
Dresses 

Size  9  to  20 
★ 

Popular  Prices 

Ttli^les  Stdndish 
Hotel 

598  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

Telephone  KENmore  0336 


STUD  EARRINGS 

in  gold  and  silver 
fashioned  by  America's 
Foremost  Craftsmen 


THE  ARTS  &  CRAFTS 

32  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


SHADES  OF  BEACON  HILL 


i  AKING  a  walking  trip  around 
Beacon  Hill  is  no  light  matter, 
though  from  the  standpoint  of  time 
it  is  a  simple  enough  undertaking. 
If  }-ou  do  not  linger,  you  can  cover 
the  winding  streets  that  straggle  up 
from  the  Common,  from  Charles 
Street,  from  Bowdoin  Square,  in  an 
hour  and  still  throw  in  a  stroll 
around  Louisburg  Square  for  good 
measure.  But  you  will  not  scratch 
the  patina  of  "The  Hill" —  as  most 
Bostonians  call  it  —  within  those 
brief  sixty  minutes;  you  will  need 
weeks  and  months,  perhaps  years,  to 
realh'  understand  its  traditions. 

E.xcept  for  their  "up-and-down- 
ness' '  and  the  ^'istas  you  glimpse  from 
their  slojjes.  The  Hill's  brick-walked 
streets  have  a  kinship  with  certain 
other  sections  of  old  Boston.  You 
will  find  their  counterparts  of  prim- 
faced  brick  houses,  iron  balconies, 
high-walled  gardens,  hidden  courts, 
lanes  that  turn  unexjjectedly,  old  bow 
^\■indows  and  recessed  doorways 
wherever  Boston  families  established 
permanent  roots.  But  The  Hill  has 
something  that  other  streets  lack. 
The  qtiality  is  intangible  and  is 
compounded  from  the  memories  of 
the  jiatriots,  the  statesmen,  the 
authors,  the  editors,  the  artists  who 
li\Td  there  —  the  men  and  women 
whose  names  are  American  household 
words  today. 

The  "Bcacon-Hillers,"  especially 
those  who  "resided  on  the  genteel 
side,"  ne\er  were  modest  about  their 
traditions.  Brahmins  of  the  Brah- 
mins or  Boston-plated,  their  con- 
victions comjjletely  coincided  with 
the  remark  made  by  one  of  their 
number  nearh-  a  centur\'  ago:  "On 
the  Cople>'  Estate  live  or  have  li\-ed  a 
large  i)ro])ortion  of  the  most  distin- 
guished among  us  for  intellect  and 
learning  or  for  enterprise,  wealth  and 
public  s])irit." 

He  referred  to  the  area  roughh- 
indicated  today  by  Mount  Vernon 
and  Pinckney  Streets  on  the  north. 
Walnut  on  the  east,  the  Common  on 
the  south  and  the  Charles  River  on 
the  west.  Betwtvn  176-S  and  17^5 
it  was  mosth'  pasture  lands,  ownetl 
byjPJohn   Singleton   Copley.  The 


artist  worked  hard  painting  the  por- 
traits of  colonial  Bostonians  in  their 
"best  bib-and-tucker"  and  he  in- 
vested considerable  money  in  his 
farm  and  in  the  house  he  biiilt  on  the 
site  of  the  present  Somerset  Club  on 
Beacon  Street. 

That  historic  Fourth  of  July, 
1795,  when  Governor  Sam  Adams 
laid  the  cornerstone  of  Bulfinch's 
State  House  in  the  "Governor's 
Pasture"  next  to  the  Hancock  Man- 
sion was  the  beginning  of  new  life  on 
Beacon  Hill.  The  best  people 
wanted  to  move  up  near  the  State 
House. 

A  s\'ndicate  bought  the  Cople}- 
Estate  at  a  bargain  and  promoted  it 
for  building  puqDoses.  Hancock  and 
Jo\-  were  the  oldest  streets.  Mount 
\'ernon  ran  over  the  western  hump 
of  the  hill  and  Walnut,  Pinckne>-, 
Chestnut  and  M}Ttle  followed,  not 
the  cow-paths,  as  is  often  said,  but 
along  the  slopes  of  the  contours. 

Meantime,  the  height  of  the  Hill 
was  changing,  as  load  after  load  of 
gra\'el  was  taken  from  it  and  dimiixxl 
into  Mill  Cove  and  the  Charles 
Ri\er.  Soon  it  was  no  longer  high 
enough  to  display  a  l)eacon  to  the 
ships  coming  into  the  harbor. 

In  1818  Nathan  Applet  on  and 
Daniel  D.  Parker,  merchants,  bought 
Co]3le\'  land  and  built  the  two  stately 
mansions  at  39  and  40  Beacon  Street 
whicli  are  owned  now  b\'  the  Women's 
City  Club.  The  houses  are  typical 
of  earh'  nineteenth-centun-  culture 
that  stemmed  from  the  wealth  of 
families  who  pro\-ided  much  for  the 
future  artistic  life  of  Boston. 

The  Revolutionary  patriot,  John 
Hancock,  was  sleeping  in  Old  Gran- 
ar\-  Bur>-ing  Grovmd  when  the  State 
House  cornerstone  was  laid  on  the 
land  he  had  owneii.  But  his  widow- 
was  still  liWng  in  the  three-storied 
stone  mansion  with  its  beautiful 
gardens  that  once  extended  up  the 
side  and  to  the  suiTimit  of  Beacon 
Hill.  Famous  men  from  all  the 
Colonies  and  \-isitors  from  Europe 
had  wandered  through  those  gardens 
and  had  been  entertained  by  the 
Hancocks.  The  death  of  the  viva- 
cious "Dorothy  Q."  and  her  second 
husband.  Captain  Scott,  niarketi  the 
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end  of  the  lavish  hospitahty  of 
"King"  Hancock's  clay.  The  famous 
old  house  stood  until  1863  when  it 
was  den-iolisl-  ed. 

In  1842,  the  son  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  and  also  the  grand- 
son of  another,  moved  to  57  Mount 
Vernon  Street.  One  of  America's 
great  diplomats,  Charles  Francis 
Adams,  Sr.  was  Minister  to  England 
during  the  Civil  War.  Among  his 
friends  was  the  anti-slavery  leader 
Charles  Sumner,  who  was  socially 
ostracized  by  many  Bostonians.  No. 
vS7  was  a  second  home  to  Sumner  and 
it  was  in  the  dining-room  that  he 
was  told  by  his  host's  young  son 
(who  had  heard  the  news  at  the  State 
House)  of  his  hotly-contested  election 
to  the  Senate. 

Not  far  from  the  Adams  home 
lived  Chief  Justice  Lemual  Shaw 
whose  legal  opinions  were  known 
nationally  for  thirty  years.  When  he 
emerged  in  the  morning  from  No.  49, 
every  hair  of  his  wavy  red-brown 
mane  was  in  place  from  the  vigorous 
brushings  by  Mrs.  Shaw,  but  his 
neighbors  knew  that  given  ten  min- 
utes in  court,  the  "old  lion"  would 
push  his  shaggy  locks  into  their  cus- 
tomarj'  unkempt  condition. 


Some  years  later  the  alert  and 
dapper  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  lived 
at  No.  59.  This  writer  of  sonnets, 
essayist,  novelist  and  one-time  editor 
of  The  Atlantic  Monthly  had  also 
resided  at  84  Pinckney  Street,  the 
house  noted  as  giving  Longfellow 
his  inspiration  for  writing  "The 
Hanging  of  the  Crane." 

In  the  shadow  of  his  third-floor 
study  at  50  Chestnut  Street,  Francis 
Parkman,  practically  blind  and  in 
almost  constant  pain  brought  to  life 
the  Indians  and  the  French  pioneers 
of  his  long  list  of  histories.  His  tall, 
slender  figure,  wrapped  in  a  gray 
coat,  was  a  familiar  sight  in  the 
Sixties  as  he  stalked  along  the  streets 
of  The  Hill  or  walked  through  the 
Common  at  night. 

Almost  across  the  street  from 
Parkman's,  at  No.  43,  was  the  town 
house  of  Richard  H.  Dana,  Sr. 
Above,  at  29-A,  was  the  one-time 
winter  home  of  the  last  of  the  great 
tragedians,  America's  beloved  Ham- 
ct,  Edwin  Booth.  Here  his  daughter 
Edwina,  was  married  to  the  Hun- 
garian, Ignatius  R.  Grossman,  in 
May  1885. 

Another  Beacon  Hill  wedding  of 
note  was  that  of  the  Swedish  Night- 
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-One  of  our  smart  town 
suit  dresses,  gray, 
white  pencil  striped 
(100' f  wool)  with 
chic  sparkling  white 
pique  gillef.     .    .  $39.95 

-large  gray  felt  Bretone 
with  white  pique  edge 
and  bow.     .    .    .  $12.50 


418  Boylston  St. 
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Arki-Vdvensonne  s 

MIRE 
SOOM 

Novel — Different 

Entertainment 
2  Shows  Nightly 

FENSGATE  HOTEL 

534  Beacon  Street 

Reservations-Charles        KEN.  4460 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 

table:  D'HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
□  INNER 
CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

(.CLOSED  SUNDAYS  I 
PRIVATE  PARTIES  COM.  8280 

159  NEWBURY  ST.  BOSTON 


In  the  Luxurious  New 


Continuous  Entertainment  until  1  a.rr 
alternating  between  the 
Circular  Bar  and  the  Luxurious 
New  Supper  Room 
★ 

Outstanding  Attractions  Weekly 


Michael 
Com.  9200 
for  Reservations 


Entrance  at  47  Huntington  Ave. 
In  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 


ingale.  Jenn\-  Lind,  which  took  place 
more  than  thirty  years  earUer  at  No. 
20  Louisburg  Square. 

This  small  plot  of  ground  with  the 
small  statues  of  Coltimbus  and  Aris- 
tides  hiding  behind  the  spearhead 
fence  is  the  heart  of  The  Hill.  ]\Iany 
famous  literarv'  names  are  connected 
with  it,  among  them  that  of  William 
Dean  HoweUs  who  lived  at  Xo.  4 
before  setting  out  for  his  long  sojoiorn 
in  Xew  York.  Here  he  wrote  his 
famous  stor\'  of  an  American  million- 
aire, "The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham." 
The  description  of  the  house  Lapham 
built  was  drawn  from  Xo.  4  and 
from  the  author's  former  home  in 
Behnont.  Another  was  Louisa 
Alcott  who  had  lived  in  Boston  as  a 
child  and  had  rolled  her  hoop  around 
the  Common.  She  was  the  well- 
known  author  of  "Little  Women" 
when  she  came  to  Xo.  10,  the  house 
where  her  father  Bronson  Alcott 
died. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  shades  of 
Beacon  Hill  —  there  are  man\'  more 
equally  notable.  And  there  are  still 
others  who  had  no  desire  to  distin- 
guish themseh'es  be\'ond  the  confines 
of  gentle  and  dignified  living.  As  the 
author  of  "The  Education  of  Hemy- 
Adams,"  tells  us,  they  found  the 
problems  of  life  as  simple  as  it  was 
classic.  In  politics  the  moral  law 
was  a  sure  guide  and  social  perfection 
was  also  sure.  Their  doubts  were 
quieted  b\'  the  mental  calm  of  the 
Unitarian  clerg\-men  who  controlled 
societ>'  and  Har\'ard  College.  For 
many  years  they  found  it  a  good  and 
satisf}-ing  wa>'  of  life. 

— Betsey  Locke 


94  MASSACHUSEHS  AVE. 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


An  unusually  attraclice  reslauranl 
sercing  Superb  Meals  and 
Fine  Liquors 

LUNCHEON  from  35c  up 
DINNER    from  60c  up 


'  Next  to  Mass.  Sta. 


Q'he  Pioneer 

410  Stuart  Street 

BOST(")X 

Transient  and  permanent  residence 
for  business  and  professional  women 


REASONABLE 

AHRACTIVE 

CONVENIENT 


Dining  Room  and  Coffee  Shop 
open  to  Men  and  Women 

Special  Forties  Catered  To 
K.E'Sniore  7940 


ver7 

Camea  Roam 

•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Corr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 

Washington  St.  at  Avery 
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MUSIC  REVIEW 


You'  D  ne^■er  have  known  it  from 
the  temperature,  but  May  4,  when 
the  58th  season  of  Pops  began  at 
S>TOphom-  Hall,  was  the  middle  of 
Spring.  Good  weather  or  foul,  the 
Pops  always  arri^'e  about  that  time. 
S\Tnphony  Hall  was  bravely  done 
up  in  Summer  colors  of  green  and 
gold  and  the  big  chandelier  hung 
once  again  o^-er  the  stage  as  Arthur 
Fiedler  bowed  from  the  gladioli- 
banked  stand  of  the  conductor. 

It  is  always  easy  to  say  —  and 
many  do  —  that  the  Pops  never 
change,  that  one  opening  is  just  like 
another.  That's  about  half  true. 
Inevitably  there  are  superficial  dif- 
ferences, such  as  the  numbers  on  the 
program,  the  angle  and  the  cut  of 
women's  hats,  and  so  on.  And  of 
course  this  year  there  were  more 
uniforms  in  the  audience  than  ever. 

But  fundamentally  the  Pops  don't 
change,  which  is  one  powerful  reason 
for  their  appeal.  The  general  pat- 
tern is  the  same,  and  the  cheerful 
expectancy  of  Pops  audiences  doesn't 
xary  at  all. 

Air.  Fiedler's  initial  program  kept 
pretty  well  to  Pops  favorites  of  past 
years,  but  there  was  topical  emphasis 
in  Peter  Bodge 's  military-  medley 
which  he  calls  "Salute  to  Our  Fight- 
ing Forces."  For  the  rest,  as  they 
smoked,  as  they  sipped  and  munch- 
ed refreshments,  the  opening  night 
gathering  listened  to  Tchaikovsky's 
"1812  Overture,"  the  "Barber  of 
Seville"  Overture,  and  miscellaneous 
pieces  by  Gliere,  Frescobaldi  and 
Steiner  —  and  that  Waltz  of  ancient 
popularity,  Komzak's  "Girls  of 
Baden."  ' 

The  weekend  before  the  advent  of 
Pops,  the  Boston  Symphonj-  Orches- 
tra and  Serge  Koussevitzky  had 
ended  a  season  which,  if  not  brilliant, 
was  certainly  good.  As  it  turned  out, 
the  biggest  news  stor\'  of  the  season, 
so  far  as  the  Orchestra  was  con- 
cerned, was  not  musical  but  business : 
the  Boston  S^Tnphony's  entrance 
in  to  Mt.  James  Caesar  Petrillo's 
American  Federation  of  Musicians. 

Mr.  Koussevitzky-'s  valedictory' 
program  brought  Liadoff's  "From 
the  Apocalypse,"  prett\-  much  of  a 
road  company  effort  at  describing 


the  sonorous  angel  of  St.  John; 
Brahms'  Fourth  Symphony  and 
Shostakovitch's  Fifth  Symphony. 
Toward  the  last-named,  I  have  not 
felt  completely  sympathetic,  but  most 
of  it  is  good  music,  apart  from  two 
wandering  interludes  in  first  move- 
ment and  finale,  at  which  points 
your  correspondent  gets  restless. 

It  was  definitely  an  occasion  when 
Marjorie  Lawrence  gave  her  first 
Boston  recital  at  Symphony  Hall, 
Sunday  afternoon,  May  2.     In  the 


FIDDLE,  FIEDLER! 

Shall  we,  heedless,  dry-eyed,  turning, 
Fiddle  still  while  London's  burning? 

Scherzo  gay  and  tunes  appealing, 
Sick'ning  blare  and  blast  concealing, 

Canto  blithe,  and  songs  alluring, 
Bloody  din  and  roar  obscuring. 

Darkest  paintings  most  need  light- 
'ning. 

Saddest  tales,  sadly,  bright'ning. 

Let  not  trumpets  call  to  duty, 
Sound  the  tolling  knell  of  beauty. 

Aye,  it's  your  duty — fiddle,  Fiedler. 

 P.  TiBBETTS 

• 

}'ears  just  before  she  fell  victim  to 
infantile  paralysis  in  1941,  the  town 
had  come  to  know  her  b}-  \'irtue  of 
local  Metropolitan  j^erformances  of 
"Thais"  and  "Die  Walkuere."  But 
of  her  capabilities  as  concert  artist, 
Boston  had  had  no  experience. 


The}'  were  overly  fussy  in  arrang- 
ing Miss  Lawrence's  entrances,  plung- 
ing the  hall  into  near  darkness  each 
time.  When  the  lights  came  up 
again,  there  was  Miss  Lawrence, 
handsome  in  a  blue  gown  with  lots  of 
glittering  things  on  it,  seated  in  a 
wheelchair.  They  followed  the  same 
procedure  whenever  she  left  the 
stage. 

To  extraordinarily  thumping  piano 
accompaniments  by  Paul  Meyer  (who 
also  i^layed  some  solos)  Miss  Law- 
rence sang  a  varied  program  drawing 
upon  songs  of  Schubert,  Brahms, 
Strauss,  Carpenter  and  Rachmanin- 
off. She  ended  with  an  abbreviated 
version  of  Bruennhilde's  Immolation 
Scene  from  Wagner's  "Goetter- 
daemmerung." 

That  her  glorious  soprano  voice 
has  been  rested  and  freshened  during 
]Miss  Lawrence's  months  of  illness  is 
a  certainty.  One  never  heard  her  sing 
better,  although  she  did  some  unor- 
thodox things  in  Schubert's  "Erl- 
king"  and  a  long  recitative  and  aria 
out  of  Handel's  "Belshazzar."  This 
recital,  like  those  she  gave  in  New 
York  last  winter,  and  her  return  to 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  as  Venus  in 
"Tannhaeuser,"  testified  to  her  great 
courage  and  faith  in  overcoming 
what  would  have  been  for  many 
artists  an  insuperable  handicap. 

The  San  Carlo  Opera  Companx- 
returned  to  the  Boston  Opera  House 
in  May  for  a  second  visit  this  season, 
offering  their  usual  assortment  of 
familiar  Italian  pieces,  with  Verdi's 
"La  Forza  del  Destino"  and  Wag- 
ner's "Lohengrin"  as  comparative 
novelties.  There  were  two  sopranos 
new  here,  Doris  Marinelli  as  Gilda  in 
"Rigoletto,"  and  Clemence  Groves, 
who  was  the  Elsa  of  "Lohengrin." 

Traditionalh'  Ma\-  winds  up  the 
music  season,  with  a  flurry  of  events. 
Boris  Goldovsky  brought  to  a  close 
his  strikingly  individual  and  well- 
attended  series  of  Sv-mphony  Lun- 
cheon "piano-talks"  at  Hotel  Cop- 
ley Plaza.  At  the  last  one,  he  was 
joined  by  his  mother,  violinist  Lea 
Luboshutz,  in  music  for  the  two  in- 
strimients.  together  with  a  Meux- 
temps  Concerto. 

— Cyrus  Durgix 
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AROUND  HERE 


/\M0NG  newspaper  men  the 
Hearst  oreanization  is  noted  for 
shifting  its  executives  and  editors 
and  through  the  years  a  number  of 
top  fiight  men  have  moved  in  and  out 
of  Boston.  They  knew  their  stuff 
and  they  had  prime  experience  be- 
hind them  with  successful  adminis- 
tration of  newspapers  and  magazines 
in  Chicago,  Los  Angeles  and  in  other 
cities  where  the  Hearst  publishing 
empire  had  one  of  its  pilings. 

But  around  here  one  thing  always 
puzzled  them.  They  found  the 
average  Bostonian  didn't  give  a 
damn  about  New  York. 

The  same  indifference  to  the  pace- 
setting  of  New  York  has  been  re- 
ported in  other  fields,  with  the  possi- 
ble exception  of  those  finns,  such  as 
the  security  houses,  where  the  busi- 
ness is  keyed  to  the  "Big  Board." 
New  York  can  become  excited  about 
an  event  or  a  fad  and  confidently 
expect  the  rest  of  the  countr\-  to  fall 
in  line.  And  B'gee  the  countn-  will, 
with  the  exception  of  Boston.  A  case 
in  point ;  for  nearly  a  generation  New 
Yorkers  have  been  invading  "un- 
spoiled" A'emiont  and  in  the  pre- 
war da\s  you'd  find  more  yellow  and 
black  license  tags  on  the  highways 
than  Vermont  plates.  The  New  York 
papers  dripped  with  the  sweetness 
and  simplicity  and  chann  of  Vermont 
and  Dorothy  Canfield  discovered  the 
State  for  a  battalion  of  writers  who 
added  their  bit  to  the  miles  of  Ver- 
mont "copy"  that  flooded  the  coun- 
tr\'. 

The  Bostonian  murmured,  "Huh- 
htih"  and  continued  to  amble  down 
to  the  Cape  or  to  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire  for  his  holidays. 

There  is  something  more  than  an 
assmned  "Har\-ard  Indifference"  be- 
hind this  self-sufficient  attitude. 
Around  here  the  people  have  sort  of 
grown  up  to  form  their  own  opinions 
on  things  thev  read  and  hear  about. 
They  have  their  deep-rooted  fancies 
and  flavors,  too,  as  a  young  friend 
of  ours  found  out  when  she  stopped 
at  a  New  York  soda  fountain  and 
asked  for  a  coff'ee  ice  cream  soda' 


The  clerk  grinned  and  replied:  "We 
don't  carry  it.  .  .  .  How  arc  things  in 
Boston?" 

In  New  York  a  glass  of  beer  is  a 
glass  of  beer.  In  Boston  it's  a  glass  of 
ale  —  probably  a  couple  of  them. 

No,  the  Bostonian  doesn't  fall  in 
line  because  the  rest  of  the  countrv^ 
does  and  once  he  has  formed  his 
opinion  it's  pretty  hard  to  amend  it. 
We  remember  a  fellow  dropping  into 
the  office  one  hot  afternoon  who  was 
just  abovit  fed  np  with  Boston  and 
ever\'body  in  it.  His  job  was  to  put 
on  a  big  pageant  and  he  had  done 
this  sort  of  thing  in  i^ractically  evers' 
large  cit\-  with  remarkable  success. 
A  little  high  pressure  on  the  business 
finns,  an  appeal  to  the  old  civic 
spirit 'and  he  had  their  name  on  the 
dotted  line  for  a  thousand  or  two. 
He  didn't  do  so  well  here  and  he 
summed  up  the  promoter's  birdseye 
view  of  Boston  in  one  sentence: 
"Jees!  The  people  in  this  town  can 
say  'NO'  and  mean  it  more  than  in 
any  other  place  on  earth." 

We  don't  know  whether  this  mul- 
ishness  comes  to  town  in  the  East 
Wind  off  the  harbor  or  if  it  can  be 
traced  to  a  hidden  vitamin  in  the  cod 
fish.  We  ha"\'e  an  idea  its  a  part  of  the 
old  Yankee  reasoning  that  sometimes 
shows  itself  at  the  town  meetings 
hereabouts. 

We  recall  a  town  meeting  incident 
that  shows  this  mental  attitude.  The 
articles  in  the  town  warrant  were 
being  \-oted  on  without  much  discus- 
sion and  old  Lemuel,  who  ne\'er  had 
much  to  say  in  public,  sat  iaack  and 
listened.  He  didn't  open  his  mouth 
until  an  article  was  read  which  would 
appropriate  $1200  to  pa}'  the  instruc- 
tor in  physical  education  his  annual 
salar}'.  Then  Lem  arose  and  made 
his  maiden  speech  for  the  55  years  he 
had  been  attending  town  meetings: 

"Mr.  Moderator,  I  don't  claim  to 
know  much  about  modern  education 
but  I  can't  see  the  point  in  paying 
out  good  money  to  pick  kids  up  at 
their  houses  and  drive  them  to  school 
in  a  bus,  and  then  pay  a  fella  SI 200  to 
walk  them  around  the  common." 

— Joe  Harrington 


lUomenl 


tlohii  E.  Warner 

says: 


^lan^if.  Keep,  Vt 


Hundreds  of  women  includ- 
ing stars  of  stage,  screen 
and  radio  hiave  attained 
more  attractive  hair 
througfi  Warner  treatments. 

If  your  hair  is  too  dry  or 
oily  and  stringy — or  if  it  is 
thinning  out — there  is  no 
charge  for  a  private  scalp 
examination  and  consulta- 
tion. 


Hours:  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday, 
11:00  A.  M.  to  9:00  P.  M.;  Tuesday, 
Thurdiy  and  Saturday,  9:00  A.M.  to 
6:00  P.  M. 

"The  Warner  offices  are  located  Suite  320. 
Little  Building,  corner  of  Boylston  and 
Tremont  Streets     .     .     .     Hubbard  1705 


John  E.  Warner 

and  Associates 

Hair  and  Scalp  Specialists 

BOSTON  -  PITTSBl'RO  -  HARI  KORl) 

philadelphia-detroit-<:iiic:a(;o 
los  angeles 
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The  process  whereby  Canada  Eh-}'  Spur  becomes  a 
zestful,  lively  drink  places  major  emphasis  on  qual- 
ity of  the  syrups  used  and  absolute  purity  of  all 
ingredients.  At  the  bottling  plant,  these  two 
fundamentals  are  given  careful  attention.  The 
method  by  which  Spur  is  bottled  is  shown 
below.    It  is  vour  assurance  of 


Bottled  and  Distributed  l»v  A-1  BEVERAGE  CO..  IW. 

1245  COLUMBUS  AVE.,  BOSTOX  Telephone  GARrison  WIO 


SPORTS  REVIEW 


Ti 


HE  old  Hub  will  be  the  center  of 
activity  in  four  major  sports  this 
month  as  fans  face  a  June  packed 
from  end  to  end  with  spectator 
action.  Suffolk  Downs,  which  opened 
on  Alay  10  for  a  60-day  meeting 
that  may  be  extended,  will  be  pack- 
ing them  in  throughout  the  coming 
month.  Wonderland  Park,  Revere 's 
lush  dog  oval,  begins  a  long  meeting, 
one,  perhaps  two  major  fights  are  in 
the  offing  and,  of  course,  the  two 
major  league  ball  clubs  will  be  on 
display,  approaching  the  middle  of 
the  season. 

At  the  East  Boston  race  track, 
easily  accessible  by  public  com'ey- 
ance,  no  parking  is  permitted  and 
the  huge  lot  which  is  usualh'  loaded 
to  the  gills  with  cars  is  \-awning  an 
invitation  for  a  victor\-  garden. 
Nevertheless,  there's  no  let-down  on 
the  handles,  which  are  virtualh- 
normal,  and  the  good  people  of  Bos- 
ton and  its  vicinity  are  flocking  out 
in  droves  without  the  convenience  of 
their  cars. 

At  this  writing,  there  seems  to  be  a 
good  chance  that  local  fans  will  get  a 
peek  at  Count  Fleet,  the  horse  of  the 
year.  The  Count  has  cleaned  up 
everything  in  sight,  and  this  tooth- 
pick that  runs  like  a  horse  looks  more 
and  more  like  the  best  thing  the 
turf  has  seen  since  the  halcyon  days 
of  Man  O'War. 

The  dog  track,  the  richest  and 
most  successful  in  the  world,  had  its 
best  season  last  year  and,  even  with- 
out benefit  of  unlimited  automobile 
gasoline,  is  in  for  another  big  year, 
judging  by  what  has  happened  at 
Suffolk  and  Narragansett.  The  track 
is  easy  to  get  to  from  all  directions, 
the  dogs  are  the  best  in  the  countrv' 
and  the  handles  are  a  pleasure  to  add 


up.  Dog  men  say  that  Wonderland, 
in  one  night,  used  to  collect  as  much 
as  the  four  Florida  tracks  combined, 
which  is  a  pretty  big  order. 

The  Red  Sox,  who  were  on  the  road 
most  of  May,  will  be  entertaining 
the  customers  at  Fenway  Park  for 
the  first  half  of  this  month.  The 
once-terrific  Yawkeys  have  fallen 
apart.  They  couldn't  stand  the  loss  of 
four  winning  pitchers,  Mickey  Harris, 
Charley  Wagner,  Earl  Johnson  and 
Bill  Butland,  their  first  string  cat- 
cher, Frank  Pytlak,  their  great  short- 
stop, Johnny  Pesky,  their  amazing 
Ted  Williams,  their  smooth  Dominic 
DiMaggio  and  their  regular  right 
fielder,  Lou  Finney.  All  have  gone 
into  the  ser^'ice  except  Finney,  who 
was  chained  to  his  farm  in  Dixie  by 
go\'ernment  decree. 

The  result  has  been  chaos,  the 
price  of  the  best  war  record  of  any 
team  in  the  major  leagues.  Toughest 
man  to  replace  was  DiMaggio  in 
center  field.  With  the  season  four 
weeks  old,  the  Sox  had  tried,  most 
unsuccessfulh',  four  difTerent  gentle- 
men out  there.  If  you  know  where 
they  can  find  somebod}'  to  fill  in  for 
the  duration,  drop  a  line  to  Manager 
Joe  Cronin,  care  Fenway  Park,  city. 

St.  Louis,  Chicago,  Washington 
and  Philadelphia  com^e  in  between 
now  and  June  17  and  the  Yanks  will 
be  here  for  another  big  series  on  the 
25th,  26th  and  27th,  the  latter  for  a 
scheduled  double-header.  There  was 
a  time  when  you  couldn't  get  into  the 
ball  park  when  the  Yanks  were  here. 
They  still  are  likely  to  pack  them  in. 

One  man's  potatoes  is  another 
guy's  peanuts  and,  while  the  Sox 
were  cracking  at  the  seams,  the 
Bra^'es  were  mo^'ing  along  niceh'. 


SPORTS  FOR  MEN 

AT  BOSTONS  MODERN 
RECREATION  CENTER 

★  BASKETBALL 

★  SWIMMING 

★  HANDBALL 

★  SQUASH 

★  BADMINTON 

★  SOFTBALL 

★  TRACK 


Short  Term  Memberships  for 

War  Workers  and 
Men  Preparing  for  Service 

Y.M.C.A. 

316  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 


Health  Centre  Inc. 

137  Federal  Street 
Boston^  Mass. 


Individually  Supervised 
Exercise 


Squash  -  Handball 
Badminton 


Showers,  Steam,  Massage 
and 

Ultra-Violet  Solarium 


Exercise  for  Executives 


LIBerty  9662 
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LOUNGE 


.  .  .  A  favorite  rendez- 
vous where  Smart  M  en 
and  Women  meet  for 
cocktails. 

Tasty,  delicious  hors 
d'oeuvres  prepared 
for  the  gourmet  and 
connoisseur  of  fine 
liquors  .... 

1  'isit  our  iXeu'  Cocktail  Lounge 
for  a  new  sensation  in 
cocktail  pleasure 


PELHAM  HALL 

at  Cooiidge  Corner 
Brookline 

John  H.  O'Connell     Open  3  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 


TELEPHONE 
SECRETARY 


SERVICE.' 


f 


Unique  personal  and  business 
service :  — 

Let  me  take  your  personal 
and  business  telephone 
messages  while  you  are  in 
town  or  moving  in  or  out 
of  the  city. 

Save  your  nickels  and  let 
a  trained  secretary  handle 
your  messages. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 

Call  MISS  BERDNER 

LONgwood  5349 


With  not  much  to  lose  and  e\"erything 
to  gain,  the  Tribe  offset  the  loss  of  a 
few  fairh'  good  ball  players  with  the 
gain  of  a  few  more  fairly  good  ball 
pla}-ers.  They  sent  Eddie  Miller, 
the  best  shortstop  in  the  league,  to 
Cincinnati  and  Ernie  Lombardi,  the 
lumbering  National  League  batting 
champion  to  the  Giants,  lost  Max 
West,  Nanny  Fernandez,  Johnny 
Sain  and  Buddy  Gremp.  among 
others,  to  the  service,  and  they  still 
are  as  good  a  ball  club  as  they  were 
last  year. 

They  hit  the  jackpot  with  a  kid 
third  baseman  named  Joey  Burns, 
Charle}'  Workm^an,  a  rookie  out- 
fielder and  a  couple  of  new  hurlers. 
The>'  picked  up  the  veteran  Johnny 
McCarthy,  who  has  been  going  well 
at  first,  and  Eddie  Joost,  who  cam.e  in 
the  Miller  deal,  is  doing  nicely  at 
second.  White>-  Weitelmann,  who 
has  been  kicking  around  for  several 
years,  turned  out  to  be  a  pretty  fair 
shortstop,  and,  in  general,  the  team 
looks  quite  all  right.  The  Braves 
entertain  the  Giants  on  the  18th  and 
19th,  then  the  Phils  come  in  for  a 
long  series  and,  at  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  second  western  invasion 
begins. 

The  Boston  Boxing  Association, 
run  by  the  Old  Sarge,  Eddie  Mack, 
and  his  sartorial  partner.  Jack 
O'Brien,  are  expected,  at  this  writ- 
ing, to  put  on  an  outdoor  show 
featuring  Willie  Pep  and  Sal  Bartolo 
for  the  New  York  \-ersion  of  the 
world's  featherweight  championshi]), 
at  Bra\es  Field.  The  winner  will 
meet  Jackie  Callura.  the  N.B.A. 
titlist,  and  that  fight  n^a\'  also  come 
this  month. 

• — Al  Hirshberg 


WONDERLAND 
REVERE 

"Home  of 
Greyhound  Racing" 


Ninth  Annual 

Inaugural 
Tuesday,  June  1 

100  Nights  of  racing 
June  thru  September  24 

.\merioa's  foremost  greyhound 
racing  stars  again  this  year  w  ill 
be  seen  in  competition. 


REVERE  RACING 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Kd^^artl  M.  Gallagher,  President 
Krn»*!»t  H.  ^urv.  Treasurer 


SEE  BOSTOX 
THE  XEW  WAY 


We  feel  sure  that  the  traveling 
public  will  enjoy  to  the  utmost 
the  novelty  of  a  ride  in  stylish 
equipment  behind  a  pair  of 
noble  horses,  which  are  again 
coming  into  their  own.  They 
will  know  at  the  same  time  that, 
by  doing  this,  they  are  helping 
to  sa\  e  rubber  and  gas  for 
VICTORY. 


!til4jiHT-«t»EEIXO 
VICTORY  TO!  KS 

All  types  of  carriages 
for  special  party  hire 

Main  Starting  Point 

HOTEL  STATLER 

For  Reservations,  call  HAN.  2000 

THE 
CRAY  LI>E 
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WARTIME  MENUS 


Ti 


HE  green  touch  is  more  than  ever 
the  order  of  the  day  on  June  menus. 
"Green  fingers"  in  early  summer  cook- 
ing are  a*^  important  as  the  "green 
thumb"  in  gardening.  Dcn't  let  them 
slip. 

IVIarkets  are  full  of  fresh  green 
A^egetables,  some  of  them  native 
(and  all  unrationed),  waiting  to  be 
turned  into  salads,  soups  and  vita- 
min-packed dishes  to  add  variety 
and  color  to  the  family  table. 

]\lost  of  us  have  been  using  aspar- 
agus for  weeks.  Now  that  the  nati\'e 
asparagus  is  plentiful  we  are  eager  to 
find  new  ways  of  serving  this  good  old 
standby.  Asparagus  is  a  touchy 
vegetable  to  cook  —  it  just  doesn't 
like  long  cooking.  It  should  be  put 
in  a  pan  —  tightly  covered,  of  course 
—  with  a  \'er}'  little  salted  boiling 
water  in  the  bottom.  And  h'ow  that 
cooking  process  should  be  guarded! 
Use  hawk-eyed  methods  in  watching 
the  vegetable;  when  the  stems  just 
resist  the  fork,  it  is  done. 

Plain  asparagus,  drenched  with  as 
much  butter  as  you  can  spare  and 


seasoned  with  salt  and  pepper,  is 
always  a  treat.  But  if  you  get  a  little 
tired  of  it  —  or  of  asparagus-on- 
toast  — •  tr\' 

Asparagus  Rolls 

4  round  dry  rolls     ^  teaspoon  salt 
1  cup  milk  Pepper 
1  tablespoon  margarine    1  egg 
2  cups  cooked  asparagus  tips 

Cut  tops  from  rolls  and  remove 
crumbs  from  both  tops  and  bottoms. 
Brown  slightly  in  oven.  Scald  milk  in 
double  boiler;  add  margarine,  salt  and 
pepper.  Beat  egg  and  add  slowly  to 
milk,  stirring  constantly.  When 
mixture  is  thickened,  add  asparagus 
tips  (sa\'e  stalks  for  cooked  vegetable 
salad).  Fill  rolls  with  the  mixture. 
Put  on  tops  of  cases  and  set  in  oven 
to  reheat.  Serve  immediately. 

Like  asparagus,  peas  don't  need 
much  dressing  up.  The  great  secret 
of  cooking  them  properly  is  to  get 
them  from  their  growing-places  to  the 
table  as  quickly  as  jjossible.  And 
whatever  you  do,  don't  overcook 
green  peas!  If  you  get  a  little  tired  of 


'By  a  strange  coincidence,  I  know  your  name 
and  I  work  on  the  Draft  Board! 


WITH  MODART'S 

ADJUSTABLE 
LACING  GIRDLES 

To  give  our  customers  the  most  highly 
advanced  design  in  foundation  gaments, 
Modart's  skilled  designers  have  fashioned 
new  garments  which  make  our  former 
conception  of  "corsets"  seem  very  anti- 
quated. These  beautiful  things  are  a  joy 
to  see — a  joy  to  wear.  There  are  types  for 
lively  ladies — styles  for  formal  wear — 
styles  for  business — models  for  every  use. 


WHERE      STYLE  BEGINS 

J  1  !•         LE MONDE 

When  in  BOSTON 
VISIT  Sherman's  for 
comfort  in  corse  try 


Our  corset  clinic  keeps  your  garment 
in  wearable  condition.  Refittings 
free  of  charge. 

Your  figure  problem  becomes  our 
problem.  Let  us  solve  it  for  you  the 
Sherman  way. 


SHERMAN'S 

CORSET  SHOPS 

49  WEST  ST.,  4th  Floor.  Corner  Tremont 
BOSTON,  MASS.    .    .    .    LIBerty  1677 
Open  Wednesday  Evenings 

415  HIGHLAND  AVENUE,  Davis  Square 
SOMERVILLE,  MASS.     SOMerset  3971 
Open  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings 
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Write  for  i» .  . 
Telephone  us 
WEL.  2993 


Single  to-day 
WED  to-morrow 
but  don't  skip  romantic  traditions 

something  old  .  .  on  old  penny 
something  new  .  .  a  new  penny 
something  borrowed  .  .  borrow  a  penny 
something    blue ..  WEDDING  garter 

$1.75 


m  MOORE 


WELLESLEY 


 '  """"  !r:i 


Open  7:30  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M. 

CAFETERIA  SERVICE 

in  the 

BLUE  ROOM 
TABLE  or  SELF  SERVICE 

in  the 

MAPLE  ROOM 
• 

Home  Cooked  Food 
Our  Specialty 


peas  "as  is"  (frankly,  we  don't  believe 
it's  possible),  }'ou  can  give  them  a 
new  fla\'or  b\'  sprinkling  with  a  mix- 
ture of  minced  parsley  and  chives,  or 
more  daringh-,  with  a  dusting  of 
chopped  i>arslc\'  and  green  mint 
leaves. 

At  some  time  or  other,  e\-ery 
native  New  Englander  calls  for  a 
"dish-o'-greens"  prepared  in  the  old- 
time  way  —  boiled  with  bits  of  salt 
pork  to  gi\-e  fla\-or.  With  our  new 
knowledge  of  the  danger  of  losing 
vitamins  and  minerals,  however,  we 
don't  cook  greens  as  long  as  our 
mothers  did,  nor  do  we  use  as  much 
water. 

All  greens  are  \-ersatile  \-egetables, 
but  spinach  is  especially  so.  The 
leaves  lose  little  of  their  rich,  deep 
green  coloring  in  cooking,  making 
them  unusualh'  attracti\'e  in  \-ariou? 
kinds  of  made  dishes  such  as  tim- 
bales  and  souffles  and  in  cream 
soups. 

There  is  nothing  that  adds  more 
interest  to  the  ajji^earance  of  a  June 
luncheon  table  than  a  molded  spinach 
ring,  dotted  with  bits  of  cooked 
beets,  and  used  as  a  fram.e  for 
creamed  shrim])  or  for  creamed  hard- 
boiled  eggs.  A  somewhat  unusual 
combination  for  a  svippcr  or  luncheon 
dish  is  creamed  Spinach  in  Onion 
Cases.  Select  \'ery  large  onions  and 
boil  until  parth-  soft.  Remove 
inside  la>-er  to  fomi  cases.  Fill  with 
creamed  chopjjed  spinach.  Toj)  with 
buttered  crumbs,  mixed  with  1  table- 
spoon cnmibled  Aincrican  cheddat 
cheese.  Place  "nests"  in  a  shallow 
l)an,  add  a  little  water  and  bake  in  a 
moderate  oven  (v?50°F.)  until  onions 
are  soft.  If  desired,  serve  with  ton-ia- 
to  sauce. 

Most  of  us  think  of  cucunibers  as 
vegetables  to  l.-e  eaten  raw,  put  in 
green  salads  or  scoojicd  oi-t  for 
"boats"  to  liold  cralm^eal  salad. 
The\'  are  delicious  when  cooked, 
however,  and  niay  be  useil  in  a  varietx" 
of  ways. 

To  cook  cucumbers,  pare  and  cut 
in  thick  slices  and  boil  in  as  little 
salted  water  as  ])ossible  imtil  tentler. 
Tr\'  serving  them  with  cream  sauce 
to  which  2  tablespoons  of  chojjpcd 
chives  or  grwn  onions  ha\-e  been 
added.      Cucumbers   also  niake  a 


"come-and  come-again"  cream  soup. 
Three  large  cucujiibers  are  enough 
for  the  base  of  a  soup  that  will  ser\'e 
eight  people.  Use  your  favorite 
cream  soup  recipe  and  step  it  up 
with  a  little  onion,  bay  leaf,  and  a 
dash  of  sherr}'.  The  result  will  please 
the  palate  of  the  most  exacting  pre- 
war gourmet. 

Stuffed  cucumbers  are  delicious 
when  served  with  watercress  sand- 
wiches. Use  medivun-sized  cucumbers 
cutting  them  lengthwise  and  scoop- 
ing out  the  pulj)  to  within  yi-mch  of 
the  rim  of  the  shells.  Mash  pulp 
(rem.oving  seeds)  and  combine  with 
dried  cracker  crumbs,  chopjjed  onion 
and  chop])ed  nuts,  minced  left-o\-er 
meat,  fish  or  hardboiled  eggs.  Fill 
the  cases  with  the  mixture.  Top 
with  buttered  cn.mbs.  Set  in  a  little 
water  in  a  shallow  pan.  Bake  in  a 
moderate  o\-en  (350°F.)  for  about  20 
minutes. 

— Ella  Sh.wxox  Bowles 


RAIN  IS  A  PAIN 

This  weath.er  th.at  we're  having  — 

I  don't  know. 
But  seems  to  me  it  ought  to 

make  things  grow 
It  isn't  good  for  golf  or  tennis 
Or  cruising  if  \-ou  could  by  chance 

reach  \'enice 
Neither  does  it  help  a  tan 
Nor  satisfy  the  urge  of  outdoor- 

lo\"ing  n^an. 
But  all  in  all  the  weather  is  so  wet 
That  should  my  garden  start  to  grcnv 

I  bet 

Each  dainty  shrinking  shoot  that 

rears  its  head 
Will  do  its  best  to  grow  back  into  beii. 

— Phil  Bird 
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RECORDINGS 


Beethoven:  Piano  Concerto  Xo.  5, 
Op.  73;  \'ictor  Album  DM  939  {ten 
sides). 


Ti 


HERE  seems  to  be  little  need  at 
this  time  for  a  critical  review  of  the 
new  Schnabel-Stock  recording  of 
Beethoven's  "Emperor"  Piano  Con- 
certo. When  a  man  of  Schnabel's 
recognized  standing  as  an  interpreter 
of  Beethoven  combines  with  an 
excellent  orchestra  under  a  s}'mpa- 
thetic  conductor  like  Stock,  the 
result  is  almost  bound  to  be  good. 
It  certainly  is  in  this  case.  What  is 
left  to  the  reviewer,  then,  is  simply 
to  report  that  the  recording  is  clear, 
resonant,  and  smooth,  and  in  exeTX 
way  matches  the  perfonnance.  Even 
if,  as  is  concei^•able,  one  thinks  he 
has  alread}-  heard  this  concerto  to 
the  point  of  surfeit  in  the  concert 
hall  or  on  the  radio,  it  is  probable 
that  all  hut  the  most  hardboiled 
listener  will  have  to  admit  after 
hearing  a  side  or  two  of  these  records 
that  this  concerto  belongs  in  every 
respectable  record  collection,  so  per- 
suasive is  this  music.  If  it  is  not 
alread}-  in  your  library,  then,  this 
splendid  new  recording  is  the  logical 
one  to  buy. 

Beethoven:  Quartet  Xo.  12.  in  E  flat 
Op.  127;  Columbia  Album  M  537 
{ten  sides). 

What  we  really  should  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about,  however,  is  another 
major  Bee4;hoven  work  which  has  just 
appeared  in  a  recording  that  is  truly 
superlative,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. This  is  the  Quartet  No.  12, 
in  E  flat.  Op.  127  played  by  the 
Budapest  Quartet.  Why  this  delight- 
ful work  should  exer  be  regarded  as 
forbidding  or  difficult  to  listen  to,  at 
least  for  anyone  at  all  familiar  with 
serious  m.usic,  it  is  hard  to  see.  It  is, 
to  be  sure,  long  (ten  sides)  but  so  is 
the   "Pastoral"   Symphony   and  it 


would  be  a  timid  soul  indeed  who 
feared  listening  to  such  friendly 
music  as  the  Symphony.  Likewise 
with  the  Quartet.  Beethoven  seems 
so  inexhaustable  in  the  A-ariety  of 
his  moods  and  his  means  of  expressing 
them  that  one  can  hardly  tire  of 
waiting  to  see  what  he  does  next — or 
of  anticipating  with  pleasure  each 
succeeding  move  as  the  music  be- 
comes well  known.  It  is  hard  to 
decide  which  is  the  greater  perfec- 
tion here  —  the  composition  itself 
or  the  playing  of  it.  The  Budapests 
outdo  themselves.  The  combined 
precision  and  flexibility,  the  prevail- 
ingly excellent  quality  of  tone,  the 
range  of  dynamics,  all  put  to  the 
service  of  interpretating  the  music 
with  intelligence  and  emotion,  place 
us  all  in  debt  to  these  artists  —  and 
to  the  phonograph  compam'  for  the 
exceptionally  fine  recording  that  has 
been  achieved. 

If  anyone  has  any  question  in  his 
mind  as  to  whether  or  not  a  high 
quality  of  record  manufacture  is 
being  maintained  under  war  condi- 
tions, the  answer,  we  should  say,  lies 
in  these  two  recent  releases  of  the 
two  major  companies.  If  any 
sm.oother,  clearer  recordings  have 
e\'er  been  made  we  have  never  heard 
them. 

Faiirc:  Incidental  )in(sic  to  Pelkas 
et  Melisandc.  Op.  80;  Victor  Album 
DM  941  {three  sides)  icith  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  arrangement  of  Dubinii- 
shka  {Russian  Folk  Song). 

It  was  likewise  a  happy  thought  on 
the  part  of  Victor  to  record  Kous- 
sevitzky's  subtle  and  atmospheric 
performance  of  Faure's  "Pelleas," 
not  merely  because  the  jjarticular 
music  is  not  available  in  any  other 
domestic  recording  but  because  there 
is  an  inexcusable  dearth  of  record- 
ings of  Faure's  m_usic  in  general.  No 


—  '  Jp«cia|ti«s/or»l 

Z2  Bromfield  St..  Boston.  Mass. 


On  Records 

Mmiii  Quartet  No.  12 
in  E-flat,  Op.  121 


Any  new  recording  by  the 
Budapest  Quartet  commands 
the  immediate  attention  o\ 
the  musical  world.  And 
the  announcement  of  the 
Beethoven  Op.  127/  one 
of  the  greatest  quartets  in 
music  literature,  is  an  event 
of  first  importance.  "Radiant 
beauty"  are  the  words 
which  best  describe  this 
joyous  work  and  the  mas- 
terly interpretation  by  the 
Budapest  Strings  make  this 
album  wholly  satisfying 
treasure,  for  ail  those  who 
love  and  appreciate  beauti- 
ful music. 

Set  M-MM-537 
Five  1  2-inch  records 

$5.77 


Boston's  Most  Convenient 
Music  Store 

MOSHER 

Ml  sit  CO..  Ine. 

181  Tremont  St. 
BOSTON 

LIBerty  7673 
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We  deliver  within  an  8  mile 
radius !  .  .  . 


Flowers 


77  Walnut  Street 
Newtonville 
Telephone  BIGelow  0600 


Greater  Boston's  Most 
Reasonable  Florist 


BEECHER 
HOBBS 

RECORD 
SHOP 


Many  of  our  customers  have  told 
us  tliat  ours  is  ttie  most  beautiful 
record  shop  they  have  ever  been 
in — and  that  it  has  a  distinctive 
and  pleasant  atmosphere. 


YOU  MUST  VISIT  US  SOON! 

Convenientl>"  reached  from  downtown 
Boston  via  the  Reservoir-Beacon  sul)- 
way  line — one  stop  beyond  Best's  and 
Washington  Square. 


Open  Saturday  evenings  until  ten 

1696  Beacon  Street 
Brookline 

Telephone  ASPinwall  4114 


cop}-  of  this  album  had  come  to 
hand  at  the  time  of  going  to  press 
but  unless  the  recording  engineers  fail 
us  it  will  unquestionably  be  done  to 
perfection.  Koussevitzky  is  wholly 
admirable  in  this  music.  Not  great 
music,  unquestionabh'  overshadowed 
by  Debussy's  extraordinary-  setting 
of  the  same  subject,  it  still  is  imagi- 
native, fragile,  beautiful.  There 
should  be  a  place  for  this  sort  of 
thing  in  anyone's  home. 

The  well-known  Russian  Folk  Song 
"Dubinushka"  (arranged  by  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff)  is  on  the  odd  side,  played 
also,  of  course,  by  the  Boston 
S}-mphon\-. 

Ravel:  Rapsodie  Espagnole;  Col- 
umbia Albtiui  X  234  (four  sides). 

There  arc  two  other  interesting 
new  recordings  of  a  xerx  different 
t}-pe  about  which  a  few  words  should 
be  said.  One  is  Ravel's  "Rapsodie 
Espagnolc,"  ]jlayed  by  Rodzinski 
and  The  Cleveland  Orchestra;  the 
other.  Incidental  music  to  Faure's 
"Pclleas  ct  ]\Ielisande,"  played  by 
Koussevitzky  and  the  B.  S.  O.  It 
was  a  ha]JiJ\-  thought  of  Columbia  to 
record  Ravel's  "evocative"  music. 
(No  other  word  characterizes  it  so 
well!).     For  once,  a  new  recording 


does  not  mereh-  duplicate  music 
already  sufficient  h'  a\-ailable,  for 
this  interesting  and  worthwhile  com- 
position has  not  been  put  on  records 
for  many  years.  What  a  difference 
between  this  music  and  Rimsky- 
Korsakoff's  "Capriccio  Espagnole"! 
They  are  as  far  apart  as  —  well,  as 
Ravel  and  Rimsky-  —  which  is  a 
considerable  distance. 

— Beecher  Hobbs 

POPULAR  DISCS 

In  the  last  few  months  there  has 
been  need  of  a  good  Basic  record, 
and  at  this  point  one  has  been  re- 
leased. It's  title  is  Rusty  Dusty 
Blues  with  Jimjny  Rushing  doing  the 
\-ocal.  It  was  formerly  called  Mama 
Mama  Blues  on  an  old  disc,  but  the 
new  version  is  smoothh'  superior,  and 
up-to-date  with  a  blending  of  saxes 
and  trumpets  that's  anyone's  meat, 
(especially  now  I)  The  reverse  side  is 
an  Oldie-All  of  Me-with  the  title 
selling  itself  and  vocal  by  cute  Lynne 
Shcnnan,  not  to  forget  mentioning  a 
trumpet  chorus  by  Buck  Claxlon 
that  really  rides.  It's  a  Basie  that 
makes  the  waiting  worthwhile. 

— VSRG1N'I.\  ST.\XISL.\fS 


'Don'i  just  stand  there  looking  at  it — 
lap  it  up  or  so))ietliing!" 
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SUFFOLK  DOWNS 

Racing  Daily  thru  July  17 

* 

Daily  Double  Closes  2:15 

Post  Times: 
1st  Race  2:30 — 6th  Race  6:00 


^^^^ 


It's  a  wonderful  feeling  io  know  since  a  permanent  means  so  mucfi  in 
the  appearance  of  your  hair    it's  being  done  in  the  Elizabeth  Arden  way. 

Special  creams  and  lotions  ccnditicn  the  hair  during  the  process  so  that 
when  you  emerge  from  these  expert  hands,  you  just  know  you  will  have 
a  beautiful,  natural  wave  .  .  .  that  with  the  Elizabeth  Arden  technique  of 
permanent  waving,  you  will  have  achieved  the  Elizabeth  Arden  look 

Elizabeth  Arden  Permdnent  lUdue.  15.00  dnd  up 

Before  your  permanent,  why  net  consult  an  Elizabeth  Arden  hair  special- 
ist about  your  hair  and  what  it  needs  ...  she  will  be  happy  to  arrange  a 
consultation  if  you  cell  Kenmore  4783. 


24  NEWBURy  STREET  •   BOSTON,  MASS. 


COCKTAILS-DINNER 


HUNT 

no  OM 

at  the 

BEACONSFIELD 

1731  BEACON  ST.  BROOKLINE 


OPEN  FROM  5  RM.  (I  P.M.  SUNDAYS) 


C.  Urbane  Pierce,  General  Manager 
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FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


U;  S.  O. 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Conmon. 
Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 
Social  Events.    Ticket  Office — Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston — Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newburv  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Plac^Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Tremont  Temple  Service  Center,  82  Tre- 

mont  St. — Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,  Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 
Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 
80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
.d  bath,  Ken.  6700.    Dormitory  accom- 
tions  50c  or  less,  at  anv  following 
ter: 

y  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 
Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 


BxuTOUghs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  only) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge — Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave. — 

Ken.  7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterj-march  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodging  ac- 
commodations. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &'  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the 
distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in 
and  around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Bud- 
dies Club  with  a  window  opening  on  Boston 
Common.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  Liberty  7968. 
Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.J\L-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Sen.'ice  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Armv 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
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IT'S  NEW 
IT'S  PATRIOTIC 
IT  SAVES  TIME 

ONE  STOP 

Banking  Service 

Find  out  how  you  can  enjoy 
the  simplicity  and  economy 
of  this  service  .  .  . 

MERCHANTS 

CO-OPERATIVE  BANK 

24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co'O  p  eratioe  E ank  in  New  England 


V/Htnt  OOOOfOOD 

IS  cfUciou5LY  sinvto 


FREDA'S 

Capri 

RESTAURANT 

175  HANOVER  ST. 

^         Your  Host  ^ 

HENRY  JR. 
★ 

SPECIAL  DINNERS 


PARTIES  INVITED 


Ca//LAF.  8000 


CHEFS  SPECIALS 

RAVIOLI,  SPAGHETTI 
CHICKEN  CACCIATORE 
CHARCOAL  BROILED 
STEAKS  -  LOBSTERS 


Spacious  Dining  Salon 
Dancing    -    Cocktail  Bar 

OPEN  DAILY 
from  11  A.  M.  to  1  A.  M. 
SUNDAYS  AT  NOON 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Musexim,  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge. Art  exhibitions,  including  El 
Grecos,  Aztec,  Tintorettos,  Copley  Prints, 
and  early  American  pre-historic  exhibi- 
tions; special  exhibits. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  210  Beacon  Street. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  favma,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

Univereity  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Musexmi,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserv^a- 
tion  of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  rea^h  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  0)i 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Gardens  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  ^assacre.  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  bv 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground,  Charter  Street. 
To  be  fovmd  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides":  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  Old  North 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary  activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near  | 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names  i 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and  . 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School  v 
Streets.    The   British   worshipped  ha«  I 
during  the  Siege.    Was  first  Unitarian  V 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

Old  North  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily.  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washingt<m 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
diiring  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily.  9-6. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary- 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1832. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  house  in  city  of  Boston, 
with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily.  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Prado,  Hanover  Street. 
Cyrus  Dalin's  masterpiece  in  opinion  of 
critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Re- 
vere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  0< 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 
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GOOD  FOOD  . . .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Car\-er  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

Ruby  Foo's  Den,  6  Hudson  St.  (DEVon- 
shire  6939).  Famed  for  its  complete 
menu  of  Chinese  delicacies.  Favorite 
late-at-night  spot  for  after  the  theatre 
or  after  dancing.  Open  until  3  A.  M. 
Authentic  Oriental  atmosphere. 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  ser\"ed  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 

SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Hi-Ho  Oyster  House,  462  Stuart  St.  (COM. 
8307),  just  opposite  the  Copley  Theatre. 
An  excellent  place  to  lunch  or  dine  on  a 
wide  selection  of  sea  food  dishes. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 

FINE  FOOD 

Blue  Door,  162  Stuart  Street,  headlines 
home-cooked  food  as  a  specialty  and 
backs  up  the  claim  with  splendid,  taste- 
ful meals.  Both  cafeteria  and  table  ser- 
vice here. 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "]Met". 

Dinty  Moore's  Hickory  House,  611  (rear) 
Washington  Street.  (HUBbard  9040). 
"It's  in  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre"  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  ex- 
cept Sunday  for  luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  . 
Food  definitely  of  the  quality  kind.  Try 
a  charcoal  broiled  steak. 

Fenmore  Cafe,  1296  Boylston  St.  (Opposite 
Fenway  Park).  Sidewalk  Cafe  for  out- 
door lovers,  air-conditioned  interior  and 
unique  Spanish  decor.  Noontime  busi- 
ness men's  specials.  Open  daily  until 
1  a.  m. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  vSundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  sen'ice. 

Hi-Da-Way,  Boylston  Place  (DEV.  9346). 
Slogan  of  "Boston's  Nicest  Eating  Place" 
is  backed  up  by  fine  food  and  good  ser- 
vice. 


Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 

Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  dancing  to 
Pete  Herman's  orchestra.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 

Hunt  Room  at  the  Beaconsfield,  1731 
Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  offers  the 
diner  restful,  attractive  surroundings  and 
fine  food.  For  cocktails  or  dinner,  this 
is  an  outstanding  place  to  go. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street;  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Red  Coach  Grill,  43  Stanhope  Street, 
Boston.  Just  three  minutes  from  Cop- 
ley Square,  and  a  spot  where  the  big 
appetite  gets  every  attention.  Special- 
izing in  charcoal-broiled  steaks,  chops, 
and  lobster. 

Tudor  Village,  94  Mass.  Avenue  next  to 
Mass.  Station  is  an  unusually  attractive 
spot  where  food  and  fine  liquors  are  em- 
phasized as  specialties.  Prices  are  very 
reasonable,  too. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family, 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertain  ment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  supper  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room,  too. 

Niles  Oasis,  76-78  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
4500) .  Excellent  food  at  moderate  prices. 
Entertainment  nightly.  Tallest  drinks 
in  town  are  high-spot  here. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  click  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Shangri-La,  130  Boylston  Street,  (HUB. 
1950)  starts  the  dinner  hour  off  at  5 
p.  m.  and  offers  sparkling  floor  shows  as 
well  as  good  food.  A  good  place  to 
combine  dining  with  entertainment  of 
top  calibre. 

Sheraton  Roof,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).    Dancing  to   Don   Dudley  and 
orchestra.    No  cover  charge.    Enjoy  the  , 
cool  breezes  off  the  Charles  River  while 
dining  on  superbly  prepared  dishes. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitelv  on  the  exclusive  side. 

Silver  Dollar  Bar,  644  Washington  St.  The 
longest  bar  in  the  world,  and  a  spot 
famous  for  good,  continuous  fun.  Ex- 
cellent floor  show  in  attractive  Blue 
Terrace  Room. 

LIGHT  SNACKS 

Moakley's,  280  Tremont  Street,  opposite 
the  Bradford  Hotel.  Slogan  "Where 
Sportsmen  Meet"  is  backed  up  here  by 
presence  of  local  celebrities  of  the  sports 
world.  Food  and  liquor  good.  Atmos- 
phere, ditto. 

Twelve  Eighty  Lounge  at  Pelham  Hall, 
Coolidge  Comer,  Brookline,  puts  the 
emphasis  on  cocktails  with  tasty  hors 
d'oeuvres  that  rate  compliments  from 
the  gourmets.  For  very  pleasant  sur- 
roundings and  fine  drinks,  visit  this 
place. 
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COMMON  TALK 


Ad-Of-The-Month 


H< 


ow  well  the  Army  has  impressed 
resotircefulness  and  quick-thinking  on 
its  feminine  branch  was  driven  home 
to  us  one  fair  Sunday  in  June. 
Weaving  our  way  through  the  classi- 
fied ad  section,  past  horse  auctions, 
pets,  and  miscellaneous  piano  offer- 
ings, we  crashed  hard  into  a  terse 
little  ad  tucked  quietly  under  the 
Clothing  Classification : 

"WAAC  wants  pastel  angora 
sweater,  34-38;  shoes,  6>^B;  better 
dress,  12-14." 

Good  food  and  routine  certainly 
expands  the  figure,  but  what  about 
the  feet?  Doesn't  marching  have  a 
broadening  effect  there,  too? 

Yes-  Yes  Department 

All  right.  So  we  read  newspapers 
all  the  time.  We  like  them.  We  like 
the  spice  we  can  expect,  too.  An- 
other Boston  newspaper  has  light- 
ened our  load  consi-lerably  with  the 
following  stor\^  The  typographical 
errors  aie  not  ours  this  time.  That's 
the  only  thing  of  which  we  are  sure. 
Here  goes: 

"Workiing  through  the  nibht,  muni- 
cipal laborers  early  this  morning 
had  moved  300  tons  of  ruble  where 
the  abandoned  normal  school  col- 
lapsed last  night,  and  found  no 
bodies.  Boys  had  been  seen  playing 
nearby  a  few  minutes  before  a  60- 
foot  section  of  roof,  and  second,  third 
and  fouth  floors  collapsed  with  a 
roar  which  attracted  2500  spectators 
to  the  top  of  Saint  Ann's  hill. 


"Boys  had  consistently  used  the 
bat-haunted,  gaunt  structure  in  their 
games,  despite  police  notices  posted 
almost  every  10  feet.  The  State 
school  was  abandoned  in  1932  when  a 
teachers'  college  was  constructed 
here.  A  flying  squirrel  can  jump  60 
feet  with  ease  and  some  have  been 
observed  to  take  200-foot  leaps  from 
tree  to  tree." 

Oh,  well,  anything  can  happen 
when  bricks  fall. 


Good  Time 


N( 


lOT  until  the  other  dav  did  we 
realize  what  a  vital  place  in  Boston 
life  the  clock  in  the  Park  Street 
Church  steeple  holds.  Squirming 
out  of  the  subway  on  the  first  rush, 
we  noted  five  pedestrians  gaping  up 
at  the  big  clock,  astonishment  blank- 
ing out  every  other  expression.  Look- 
ing upward,  ditto,  we  saw  the  minute 
hand  disappearing  through  a  small 
hole  on  the  clock  face,  guided  by  a 
human  arm  of  relatively  pigmy 
proportions.  Being  appointment- 
bound,  the  matter  had  to  wait  on  a 
later  date.  But  no  one,  no  vandalous 


character,  can  pull  the  arm  off  the 
Park  Street  Church  clock  without 
hearing  more  from  us.  We  went 
around  to  find  out  how  come. 

The  sexton,  a  shy,  retiring  gentle- 
man with  an  English  accent,  was  in 
the  kitchen  polishing  brass.  Much 
as  he  regretted  it,  he  did  not  know 
anything  about  the  inner  mechanism 
of  the  clock.  Oh,  a  little  bit, 
perhaps,  but  nothing  to  compare 
with  the  mastery  of  the  gentleman 
who  took  the  hand  off  before  otir 
very  eyes.  That  was  the  clock 
repairer,  a  man  with  a  passion  for 
clocks.  Li  the  meantime,  the  sexton 
would  do  his  best  by  us. 

The  clock  is  a  Howard  mod.el,  with 
gold  leaf  face.  It  was  installed  in  the 
church  around  1909,  and  has  kept 
impressively  accurate  time  through- 
out the  years.  Once  a  week,  it  is 
wound  by  hand  crank,  and  regularly, 
of  course,  certain  adjustments  are 
made.  Few  clocks  as  large  as  this 
are  strictly  accurate  because  the 
weight  of  the  large  hands  sweeping 
downward  tends  to  keep  the  clock 
a  minute  or  so  off.  Each  time, 
however,  that  anything  drastic  hap- 
pens to  the  majestic  timepiece,  the 
church  receives  himdreds  of  letters 
and  phone  calls  asking  what's  wrong. 
But  through  the  years,  the  clock 
has  been  a  consistently  accixrate 
landmark  for  the  thousands  who 
pause  on  the  Mall  to  check  the  hour. 

The  sexton  gave  us  the  data  •with 
dignity,  and  started  back  to  work  on 
the  brass.  As  we  started  to  leave,  he 


added  another  bit  of  information 
in  the  interests  of  scientific  research. 
The  clock  has  been  acting  up  of  late, 
although  nothing  to  worry  about. 
As  to  the  reason,  the  sexton  hazarded 
a  guess. 

"It  gets  dust}',  this  being  Boston. 
The  clock,  of  course." 

Bird  Talk 

The  M^mah  bird,  "Raffles,"  re- 
cently in  Boston  with  Mrs.  Carveth 
WeUs,  is  a  talking  bird  of  great 
character.  He  represents  the  perfect 
compromise  between  a  parrot,  a 
canary,  and  a  well-mannered  black 
bird.  In  fact,  "Raffles"  is  just  the 
right  bird  to  star  in  a  certain  hotel 
lobby  we  know.  He  could  keep  the 
canaries  well  in  hand.  He  could  tell 
'em,  courteously:  "Cut  it  out,  kids. 
Save  your  voices  for  cooler  weather!" 
And  we'll  lay  odds  the  canaries 
would  obey. 

Anyway,  "Raffles"  appeared  re- 
cently in  the  spacious  Infants'  De- 
partment of  one  downtown  depart- 
ment store,  complete  with  cage, 
microphone,  and  Fred  Allen  radio 
program  in  the  offing.  There  was 
some  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  whether 
we  would  be  crowding  the  kiddies  if 
we  sat  in  on  the  noontime  show,  but 
one  glance  around  the  department 
settled  that  for  us.  Draped  over 
fragile  cribs,  balanced  on  tables 
filled  with  pink  and  blue  whatnots, 
hung  the  biggest  crowd  of  grown-ups 
we've  seen  an^-where  of  late.  Not 
only  women,  but  men.  "Raffles", 
smash  success  on  a  previous  Fred 
Allen  broadcast,  pulled  big  crowds 
in  tor  every  show. 

On  the  dot  of  12:30,  Mrs.  Carveth 
Wells,  a  personable  young  woman 
with  an  excellent  platfonn  manner, 
appeared  before  the  cage.  Before 
"Raffles"  did  his  turn,  she  infonned 
the  crowd,  she  would  demonstrate 
the  authentic  use  and  styling  of  the 
sarong  and  sari.  Dorothy  Lamour's 
name  got  in  there  somehow,  of 
course,  but  the  exhibition  was  more 
on  the  practical  than  the  HolhT\-ood 
side. 

The  sarong,  a  modest  chunk  of 
cloth,  is  wrapped  around  the  chest. 
To  fasten  it,  the  breath  is  held,  the 


"They  must  be  yours.    Mine  alivays  have  two  heads." 


corner  tucked  in,  and  the  breath  thing  bothering  us  is  whether  ^IlfL 
exhaled  to  fit.  The  figure  is  cov-  Wells  and  "Raffles"  are  good-wiB 
ered,  but  good.  The  anchorage,  minus 
buttons,  pins  or  zippers,  is  solid. 
The  sarong,  we  were  told,  is  a  little 
fashion  niiniber  native  to  the  Dutch 
West  Indies  and  to  Mala}-a.  The 
sari,  close  neighbor  in  general  ap- 
pearance yet  vastly  different  in 
draping,  is  the  Jane  Engle  model  of 
India,  \\niile  the  sarong  is  a  briefie, 
the  san  is  a  longer  edition  that  relies 
on  front  pleats  for  chic. 

Getting  back  to  "Raffles,"  star  of 
one  Fred  Allen  broadcast  and  due  for 
a  repeat  visit  the  following  Sunday, 
the  bird  is  downright  brilliant.  He 
salutes  a  pretty  girl  with,  splendid 
logic  by  saying,  "Hello,  pretty  babv!" 
He  whistles  the  national  anthem 
better  than  we  can  sing  it,  and  he  has 
a  superb  sense  of  timing.  Just  when 
you  think  he  is  going  to  niuff  a  stimt 
he  comes  tlirough  with  the  right 
answer  or  action.  He  catches  his 
Grapes  of  Reward  after  every  trick 
with  enviable  elan.    Now  the  only 


ambassadors  for  some  machine-gunr 
making  zipper  company,  or  whether 
"Raffles"  came  here  to  polish  up  his 
Boston  accent  for  the  Fred  Allen 
program. 

High  Cost  of  Love 

A  FRIEND  of  ours  has  been 
notified  that  the  telephone  company 
approves  her  long  distance  calls  to 
her  Service  sweetheart,  but  there 
will  be  a  slight  additional  depoat 
of  S50  necessar\-  (in  spite  of  two 
years  prompt  payment)  on  future 
romantic  sessions.  Once  again,  prac- 
ictal  business  defends,  itself  from 
cupid's  red  ink.  We  can  imagine 
ovir  friends  in  the  midst  of  a  third 
"I  miss  you  so  much  .  .  ."  being  told 
i  n  precise ,  pearl-grey  acce  nts :  ' '  There 
will  be  a  slight  deposit  of  SIO  for 
the  next  three  romantic  minutes.  So 
sony." 
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Official  Communique 

We  have  been  moping  around  the 
iffices  for  several  days  now,  brooding 
ver  a  polite  but  positive  letter 
lictated  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. The  letter  tells  us  we  are 
to  move  from  our  eighth  floor  perch 
to  one  of  two  other  locations  in  the 
same  Park  Square  building.  The 
feelings  aroused  in  our  collective 
bosoms  must  be  something  like  those 
f  the  good  farmers  whose  homes  and 
lands  were  found  essential.  No  more 
familiar  location  of  waste-baskets  for 
us  to  miss;  no  more  reaching  for  the 
paste  pot  in  the  same  old  spot;  no 
more  delusions  of  importance  as 
the  elevator  girls  click  to  the  correct 
floor  stop  without  question.  Those 
are  the  httle  losses  in  life  that  leave 
their  mark.  But  being  the  willing 
\-ictims  of  the  Army  Air  Force 
Decentralization  Program  of  Right 
Field  gives  us  back  a  measure  of 
confidence. 

Starting  ahnost  from  scratch,  the 
A.A.F.D.P.R.F.  opened  with  three 
men  in  the  office.  Comm_anding 
Officer  Major  William  Porter  Farns- 


worth,  prominent  New  York  contract 
lawyer  in  peace-time,  has  built  him- 
self a  fine,  alert  staff  of  115  clear- 
eyed  men  to  date,  performing  service 
functions  for  all  New  England.  And 
the  Right  Field  is  not  finished  yet. 
It  is  growing  like  the  vegetables  in 
Victory  Garden  photos — bigger  and 
bigger  by  the  minute.  Maybe  the 
spirit  is  catching,  too.  Moving  to 
the  sixth  floor  nets  us  a  bigger  office. 
The  next  move  may  give  us  Fenway 
Park,   center  field. 

Bigger  Runways 

Now  that  Governor  Saltonstall 
has  signed  the  Airport  Bill  providing 
for  four  5000-foot  runways  at  the 
East  Boston  Airport,  the  first  step  is 
taken.  A  faint  glimmer  of  hope  for 
Boston's  air  future  parts  the  dark 
clouds.  No  longer  will  the  big  trans- 
port pilots  have  to  worry  about  over- 
shooting the  field  and  ending  up  as 
part  of  the  fourth  race  at  Suffolk. 
No  longer  will  Boston  passengers 
have  to  worry  about  parachuting  off 
the  express  run  from  Europe  for  a 
plate  of  beans. 


Subway  Saga 

At  8:45  p.m.,  on  June  14,  we 
tottered  into  another  of  our  subway 
cars  and  hung  from  a  strap.  Beside 
us,  a  tall,  distinguished  gentleman 
dangled  on  another  strap.  His  lips 
were  moving,  his  face  was  flushed, 
and  he  kept  lifting  his  feet,  one  and 
then  the  other,  off  the  floor.  A  sudden 
lull  in  the  clatter  brought  his  words 
out  starkly  against  the  silence. 

"Oh,  my  feet!  Number  17,  you're 
killing  me.  Why  doesn't  that  woman 
get  up  and  give  me  her  seat?" 

Heads  Up 

The  other  scaldingly  hot  day,  the 
Coast  Guardsmen  paraded  on  the 
Common.  The  band,  worn  out  with 
blowing,  beating,  and  marching,  aU 
at  once,  was  given  time  off,  while 
three  Scotch  bagpipers  took  over. 
When  the  band,  rested  and  cool, 
returned  to  duty,  it  swung  into  that 
fine  old  "folk"  song — -Take  It  Off. 
Shoulders  straightened,  heads  came 
up,  and  when  last  seen  the  saUors 
were  marching  like  revived  supermen. 


You  went  away  and  left  the  refrigerator  door  open  again!'' 
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Trouble  is  you  can't  wrap 
barbed  wire  and  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  up  in  the  same  pack- 
age. Tom  Jefferson  could  have  told 
you  that,  and  he  wrote  the  second 
and  almost  invented  the  first. 

Tom  Jefferson  was  no  shrewd 
Yankee  from  up  Massachusetts  way; 
just  a  level-headed  fellow  who  work- 
ed a  Virginia  farm  between  invent- 
ing gadgets  and  being  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  liked  to  go 
stand  on  a  green  hilltop  and  smell 
things  growdng.  He  liked  to  look  at 
the  blue  mountains  and  figure  how 
there  was  room  beyond  them  for  al- 
most every  man  on  earth  in  those 
days  to  be  his  own  boss. 

Tom  Jefferson  would  have  known 
you  covildn't  put  folks  behind  barbed 
wire  and  have  the  Declaration  mean 
anything  at  all. 

Of  course,  Tom  was  wrong  about 
some  things,  too.  He  lived  to  see 
the  first  locomotive  and  had  his 
doubts.  He  never  thought  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  would 
work  ^vith  railroads  tearing  across 
the  country  and  banks  and  stores 
and  factories  in  almost  every  town. 
He  had  an  idea  a  man  could  be  free 
only  on  his  own  farm. 

But  he  wasn't  altogether  WTong;  not 
by  a  sight.  He  knew  that  if  a  body 
could  invent  a  better  gun  to  shoot 
gophers  with,  somebody  else  might 
come  along  and  tinker  with  the  idea 


and  end  up  with  a  gun  that  would 
kill  more  people.  He  could  have 
almost  told  Or\'ille  Wright  that  a 
crackpot  named  Hitler  would  take 
that  little  man-carrying  box-kite  at 
Kittyhawk  and  try  to  turn  it  into 
something  to  conquer  the  world. 

Folks  in  America  had  a  priority  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
but  Jefferson  would  be  the  first  to- 
day to  agree  that  they  can  no  longer 
have  exclusive  rights  to  it.  The  im- 
mortal truths  in  it  are  either  self- 
evident  for  all  people  or  for  none. 
It  has  taken  a  lot  of  teaching  to  con- 
vince us  that  Li  Hoy  Foo  has  got  to 
be  secvire  on  his  Yangtze  farm  if 
there  is  to  be  an  end  to  air  raid  drills 
in  Seattle  and  Palm  Beach.  To 
some  the  lesson  may  not  even  yet  be 
clear. 

Tom  Jefferson  lived  to  be  an  old 
man.  He  invented  a  lot  of  things. 
Had  he  lived  longer,  he  might  have 
invented  the  telegraph,  the  electric 


light,  maybe  even  the  radio  and  the 
airplane.  Anj'way,  he  could  have 
guessed  they  were  coming,  that  the 
world  would  grow  smaller,  that  in 
time  the  validity  of  the  Declaration 
would  be  challenged  not  only  by 
Tidewater  Tories  but  by  men  and 
ideas  across  the  whole  world. 

He  would  have  known  there  could 
be  no  compromise.  He  would  have 
known  that  you  cannot  wTap  barbed 
wire  and  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence up  in  the  same  package. 
He  would  have  kno'wn  that  the 
world  cannot  exist  half-sla^'e  and 
half-free. 

Looked  at  Tom's  way,  our  war 
aims  are  not  hard  to  figure  out. 
They  are  as  simple  as  his  Declaration 
of  Independence.  And  as  moving 
and  majestic. 

We  trust  this  is  the  last  Fourth  of 
July  it  will  ever  be  necessary  to  have 
to  point  them  out. 

—THE  BOSTOXIAN. 
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MY  LIFE  WITH  THE  BOOK  CLUB 


JjOjME  months  ago  I  got  a  letter 
from  Clifton  Fadiman-Sinclair  Lewis- 
Carl  Van  Doren- Alexander  WooUcott. 
With  the  customary  disinterest  of  a 
person  whose  mail  is  definitely  tinged 
with  bills,  advertisements  from  m.ail- 
order  shirt-houses,  and  appeals  from 
missionaries  in  the  dark  regions  of 
Alabama,  I  tore  open  the  envelope 
and  read,  "To  the  interested  recipient 
f  this  note.  Greetings!"  I  had  been 
lid  that  President  Roosevelt  was 
L-nding  out  letters  that  began  with 
Greetings"    and,    too   excited  to 
alize  that  Clifton  Fadiman,  Sinclair 
.ewis,  Carl  Van  Doren,  and  the 
iate  Alexander  WooUcott  were  not 
members  of  Draft  Board  No.  79,  I 
went  into  a  spectacular  and  appro- 
priate swoon. 

With  returning  consciousness  I 
read  on  and  my  ini}tial  resentment 
at  the  Messrs.  Fadiman,  Lewis,  Van 
Doren,  and  WooUcott  gave  way  to  a 
feeUng  of  mingled  pleasure  and  grati- 
tude. "We  think  j-ou  wiU  be  inter- 
ested in  this  news,  that  we  are  now 
engaged  in  a  series  of  conferences 
intended  to  bring  a  new  kind  of 
satisfaction  into  your  life,"  the  letter 
said.  And  in  an  accompanying, 
sparkling  brochure  of  just  the  type 
you'd  expect  of  any  or  aU  four  such 
cosmopolites  it  was  pointed  out  that 
vhile  there  is  a  lot  to  be  said  in  favor 
f  sex,  of  drinking,  and  of  sports, 
ihere  is  also  a  lot  to  be  said  against 
sex,  and  drinking,  and  sports — but 
that  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against 
reading,  "the  greatest  satisfaction 
in  life."  The  other  folder  explained 
the  plan  under  which  they,  as  The 
Readers'  Club,  selected  and  dis- 
tributed each  month  a  book  which, 
previously  printed,  had  not  won  the 
attention  it  merited,  and  how  they 
wouldn't  be  content  until  I  shared 
the  pleasure  they  found  in  planting  a 
book  in  someone  else's  heart,  "a 
form  of  fertilization  (to  quote  Mr. 
WooUcott)  which  is  one  bachelor's 
substitute  for  the  over-rated  gratifi- 
cation of  begetting  children." 

Now  I'm  a  sucker  for  book  clubs. 
But  even  if  I  weren't,  the  mere 
thought  of  Clifton  Fadiman  hustling 
through  "Information,  Please"  and 
out  of  the  studio  before  vou  could 


say,  "Encyclopedia  Brittanica";  or 
of  the  late  Alexander  WooUcott 
swimming  over  from  his  island  in 
Vermont  to  rush,  panting,  to  a  plane 
to  New  York;  or  of  Sinclair  Lewis 
gouging  the  grease  paint  of  "Angela 
is  22"  out  of  his  wrinkles  and  out  of 
his  memor\"  and  of  aU  three  con- 
verging on  Chairman  Van  Doren  to 
hold  a  conference  designed  to  bring 
satisfaction  into  my  life  would  have 
worn  me  down.  Earth  knows  no 
biblio-resistance  equal  to  that  over- 
whelming scene. 

So  I  just  signed  and  returned  the 
enclosed  card,  and  waited  for  the 
books  that  were  going  to  fill  the  gap 
in  my  life  that  was  so  obvious  it 
could  be  seen  in  New  York. 

About  a  month  passed  and  no  book 
came.  Nor  did  I  get  the  scheduled 
announcement  of  what  the  book 
would  be.  But  at  approximately 
weekly  intervals  I  got  three  letters 
from  Clifton  Fadiman-Sinclair  Lewis- 
Carl  Van  Doren-Alexander  WooUcott 
telling  me  that  they  thought  I'd  be 


interested  in  the  news  that  they  were 
now  engaged  in  a  series  of  confer- 
ences intended  to  bring  a  new  kind  of 
satisfaction  into  my  life.  The  first 
one  I  passed  off  as  a  very  natiiral 
mistake  of  an  overly-enthusiastic 
mailing  clerk.  The  second  and  third 
convinced  me  that  either  I  must  be  a 
particularly  tough  nut  to  supply 
reading  matter  for — or  that  those 
"conferences"  probably  bore  a  lot 
more  resemblanae  to  a  battle  royal 
between  fom  Sheridan  Whitesides 
than  they  did  to  a  session  at  a 
Geneva  Round  Table. 

Another  month  passed.  Did  the 
book  selection  for  that  month  come? 
It  did  not.  But  you  know  what  did 
come!  That's  right — more  letters 
from  Fadiman,  Lewis,  Van  Doren, 
WooUcott  and  Co.  telling  me  they 
were  engaged  in  a  series  of  confer- 
ences aimed  at  bringing  a  new  kind 
of  satisfaction  into  my  life. 

Time  marched  on.  The  world 
turned  upside  down  and  History- 
leaped  at  us  from  the  front  pages 
day  after  day.  The  Yanks  won 
another  World  Series.  "Tobacco 


'He' 


Geo.  CoiviEAu 


ivs  born  with  a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth.    The  knife 
and  fork  are  a  present  frcm  Emily  Post." 


Road"  ended  its  New  York  run. 
Hitler  called  on  the  Russians  and 
was  given  the  cold  shoulder.  The 
Japs  bombed  Pearl  Harbor  and  we 
were  at  war.  Alickey  Rooney  grew 
up  and  took  a  wife.  But  still  no 
books  came  to  me.  Still  those  four 
literary  lamas  sat  on  their  four 
literar}^  lounges,  conferring.  Just  as 
regularly  as  the  months  rolled  around 
I  failed  to  get  a  book.  But  much 
more  often  than  monthly  I  got  a 
letter  telling  me  you-know-what, 
and  would  I  sign  and  return  the 
enclosed  card. 

I  suppose  I  should  have  done 
something  about  this  unusual  situa- 
tion. I  did  go  so  far  as  to  wonder 
whether  others  had  joined  this  non- 
reading  Readers'  Club  and,  if  so,  if 
they  were  getting  books.  And  I 
contemplated  going  to  New  York, 
busting  into  one  of  those  "confer- 
ences," and  telling  my  erstwhile 
guides  to  good  literature  that,  while 
I  appreciated  all  they  were  doing 
for  me,  it  would  have  to  stop. 
Really,  I'm  not  worth  it. 

But  I  didn't  go.  Besides  being 
slow  to  action,  I  lived  in  a  state  of 
anticipation,  hoping  against  hope 
that  next  month  a  book  would  come. 
And  then  I  realized  that,  whether 
the  promised  intellectual  enrich- 
ment came  or  not,  I  had  in  those 
letters  a  tie,  however  unsubstantial, 
with  four  giants  of  literature  that  I 
couldn't  renounce.  Fear  that  they 
would  abandon  the  whole  project 
and  retire  to  their  respective  estates 
or  give  me  up  as  "unbookable," 
gripped  me.  Ajid  out  of.  that  fear 
grew  the  realization  those  letters 
had  become  an  integral  part  of  my 
life,  as  indispensable  to  me  as  olive 
oil  to  an  antipasto.  I  looked  for 
them  with  the  eagerness  of  an  old 
man  watching  for  his  Old  Age  Pension 
check.  Every  morning  found  me  at 
the  window  straining  for  the  cheering 
sight  of  the  mailman's  tobacco- 
stained  smile  and  chaplinesque  walk. 
We  had  arranged  a  signal  between 
us.  If  he  tiimed  the  comer  wearing 
his  cap  with  the  peak  at  the  back  it 
meant  the  conferences  were  going  on 
and  a  new  kind  of  satisfaction  was 
coming  into  my  life.  (O  Joy  Un- 
bounded!) And  if  he  had  a  book  he 
was  to  turn  three  cartwheels  and 


Cakewalk  down  the  street,  scattering 
the  mail  to  the  winds. 

Now  comes  the  rub.  With  one 
fell,  foul  swoop  my  literary  liege 
lords  were  metamorphasized  into 
QuisUngs.  One  gloomy  day  there 
came  another  letter  from  Clifton 
Fadiman-Sinclair  Lewis-Carl  Van 
Doren-Alexander  Woollcott.  It  was 
a  bin  for  a  book  called  The  Murderer's 
Companion. 

Well,  you  could  have  knocked 
me  down  with  a  Flying  Fortress. 

Now  I'm  going  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  Readers'  Club.  Maybe  they 
send  out  books.  Maybe  there  is 
such  a  book  as  the  one  they  wotdd 
charge  me  for,  though  I  doubt  it. 
And  I'm  going  to  tell  them  that  if 
they  send  out  books,  and  if  there  is 
such  a  book,  I  never  saw  The  Mur- 
derer's Companion.  1  never  even  saw 
the  murderer — nor  the  corpus  delicti. 
I  was  not  an  accessory  before,  and  I 
refuse  to  be  one  after,  the  fact. 
Those  long  conferences  of  theirs 
must  have  gone  to  their  collective 
noggins.  They  must  be  absolutely 
mad.  They  want  to  charge  me.  I 
should  charge  them  for  inveigling 
me  into  joining  what,  to  all  appear- 


ances, is  the  most  bookless  goddam 
book  club  I  ever  heard  of. 

I  suppose  that  letter  %\'ill  end  my 
relations  ■with  the  three  remaining 
tycoons  of  the  printed  word.  They'll 
probably  call  a  conference  and  cross 
me  off  their  list  before  you  can  say 
Krishnalal  Shridharani.    But  if  my 
life  in  the  world  of  letters  must  end, 
let  the  blame  be  on  them.    I  could , . 
put  up  with  my  reading  deficieney  ■  *i 
until  they  got  around  to  \-itaminizing 
me.    I  would  gleefully  pay  for  the 
books  they  dosed  me  with.    But  ' 
when  they  send  me  bUls  for  books  • 
that  for  all  of  me,  exist  only  as  fig-  « 
ments  of  their  overly-developed  im-  I 
aginations  or,  at  best,  on  the  shelves  t 
of  their  "Club"  stockroom,  I  renege.  I 
Magazines  I'U  read. 

And  yet  I'm  hoping  there's  some  i 
other  way  out  of  this  horrible  mess,  i 
Else  life,  I'm  sure,  just  won't  be  the  i 
same  for  me.  I'm  going  to  miss 
being  told  that  Clifton  Fadiman- 
Sinclair  Lewis-Carl  Van  Doren-  (and 
the  spirit  of)  Alexander  Woollcotl 
are  engaged  in  a  series  of  conferences 
and  are  going  to  bring  a  new  kind  of 
satisfaction  into  my  life. 

— George  Keanet 


'No,  no,  Doc.    Here's  the  catnty  ittjihis  one  here." 
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AROUND  HERE 

We  always  like  to  read  articles 
about  the  Boston  Elevated  for  in 
many  respects  the  El  is  otir  favorite 
corporation.  For  3^ears  and  years  it 
has  been  making  up  its  annual  deficit 
by  putting  the  bite  on  the  cities  and 
towns  it  serv'es  and  at  the  same  time 
has  been  paying  an  annual  dividend 
to  its  stockholders.  Somehow  this  is 
like  a  panhandler  paying  a  heavy 
income  tax.  But  if  yon  go  shooting 
off  your  mouth  about  the  Ele va  ted 's 
deficits  and  dividends  you  are  apt 
to  be  called  a  dirty  politician  running 
for  office.  Well,  we've  just  had  a 
shower  and  the  only  public  office 
we  hold  is  air  raid  warden,  so  we'd 
better  leave  the  El's  financial  picture 
alone  and  get  on  with  our  story. 

The  last  Elevated  piece  we  read 
was  about  all  the  new  business  they 
had  and  how  they  were  coping  with 
it.  (Nice  word,  "coping.")  Along 
toward  the  tail  end  was  this  para- 
graph: 

"The  company  expects  to  receive, 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  65  brand 
new  PCC  cars,  out  of  an  order  of 
100.  The  PCC  cars,  by  the  way,  are 
the  streamlined  which  you  see  on 
the  Watertown  run.  The  initials 
stand  for  President's  Conference 
Committee  of  the  American  Transit 
Association." 

We  never  knew  that  before  and 
we  bet  you  didn't  either.  We've 
ridden  on  the  new  cars  a  thousand 
times  .  .  .  maybe  fifty  times;  well 
seven  times,  anyway,  without  ever 
suspecting  they  were  President  Con- 
ference Committee  of  the  American 
Transit  Association  cars.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  we  were  so  busy  watching 
the  motorman  it  never  occiirred  to 
us  to  find  out  the  official  name  of 
the  cars.  You  see  the  motorman  on 
the  PCC  doesn't  use  his  hands  to 
run  the  cars,  just  his  two  feet.  One 
foot  starts  the  car  and  the  other 
brakes  it.  So  when  he  isn't  opening 
or  closing  a  doer  the  motorman's 
hands  are  entirely  free  to  play  soli- 
taire. We  suppose  a  motorman  play- 
ing solitaire  would  look  kind  of  silly 
which  is  a  good  enough  reason  why 
you  never  see  him  tr\'ing  to  beat 
himself  at  a  card  game. 

Well,  the  other  day  we  were 
standing  in  Washington  Street  won- 


dering where  we  could  get  a  bite  of 
lunch  without  waiting  45  minutes, 
when  a  woman  with  white  hair  and 
a  little  black  bag  and  a  very  intelli- 
gent face  stopped  smack  dab  in 
front  of  us  and  said:  "Young 
man.  ..." 

"Thank  you,  please,"  we  respond- 
ed. 

"Think  nothing  of  it,"  she  said 
with  a  friendly  smile,  "I  call  every- 
body 'young'  since  I  read  how  Pearl 
Lamonte  called  everybody  "junior.' 
Two  to  one  you  don't  know  who 
Pearl  is." 

"He's  the  midget  in  Thurber's 
story.  You  Can  Look  It  Up'," 
we  replied  quick  as  a  flash. 

"Not  bad,"  said  the  wom.an  with 
reluctant  approval,  "I  guess  I've 
come  to  the  right  party.  Look,  I 
just  got  in  from  Dexter,  Me.  Can 
you  tell  me  how  to  get  to  Newton 
Corner'" 

"Yes,  ma'am,"  we  said  pointing  to 
the  subway  entrance.  '  'You  go  down 
there  and  take  the  train  one  stop  to 
Park  Street.  Then  get  off  and  go 
upstairs  and  take  a  PCC.  ..." 

"A  what  ?"  asked  the  woman  with  a 
slightly  insulted  expression  on  her 
face. 

"A  PCC,"  we  repeated. 

"Is  that  some  kind  of  a  cascara 


• 

pill  you  have  around  here?" 

"It  certainly  is  not,"  we  replied, 
trying  to  look  as  though  we  didn't 
go  around  telling  strange,  white- 
haired  women  to  take  cascara  piUs. 
Then  to  clean  the  thing  up  once  and 
for  all  we  continued: 

"Just  go  to  Park  Street  and  take 
the  President's  Conference  Commit- 
tee of  the  Am.erican  Transit  Asso- 
ciation. ..." 

''Or,"  said  the  woman  shifting 
her  bag  to  the  other  hand  and  sett- 
ling down  for  a  nice  chat,  "take  the 
Political  Education  League  at  123 
W.  43rd  Street,  New  York  City. 
Now  there's  an  organization.  .  .  " 

"Take  the  United  Chapters  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa,  Dr.  Clark  S. 
Northrup,  president,"  we  countered. 

"Or  take  the  Petroletun  Institute 
of  America,  Axtell  J.  Byles,  presi- 
dent," said  she. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  we  said  still 
pleasantly,  "take  the  National  Con- 
gress of  Parent  Teachers  Associa- 
tions. ..." 

"Oh,  yeah,"  said  the  white-haired 
woman,  "What's  the  matter  with  the 
National  Congress  of  the  Parent 
Teachers  Associations,  1201  Six- 
teenth Street,  N.  W.,  Washington, 
D.  C.  What's  the  matter  with 
them,  I  say?" 
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'/  think  we  better  give  them  a  little  more  sugar.    They're  beginning  to  stir 
holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  cups." 


"Why  do  you  want  to  know?"  we 
asked. 

"Well,  it  so  happens  that  I'm  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the 
National  Congress  of  the  Parent 
Teachers  Association  and  I've  got  a 
card  right  here  to  show  that  my  dues 
are  paid  up."  She  began  fishing  in 
her  black  bag. 


"Look,  lady,"  we  said,  "You 
want  to  go  to  Newton  Corner, 
right?" 

"Yes,"  she  said,  "and  no  more 
cracks  about  cascara  pills  or  organi- 
zations with  funny  names." 

"O.  K.  Then  you  go  into  the  sub- 
way there  and  get  off  at  Park  Street 
and  .  .  ." 


"And  then?"  She  moved  her 
black  bag  into  swinging  position. 

"Then  go  up  stairs  and  look 
around  for  a  man  with  red  hair  in  a 
glass  booth.  That's  Joe  Ciu-ley. 
Ask  HIM  how  to  get  to  Xewton 
Corner.  .  .  .  Goodbye,  ma'am." 

"G'bye,"  she  snarled. 

— Joe  Harringtox 
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THE  DRAG 


When  I  was  in  school  it  occurred 

to  me  that  a  job  on  Saturdays  might 
help  fill  that  hole  in  the  pocket  that 
seems  to  crop  up  every  week  about 
half  way  through  Thursday  after- 
noon. The  school  employment  of- 
fice referred  me  to  a  Mr.  Peter 
Dabulo  who  was  running  a  rather 
prosperous  fruit  market  at  Samuel 
Square.  I  went  down  to  see  him 
about  a  job  that  afternoon,  and  he 
greeted  me  like  a  brother. 

"Shure,  shure,"  he  chortled,  "I 
feex  you  up.  I  need  a  boy.  You 
come  around  .  .  .  you  go  to  school?" 

"Yes." 

"Well,  you  come  around  Saturday 
morning.    How  old  are  you?" 
"Sixteen." 

"Ahmmm.  Well  you  only  work 
eight  hours,  then.  You  come  in  ten 
o'clock  Saturday,  work  'till  seven. 
That's  an  hour  off  for  the  lunch." 

"All  right,  Mr.  Dabulo,  that's 
fine." 

"0,  ho,  keed.  You  no  call  me 
'Mr.  Dabulo.'  We  ver'  friendly 
here.    A,  ha." 

"All  right  then,  sir.  What  would 
you  like  me  to  call  you?" 

Great  hands  clasped  bulging  sides. 
A  smile  split  the  ivll  face  from  ear  to 
ear.  His  big  moment  had  come. 
Pausing  a  second  for  effect,  he  roared, 
"0,  ho,  keed.  You — you  call  me 
am-t-ing  except  late  for  breakfast. 
Ar-har." 

Saturday  morning  at  the  stroke  of 
ten  I  strode  through  the  middle  door 
of  the  Samuel  Square  Fruit  Market 
and  waved  a  sunny  good  morning  to 
Peter,  who  was  seated  in  a  telephone 
booth  which  apparently  ser\'ed  him  as 
a  small  office,  picking  his  teeth. 

"O,  hallo,  keed,"  he  called,  and  as 
best  he  could  with  his  right  index 
finger  in  his  mouth  proceeded  to 
explain  my  duties  to  me.  "That," 
he  nodded,  "is  the  cash  register. 
0,  ho,  you  knew  that  an^Tvays, 
didn't  you,  keed?  A,  har.  I  like 
to  make  de  jokes.  A  har." 
Jolly. 

"An,  I  don't  let  no  one  go  near  it. 
You  see,  keed?" 
I  see. 

"0  a  har  har.  That's  good.  That's 
good.  That's  why  I  got  this  business 


today.  'Cause  I'm  smart,  an'  cause 
I  doa't  let  nobody  put  anything  over 
me.    A,  ha  .  .  .  HEY  JENNIE!" 

A  white  cloaked  young  lady  stepped 
up  to  us. 

"You  see  her,  keed?  You  give  her 
all  de  cash  you  take  from  de  custo- 
mer, see?  And  she  give  you  de 
change.  You  gat  me?  .  .  .  CHAR- 
LIE, O  CHARLIEEE." 

There  was  a  short  wait.  Peter 
had  pulled  his  finger  out  of  his  mouth 
and  was  contemplating  a  small  brown 
particle  clinging  to  the  wet  end. 
I  stood  before  him  shifting  my  weight 
and  wondering  if  I  ought  to  be  oflF 
about  my  business. 

At  last  a  small  section  of  the  wall 
swung  inward  and  a  head  appeared 
through  the  opening.  It  belonged  to 
a  gray  little  man,  a  trifle  bent  with 
age,  lost  in  his  dirty  overalls.  Pieces 
of  greens  clung  to  his  shoes. 

"O,  hallo,  CharHe,"  the  boss 
boomed.  "You  show  heem  what  to 
do,  will  you  Charlie?" 

"Yuh,  Pete.  You  come  with  me, 
keed."  He  disappeared  through  the 
hole  in  the  wall. 

Pete  motioned  me  after  him,  and 
went  back  to  sucking  his  teeth. 

Charlie  was  waiting  for  me  among 
the  boxes  at  the  foot  of  the  cellar 
stairs.  I  must  have  shown  disgust 
at  the  look  ot  the  place,  for  he  began 
to  laugh  unconvincingly. 

"It'll  be  all  right  as  soon  as  you 
get  your  coat  on,  keed.  You  no  get 
dirty.    Everyt'ing  fine.  Ah,  haha." 

"I'm  not  going  to  work  down  here, 
am  I?"  I  seemed  to  have  broached  a 
delicate  subject,  for  he  repeated  his 
nerv'ous  little  laugh. 

"Uh — yah.  Pete,  he  got  plenty 
fellas  working  upstairs.    You  help 


A  RARE  TREAT! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 

Art  (gallcrifs.  Ctb. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 


Q'he  E.  B.  Horn  Co. 

Established  1839 

Jewelers 

DIAMONDS  -  WATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 


429  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  LIBerty  3903 


BROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE  NINETY-NINE 

BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 
• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 
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STUD  EARRINGS 

in  gold  and  silver 
Fashioned  by  America's 
Foremost  Craftsmen 


THE  ARTS  &  CRAFTS 

32  Newbury  Street 
Boston 


FOR  A 


COOL 


SUMMER 


In  the  American 
Manner 

Ideal  sports  clothes  com- 
bining all  the  fun  of 
extravagance  with  the 
virtue  of  economy. 

NEW  IDEAS  IN  BATHING  SUITS 
ACTIVE  AND  SPECTATOR 
SPORTSWEAR 
CLOTHES  FOR  TOWN 


d/uru)iichSro5. 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  •  BOSTON 


me  down  here  for  a  while.  Then 
maybe  you  go  to  work  upstairs." 
Another  forced  laugh. 

He  led  me  over  the  pile  of  rubble 
and  to  a  fairly  neat  if  foul  smelling 
partition. 

"You  see,  you  gotta  find  out  how 
t'ings  is  run  down  here  first  ....  It 
aint  ver'  nice  down  here.    It  stink." 

"Ahh — you  no  have  to  work  hard 
for  me,  keed.  I  do  all  de  dirty  stuff. 
Shure,  shure.  It  aint  nice  working  in 
de  cellar.  But  if  you  gotta  work 
you  gotta  take  what  you  can  get." 

There  was  an  awkw-ard  pause.  I 
leaned  against  the  sink  and  wondered 
whether  I  ought  to  quit  now  or  wait 
'till  noon  and  earn  at  least  a  little 
money. 

No — the  cellar  was  not  nice.  It 
was  littered  with  old  crates,  some  of 
them  half  fuU  of  refuse.  And  it  was 
unpleasant  to  walk ;  the  decayed  stviff 
on  the  floor  was  stick>%  and  there 
was  a  little  sucking  sound  when  you 
lifted  your  foot.  Maybe  I'd  get 
like  Charlie  after  a  while — he  didn't 
mind  it.  But  then,  Charlie  was 
old,  and  smelled  a  little,  like  his 
cellar.  Hard  work  .  .  .  but  you  get 
used  to  that,  especially  when  you're 
like  Charlie,  old  and  not  caring. 
The  boss  swore  at  him  sometimes, 
when  he  was  slow. 

Charlie  was  puttering  around  in 
an  old  chest  in  the  corner.  Presenth' 
he  straightened  up,  turned,  and 
spoke  in  a  conciliatory  tone.  "Here 
your  work  coat,  keed.  Not  ver' 
neat.  It  maybe  need  some  soap, 
hah?  (chuckle)  I  feex  you  up  fine. 
I  need  a  boy.  Last  one  left.  Said  he 
make  three,  maybe  four  times  as 
much  at  Fore  River.  He  goddam 
right,  too.  You,  me.  We  gotta 
work  here.  You  go  to  school,  I 
got  a  weak  heart,  won't  let  me  work 
at  Fore  River.  Gotta  eat.  ]\Ie — 
I'm  luck}-.  I  got  de  drag.  Pete. 
He  gimme  dis  job.  Pete.  He  my 
brother." 

— Richard  Jeffrey 


Glan£>  Reck 

DRESSES 
★ 
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Selection  of 
Cool  New 
Summer 
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Size  9  to  20 
★ 

Populat  Prices 

ITlyles  Stdndish 
Hotel 

598  Beacon  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  KENmore  0336 


$3.95 

RECORD 
CARRYING  CASE 

Safe  storage  or  moving 
of  your  choice  records 
from  town  to  summer 
place. 

•  Holds  50  records  upright 

•  Strong  construction 

•  Sturdy  handle 

CHAS.  W.  H0MEYE.7  CO. 

498  Boylston  Street 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 

Presenting  the  Outstanding  Woman  for  July,  Mrs.  Hubert  L.  Carter, 
President  of  the  New  England  Farm  and  Garden  Association 


Among  the  first  Dutch  settlers 
of  the  Champlain  country  of  upper 
New  York  State  were  the  Haflfs  and 
the  Schuylers,  whose  rolHng  fertile 
farms  were  original  grants  of  land 
from  the  New  Netherlands  Com- 
pany in  the  17th  century.    With  the 


BACHRACH 


blood  of  such  farming  ancestors  in 
her  veins,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  great  interest  of  this  little  lady 
in  the  farm  and  those  who  till  the 
soil.  Small,  lithe  and  brimming  over 
with  vital  personality,  Mrs.  Carter, 
as  president  of  the  New  England 
Farm  and  Garden  Association,  with 
its  one  thousand  countrv*  and  city 
members,  seeks  to  awaken  self- 
reliance  among  the  women  on  the 
farms  by  giving  them  an  opportunity 
to  market  their  kitchen  products  and 
their  handicrafts. 

■  With  the  exception  of  four  years 
of  study  in  Gennany,  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  New  England  has  al- 
ways been  her  hom.e.  Born  in  Bev- 
erly on  the  North  Shore,  she  has 
divided  her  time,  since  her  marriage 
between  West  Newton,  her  winter 
home,  and  Jefferson,  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  the  rambling  Colonial 
farm  home,  descended  through  gen- 
erations of  Carter  families,  provides 
a  laboratory  and  proving  ground  for 
many  of  Mrs.  Carter's  progressive 
ideas.  Here  in  Jefferson,  where 
farming,  at  best,  is  hard,  laborious 
work,  her  four  children  learned  self 


mastery  and  the  ability  to  live  fully 
Today,  her  oldest  son  is  a  Captain 
of  the  12th  Bomber  Command  in 
North  Africa  and  her  second  son  is 
Research  Specialist  for  the  War 
Department.  Her  two  daughters  are 
married  and  five  grandchildren 
are  blessed  with  a  grandmother 
whose  life  is  ruled  b}-  the  motto  .  .  . 
give  me  strength  to  help  those  who 
have  little,  have  more. 

At  Jefferson,  the  pride  and  joy  of 
her  heart,  where  she  farms,  cans, 
preserves,  plays  tennis,  rides  and 
swims  with  the  youngest  visitor,  she 
has  helped  the  farm  women  of  the 
surrounding  country  organize  and 
operate  their  own  successful  coopera- 
ti\"e  market.  If  you  are  fortunate 
to  live  in  this  vicinity,  you  could  go 
to  the  Grange  Hall,  on  the  village 
green,  once  a  week  during  the  sum- 
mer months  and  buy  your  vegeta- 
bles, fruits,  cut  flowers  and  food. 
These  New  Hampshire  women  have 
worked  the  past  winter  in  their 
homes,  hooking  rugs  and  making 
quilts  for  this  summer's  sale  which 
they  refuse  to  admit  will  be  any  the 
less  successful  because  of  the  trans- 
portation difficulties.  It  followed 
naturally  that  Mrs.  Carter  and  the 
New  England  Farm  and  Garden 
Association  sponsored  the  recruit- 
ment of  the  Woman's  Land  Army 
in  this  area  and  started  it  rolling 
with  the  help  of  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  State  College  at 
Amherst.  Here  is  a  challenge  to 
women  who  love  gardening  and  hus- 
bandry although  there  are  certain 
requirements  beyond  that  .  .  .  you 
must  be  18  years  of  age  or  over  and 
you  must  pass  a  physical  examina- 
tion. You  must  work  for  a  mini- 
mum of  one  month  but  your  com- 
fortable, blue  denim  overalls  will  be 
bought  for  you  and  your  maintain- 
ance  and  travel  will  be  paid  for  your 
three  to  six  weeks  training  with 
wages  scaled,  thereafter,  according 
to  skill.  Any  woman  signing  up  for 
this  army  will  know  that  she  is  pull- 
ing her  weight  in  one  of  the  most 
important  phases  of  the  war  effort. 


To  those  whose  travels  bring 
them  to  Boston,  Bird's  would 
consider  it  a  pleasure  to  help 
in  their  selection  of 


STATIONERY—  ENGRAVING 
PRINTING  —  Gl  FTS 
—AND  GREETING  CARDS 
should  their  needs  for  them  arise. 


M.  T.  BIRD  COMPANY 


vonne 


(Air-Cooled) 

1354  BEACOn  STREET 
Coolidqe  Corner 
Brookline 


Cool;  Cool 

COTTOnS  1 

Lettuce  crisp,  tubbable  treas- 
ures styled  meticulously  in 
Seersuckers,  Chambrays, 
Ginghams,  Butcher  Linens 
and  Piques.  A  sparkling  se- 
lection of  fashions,  cool  col- 
ors, and  enduringly  lovely 
clothes. 

Junior  and  Misses  Sizes 
1  and  2  piece 


Hots  and  Bags 
to  Complete  Your  Ensemble 

Beacon  5916 


June  10th,  1943 

Mr.  Ruby  Newman 
115  Newbury  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Dear  Mr.  Newman 

When  we  engaged  your  twenty-one 
piece  Symphonic  Dance  Orchestra  I  felt 
that  it  was  one  of  the  best  I  had  ever 
heard.  Since  that  time  I  find  that  every- 
one else  who  has  heard  your  orchestra 
is  now  of  the  same  opinion,  and  indeed 
many  refer  to  it  as  the  best  everl 

I  am  passing  this  word  along  to 
you  so  that  you  may  rejoice  in  your 
success . 

Sincerely, 

PLEY^P 


iaun.cey-x)ep 
General  Manager 


'ew  England's 
largest  Sa^iiigs  Baa 

Headquarters  for 

SAVING  WITH  SAFETY 

SOUND  HOME.F1NANC1NG 

LOW.COST 
SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 


The  Boston  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank 

30  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON 

1906  Centre  Street  696  Centre  Street 

West  Roxbury  Jamaica  Plain 

WAR  SAVINGS  BONDS  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  OFFICES 


Besides  her  work  for  the  New 
England  Farm  and  Garden  Associa- 
tion, Mrs.  Carter  is  also  \'ice  presi- 
dent of  the  New  England  Hospital 
for  Women  and  Children  on  Parker 
Hill,  Boston.  This  hospital  has  al- 
ways recognized  the  skiU  of  women  in 
the  medical  profession  and  is  now 
called  upon  to  share  their  trained 
women  medicos  with  other  hospitals 
less  ready  to  accept  women  pre- 
viously. She  is  a  board  member  at 
the  Newton  Hospital  Aid,  a  member 
of  the  West  Ne"n-ton  Garden  Club, 
and  the  organizer  of  the  Red  Cross 
Chapter  in  Jefferson,  N.  H.  Her 
latest  important  contribution  to  farm 
women,  won  after  long  struggle 
through  miles  of  government  red 
tape  and  miles  of  railroad  travel 
back  and  forth  to  Washington,  is 
the  reduction  in  blue  points  for  home 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables.  This 
has  flashed  a  green  light  for  thou- 
sands of  farm  women  throughout  the 
countr}-  whose  livelihood  depends 
on  such  a  sale  and  it  helps,  no  end, 
in  the  general  food  situation  for  1943. 

In  short,  this  gifted  lady  with  heii 
inbred  love  of  the  out-of-doors  kno\vT 
that  this  is  a  women's  war  too,  and 
that  women  must  and  vdW  fight  the 
battle  of  the  home  front  with  intelli- 
gence, with  high  spirit  and  with 
vision. 

— Dorothy  Kraus 


Do  your  part  .  .  Give  your 
blood  to  save  a  Serciceman 
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MUSIC  REVIEW 


Music  in  Boston  this  month  past 
has  been  the  S^Tuphony  Hall  Pops 
and  virtually  nothing  else.  Up  there 
at  the  comer  of  Massachusetts  and 
Huntington  avenues  they  are  carry- 
-ing  on  as  they  have  for  fifty-seven 
years — only  more  so.  Complete  sell- 
outs are  frequent. 

Arthur  Fiedler  pursues  his  usual 
way  in  the  matter  of  programs,  keep- 
ing well  to  music  favored  and  famil- 
iar, with  now  and  then  a  novelty. 
This  month  he  seems  to  have  skimped 
a  little  on  the  novelties.  In  fact 
there  has  been  only  one  such  of  any 
size,  and  that  is  the  "Warsaw" 
Concerto  which  Richard  Addinsell 
wrote  for  the  movie  "Suicide  Squad- 
ron." Call  it  pleasant  and  filmish 
and  let  it  go  at  that.  The  soloist 
for  the  several  performances  at  S}nn- 
phony  Hall  was  Leo  Litwin,  a  pianist 
of  sound  capabilities. 

Other  soloists  have  occupied  the 
space  just  to  the  left  of  Mr.  Fiedler's 
music  stand.  Jesus  Maria  Sanroma, 
who  deserves  the  title  of  "Boston's 
own  pianist"  if  anyone  does,  was 
there  three  times  in  one  week.  And 
he  played  three  different  pieces:  the 
C  minor  Concerto  by  Rachmaninoff, 
Liszt's  "Dance  of  Death"  and  the  F 
major  Concerto  by  George  Gershwin. 

Harold  Rubens  was  heard  in  the 
solo  part  of  the  Liszt  E-flat  Concerto. 
Temporarily  giving  up  their  seats  in 
the  orchestra,  violinist  Walter  Tramp- 
ler  and  violist  Emil  Kornsand  came 
to  the  front  in  a  performance  ot 
Mozart's  utterly  delectable  Sym- 
phonic Concertante  in  E-flat  major 
(Koechel  No.  364). 

Edgar  Curtis  again  conducted  the 
semi-professional  string  orchestra 
which  bears  his  name,  at  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Hall.  After  having  dis- 
posed of  dance  pieces  by  Praetorius, 
the  D  minor  Concerto  of  Bach  with 
violinists  Harry  Kobialka  and  Doro- 
thy Johnson  Bales  as  soloists;  the 
Mozart  E-flat  Piano  Concerto  (Koe- 
chel No.  449)  with  Eugene  Istomia 
at  the  keyboard,  young  Mr.  Curtis 
and  his  young  players  came  to  the 
Psakn  and  Fugue  by  Alan  Hovaness, 
the  Boston  composer. 

— Cyrus  Durgin 


rHE  TouRAiNE  ojfcrs  tfic  ulumau  m  environment, 
comfort,  and  unobtrusive  service,  for  those  who 
aj^freciate  a  Boston  address  of  prestige,  with  guest 
rooms  exj^ressmg  unusual  charm  and  individuality. 


TARIFF: 
Single  Rooms  from  .  .  .  $3.85 
Double  Rooms  from   .  .  $5.50 
Suites  J rom  $12.00 


and  HOW 

The  Beautiful  RENAISSANCE  ROOM 


Smart  entertainment  nightly  with  never  a  cover  charge. 
Also  dinner  and  supper  dancing. 


Plus  these  features 

Adjoining  Renaissance  Jr.  Cocktail  Lounge  and 
Tamworth  Bar.  Lower  Lobby  ■  Exclusive  Men's 
Bar  •  Cafe  Royal  ■  Intimate  Cocktail  Lounge. 


GEORGE  A  TURAIN 
President  and  Managing  Director 


CLARENCE  E.  HYDE 
Treasurer 


■Third    Production    of   Summer  Season- 


NOW 
PLAYING 

TUESDAYS 
THROUGH 
SATURDAYS 

Curtain 
8:30  P.  M. 


presents 

"THE  DRUNKARD" 


or 


The  Fallen  Saved 

JOY  STREET 
PLAYHOUSE 

Beacon  Hill 
36  Joy  St. 

CHEER  THE  HERO  .  .  .  HISS  THE  VILLAIN 
■For    Reservations,     call     LAF.  8450- 


hair  styles  •  beauty  baths  •  facials 
flavored  lipsticks  •  cosmetics 

stadium  5544  or  5543 

1245    commonwealth    avenue    •  boston 


TOWN  and  COUNTRY 
CLOTHES 

ACCESSORIES 


// 


Feather  Mesh 


Our  smdrt,  cool,  timely 
mesh  weave  carries  its 
quality  label. 


Superbly  styled  one 
and  two  piece  dresses 
for  every  occasion. 


63  CENTRAL  ST. 
WELLESLEY,  MASS. 

TEL.  3277 
MAIN  ST.       HYANNIS,  MASS. 


Custom  Jewelry 

created  for  your 
individuality ! 

Repairs,  Restringing  and 
Replating 


376  BOYLSTON  STREET 
KENmore  7262 

.1  Shop  Single  In  Excellence 


BLUE  DEL"  GLASS 


ICED  BEVERAGE  MUGS 

Glass  with  old  world  charm,  hand- 
blown  by  master  craftsmen.  Cool  green 
12  ounce  mugs,  5  '  2"  tall  SET  OF  EIGHT 
$10.  Mail  orders  filled.  Express  free 
in  New  England. 

BOYLSTON  ST. 
BOSTON 


FASHION  NOTES 

A  FASHION  stock-taking!  \Yhy 
not? 

Now  is  a  good  time  to  take  a 
look  at  your  wardrobe,  and  with  con- 
stantly changing  government  regula- 
tions in  mind,  draw  up  a  definite 
plan. 

First  of  all — don't  throw  anything 
away  that  can  be  used  wholly  or  ini 
part.  If  the  material  is  sound,  use  it. 
Buttons  and  zippers  can  be  reclaimed 
for  use  in  other  garments.  Use  your 
ingenuity  in  making  over. 

Discover  a  "little  tailor"  or  dress- 
maker with  ideas  and  courage!  Or 
call  on  your  local  sewing  machine 
company, — they  have  practical  ideas, 
plus  the  how  of  it. 

Smart  women  have  ahva>-s  built 
their  wardrobes  around  one  basic 
color,  and  in  many  instances  aro\ind 
one  basic  style.  Change  in  access- 
ories, fabrics,  and  color  contrasts 
provide  the  necessary  variation  on 
the  theme. 

Keeping  the  above  points  in  mind, 
assemble  your  wardrobe  so  that 
it  can  be  re-shuttled  and  worn  in 
different  waj's.  Go  hea\y  on  suits, 
jackets,  skirts  and  blouses.  Use 
your  imagination  and  whirl  things 
arovmd  and  in  and  out  so  that  the 
innocent  b>'stander  is  visibly  im- 
pressed with  }'our  extensive  ward- 
robe. 


IF  you  find  that  "little  tailor," 
or,  better  still,  whip  up  your  own — 
(it's  really  easy  with  good  patterns!) 
use  one  good  design  over  and  over, 
gix-ing  it  different  treatment  in  ma- 
terials and  trimmings.  The  same 
style  made  up  in  crepe  or  cotton 
conveys  a  decidedly  different  effect. 
Tr>'  it.  The  government  regulations 
are  chiefly  concerned  with  cutti 
down  on  the  amoimt  of  materii 
used.  This  doesn't  mean  skimpia 
but  simple,  definite  lines  that  have 
purpose  and  achieve  it  without  an; 
frills. 

The  nev,'  silhouette  (and  watch 
for  fall!)  is  straight  and  incisive. 

For  now,  concentrate  on  cottoi 
We've  said  it  before  and  we  say  it 
again.  The  summer  season  demands 
washability,  so  "dunk  your  denims" 
and  keep  happy. 

— Margo  Hamilton 
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CHILDREN8  CLOTHES 
mUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 
INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


GROW  YOUNG 
GRACEFULLY 

We  don't  believe  in  growing  old 
gracefully  .  .  .  because  we  don't  be- 
lieve in  growing  old.  That  is,  not 
until  we  near  the  60  mark.  Of 
course  we  don't  like  to  see  women 
looking  kittenish  either,  nor  that  too 
valiant  attempt  at  youth  gone  by. 
And  so,  we  can't  appreciate  streaky 
gray  hair,  the  dull  pepper  and  salt 
kind.  We  have  seen  some  beautiful 
heads  of  white  haii ,  and  we  have  some 
excellent  ideas  on  how  to  keep  it 
snowy  white.  But  today,  we  want 
to  talk  to  the  women  who  hate  gray 
hair,  yet  would  be  horrified  at  the 
thought  of  dying  their  unattractive 
hair. 

We  suppose  you  have  all  heard  of 
shampoo  oil  tints,  and  we  also  sup- 
pose that  many  of  you  think  it's 
merely  a  manufacturer's  clever  new 
name  for  a  dye.  But  there  is  a  dif- 
ference .  .  .all  the  difference  be- 
tween a  varnished  effect  and  a 
natural  undetectable  result.  We  had 
the  very  good  fortune  of  looking  at 
color  slides  that  showed  the  inside 
of  individual  hair  shafts.  We  saw 
naturally  pigmented  hair,  which  as 
you  know  contains  so  very  many 
shades  in  one  single  hair  strand. 
That,  they  tell  us,  is  what  is  respon- 
sible for  the  highlight  in  natural 
hair.  We  also  saw  hair  under  high 
magnification  dyed  with  old-fash- 
ioned hair  dye,  and  what  we  saw 
looked  like  solid  color  deeply  impreg- 
nated throughout  the  hair  shaft. 
And  then  we  saw  hair  colored  with  a 
shampoo  oil  tint,  and  even  under  the 
microscope,  the  resemblance  to  nat- 
ural hair  is  amazing! 

So  many  people  are  under  the  im- 
pression that  10  or  12  years  ago 
more  women  colored  their  gray  hair 
than  today.  But  10  or  12  years  ago 
you  could  spot  any  woman  with  dyed 
hair.  Today,  the  shampoo  tints  and 
the  shades  are  so  natural  looking 
that  even  your  closest  friends  can'L 
tell  the  difference.  So  don't  hesi- 
tate. See  your  beautician  and  have 
her  color  the  gray  to  match  your 
natural  shade.  You  will  be  a  much 
more  attractive  and  happier  person. 

— Lillian  Munroe 


jbUtUtciiaH," 

COPLEY  PLAZA  HOTEL 
BOSTON 

Suite  KEN.  5600 

101-107  COM.  7767 


Mothers 
to  be  . . . 

Maternity  Frocks 

•  Rayon  Prints     •  Seersuckers^  B 

•  Printed  Lawns 
Dresses  designed  with  Creed 
[Magic  Tuck] 

*  Reasonably  Priced] 

•  Maternity  Supports! 

*  Slips  and  Brassieres  ^ 

ICREEjD!^ 

IMATERNITY  SHOP    ?!  ■ 
308  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

(in  Lamson-Hubbard  Bldg.i 
Cor.  of  Arlington  St. 

★  ★ 

For  the  unusual 
in  fine 
Jeu^elri^  and 
Silueru7dre 

Both  Antique  and  Modern 
Visit  the 

Frank  N.  Nathan  Co. 

Opp.  Temple  Place 

(over  Liggett's) 

EST.  1891  LIB.  2617 

*    * 


JULY  ENTERTAINMENT  "TOPS" 

Scratch  back  as  far  as  you  like 
in  your  memory  book,  and  you  won't 
find  another  July  that  promised  so 
much  in  the  way  of  entertaiament  of 
every  kind  as  the  thirty-day  period 
comJng  up.  Something  mellow, 
something  wise  has  happened  to  the 
moguls  who  have  charge  of  talent 
booking  in  local  spots.  Instead  of 
folding  tents  quietly,  departing  to 
the  seashore  to  count  the  autumn 
budget,  the  aforementioned  gentle- 
men have  dug  down  into  the  sock  and 
come  up  with  entertaiixment  of  a 
calibre  that  makes  Boston  leader  of 
the  amusement  bandwagon. 

For  a  long  time  now,  most  spots 
have  contented  themselves  with  giv- 
ing the  customers  what  they  have 
always  liked.  A  singer  (m.ale  or 
fem.ale),  a  dance  team  (ballroom  or 
acrobatic),  a  com,edian  (rough  or 
sophisticated),  som.e  pretty  chorus 
girls  (m.aybe),  and  a  final  production 
number  using  everyone  but  the  bus 
boys  for  effect.  The  nam^es  changed 
regularly,  to  be  sure,  but  not  the 
general  bill.  Now,  as  we  say,  the 
pattern  is  breaking.  Now,  the  out-of- 
the-ordinary  acts  and  talent  are 
getting  a  break.  A I  ay  be  it's  the 
realization  that  the  public  wants 
something  different.  An}'^vay,  hang 
onto  your  panama  and  let's  take  a 
flying  trip  into  the  future. 

HILDEGARDE,  rightly  titled  the 
"One- Woman-Floor  Show"  bows  in- 
to the  Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room  on 
July  8th,  with  Bob  Grant's  Orches- 
tra behind  her.  This,  in  itself,  is  an 
entertainment  scoop  to  be  chalked 
up  to  Chauncey  Depew  Steele's 
enterprising  policy.  Not  only  is  this 
girl  a  superb  show  in  herself,  but  the 
friends  she  is  making  via  her  summer 
radio  program  in  the  Red  Skelton 
spot  should  have  this  air-conditioned 
room  bulging  at  the  seams. 

The  Mayfair  also  comes  up  with 
one  of  the  best-timed  and  smart 
bookings  to  date.  DOOLEY  WIL- 
SON, the  great  entertainer  who 
brought  new  glory  to  the  song  As 
Time  Goes  By,  in  the  movie  Casa- 
blanca, opens  at  the  club  right  at  the 
time  that  Strike  Up  the  Band  opens 
in  local  movie  houses.  According  to 
advance  leports,  Doolej-  clicks  solidly 


HILDEGARDE 

in  this  picture,  too,  and  his  personal 
appearance  at  the  Mayfair  should 
have  the  ropes  up  every  night. 

One  relatively  new  room  in  town, 
the  Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel 
Touraine,  has  also  done  things  up 
right  from  the  very  start.  The  band 
is  good,  the  atmosphere  soothing,  and 
the  floor  show  excellent.  The  so- 
good  dance  team  of  FLORA  LEA 
and  RICHARD  STUART  have  click- 
ed with  the  customers  here  because 
their  act  stands  on  its  own  merit  of 
individuality.  It  isn't  like  too  many 
other  such  teams.  Incidentally,  the 
floor  is  large  enough  here  for  com- 
fortable dancing. 

By  this  time  you  know  how  well 
Shangri-La  does  by  its  patrons. 
The  food  is  good,  the  atmosphere 
pleasant,  and  the  floor  show  a  sound 
bit  of  entertainment.  The  new 
comedian,  LENNY  KENT,  at  this 
spot  has  registered  well.  But  then. 
Tommy  Maren  always  knows  a  good 
comedian  when  he  sees  one. 

Roof  Relaxation 

One  of  the  pleasantest  places  in 
town  is  the  Sheraton  Roof.  Some- 
how, the  charm  and  attractiveness  of 
this  spot  never  diminishes.  This 
season,  DON  DUDLEY  and  his 
Orchestra  are  providing  the  smooth 
music  for  dancing,  and  you  can  count 
on  an  enjoyable  evening  here. 

The  Ritz  Roof  is  open,  although  no 
attempt  is  being  made  as  in  previous 
years  to  play  up  top  entertaimnent. 
Keep  it  in  mind,  for  summer  nights. 


LOUNGE 


.  .  .  A  favorite  rendez- 
vous where  Smart  Men 
and  Women  meet  for 
cocktails. 

Tasty,  delicious  hors 
d'oeuvres  prepared 
for  the  gourmet  and 
connoisseur  of  fine 
liquors  .... 

Visit  our  New  Cocktail  Lounge 
for  a  new  sensation  in 
cocktail  pleasure 


PELHAM  HALL 

at  Coolidge  Corner 
Brookline 

John  H.  O'Connell     Open  ^  p.m.  to  1  a.m. 
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FOOD 

lopim  MitY  m  sunwY  V 


in  the  Luxurious  New 


Continuous  Entertainment  until  1  a.m. 
alternating  between  the 
Circular  Bar  and  the  Luxurious 
New  Supper  Room 
★ 

Outstanding  Attractions  Weekly 


Michael 
Com. 9200 
For  Reservations 


Entrance  at  47  Huntington  Ave. 
In  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 


And,  of  course,  The  Fensgate's 
newest  supplement  to  the  famed 
Satire  Room — The  Sk>'  Terrace — is 
a  worthwhile,  though  expensive  spot. 

Dancing 

At  the  Hotel  Lenox,  BOB  HARDY 
and  his  popular  group  carr\'  on  their 
winter  success  with  a  summer  ses- 
sion. Dancing  is  the  main  attraction 
here,  and  the  room  is  charming. 

We  went  to  press  too  far  ahead  of 
bookings  to  be  able  to  tell  you  what 
will  be  at  the  Hotel  Bradford  Grand 
Ballroom  for  the  month,  but  you  can 
be  sure  that  this  place  will  come  up 
with  famous  names  to  delight  the 
dance-minded.  And  the  TOTEM 
POLE  at  Norumbega  Park  in 
Auburndale — the  weekend  sessions 
at  NUTTING'S  on  the  CHARLES, 
in  Waltham  ...  or  the  RA YMOR- 
PLAYMOR  ballroom  on  Huntington 
Avenue,  at  S\Tnphony  Hall  Station, 
are  good  places  to  \-isit  for  some 
serious  dancing. 

Theatres 

The  CAMBRIDGE  SUMMER 
THEATRE  will  continue  its  famous 
name  star  and  play  policy-  throughout 
the  month.  We  weren't  able  to  list 
the  attractions,  but  check  with  them 
when  \'Ou  feel  theatre-minded. 

Perenniall}'  appealing  and  good  fun 
is  THE  DRUNKARD  or  the 
Fallen  Saved,  at  the  Joy  Street  Pla}-- 
house  on  Beacon  Hill.  Here's  where  . 
you  can  hiss  or  cheer  to  your  heart's 
content,  and  the  production  itself  is 
ver}'  well  paced.  The  Playhouse  is  a 
cool,  quaint  spot,  and  should  be  a 
full  evening's  fun. 

— B.  K.  P. 


AND    HIS    ORCHESTRA  maj 

ih  unusual  surroundings 
hoTtel 

 WALTER   E.    tCAVCK.  Man.^mi  Cruets. 


at  Copley  Sq.  BOSTON 


BOSTON'S  DREAMWORLD 

OF  ENTERTAINMENT 
2  FLOOR  SHOWS  NIGHTLY 
7-30  P.  M.— 11.30  P.  M. 


The  imart  BOSTONIAN  invites 
out-oMown  company  to  dinnef  at 
Shongrl-La  because  he  knows  dining 
well  in  pleasant  surroundings  makes 
new  friends. 

Life  begins  at  8.30,  but  dinner  at 
Shangri-La  starts  at  5  P.  M.  and 
continues  until  the  appetite  is 
satisfied. 

SHANGRI-LA 

130  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
HUB.  1950 


\f  V  JUST  A 

STEP  FROM  SOUTH 
STATION  to  BOSTON'S 

EfSEX 

NO  COVER       NO  MINIMUM 

THREE  SHOWS  NIGHTLY 
7:30-10-12 

DELICIOUS  DINNERS 
75c-$1.00 
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THEATRE 

Leslie    Howard's  greatest 

theatrical  misadventure  began  in 
Boston  on  an  evening  in  1936,  at  the 
Opera  House.  Though  he  had  no 
inkling  then  that  this,  his  first  and 
last  tr}'  at  "Hamlet,"  was  to  become 
a  disaster  he  had  begun  to  read  the 
omens  before  he  went  away  from 
here.  In  private,  he  regretted  having 
used  this  city  as  a  try  out  town. 
Apparently,  some  of  his  intimates 
had  assiired  him  in  advance  that 
here  was  a  wilderness  so  dense  that 
he  might  make  his  first  trial  flights 
practically  unseen,  his  first  errors 
without  public  contumely.  Instead, 
he  found  himself  shivering  in  the 
bright  light  of  publicity,  some  of  it 
less  than  tepid. 

He  had  plamied  this  "Hamlet" 
for  many  years.  While  he  lounged 
before  the  film  cameras  in  slack- 
suited  repose,  piiffing  wistfully  at  a 
pipe  fit  for  any  man's  man  and 
softly  uttering  the  day's  text  from 
the  script  mills  of  Metro-Goldw\ai- 
Mayer,  he  was  burning  inwardly  to 
strut  his  hour  upon  the  stage  in 
earnest. 

Though  the  final  product  of  his 
labor  m-ay  not  have  showed  it,  his 
tutor  at  "Hamlet"  was  John  Barry- 
more.  Like  many  another  actor, 
among  them  that  John  Gielgud  who 
became  his  rival  and  nemesis  in  the 
role,  Leslie  Howard  considered 
Barrymore's  the  greatest  of  all  the 
modern  Hamlets.  In  HollA'Avood,  be- 
tween assignments,  he  sat  at  the  feet 
of  the  aging  Barrymore  and  plucked 
the  latter's  brain  for  hints  and  helps 
and  big  ideas. 

When  the  Howard  "Hamlet"  ar- 
rived eventually  in  New  York  after 
the  Boston  break-in,  it  was  castigated 
as  a  planless  thing  and  the  shattered 
star  was  denounced  for  not  knowing 
what  he  meant  the  character  to  be. 
As  it  had  been  in  Boston,  though 
it  was  feeble  and  disappointing,  it 
hadn't  been  planless.  The  actor 
knew  in  his  mind  what  he  wanted 
his  Hamlet  to  be.  His  fault  was  that 
he  couldn't  soar  with  his  hero  to  the 
dizzy  emotional  heights  to  which  the 
play  lifts  him.  He  was  like  a  singer 
with  a  pleasantly  good  voice  of 
limited  range,  who  bouts  with  a  great 
operatic  role  and  sounds  shriveled  and 


REVIEW 

little  in  the  higher  reaches  of  the 
music. 

His  was  a  quiet,  reflective  Hamlet, 
who  spoke  gently  and  thought  lucidly 
enough  till  the  awful  revelations  of 
the  ghost  tUted  his  troubled  brain 
and  catapulted  him  into  hysterical 
frenzy  and  violence. 

In  his  softer  moments,  he  was  as 
appeaHng  as  only  Leslie  Howard 
could  be.  But  when  the  ghost 
walked  and  he  followed  after,  he 
became  shrill  instead  of  terrible  as  he 
let  his  emotions  go.  In  the  hand- 
some stony  castle  of  Elsinore,  a 
magnificent  stage  setting,  his  voice 
sounded  thin  and  reedy  when  he  let 
it  go.  There  was  none  of  the  fire 
and  fury  and  demoniac  anger  to  ring 
through  the  halls  and  lift  the  spec- 
tator's chair  off  the  floor.  Not,  I 
venture  to  say  again,  because  he 


didn't  know  what  to  do,  but  because 
he  couldn't  do  it.  Hamlet  was 
beyond  his  range. 

Though  he  didn't  say  it  in  so  many 
words,  it  seems  likely  that  he  knew 
here  that  he  had  stepped  into  some- 
thing bigger  than  he  could  handle. 
This  despite  the  ttmiultous  enthu- 
siasm of  his  movie  fan  followers,  who 
crowded  the  Opera  House  and  re- 
ceived him  as  their  hero.  This,  too, 
despite  the  curious  applause  of  the 
late  Professor  Robert  E.  Rogers. 
Turned  dramatic  critic  then  in  the 
wake  of  publicity  caused  by  his 
"Be  a  snob"  speech,  the  professor 
considered  the  Howard  "Hamlet" 
the  greatest  he  had  ever  seen  and,  by 
way  of  giving  greater  significance  to 
his  opinion,  marshaled  in  print  the 
names  of  all  the  great  men  he  had 
seen  play  the  great  part. 

This  professorial  support  stirred 
Howard  to  great  excitement  and 


"In  short,  I'm  getting  the  hell  out  of  here 
in  favor  of  a  defense  job,  sir!" 
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Ark i-Ydven  Sonne  s 

MIRE 
SOOM 

Novel — Different 

Entertainment 
2  Shows  Nightly 

FFNSGATE  HOTEL 

534  Beacon  Street 

ReservaHons-Charles       KEN.  4460 


SoH  of  silly  to  advertise 

now  —  when  we  have  more  busi- 
ness than  we  can  handle? 
Maybe  —  but  we're  a  little  proud 
and  we  would  like  to  tell  you  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
restaurant  business,  you  still  re- 
ceive the  same  cordial  welcome, 
the  same  courteous  service,  and 
the  same  high  quality  food  that 
you  always  received  at 

SjLflJUUL0-OJLiULSljULSL(L0-0-0-Q-iLfl^^^ 


fired  hope  in  his  heart.  Yet  I 
think  he  knew  that  the  Rogers 
opinion  would  not  likely  be  shared  or 
echoed  by  many  others  on  whom  he 
must  count.  For  the  handwriting 
was  on  the  wall  and  whatever  doubts 
he  may  have  had  of  his  own  ability 
were  sharpened  into  daggers  and 
turned  against  him  by  his  more  un- 
feeling critics. 

It  was  an  actor  of  his  own  nation 
who  made  the  unkindest  cut  of  all 
and  the  one  which  seemed,  prior  to 
Broadway,  to  tmsettle  him  the  most. 
This  actor,  in  Boston  at  the  time 
with  a  modem  play,  went  to  the 
Opera  House  matinee  and  after 
watching  Howard  perform  in  tights 
that  seemed  ill-suited  to  his  slender 
legs  and  a  blonde  wig  that  was  hardly 
becoming,  reported  to  his  friends 
that  as  Hamlet,  Leslie  Howard 
"looked  like  Peter  Pan." 

That  got  back  to  Howard,  via  an 
all-too-willing  backstage  grape\ine. 
He  was  so  upset  that  when  he  went 
into  New  York  he  was  wearing  a 
wig  of  another  hue.  Subsequently, 
of  course,  he  found  far  more  trouble. 
For  when  he  got  to  New  York, 
ever\'one  there  who  owned  a  type- 
writer and  had  access  to  a  few  sticks 
of  space  belabored  him  as  though  his 
"Hamlet"  was  a  crime  against  the 
drama. 

In  the  face  of  that  overwhelming 
barrage,  he  fought  for  some  weeks, 
gi\-ing  a  perfonnance  that  became 
less  rather  than  more  convincing 
and  finally  took  the  play  on  the  road. 

He  never  returned  to  the  stage  in 
this  countn-  after  that.  His  greatest 
dream  had  been  horribly  shattered 
and  he  himself  brought  low.  There 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  ever 
got  it  out  of  his  mind. 

— Elliot  Norton 
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^  ON  THE  CHARLES 

I       AT  91  BAY  STATE  ROAD 

I  DON  DUDLEY  ORCHESTRA  | 

\  TWO  PIANOS  ^ 
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W  No  Cover  Charge  {| 

«  Coll  CHRIS  for  reservations  * 
I  KENmore  2960  | 
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A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  Friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

H|OTEL  GARDNER 
Mas5     Avraue    at    Norway  Street 


nre    ,    '  H  ^^  ^f 
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COLUMBUS  AT  MASS.  AVE.  KEN.  0550 
ONE  BLOCK  from  SYMPHONY  STATION 
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LITERARY  PRIZES  FOR  ARMED  FORCES 


To  celebrate  its  Centenary  in  1943, 
the  firm  of  Macmillan,  with  head- 
quarters in  New  York,  London, 
Toronto,  and  branches  in  Boston, 
Chicago,  San  Francisco,  Dallas,  At- 
lanta, Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras, 
and  Melbourne,  announces  The  Mac- 
millan Centenary  Awards:  An  Op- 
portunity for  Those  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

In  the  announcement  of  this,  the 
first  general  prize  contest  in  their 
histor\',  the  publishers  say:  "In  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  Nations 
there  are  unquestionably  many  per- 
sons, who,  but  for  the  war,  would  be 
following  writing  careers.  Many  of 
them  are  undoubtedly  even  now 
planning  books  for  the  future  and 
have  possibly  completed  or  embarked 
upon  some  part  of  their  work.  To 
encourage  them  and  all  others  in  the 
fighting  forces  of  the  United  Nations 
is  the  aim  of  these  Awards." 

The  American  awards  consist  of 
$2,500  for  the  best  novel  and  $2,500 


for  the  best  work  of  nonfiction. 
There  will  also  be  (at  the  publisher's 
discretion)  smaller  awards,  totaling 
$5,000,  for  other  manuscripts  or 
publishing  proposals.  All  awards  are 
outright  payments  and  are  in  addi- 
tion to  the  author's  regular  royalties. 
In  the  event  of  a  tie,  the  full  amount 
of  the  award  will  be  paid  to  each 
author. 

Special  qualifications  for  the  A- 
merican  awards :  (1)  A  contestant  must 
be  either  an  American  citizen  sendng 
in  a  branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  of 
any  of  the  United  Nations,  or  anyone, 
citizen  or  otherwise,  serving  in  a 
branch  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

The  terms  of  the  contest  limit  the 
contestants,  men  and  women,  to  the 
age  range  of  19  to  35  (inclusive). 
All  manuscripts  must  be  in  English. 
A  contestant  may  sul^mit  a  completed 
but  unpublished  manuscript,  or  a 
partly  written  manuscript  together 


Q'he  Pioneer 

410  Stuart  Street 
BOSTON 

Transient  and  permanent  residence 
for  business  and  professional  women 


REASONABLE 

ATTRACTIVE 

CONVENIENT 


Dining  Room  and  Coffee  Shop 
open  to  Men  and  Women 

Special  Parties  Catered  To 

KENmore  7Q40 


AJf<Uelyj 
ver7 

Camea  Room 

•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Carr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  1 2  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 

Washington  St.  at  Avery 
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The 
Tradition 

of  Fine  Old 

CookiiiE 

Lives  On  at 
THE 


MYLES  STANDISH 


VISIT  THE  ENGLISH  DINING  ROOM 
and  MANDARIN  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 


Harley  H.  Boswell,  Manager 

BEACON  ST.-KENMORE  SQUARE 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 

TABUE  D'HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
(closed  Sundays) 

private  parties  com.  8280 

159  NEWBURY  ST.  BOSTON 


ReslNamoMinilfs 


Sinorfiasljorcl 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvres) 
served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners  served. 

Music  at  the  Solocox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Cop/cy  Square 
Reservations— KEN.  6320-833 


Air  Conditioned 


In  Boston,  "//'s  the  Viking" 


Viking  on  Worcester  Turnpike 
Framingham  Center 

Viking  at  Hyonnis,  Cope  Cod 


with  an  explanation  or  synopsis  of 
how  it  is  to  be  completed. 

All  manuscripts  must  reach  the 
publishers  before  December  31,  1943, 
unless  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
delay  in  submission  is  due  to  the 
conditions  of  the  war. 

Proposals  or  material  for  technical, 
specialized,  or  purely  educational 
books  are  outside  the  field  of  these 
awards. 

All  prize  books  will  be  published  in 
the  United  States,  England,  and 
Canada,  for  distribution  throughout 
the  world  "wherever  English  books 
are  read." 

All  awards  are  contingent  on  the 
signing  of  a  formal  cotract,  by  the 
nominee  for  the  award,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  the  work  concerned.  On 
an\'  manuscript  submitted,  whether 
complete  or  in  outline,  the  author 
m.ust  give  The  Macm.illan  Compam' 
in  the  United  States,  an  exclusive 
option  for  six  m.onths  from  the  date 
on  which  it  is  received. 

The  decision  of  The  IMacmillan 
Company  in  New  York  must  be 
considered  final  on  all  matters. 

Submission  of  m.anuscripts  for  the 
American  awards  should  be  made  to : 
The  I\Iacn^illan  Company,  60  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


"THE  BUG  DOES  AS 
HE  CHEWS" 

Said  the  Cut  Worm  to  the  Beetle 

"I  should  join  you  but  I  can't 
I'm  so  very,  very  little 

For  a  big  tomato  plant." 
Said  the  Beetle  to  the  Cut  Worm 

"Don't  forget  we  are  at  war 
So  with  food  all  being  rationed 

You  had  better  start  to  gnaw." 
The  Tomato  Plant  in  question 

]\Iust  have  been  one  of  a  bunch 
That  I  had  planted  tenderly 

To  some  day  have  for  lunch  .  .  . 
Now  that  I  have  a  garden  for 

\'ict'ry  in  my  yard 
The  Bugs  will  make  me  happy 

If  they  just  chew  up  Swiss  Chard. 

— Phil  Bird 


Unique  Spanish  Decor 
Air-Conditioned 


Muzok  All  Day 
Entertainment  Nightly 


Noontime  Business  Men's 
Luncheon  Specials 

Open  Daily  until  1  A.  M. 

FENMORE  CAFE 

1296  Boylston  St. 

(Opposite  Fenway  Park) 


}  


Instou 
(Elnrkru  Hnusr! 


*  Just  a  snack  or  a  full  course 

dinner 

*  New,  modern,  homey  and 

popular  -  priced  dining 
room 

*  Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar 

*  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi 

and  Frank  Segalini 

(Owners  of  the  Famous  Boraschi'si 

FULL  COURSE  CHICKEN 
DINNERS  .  .  $1. 

Luncheon  and  After-Theatre  | 
Specials  \ 
I 

25  ELIOT  STREET  | 

Between  Tremont  and  Carver  ( 

Near  Park  Square  ( 
i 

 } 
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ART  AT  THE  BOSTON  MUSEUM 


Arts  [of  our  Allies— Belgium,  third 
in  a  series  of  unusual  exhibitions 
presenting  the  arts  of  our  allies  in 
period  settings,  opened  today  at  the 
Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  Paint- 
ings, sculpture,  prints  and  manu- 
scripts, tapestries  and  decorative 
arts  dating  from  the  fifteenth  to  the 
seventeenth  century  have  been  as- 
sembled from  the  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Museum  and  intimately 
arranged  to  suggest  a  home  atmos- 
phere. A  few  objects  have  been  lent 
especially  for  this  exhibition,  which 
will  be  open  free  to  the  public 
through  July  18.  It  will  be  followed 
by  a  similar  display  of  the  arts  of 
England. 

Two  paintings  from  the  Museum's 
important  collection  by  Rubens  (1577- 
1640) — the  delicate  sketch  of  Mer- 
cury' and  Argus  recently  acquired, 
and  the  well-known  Portrait  of 
Isabella  Brant — frame  a  magnificent 
Brussels  tapestry  of  armorial  design 
woven  by  Albert  Auwerex  (1671- 
1717).  The  Rubens  portrait  of  Mulay 
Ahmad  is  also  shown.  Other  paint- 
ings are  Van  Dyck's  (1599-1641) 
portrait  of  Peter  S}Tnens;  The  Ferr\- 
by  Jan  Wildens  (1580-1653) ;  Peasant 
Scene  by  Pieter  Brueghel  the  Youn- 
ger (1564-1637)  lent  by  the  heirs  of 
the  late  H.  L.  Larsen;  The  Crucifix- 
ion by  Joes  Van  Cleef  (1490-1540); 
two  wings  of  an  altar  piece  depicting 
angels  with  the  instruments  of  the 
Passion,  Flemish  School,  early  six- 
teenth century;  a  Donor  with  Saint 
Peter  and  Saint  Paul  by  Adrian  Isen- 
brant  (d.  1551)  lent  by  the  Boston 
Athenaeum;  Virgin  and  Child  by 
Hans  Memling  (1430/35-1494);  Por- 
trait of  a  Man  by  the  Master  of  St. 
Giles  (15th  centur\');  The  Visitation 
by  Jan  Mostaert  (1474-1555/6)  lent 
by  the  heirs  of  the  late  H.  L.  Larsen, 
and  St.  Mary  Magdalene  by  Gerard 
David  (ca.  1450/60-1523)  '  lent  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Noyes. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a  rare  and 
exquisitely  illuminated  prayer  book 
lent  especially  for  this  exhibition 
by  Mrs.  William  Emerson.  It  be- 
longed to  Juana  la  Loca,  Queen  of 
Castile  and  mother  of  Charles  V. 
The  illimaination  is  attributed  to 
Geraert  of  Bruges  (born  ca.  1450- 


60),  miniattirist  of  the  famous  Gri- 
mani  Bre\aar\',  and  was  probably 
comissioned  in  1496  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Juana's  marriage  to  Philip, 
brother  of  Margaret  of  Austria.  In 
addition  to  the  delicately  painted 
miniatures,  the  book  contains  nearly 
500  charming  borders  with  an  in- 
finite variety  of  flowers,  fruit,  birds 
and  butterflies.  In  the  same  case 
with  the  prayer  book  are  two  Books 
of  Hours  lent  by  the  Department  of 
Prints  and  Graphic  Arts  of  the  Fogg 
Museum,  and  a  fifteenth  century 
Psalter  from  the  Boston  Museum 
collections.  Etchings  by  Van  Dyck, 
Rubens,  and  Teniers  from  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  collections  are  also 
shown. 

Three  oak  statuettes  of  saints, 
partly  poly  chromed,  are  included :  St. 
Catherine,  Maline,  Belgium,  second 
half  of  the  fifteenth  centur\-;  St. 
Barbara,  Flemish,  early  sixteenth 
century,  and  another  St.  Barbara, 
Franco-Flemish,  early  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. "Wood  sculpture  in  Belgium 
has  developed,  especially  toward  the 
end  of  the  Gothic  period  and  in  its 


transition  to  Italianized  Renaissance, 
early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  into  a 
wide  production  of  a  very  particular 
style,"  says  Dr.  Georg  Swarzenski, 
Fellow  for  Research  in  Sculpture  and 
Mediaeval  Art,"  "Different,  but 
qtiite  homogeneous,  ateliers  and  work- 
shops are  known,  above  all  in  Ant- 
werp, Bruselles  and  Malines.  Single 
statuettes,  especially  of  female  saints, 
are  the  favorite  subjects  and  they 
were  often  made  for  exportation  into 
rather  remote  countries  as  Spain  and 
Scandinavia.  The  particular  artistic 
character  corresponds  to  Flemish 
painting  at  this  time  in  its  realistic 
worldly  attitude  with  emphasis  given 
to  elaborate  rendering  of  fashionable 
costumes." 

The  most  typical  and  favorite 
furniture  of  the  house  of  a  Flem- 
ish patrician  from  about  1600 
was  the  cupboard  a  deux  corps. 
The  lower  part  of  a  fine  seventeenth 
century'  example  has  been  placed 
beneath  the  Peasant  Scene  b}'  Pieter 
Brueghel  the  Younger.  Of  brown 
oak,  it  is  well  proportioned  in  con- 
struction, and  decorated  by  flat 
carving  and  applied  motives  in  black 
wood.  The  style  presents  a  modifica- 


The  Hotel  Gralyn 

20  Charlesgate  West 

One  Block  from  Kenmore  Square 

COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 

4  P.  M.  till  closing 
Cool  and  Comfortable 


DINING  ROOM 

Delicious  Food 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


KEN.  3000 


V.  R.  Peterson,  Mgr. 


Open  7:30  A.  M.  to  7:00  P.  M. 

CAFETERIA  SERVICE 

in  the 

BLUE  ROOM 
TABLE  or  SELF  SERVICE 

in  the 

MAPLE  ROOM 
• 

Home  Cooked  Food 
Our  Specialty 


tion  of  basic  Italian  Renaissance 
forms,  and  is  typical  of  the  Low 
Countries.  On  its  top  stand  three 
brown  stoneware  jugs,  typical  pro- 
ducts of  the  famotis  and  popular 
Ores  de  Flanders.  Two  date  from 
about  1600,  the  third  from  the  fifteen- 
th centur\'.  All  three  are  decorated 
with  bands  of  silver  around  their 
mouths.  Before  the  introduction  of 
maiolica,  fayence  and  porcelains 
this  kind  of  potter>'  was  the  most 
popular  in  Belgium.  The  jugs  es- 
pecially were  used  both  in  the 
households  of  the  rich  citizens  and 
of  the  peasants.  The  latter,  it  has 
been  said,  also  found  them  useful  on 
occasion  as  weapons,  thanks  to  the 
hard  stone-like  material! 

W.  G.  Constable,  Curator  of  Paint- 
ings; Edwin  J.  Hipkiss,  Curator  of 
the  Department  of  Decorative  Arts; 
Henr\'  P.  Rossiter,  Ctirator  of  Prints, 
and  Gertrude  Townsend,  Curator  of 
Textiles,  have  cooperated  in  arrang- 
ing the  exhibition. 


BOSTON  BASEBALL 

BRAVES  —  AT  HOME 

Chicago  June  30,  July  1,  2 

Pittsburgh  July  3,  4,  4 

Cincinnati  July  5,  5,  6,  7 

St.  Louis  July  8,  9,  10,  11 

Brooklyn  July  15,  16,  17,  18 

Chicago  Aug.  11,  12,  13,  14 

Pittsburgh  Aug.  15,  15,  16,  17 

Cincinnati  Aug.  18,  19,  20,  21 

St.  Louis  Aug.  22,  23,  24,  25 

New  York  Aug.  28,  29,  31 

Brooklyn  Sept.  13,  14,  15 

Philadelphia  Sept.  16,  17,  IS,  19 

RED  SOX  — AT  HOME 

Chicago  July  21,  21,  22,  23 

St.  Louis  July  24,  25,  25,  26 

Detroit  July  28,  28,  29,  30 

Cleveland  July  31,  Aug.  1,  1,  3 

Washington  Aug.  6,  7,  8,  8 

Philadelphia  Sept.  3,  4,  5 

Washington  Sept.  6,  6 

New  York  Sept.  9,  10,  11.  12 

Cleveland  Sept.  22,  23,  24,  25 

Detroit  Sept.  26,  26,  27,  28 

St.  Louis  Sept.  29,  29,  30 

Chicago  Oct.  2,  3 


Hi-Ho 

OYSTER 
HOUSE 

INCORPORATED 

460-462  STUART  STREET 

Opposite  Copley  Theatre 

The  Fl  nest  in  Sea  Foods 
and  Liquors 


Superbly  served  Italian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheonS/  dinners  and 
suppers.  Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

Before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun,  plan 
to  visit  .  .  . 

LUNCHEONS 
DINNERS  SUPPERS 


BORI 


21  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWMUT  AVE.  A  Step 
trtiB  MitrepoJilin  Tkiatn^ 
liHrly  9744 
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SPORTS  REVIEW 


The  greatest  racing  season  in  New 
England's  turf  and  kennel  history' 
rolls  merrily  along,  with  Suffolk 
Downs,  home  of  the  horses,  and 
Wonderland  Paik,  Revere,  home  of 
the  greyhounds,  both  doing  a  daily 
and  nightly  land-office  business,  re- 
spectively. 

Suffolk,  at  this  writing,  is  sched- 
uled to  close  on  July  15,  but  there 
is  a  possibihty  that  it  will  continue 
to  run  through  the  month  and  be- 
yond into  August,  depending  upon 
what  happens  to  Rockingham  Park. 
The  "Old  Rock,"  up  in  the  hills  of 
nearby  New  Hampshire,  has  dates 
beginning  July  17,  but  there  are 
transportation  difficulties  which  may 
compel  the  Salem  track  to  suspend 
operations  this  year. 

By  the  time  you  read  these  classic 
lines,  the  situation  will  be  crystallized. 
Rockingham  wants  to  run,  and  will,  if 
it  can.  If  the  directors  decide  that 
it's  impossible,  then  the  dates  will 
be  open  and  Suffolk  wiU  apply  for 
them. 

At  East  Boston,  the  chips  are 
rolling  in.  Handles  are  averaging 
over  a  million  shekels  a  day,  and, 
on  Satiu-days,  they  soar  close  to,  and 
sometimes  beyond,  the  million  dollar 
mark.  This  is  far  above  handles  of 
the  past  and  is  consistent  with  the 
theory  that,  if  people  have  money, 
they'll  spend  it  for  sports,  as  much 
as  for  any  other  type  of  entertain- 
ment. 

At  Wonderland,  records  are  being 
broken  regularly.  I  well  remember 
when  a  S100,000  handle  in  a  night 
was  terrific.  These  days,  the  average 
"take"  is  around  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion, and  there  are  evenings  when 
comparatively  small  crowds  will  shove 
as  much  as  $300,000  through  the 
mutuels. 

In  the  meantime,  other  sports  are 
not  suffering  from  the  popularity  of 
racing,  proving  that  there's  room  for 
everything  that's  worth  while.  The 
two  Boston  baseball  teams  are  pull- 
ing in  the  customers,  especially  on 
Sundays,  which  has  become  the 
town's  big  baseball  day.  The  crowds 
are  pouring  in,  despite  the  fact  that 
neither  the  Braves  nor  the  Red  Sox 


are  exactly  burning  up  their  respec- 
tive leagues. 

The  Braves,  on  the  road  most  of 
last  month,  are  home  now  and  will 
cavort  at  their  Tribal  headquarters 
on  Gaffney  Street  until  July  18. 
At  the  moment,  they  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  entertaining  their  rivals  from 
the  west,  with  the  Cubs,  Pirates, 
Reds  and  Cards  coming  in  in  that 
order. 

Following  that  invasion,  the  Tribe 
will  stay  on  for  a  series  with  the  ever- 
popular  Brooklyn  Dodgers.  No 
matter  where  the  Braves  are  in  the 
standing,  the  men  of  Lippy  Leo 
Durocher  draw  well  here,  because 
they  are  a  colorful,  if  not  particularly 
orthodox,  team  to  watch. 

The  Sox,  on  the  road  in  the  early 
weeks  of  Jiily,  return  to  Fenway 
Park  on  July  21,  and,  for  the  rest  of 
this  semester,  they  will  play  host  to 
the  western  outfits,  the  White  Sox, 
Browns,  Tigers  and  Indians  pa\-ing 
them  visits  in  order. 

The  last  road  trip  of  the  Braves 
was  disastrous.  They  lost  far  too 
many  one-run  ball  games.  When  they 
left,  they  were  in  striking  distance 


of  the  top  of  the  heap.  When  they 
got  back,  they  were  floundering 
around  in  fifth  or  sixth  place,  with 
hope  springing  eternal  only  in  the 
event  that  they  can  discover  some 
punch  somewhere. 

Boxing  is  still  going  strong.  The 
Willie  Pep-Sal  Bartolo  world's 
feathenveight  championship  match 
at  Braves  Field  promoted  by  Eddie 
Mack  and  Jack  O'Brien,  drew  $46,000, 
but  lost  money  because  of  a  huge 
guarantee  to  Pep.  It  should  have 
been  held  indoors,  because  dimout 
regulations  made  it  necessary  to 
start  the  fight  at  8 :30  p.m. 

Taking  a  lesson  from  that  one, 
the  Goodwin  A.  C,  with  Dan  Carroll 
promoting,  is  staging  a  welterweight 
battle  between  Sugar  Ray  Robinson, 
the  best  in  the  business  at  his  weight, 
and  Ralph  Zanelli  at  the  Boston 
Garden  on  July  1.  Robinson,  in 
his  last  appearance  here,  put  Freddy 
Cabral  of  Cambridge  to  sleep  in  the 
first  round,  so  Boston  fans  had  little 
chance  to  get  a  real  look  at  the 
"uncrowned  champion."  The  welter 
title,  I  might  add,  is  frozen  for  the 
diiration,  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of 
Freddy  Cochrane,  now  in  the  Na\'y. 

— Al  Hirshberg 
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SPORTS  FOR  MEN 

AT  BOSTONS  [MODERN 
RECREATION  CENTER 


★  BASKETBALL 

★  SWIMMING 

★  HANDBALL 

★  SQUASH 

★  BADMINTON 

★  SOFTBALL 

★  TRACK 


Short  Term  Memberships  for 

War  Workers  and 
Men  Preparing  for  Service 

Y.M.C.A. 

316  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 


I  Health  Centre  Inc. 

137  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 


Individually  Supervised 
Exercise 


Squasfi  -  Handbal 
Badminton 


Showers,  Steam,  Massage  ( 
and 

Ultra-Viol  et  Solarium 

  I 

Exercise  for  Executives  I 

I 

LIBerty  9662 


DOGS  RACED  BY  WOMEN 

Women  greyhound  owners  |are 
pla^nng  a  prominent  part  in  pre- 
senting outstanding  racing  canines 
this  year,  at  Wonderland,  Revere, 
with  a  number  of  topnotch  kennel 
pets  winning  their  share  of  the  big 
stakes,  in  the  nightly  feature  events. 

While  women  owners  and  breeders 
are  not  new  to  the  great  canine 
sport,  the  number  of  successful 
women-owned  kennels  this  season 
at  the  Revere  track  is  the  largest 
in  the  nine-year-old  history  of  the 
beach  oval.  Among  the  foremost 
women  owners  in  the  country  who 
have  kennels  at  Wonderland  are, 
Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Allan,  Mrs.  Myron  A. 
Haughn,  Mrs.  Ethel  Jones,  Mrs.'  A. 
W.  Holder,  Mrs.  Elena  A.  Boyle, 
Mrs.  Nora  Gavan,  Miss  Georgianna 
Hall,  and  Mrs.  Alary  Thies,  who 
shares  a  kennel  with  her  husband. 

Mrs.  Allan,  a  Revere  housewife, 
has  earned  national  recognition  as  a 
greyhound  owner,  and  several  of  her 
greyhound  racers  have  been  turning 
in  fine  performances  already  this 
year  at  the  beach  track.  Three  of 
her  outstanding  kennel  pets  are 
Carries  Axe,  Stone  Trouble  and 
Curley's  Choice. 

Several  newcomers  have  scored 
success  for  the  Mrs.  Haughn  kennel, 
including  Jay-Jay,  regarded  as  a 
likely  threat  to  championship  titles 
this  year;  Trudy  Up,  Jambar  Joe, 
and  Sailing  Eagle,  three  standout 
performers  so  far  this  year. 

Mrs.  Jones,  widow  of  Frank  Jones, 
one  of  the  country's  former  leading 
greyhound  owners  and  trainers,  has 
several  celebrated  kennel  stars  in 
competition  this  year,  including  My 
Joey,  whose  sire  is  the  fam.ous  My 
Laddie,  Singapore  Sadie,  and  Tur- 
kish Tip,  the  last  two  named  being 
among  the  foremost  juvenile  stars  of 
the  current  Revere  meeting. 

Miss  Hall,  a  Maiden  resident,  has 
her  Hi-Guide  ready  for  the  feature 
race  contention;  Mrs.  Holder's  out- 
standing kennel  representative  is 
Beacon  Motor'^;  Speedy  Actor  is  one 
of  Mrs.  Boyle's  topflight  speedsters; 
and  Mrs.  Gavan  rates  her  Kil- 
shannig  Rover  as  one  of  the  leading 
racers  from  her  famous  kennel. 


Summer  Courses 

SPANISH,  PORTUGUESE, 
FRENCH,  ITALIAN, 
GERMAN,  RUSSIAN,  and 
OTHER  LANGUAGES 

Class 

Private  and  Semi-Private 

Instruction 
Conversational  Method 

Native  Teachers 
Catalogue  on  Request 


BOSTON  2SCHOOL 
OF 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

(formerly  The  Spanish,  French 
and  Italian  School) 

Founded  1925 

543  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
Copley  Square 

KENmore  5505 


WONDERLAND 
REVERE 

"Home  of 
Greyhound  Racing" 


lOO  Xighte  of 
Raeiiig 
June  thru 
September  24 

America's  foremost 
greyound  racing 
stars  again  this  year 
will  be  seen  in  com- 
petition. 


REVERE  R\CING 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Edward  IVl.  Gallagher,  Prrsident 
Ernest  H.  Soucy,  Treasurer 
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On  Records 

Ike. 

ShtHf  2t*ciAiet 
Plcuf. 

Beethoven's  Qiartet  No.  12 
in  E-flat,  Op.  12? 


Any  new  recording  by  the 
Budapest  Quartet  commands 
the  immediate  attention  of 
the  musical  world.  And 
the  announcement  of  the 
Beethoven  Op.  127,  one 
of  the  greatest  quartets  in 
music  literature,  is  an  event 
of  first  importance.  "Radiant 
beauty"  are  the  words 
which  best  describe  this 
joyous  work  and  the  mas- 
terly interpretation  by  the 
Budapest  Strings  make  this 
album  wholly  satisfying 
treasure,  for  all  those  who 
love  and  appreciate  beauti- 
ful music. 

Set  M-MM-537 
Five  12-inch  records 
$5.77 


Boston's  Most  Convenient 
Music  Store 

MOSHER 

MUSIC  CO.,  Inc, 

181  Tremont  St. 
BOSTON 

LIBerty  7673 


POPULAR  RECORDINGS 

DISC  DOINGS  FOR  THE 
EARLY  SUMMER  MONTHS 


low  is  the  time  for  vou  to  check 
over  your  supply  of  dancable  discs 
for  summer  fun.  There  are,  of  course, 
very  few  exciting  new  issues  appear- 
ing, due  to  scarcity  of  materials  and 
general  feudijig  between  Petrillo  and 
the  recording  companies.  So  this 
brief  review  is  intended  more  as  a 
reminder  of  good  discs  rather  than 
as  a  microscopic  analysis  of  what's 
great,  good,  or  even  fair.  We'll 
stick  to  the  tried  and  true  dance 
maestros. 

COLUMBIA  OKEH  POPULAR 
offers  Harry  James  doing  a  solid  job 
on  Velvet  Moon,  with  Prince  Charm- 
ing on  the  reverse  side.  36672  is  the 
number  for  this  pair.  And  if  you 
wanb  music  that's  strictly  on  the 
beam,  keep  Harr>''s  I  Had  the  Craziest 
Dream  (36659)  in  mind. 

Benny  Goodman's  Recording  of 
Taking  a  Chance  on  Love  (35869)  is 
another  Columbia  honey  that  has 
hit  the  top  brackets  in  popularity. 
On  the  reverse  side  is  Cabin  in  the 
Sky,  a  number  that  doesn't  get  full 
justice  done  for  it  by  Goodman. 
But  why  complain,  when  the  King 
dees  such  a  sound  job  on  Love? 

Still  in  the  Columbia  corner,  we 
drift  over  to  Xavier  Cugat.  By  this 
time,  you  know  what  a  standout  his 
Brazil  (26651)  and  reverse  of  Chiu- 
Chiu  are.  The  Cugat  applies  his  fine 
rhythm  and  smooth  maracas  to 
these  numbers  and  makes  'em  both 
com.e  out  right,  thanks.  Fine  stuflF 
for  lazy  summer  nights. 

BRUNSWICK'S  COLLECTOR 


SERIES  has  done  a  smart  thing  in 
featuring  Cab  Calloway  and  band  in 
a  group  of  original  recordings  that 
made  him  world-famous.  This  al- 
bum is  No.  B-1004,  and  includes 
Minnie  the  Moocher,  Kicking  ihe 
Gong  Around,  St.  Louis  Blues,  Bugle 
Call  Rag,  You  Rascal  You,  Some  of 
These  Days,  St.  James  Infirmary, 
and  Nobody's  Sweetheart.  It's  a 
collection  that  fills  the  bill  for  music 
that  kicks,  and  you'll  get  a  real 
bang  out  of  the  Calloway  arrange- 
ments. Time  hasn't  turned  a  single 
one  stale. 

BLUEBIRD'S  latest  edition  of 
Spike  Jones  music  turns  up  as  Oh 
By  Jingo  (30-0812)  and  The  Shtik  of 
Araby,  both  with  the  whacky  band 
trimmings  that  tossed  his  recording 
of  Der  Fuehrer's  Face  to  the  top. 
We're  inclined  to  agree  with  Bluebird 
that  Spike  has  something  new  in 
music  that  nobody  else  dares  (or 
cares)  to  attempt.  An^'way,  he  puts 
cowbells  to  good  use. 

There  Are  Such  Things,  Bluebird 
recording  by  Tomjny  Dorsev,  pleases 
our  taste  to  the  hilt.  Maybe  becau'^e 
we  like  the  piece  and  Dorsey's 
trombone  the  right  expression  of  the 
mood.  Maybe  it's  because  the 
arrangeinent  is  so  sleek  N-et  jiunp 
behind  it. 

Last  but  not  least  KEYNOTE 
Recordings  come  up  with  an  ear- 
teasing  disc  titled  Picket  Line  Pris- 
cilla,  and  sung  by  Beatrice  Kay. 
It's  number  K503  in  the  catalogue. 
See  what  vou  think  of  it. 


'       The  One  and 
DADDY  &  J/ 
One  Store-Secor 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


We  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
have  always  considered  the  people  of 
Russia  in  terms  of  the  masses. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  have  we  thought  of 
them  as  the  individual.  Believing 
that  a  single  day  in  a  village  or  a 
simple  meal  in  a  factory  would  tell 
him  more  about  the  heart  and  mind 
of  Russia  than  an  interview  with 
any  leader,  however  exalted,  en- 
abled Maurice  Hindus  to  give  us  this 
stirring  report  on  the  progress  of  the 
war  in  Russia  as  seen  through  the 
eyes  of  her  people. 

We  feel  that  Mr.  Hindus'  method 
has  succeeded.  With  a  keen  eye 
and  a  knowledge  of  Russian  life,  the 
author  has  talked  to  the  people  of 
Russia  in  their  villages  and  in  their 
cities;  he  has  noted  and  reported  on 
the  changes  which  are  taking  place  in 
that  vast  country  but  in  the  end,  it 
is  the  people,  them.selves,  who  have 
told  this  dynamic  and  enlightening 
account  of  Russia's  war  against 
Nazism,  through  their  personal  ex- 
periences and  eye-witness's  reports  of 
the  German  attacks. 

Among  the  man}^  excellent  chap- 
ters in  "Mother  Russia"  (which 
range  from  the  part  played  by  Rus- 
sian wom.en  in  this  war  to  the  chapters 
on  the  Russian  cities)  the  section 
devoted  to  the  youth  of  that  country 
is  the  most  noteworthy.  For  it  is 
their  heroism.,  their  unlimited  sacri- 
fices and  their  almost  superhuman 
endurance  that  is  not  only  holding  a 
powerful  enemy  at  bay  but  even 
pushing  him  out  of  their  beloved 
hom.eland. 

Mr.  Hindus  has  found  the  people 
of  Russia  solidly  behind  their  coim- 
try's  war  effort,  and  he  has  discovered 
a  Russia  that  has  still  much  to  learn 
and  to  make  her  own  but  a  Russia 
that  has  come  out  of  chaos  with  im- 
m.easurable  faith  in  the  future.  The 
author  bring  his  book  to  a  climatic 
ending  by  answering  the  question  of 
the  day:  "Will  we  have  to  fight 
Russia  eventually?" 

It  is  imperative  that  you  read 
"Mother  Russia"  for  two  reasons: 
(1)  that  you  may  learn  of  this  new 
Russia  and  the  little  people  who  make 
her  great  and  (2)  that  it  may  make 
you  more  conscious  of  how  much  a 
people  must  take  and  give  to  achieve 


victory  for  their  country.  (Double- 
day,  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc.  $3.50.) 

While  we  were  reading  "Queen's 
Die  Proudly"  we  couldn't  help  re- 
membering the  charge  made  by  the 
enemy  at  the  start  of  this  war  and 
(we  regret  to  say  by  some  Ameri- 
cans) that  our  men  were  nothing  but 
"play  boys,"  and  wouldn't  be  able  to 
"take  it"  in  this  war  of  all  wars. 

W.  L.  White  interviewed  the  crew 
members  of  the  Flying  Fortress, 
"The  Snoose"  (half  swan,  half 
goose)  and  the  result  is  this  swift 
paced  story  of  our  men  as  they 
fought  against  the  Japs  and  over- 
whelming odds. 

Once  more  the  capable  Mr.  White 
has  rung  the  bell  with  a  sweeping  and 
powerful  account  of  our  fighting 
men  in  those  dark  days  when  Japan 
had  the  upper  hand.  Wonder  if  the 
Japs  still  think  our  American  men  are 
"play  boys."  (Harcourt,  Brace  & 
Co.  $2.50.) 

It  seems  apropos  that  a  Boston 
author,  writing  on  the  New  England 
scene,  should  be  included  in  the  first 
book  section  of  The  Bostonian.  In 
"Anchorage,"  Sara  Ware  Bassett 
has  written  a  story  of  three  young 
moderns  and  their  pobIem_s,  set 
against  the  background  of  her  be- 
loved Cape  Cod. 

Martin  Royce  and  Zinetta  Har- 
mon, caught  in  the  fervor  of  wartime 
weddings,  marry  and  go  to  live  in 
the  Harmon  homestead  on  the  Cape. 
Martin's  ambition  is  to  be  a  writer 
and  live  in  the  city  where  he  can 
meet  people  and  move  in  the  social 
whirl.  He  soon  becomes  bored  with 
the  quiet  hfe  on  the  Cape  and  he 
grows  tired  of  Zinetta's  enthusias:m 
for  a  hom.e  and  a  garden.  Nicolas 
Hardy  comes  ho:me  on  furlough, 
and  soon  falls  in  love  with  Zinetta, 
finding  in  her  all  the  attractiveness 
that  Martin  was  unable  to  see. 
This  romance  in  the  usual  Bassett 
style  is  as  delightful  and  refreshing  as 
the  breeze  which  sweeps  the  Cape 
on  a  Summer's  day.  (Doubleday 
Doran  Co.,  Inc.,  $2.00.) 

— George  Mooney 
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IN  THE  BOOKSTALLS 


PARK  SQ.  BLDG.,  BOSTON 

Telephone     HUBbard  4565 

Jistinctiue  and 
indiuidudl 
)ortrditure 


PARK  SQUARE  BUILDING 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


JLiAST  month  we  were  considering  a 
volume  which  should  have  been 
entitled  British  Women  Poets  but 
somehow  came  out  British  Female 
Poets,  an  adjectival  impropriety 
which  would  have  been  resented 
highl}-  by  the  women  in  the  book, 
when  the  sun  (a  major  astral  phenom- 
enon quite  frequent  in  California) 
returned  to  interrupt  us.  We  now 
can  resume. 

The  antholog\',  for  such  it  is,  was 
compiled  by  George  W.  Bethune 
and  who  he  was  I  care  not  for  I 
would  not  give  a  fig  for  his  prose 
style  nor  the  seeds  of  a  fig  for  his 
philosophic  opinions  and  literan,' 
criticisms.  The  first  sentence  of  his 
.preface  is  an  hypocrisy;  the  second, 
nonsense;  the  third,  awkward  and  an 
outright  lie;  the  fourth,  part  plati- 
tude and  part  pure  piffle. 

The  preface  is  not  entirely  without 
interest  for  it  contains  this:  "It  is 
painful  to  observe  how  many  of  the 
writers,  sketches  of  whose  lives  are 
hereafter  gi\-en,  have  been  unhappy 
in  their  domestic  histories.  In  what 
way  shall  we  account  for  this? 
Statistical  analog"*-  will  not  suffer  a 
belief  that  Pro\-idcncc  assigns  to 
literar}'  women  worse  husbands  than 
to  those  of  any  other  class;  yet,  cer- 
tainly a  far  greater  proportion  of 
litcrar\'  wi\-es  have  asked  our  s}Tn- 
]mthy  for  their  sorrows."  The 
question  he  has  loosed  so  poorly  I 
could  answer  in  a  ttice,  but  since  the 
finality  of  my  ex]3osition  would  de- 
prixe  you  of  the  i^leasures  of  specula- 
tion, I  will  refrain.  Let  us  get  to  the 
women  and  their  work;  >-ou  can  re- 
turn to  the  social  problem  later  at 
your  leisure. 

The  Ijook  opens  with  "Dame  (or 
Lady)  Juh-ans,  or  Juliana,  Barnes  or 
Berners"  who  is  described  as  the 
"first  English  woman  to  whom  is 
ascribed  any  English  rh\-me"  and 
who  despite  being  so  indefinite  in 
name  is  the  most  delightful  person  of 
the  sixty  included  in  the  volume. 
It  closes  with  (save  one)  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  I 
choose  to  say  it  closes  with  Mrs. 
Browning  because  you  ha^•e  never 
heard  of  Charlotte  Young;  because 
onh'  with  difficult\-  could  I  work  in 


Mrs.  Browning  othen\'ise,  and  I 
could  not  neglect  so  able  a  woman; 
and  because  it  aids  the  composition 
of  this  essay  b}'  pro\'iding  an  easy 
transition  to  an  explanation  of  how  I 
came  to  fix  the  year  in  which  the  book 
was  published  for  the  page  which 
bore  the  date  of  publication  is 
missing.  There  we  had  a  minor 
mystery. 

We  examined  the  e^■idence.  Xo 
poem  published  later  than  1845 
appears.  Mr.  Bethune  pro\'ided  the 
kc}'  clue,  however,  for  he  closes  his 
sketch  of  Mrs.  Browning  with  these 
words:  "Though  we  have  spoken  of  | 
this  accomplished  lady  as  Miss  Bar- 
rett, because  by  that  name  our 
readers  know  her  best,  she  has 
recently  been  married  to  Mr.  Robert 
Browning  ..."  That  was  1847.  This 
smug  task  aside,  we  read  the  greater 
part  of  the  volume. 

We  were  delighted  to  find  that 
Mar>^  Queen  of  Scots,  UTOte  poetr^• 
in  three  languages  (English,  French, 
Latin)  while  Queen  Elizabeth  man- 
ged  in  one  only  and  then  less  well. 
We  were  depressed  to  encounter  a 
deluge  of  mawkish,  sentimental  \'ersi- 
fication  from  the  great  majority-  of 
the  women,  so  much  so  that  we  felt 
like  hugging  Lad>'  Juliana  Barnes, 
for  the  good  woman  had  a  robust 
humor,  and  while  wit  in  a  woman  is 
deplorable,  humor  is  delightful. 

The  Lady  Juliana  was  a  nun; 
indeed  she  was  the  prioress  of  the 
Soi>ewell  Xunnerx'  in  Hertfordshire 
early  in  the  15th  centiu-y.  An  early 
chronicler  describes  her  as  a  woman 
"whose  personal  and  mental  endow- 
ments were  of  the  highest  character" 
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Many  of  our  customers  have  told 
us  that  ours  is  the  most  beautiful 
record  shop  they  have  ever  been 
in — and  that  it  has  a  distinctive 
and  pleasant  atmosphere. 


YOU  MUST  VISIT  US  SOON! 

Conveniently  reached  from  downtown 
Boston  via  the  Reservoir-Beacon  sub- 
way line — one  stop  beyond  Best's  and 
Washington  Square. 


Open  Saturday  evenings  until  ten 

1696  Beacon  Street 
Brookline 

Telephone  ASPinwall  4114 


and  who  held  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion among  the  solaces  of  this  life 
the  sports  of  the  field. 

She  wrote  long  verses  on  hunting 
and  hawking,  and  while  her  author- 
ship of  Fishing  with  an  Angle  is 
doubtful,  that  the  work  is  attributed 
to  her  at  all.  indicates  her  interest 
in  that  sport  as  well.  The  chronicler 
tells  us  that  she  was  "desirous  of 
conveying  these  arts,  by  her  writings, 
to  the  youth,  as  the  first  elements  of 
nobility." 

Moreover,  to  the  everlasting  honor 
of  her  sex,  she  took  time  out  from  her 
more  serious  work  to  write  a  verse  of 
five  stanzas,  the  first  and  last  of 
which  only,  for  want  of  space,  we  will 
quote  here.    It  bears  no  title. 

A  faj.'thfulle  frende  wold  I  fynde, 
To  fynde  him  there  he  myghte  be 
f ounde ; 

But  now  is  the  worlde  wext  so  un- 
kynde, 

Yt  frenship  is  fall  to  the  grounde; 
(Now  a  frende  I  have  founde 

That  I  woU  nother  banne  ne  curse. 
But  of  all  frendes  in  felde  or  towne. 

Ever,  gramercy,  myn  own  purse. 

Therefore  I  rede  you,  syres  all. 
So  assaye  your  frendes  or  ye  have 
nede, 

For,  an  ye  come  downe,  and  have  a 
fall. 

Full  fewe  of  the^-m  for  you  woU 
grede, 

Therefore  assaye  thsyvn.  everychone, 

Bothe  the  better  and  the  worse. 
Our  Lord,  that  shope  both  soiine  and 
mone, 

Sende  us  spendynge  in  our  purse! 

Now  there  is  a  woman  I  would  like 
to  have  known. 

Herbert  A.  Kenny 
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WITH  MODART'S 

ADJUSTABLE 
LACING  GIRDLES 

To  give  our  customers  the  most  highly 
advanced  design  in  foundation  garments, 
Modm's  skilled  designers  have  fashioned 
new  garments  which  make  our  former 
conception  of  ''corsets"  seem  very  anti* 
quated.  These  beautiful  things  are  a  joy 
to  see — a  joy  to  wear.  There  are  types  for 
lively  ladies— styles  for  formal  wear — 
styles  for  business — models  for  every  use. 


TT[OD>aRT 

(      WHERE      STYLE      9  E  G  I  N  S 

J  1  1*   i>V  LE MONDE 

When  in  BOSTON 
VISIT  Sherman  s  for 
comfort  in  corse  try 


Our  corset  clinic  keeps  your  garment 
in  wearable  condition.  Refittings 
free  of  charge. 

Your  figure  problem  becomes  our 
problem.  Let  us  solve  it  for  you  the 
Sherman  way. 


SHERMAN'S 

CORSET  SHOPS 

i9  WEST  ST.,  4th  Floor.  Comer  Tremont 
BOSTON,  MASS.    .    .    .    LIBerty  1677 
Open  Wednesday  Evenings 

415  HIGHLAND  AVENUE,  Davis  Square 
SOMERVILLE,  MASS.     SOMerset  3971 
Open  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings 


COMPANY  FOR  DESSERT 


1 F  you  are  one  of  the  persons  whose 
name  is  hypenatedwith  "hospitaUty," 
\^ou  doubtless  are  thinking  up  ways 
and  means  to  continue  entertaining 
your  friends  in  spite  of  present-day 
restrictions.  But  having  become 
ration-wise,  you  won't  scatter  your 
invitations  hit-or-m.iss  as  you  m.ight 
have  done  occasionally  in  pre-war 
days.  And  you  probably  will  ra- 
tion your  invitations,  as  well  as  }'our 
food,  keeping  them,  well  within  the 
circle  of  people  who  really  mean 
something  to  you. 

Three  courses  are  open  today 
when  you  ask  your  friends  to  a  m.ore- 
or-less  festive  meal.  If  they  are 
ver}-  intimate  friends,  you  can  stig- 
gest  that  they  help  you  out  with  the 
rationing  problem.  Again,  you  can 
work  up  a  few  sim.ple,  hearty  dishes 
that  require  few,  if  any,  points  and 
supplem.ent  them  with  non-rationed 
vegetables  and  green  salads.  The 
third  course  is  to  invite  your  guests 
in  only  for  dessert. 

This  dessert -invitation  idea  really 
has  been  tried  out  successfully  this 
svimjr.er  by  a  group  of  married 
people  who  li\'e  in  a  town  near  Bos- 
ton. Not  a  new  thought,  by  an\' 
m.anner  of  means,  it's  the  old  dessert 
bridge  of  1930  vintage,  but  without 
the  bridge  and  without  elaborate, 
"fussed-up"  dishes. 

If  possible,  ser\'e  the  dessert  out- 
of-doors,  asking  your  guests  to  tiir.e 
their  arrivals  so  there  will  be  no 
serving  after  dark  in  dim-out  areas. 
As  the  dessert  will  be  sim.ple,  get  the 
party  effect  by  means  of  the  table 
appointments  and  decorations,  keep- 
ing them,  light  and  gay  and  \-er\', 
very  "siurrrery." 

You  won't  need  to  use  much  brain- 
pow  er  or  any  great  amount  of  inge- 
nuity to  think  off-hand  of  some  stn- 
ple  desserts  that  won't  take  many 
points  and  no  time  at  all  to  make. 
For  instance,  why  not  try  a  big  bowl 
of  the  finest  fruit  >'0u  can  afford  to 
buy  and  flank  it  with  bottles  of  do- 
m.estic  port  and  crackers  and  creamed 
cottage  cheese?  Again  soak  black 
cherries  for  tweh'e  hours  in  domestic 
brand}-,  to  which  a  dash  of  rum.  and  a 
small  glass  of  sherry  are  added  just 
before  serving. 


Molasses  and  orange  flavors  com- 
bine wonderfully.  An  easy-to-make 
but  delicious  dessert  is  made  from 
one  of  the  com-mercial  gingerbread 
mixes,  baked  in  two  layers  and  ^^■ith 
a  thick  layer  of  orange  marmalade 
spread  between  them..  Just  before 
sen,-ing,  cover  with  a  thick  hot 
orange  sauce  in  which  you  have  put 
about  one  table  spoon  of  grated 
orange  peel  and  6  marshmaUows 
cut  in  bits.  Ser^^e  with  iced  cafe  au 
laii. 

Hot  popovers,  dressed  with  a 
berr\-  sauce,  alwa\-s  make  a  hit,  but 
they  should  be  sen'ed  only  to  a  small 
ntmiber  of  people  as  it  is  difficult  to 
get  them  out  of  the  tins  piping  hot. 
For  the  sauce,  m.ash  any  kind  of 
berries  that  ha\-e  seeds — strawberries, 
raspberries,  blackberries,  loganber- 
ries. Meantim.e  cream  as  large  a 
piece  of  butter  as  your  ration  allows 
and  m.i.\  with  ^  cup  of  sugar.  Add 
to  m.ashed  berries.  The  success  of 
the  dessert  depends  upon  ha\'ing  the 
popo\-ers  hot  when  the  sauce  is 
turned  o^-er  them.. 

For  a  special  July  dessert  tr}-  blue- 
beny  pudding.  Here  is  one  our 
grandinothers  made  and  it  is  truly 
delicious : 

Blueberry  Mold 

1  small  loaf  bread      1  egg 

2  tablespoons  sugar     1  cup  milk 

^2  teaspoon  salt         1   quart  cooked 

blueberries 

Cut  bread  in  small  strips  about  2 
inches  wide.  Co.nbine  other  ingredi- 
ents, except  blueberries.  Dip  bread 
strips  in  egg  and  milk  mixture  and 
completely  line  bottom  and  sides  of  a 
bread  tin.  Sweeten  cooked  blue- 
berries slightly  and  drain  off  most  of 
the  juice.  Fill  center  of  m.old  with 
alternate  la\'ers  of  cooked  blue- 
berries and  bread  strips  (dipped  in 
the  egg  and  milk  mixture).  The  top 
layer  should  be  bread.  Cover  top  of 
tin  mth  brown  paper  and  bake  for  }4 
hour  in  a  moderate  oven  (350°  F.) 
For  the  sauce  boil  the  blueberry 
juice  and  stir  in  ^2  cup  of  sugar 
mixed  with  1  teaspoon  ot  cornstarch. 
Accompan\'  with  iced  orangeade, 
lemonade  or  fruit  juices  combined 
with  carbonated  water. 


SUFFOLK  DOWNS 

Racing  Daily  thru  July  17 

* 

Daily  Doubk  Closes  2:15 

Post  Times: 
1st  Race  2:30  —  8tli  Race  6:00 
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SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Conmon. 

Tel.  Infonnation,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.  Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston — Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Place— Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Tremont  Temple  Service  Center,  82  Tre- 

mont  St. — Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,   Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  any  following 
center : 

Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 
Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 

Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 
Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 

Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston — Hub.  1122. 

Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  only) 
10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 


Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 
Central  Sq.,  Cambridge — Tro.  3860. 

Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave. — 
Ken.  7800. 

Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Patterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodging  ac- 
commodations. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,-  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the 
distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in 
and  around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Bud- 
dies Club  with  a  window  opening  on  Boston 
Common.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  Liberty  7968. 
Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon-Fri.  9  A.M. -5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.- 12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
.Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 
Boston — Laf.  4796.  Members  of  Armed 
Forces  may  take  books  away. 
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IT'S  NEW 
IT'S  PATRIOTIC 
IT  SAVES  TIME 

ONE  STOP 

Banking  Service 

Find  out  how  you  con  enjoy 
the  simplicity  and  economy 
of  this  service  .  .  . 

MERCHANTS 

CO-OPERATiVE  BANK 

24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co  -operative  Banli  in  Massachusetts 


Save  TIME  as  well  as  MONEY 

BANK  BY  MAIL 

WRITE   FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

6  PARK  SQUARE 

BOSTON 


Flowers 


11  Walnut  Street 
Newtonville 
Telephone  BIGelow  0600 


Greater  Boston's 
Most  Reasonable 
Florist 


\  APARTMENTS 

\  Furnished  Apartments 
\  for  Army  and  Navy 
\       Officers    and   Wi  ves 

! 

TAFF  &  CO. 


B  ro  o  k  I  i  n  e 
Lon.  4400 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


Back  Bay 
Ken.  2059 


Si 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge. Art  exhibitions,  including  El 
Grecos,  Aztec,  Tintorettos,  Copley  Prints, 
and  early  American  pre-historic  exhibi- 
tions; special  exhibits. 

Garoner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenwa}'.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  e.xcept  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modern  Art,  210  Beacon  Street. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    C  losed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museimi,  I^i\inity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birdSj  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University', 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30:  Sundav  and  holidavs, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  e.xhibits  periol 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdavs,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus.  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Gardens  n-ith  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  bv 
tablet. 

Bxmker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground,  Charter  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  C>Id  North 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observ'a- 
tion  towers  reached  via  sp>ecial  elevator. 

Faneuil  HaU,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 

marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  \'ictims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

Old  North  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Poston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  tliis  steeple 
on  Ai)ril  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Navy.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
di'ring  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  9-6. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
Hor.se,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  S>ociety,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1832. 

Paul  Revere  House,   19  and  21  North 

Square.  Oldest  house  in  city  of  Boston, 
with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Prado,  Hanover  Street. 
Cyrus  Dalin's  masterpiece  in  opinion  of 
critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Re- 
vere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  ol 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 
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GOOD  FOOD  .  .  .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Car\-er  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

Ruby  Foo's  Den,  6  Hudson  St.  (DEVon- 
shire  6939).  Famed  for  its  complete 
menu  of  Chinese  delicacies.  Favorite 
late-at-night  spot  for  after  the  theatre 
or  after  dancing.  Open  until  3  A.  M. 
Authentic  Oriental  atmosphere. 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 

SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Hi-Ho  Oyster  House,  462  Stuart  St.  (COM. 
8307),  just  opposite  the  Copley  Theatre. 
An  excellent  place  to  lunch  or  dine  on  a 
wide  selection  of  sea  food  dishes. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 

FINE  FOOD 

Blue  Door,  162  Stuart  .Street,  headlines 
home-cooked  food  as  a  specialty  and 
backs  up  the  claim  with  splendid,  taste- 
ful meals.  Both  cafeteria  and  table  ser- 
vice here. 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Dinty  Moore's  Hickory  House,  611  (rear) 
Washington  Street.  (HUBbard  9040). 
"It's  in  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre"  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  ex- 
cept Sunday  for  luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  . 
Food  definitely  of  the  quality  kind.  Try 
a  charcoal  broiled  steak. 

Fenmore  Cafe,  1296  Boylston  St.  (Opposite 
Fenway  Park).  Sidewalk  Cafe  for  out- 
door lovers,  air-conditioned  interior  and 
unique  Spanish  decor.  Noontime  busi- 
ness men's  specials.  Open  daily  until 
1  a.  m. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 
Hi-Da- Way,  Boylston  Place  (DEV.  9346). 
Slogan  of  "Boston's  Nicest  Eating  Place" 
is  backed  up  by  fine  food  and  good  ser- 
vice. 


Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  dancing  to 
Pete  Herman's  orchestra.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 

Hunt  Room  at  the  Beaconsfield,  1731 
Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  offers  the 
diner  restful,  attractive  surroundings  and 
fine  food.  For  cocktails  or  dinner,  this 
is  an  outstanding  place  to  go. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Red  Coach  Grill,  43  Stanhope  Street, 
Boston.  Just  three  minutes  from  Cop- 
ley Square,  and  a  spot  where  the  big 
appetite  gets  every  attention.  vSpecial- 
izing  in  charcoal-broiled  sieaks,  chops, 
and  lobster. 

Tudor  Village,  94  Mass.  A\  enue  next  to 
Mass.  Station  is  an  unusually  attractive 
spot  where  food  and  fine  liquors  are  em- 
phasized as  specialties.  Prices  are  very 
reasonable,  too. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
V^endome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Rcom 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertain  ment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB, 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

Jimmy  O'Keefe's  Grill,  Boylston  and  Mass. 
Ave.  Dine  and  dance  in  pleasant,  infor- 
mal surroundings.  Excellent  food  at 
moderate  prices.  Luncheons  and  dinner 
specials.    An  uptown  spot  worth  a  visit. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 

a  smart  supper  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room,  too. 

Niles  Oasis,  76-78  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
4500) .  Excellent  food  at  moderate  prices. 
Entertainment  nightly.  Tallest  drinks 
in  town  are  high-spot  here. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  click  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Shangri-La,  130  Boylston  Street,  (HUB. 
1950)  starts  the  dinner  hour  off  at  5 
p.  m.  and  offers  sparkling  floor  shows  as 
well  as  good  food.  A  good  place  to 
combine  dining  with  entertainment  of 
top  calibre. 

Sheraton  Roof,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Dancing  to  Don  Dudley  and 
orchestra.  No  cover  charge.  Enjoy  the 
cool  breezes  off  the  Charles  River  whUe 
dining  on  superbly  prepared  dishes. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  ex  lusive  side. 

Silver  Dollar  Ear,  644  Washington  St.  The 
longest  bar  in  the  world,  and  a  spot 
famous  for  good,  continuous  fun.  Ex- 
cellent floor  show  in  attractive  Plue 
Terrace  Room. 

LIGHT  SNACKS 

Moakley's,  280  Tremont  Street,  opposite 
the  Bradford  Hotel.  Slogan  "Where 
Sportsmen  Meet"  is  backed  up  here  by 
presence  of  local  celebrities  of  the  sports 
world.  Food  and  liquor  good.  Atmos- 
phere, ditto. 
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COMMON  TALK 


Free  Speech,  Heckling  Requested 


Our  Fourth  of  July  Sunday  was 
not  without  its  highspots.  In  place  of 
a  handful  of  fire  crackers,  a  severe 
case  of  sunburn,  or  a  two-hundred 
mile  safari  via  auto,  we  visited  Boston 
Common,  on  the  Charles  Street  side. 
This  forum  of  free  speech  was  in  full 
bloom,  with  hymn  singing  and  re- 
ligious testimonials  for  good  measure. 

The  choice,  however,  of  our  day 
was  the  plump  little  man  with  bright 
red  cheeks  and  white  handle-bar  mus- 
taches. The  general  idea  behind  his 
lecture  was  that  he  could  prove  what 
he  had  to  say  merely  by  a  glimpse 
through  the  telescope.  All  was  going 
well  until  one  of  his  predominantly 
masculine  audience  disagreed  with 
him.  In  a  large  temper,  the  little  man 
packed  up  his  telescope  and  walked 
away,  leaving  us  unsure,  unconvinced. 

The  testimonial  groups,  on  the 
whole,  drew  small  crowds.  This,  we 
think,  was  because  there  were  few 
spell-binders  among  the  reformed 
characters.  Only  one  stood  out,  way 
out.  He  was  a  re-claimed  cigarette 
smoker  and  he  was  completely  certain 
that  the  "weed"  was  his  temptation. 
His  del,  very,  too,  was  positive.  Seems 
his  friend  (?)  offered  him  a  full  car- 
ton of  cigarettes  as  a  test.  "Take  away 
them  butts."  he  roared.  We  went 
away,  too. 

The  Socialist  Party  platform  rated 
a  sizeable  crowd  of  poker-faced  lis- 
teners, most  of  whom  looked  vaguely 
embarrassed.  The  neighboring  Social- 
ist Labor  Party,  complete  with  Amer- 


ican flag  and  i)latform,  did  less  well. 
An  attractive  blonde  stopi)ed  by  to 
listen,  and  the  speaker's  oratory  was 
a  gone  "Goose".  The  last  we  heard 
was  "Them  days  of  incentive  are 
gone !" 

Incidental  Intelligence 

y\  HIGH  dive  into  the  morning's 
mail  usually  turns  uj)  some  touching 
data  dealt  out  by  the  bright-eyed  pub- 
licity people.  In  case  you  haven't  re- 
ceived any  of  same,  the  tidy  sheets  of 
mimeographed  paper  are  marked 
"Immediate  Release",  and  the  com- 
pany or  individual  concerned  is  busy 
doing  something  to  startle  the  world. 

Today's  tidbit  concerns  Judy  Gar- 
land, a  charming  character  in  her  own 
right,  and  a  movie  star  whose  future 
activities  will  rate  our  feverish  at- 
tention. The  intelligence  runs  like 
this: 

"Professional  people  recall  their 
first  ])ubHc  appearances  with  varied 
emotions.  In  the  case  of  Judy  Gar- 
land .  .  .  the  recollection  borders 
slightly  on  the  terrifying.  Judy  was 
fi,ve  at  the  time  and  was  to  appear  at 


a  recital  in  the  school  her  sister  at- 
tended. Behind  the  scenes  her  mother 
held  a  dress,  with  panties  attached,  so 
it  would  be  easy  to  slip  into.  When 
little  Judy  heard  the  opening  bars  of 
her  number,  she  forgot  about  the 
dress,  rushed  out  onto  the  stage  .  .  . 
stark  naked." 

WhdX  bothers  us  is  what  she  was 
doing  back  stage  "stark  naked"  while 
Mama  held  the  dress.  Was  she  vo- 
calizing or  playing  with  the  sprinkler 
system?  The  release  has  left  us  in 
a  state  of  confusion. 

All's  Well  Division 

Still  reading  publicity  releases,  we 
uncover  a  crisp,  crackling  opus  from 
the  Ruggles  Street  USO  Service  Cen- 
ter. This  alert  group  has  kept  in  tune 
with  the  times.  Brighten  the  lives  of 
Servicemen  by  brightening  the  charm 
of  the  hostesses  is  their  idea.  And 
their  way  of  doing  same  is  a  tidy 
touch  of  i^lanning,  too.  It's  called  the 
"Charm  Clinic". 

"The  Hostesses  were  highly  pleased 
and  delighted  with  the  lecture  on 
Tuesday  Eve.  given  by  the  charming 
Mrs.  Mary  Gould,  "A  Powers  Model', 
who  sjioke  on  'Good  Cirooming'.  She 
gave  the  liostesses  many  fine  points  on 
'How  to  Model  Clothes'.  \\'e  wish  to 
have  Mrs.  Gould  lecture  again  soon 
at  the  Center". 

This  way,  you  see,  every  hostess 
will  be  a  model,  and  every  model  will 
lie  a  hostess,  a  happy  circle  of  pro- 
gressive activity. 
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He  says  this  is  a  neutral  port  and  ixc  can  crly  pull  in  24  J  curs  fcr  repairs!" 


Warthne  Convention 

N  O  better  forum  for  sounding  out 
the  temper  of  the  people  than  a  con- 
vention platform  in  any  of  our  local 
hotels.  Recently,  a  staf?  member  cov- 
ered the  State  Association  of  Master 
Barbers  and  Beauticians  of  America, 
and  the  report  is  that  the  barbers  are 
completely  aware  of  their  wartime  du- 
ties. The  most  important  resolution 
was  one  commanding  the  group  to 
"Button  Their  Lips". 

This  fine  patriotic  gesture  will  go 
hard  with  our  staffer's  barber  who  is 
used  to  giving  the  world  the  latest 
snapshots  in  progress  hinging  on  the 
weekly  trim.  But  said  barber  has  an 
ace  in  the  pot.  His  piece  de  resistance 
won't  be  too  much  affected.  This 
little  number  involves  his  wife's  trip 
to  the  local  movie  emporium.  Seems 
she  started  out  in  good  faith  and 


joined  the  usual  ([ueue  of  people  wait- 
ing at  a  distance  from  the  spot.  The 
line  inched  ahead,  slowly.  Finally, 
though,  she  arrived  at  the  head  of  the 
line,  only  to  find  that  she  had  joined 
a  butter  queue  in  front  of  a  local  mar- 
ket. The  barber  winds  up  with  a  soul- 
searing  sweep  of  the  clippers,  de- 
claiming loudly :  "And  she  got  a 
pound  of  butter,  too."  Would  this  be 
the  ii)so  facto  out  of  which  the  "But- 
ton Your  Lips"  campaign  is  made. 
Well,  would  it? 

Golf  Trophy 

Just  in  case  you've  never  seen  a 
gutta  percha  golf  ball,  c'm  up  and 
see  us  sometime.  Charles  Howard, 
dean  of  Boston's  dramatic  and  music 
critics,  and  head  of  the  Boston  Globe's 
Drama  department  made  us  a  present 
of  same.    Of  course,  it  doesn't  do 


much  bouncing  after  all  these  years, 
but  it  gives  us  the  heart-warming 
feeling  of  being  in  step  with  retro- 
gression, like  the  horse  drawn  car^ 
riages. 

Mr.  Howard,  being  a  man  who 
knows  much  about  the  history  of  golf, 
went  into  the  matter  of  golf  ball  data 
with  a  keen  eye  and  a  sure  hand.  It, 
seems  our  gutta  percha  sphere,  com^ 
plete  with  raised  dimples,  made  it  pos- 
sible for  the  early  devotees  to  chop 
and  hack  away  heartily.  On  return 
ing  home,  all  the  cuts  could  be  re- 
moved via  the  family  stove.  Simply 
drop  the  gutta  percha  ball  into  very 
hot  water,  let  settle  into  softness, 
place  in  a  special  press,  and  start 
away  on  the  next  nine  with  a  newly 
rounded  ball.  The  only  difficulty,  of 
course,  happened  to  be  that  the  gutta 
percha  never  went  further  than  150 
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,arcls,  even  with  a  small  hurricane 
lehind  it. 

Originally  smooth-faced,  the  gutta 
lercha  sphere  turned  out  to  go  fur- 
her  and  straighter  when  cut  up  than 
A-lien  smooth.  This  led  to  the  raised 
liniple  complexion,  and  finally  into 
he  discovery  that  the  surfaces  had  a 
ot  to  do  with  the  problem  of  smiting 
ar  and  frequent.  The  "idea  men"  got 
o  work  on  this  theory,  with  too  many 

,  -esults. 

The  pneumatic  ball  followed  nearly 
n  the  same  slice  mark  as  the  gutta 

.  lercha  edition.  Unfortunately,  this 
ittle  number  had  the  bad  habit  of 
'xploding  if  belted  too  hard,  produc- 
ng  difficulties  for  its  user.  Its  suc- 
essor,  in  turn,  was  the  acid  core  ball, 
)ut  this  also  worked  up  to  a  large  ex- 
ilosion  if  soaked  in  too  hot  water.  A 
Mt  of  home  scrubbing  on  the  ball  was 
ipt  to  turn  into  a  general  house  clean- 
ng.  especially  if  hot  water  was  used 
00  freely. 

These  were  the  early  efforts.  The 
est  is  confusion.  Honey  centers,  steel 
)ee-ljee  editions,  hard  rubber  cores, 
^reat-grandmother's  pearls,  etc.,  got 
nto  the  balls  somehow.  We  gave  up 
It  this  point,  even  though  Mr.  How- 
ard could  have  taken  us  yards  further 
vithout  half  ransacking  his  memory. 

Here  we  sit,  happy  with  our  gutta 
jercha  golf  ball,  raised  dimples  and 
ill.  Thanks  to  him,  we  have  a  fine 
•tart  on  an  original  golf  museum, 
ilong  with  our  old  score  cards. 

^aundrx  Dilciniiia 

We  are  now  "just  like  this"  with 
he  Laundry  Industry.  \\'e  mean  we 
■ee  more  than  eye-to-eye  with  these 
(entlemen.  The  only  thing  is  that  we 
A  ould  never  be  as  calm  and  collected 
ibout  losing  our  help  to  essential  war 
ndustries  if  we  had  our  way.  Our 
learts  have  been  with  the  Industry 
■ver  since  we  began  using  the  shower 

3  :rame  as  a  clothes  line.  Now,  how- 
.yg^_  backing  their  fight  for 

v"!  'essential"  classification  all  the  way. 
The  reason?  Elementary.  We  got 
■  )ack  two  zebra-striped  sheets  in  place 
)f  the  relatively  snow-white  things 

-'.  ve  sent.  Even  that  can  happen  any- 

-  ime.  war  or  no.  But  the  payoff  was 
he  small-sized  riot  that  resulted  when 
he  laundry  truck  drove  up  in  front 
■;  >l  the  store.  In  nothing  flat,  harried 


housewives  emptied  the  truck  tossing 
bundles  to  the  street,  }anking  pack- 
ages out  of  each  other's  hands,  and 
generally  cutting  up  hard. 

The  driver,  also  harried,  provided 
the  background  music  for  the  home 
front  commandos.  He  kept  saying 
over  and  over : 

"Take  it  easy,  girls,  take  it  easy!" 

Tscli-TscJi  Division 

Representative  Frances  p. 

Bolton,  mother  of  three  adult  sons, 
warned  the  House  recently  of  another 
serious  shortage  —  dydees.  This  is 
one  more  step  up  a  long  shortage 
stairway.  ^Irs.  Bolton,  however,  is 
on  guard.  Babies  are  very  essential 
people,  she  feels.  A  lack  of  diapers 
and  safety  pins  must  not  be  permitted 
to  continue. 

"What,"  she  asks  tersely,  "do  the 
New  Dealers  expect  us  to  do  with  our 
babies  ?" 


Personally,  we  hope  Mrs.  Bolton 
lets  us  know  what  answer  she  re- 
ceived, even  if  we  have  to  get  it  off- 
the-record. 

Guadalcanal  Trophy 

A  SERGEANT,  recently  returned 
from  Guadalcanal,  brought  home  with 
him  the  complete  military  kit  of  a 
Japanese  officer,  minus  the  guns,  of 
course.  We  were  invited  by  the  Ser- 
geant's friend,  Harry  Shur,  to  look 
the  equipment  over.  It  was  complete, 
all  right. 

There  was  a  superbly  balanced 
knife,  with  a  German  steel  blade ; 
there  were  pictures  of  the  officer  as  a 
lad  at  military  school,  together  with 
several  photos  of  Nipponese  pin-up 
girls ;  and  there  was  the  inevitable 
flag  inscribed  with  friendly  well 
wishes.  There  were  packages  of  this 
and  that,  bandages,  ammunition  car- 
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tons,  and  a  cigarette  case  of  sterling 
silver. 

Best  of  all,  though,  is  the  inscribed 
flag.  There  are  more  characters  on 
tliis  one,  the  Sergeant  admits,  than 
on  any  other  captured  by  men  in  his 
compjiny.  To  our  way  of  figuring,  this 
indicates  that  the  late  officer  left  a 
sizeable  number  of  friends  behind 
him — a  few  of  whom  might  well  be- 
gin to  wonder  whether  it's  worth  it 
after  all. 

Signs  of  the  Times 

Somehow,  the  ferris  wheel  at 
Revere  Beach  has  played  no  great 
part  in  our  life.  Now,  though,  we 
liave  found  the  perfect  use  for  it.  In 
fact,  the  USO  should  hire  several  for 
use  around  the  city.  Our  correspon- 
dents inform  us  that  the  enigmatic 
individuals  running  the  wheels  ar  Re- 
vere are  wearing  broad  smiles  this 
season.  Business  is  better  than  good. 
The  sailors  are  using  the  mechanism 
as  their  front  parlor  away  from  home. 
Round  and  round  goes  the  wheel, 
loaded  with  sailors  and  dates.  And 
when  one  couple  climbs  down,  there's 
a  line  waiting  to  take  the  place. 

Reports  are  that  the  ferris  wheel  is 
more  popular  than  the  Tunnel  of 
Love,  an  vmusual  development  that 
proves  something  or  other. 

Cramer  Comes  Way  Back 

F.-WORITE  news  story  of  the 
month  is  a  gem  about  Roger  (Doc) 
Cramer.  At  the  time,  the  Doc  was 
two  weeks  from  his  38th  birthday, 
and  "not  so  lively  as  he  used  to  be, 
l)ut  neither  is  the  baseball  the  major 
leagues  are  using."  Doc,  however,  has 
been  having  a  good  season,  his  13th 
in  the  American  league.  The  story 
winds  up  to  a  smash  climax  with  this 
bit  of  historical  data: 

"Staying  close  to  the  .300  mark, 
Cramer  is  among  the  league  batting 
leaders,  and  there  was  an  undercur- 
rent of  discontent  at  Briggs  stadium 
when  Cramer  was  left  off  the  1943 
all-star  team.  He  last  made  the  grade 
in  the  dream  game  in  1838." 

Why  kick,  then? 

Ship's  Party  , 

Our  first  visit  to  this  unique  phase  i 
of  USO  morale  activities  gave  us  a  f 


''Mrs.  Richard,  it  won't  be  necessary  for  you 
to  give  it  a  shove." 


real  lift.  The  idea  of  all  the  men  on 
one  shi])  saving  their  pennies  for  the 
"party  kitty"  while  at  sea  justifies  our 
confidence  in  the  community  spirit. 
After  umpteen  days  on  active  duty, 
here  were  the  men  from  one  ship  hav- 
ing a  bang-up  good  time  in  the  Statler 
ballroom  on  money  saved  for  just 
such  an  occasion.  The  USO  provides 
famous  name  talent  to  entertain,  hires 
the  ballroom,  and  generally  keeps 
things  rolling.  The  ship's  band  deals 
out  tlic  music.  And  everyone  has  fun. 

Only  one  difficulty  pesters  our  prac- 
tical mind.  The  party,  we  were  told, 
has  no  female  stags.  All  girls  are 
there  with  "dates".  But  in  the  middle 
of  the  dancing  crowd  we  spotted  two 
charming  young  ladies,  stepping  grim- 
ly, busily,  and  hopelessly  by  them- 
selves. 

Ne2vs  Reel  Education 

One  of  our  friends  who  favors  the 
movies  as  a  neat  way  to  keep  cool 
discovered  a  further  proof  of  their 
soporific  virtue.  The  other  afternoon. 


our  friend  was  sitting  quietly,  watch- 
ing a  news  reel  unwind,  when  two 
sailors  sat  down  in  front  of  him.  The 
world  continued  to  unwind  in  silence 
for  a  few  minutes.  When,  however, 
tiie  screen  showed  French  hostages 
being  marched  onto  boats  by  armed 
Nazis,  tiie  sailors  stirred.  When  the 
hostages  began  to  sing  the  Marseil- 
laise, one  sailor  nudged  his  pal. 

"Gee,  Joe,  that's  the  same  song 
those  guys  in  Casablanca  sang.  I 
didn't  know  it  was  from  this  pitcher." 

Triple  Alarm 

Further  contribution  from  friends 
turns  up  this  item  in  the  local  press. 
Recently  a  fireman  was  caught  in  the 
act  of  shaving  when  the  alarm  rang. 
Naturally,  being  a  good  fireman,  he 
rushed  to  the  fire  complete  with  lather 
on  his  chin.  It  was  the  additional 
information  which  impresses  us  more. 
The  fire  occurred  in  the  kitchen  of  a 
home  where  the  housewife  had  fallen 
asleep,  leaving  not  one,  not  two.  but 
three  chickens  roasting  in  the  stove. 


ONE  CAT'S  MEOW 


Very  Hkely  you  never  heard  of  a 
cat  who  wrote  a  song.  Very  likely 
you  never  met  up  with  a  cat  who 
understood  the  use  of  modern  plumb- 
ing, nor  a  cat  w^ho  could  foretell  the 
torpedoing  of  a  ship  three  days  be- 
fore it  happened.  But  there  is — and 
vou  may  quote  me,  Mr.  Ripley — 
such  a  cat.  His  name  is  "Pinkie." 

I  don't  suppose  Pinkie  had  any 
name  but  "Kitty"  when  he  lived 
iboard  a  Luckenbach  luxury  liner 
vvith  all  the  comforts  of  a  first  mate; 
but  when  I  found  him  that  cold  night 
last  winter  on  an  old  sand  dredge — 
since  departed  for  Surinam  and  the 
bauxite  mines — .  and  he  wrinkled 
his  pink  nose  at  me  and  wrapped  his 
pink  tongue  around  all  the  chicken 
in  mv  lone  sandwich,  his  name  was 
pre-ordained. 

I  caught  what-for  when  I  got 
home  and  my  wife  asked  me  how  I 
liked  the  chicken  sandw-ich.  "The 
bread  part,"  said  I,  "was  fine." 

Her  tone  moderated  when  I  ex- 
plained that  the  chicken  had  not  gone 
to  a  sailor,  as  had  the  hamburger  on 
a  previous  night,  but  to  the  little 
fellow  with  an  injured  hind  leg  who 
came  to  keep  me  company  during  the 
dark  and  lonely  stretches  of  the  night. 
I  may  explain  here  that  by  night  I 
am  on  duty  as  a  member  of  the  Coast 
Guard  Police,  doing  my  bit  to  see 
that  there  is  no  recurrence  of  the 
N(jrmandie  disaster.  I  merely  write 
songs  and  stories  while  I'm  resting. 

"You'd  have  done  as  I  did,"  I 
said  patiently  to  my  wife,  "if  you  had 
seen  the  look  in  his  eyes.  Further- 
more, I  had  heard  his  history." 

"Blast  his  history,"  she  replied 
sweetly.  '  When  I  put  all  of  the  best 
part  of  a  chicken  into  your  sand- 
wiches I  expect  you  to  eat  it — hero 
or  no  hero." 

"Oh,  but  he  wasn't  a  hero.  Quite 
the  contrary.  He  jumped  ship  in 
time  of  danger.  He  was  probably  a 
coward — or  he  was  smarter  than  the 
human  beings  who  tried  to  coax  him 
back.  Pinkie  is  a  very  special  cat. 
Full  of  prescience  and  stuff.  Three 
times  he  left  his  comfortable  quarters 
aboard  the  liner,  and  twice  the  crew 
Caught  him  and  brought  him  back. 


P'inally  they  had  to  shove  off  with- 
out him." 

"Yes?"  There  w-as  definite  inter- 
est now. 

"One  day  out  of  port  a  torpedo 
found  its  mark.  The  liner  went  down 
with  all  hands.  Pinkie  was  all  that 
remained." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment, 
then  I  continued :  "It  was  cold  on 
that  old  dredge.  And  the  rats  were  as 
big  as  the  little  cat.  I  took  him  to  the 
machine  shop  locker  room  and  fixed 
him  a  corner." 

"Next  thing  I  know,"  my  hen  par- 
tridge prophesied  darkly,  "you'll  be 
bringing  him  home  and  I'll  have  him 
underfoot." 

I  wasn't  sure  whether  it  was  an 
invitation  or  just  plain  sarcasm,  but 
Pinkie  has  been  living  with  us  quite  a 
spell  now  and  the  good  woman  obeys 
his  orders  with  surprisingly  few 
squawks  about  animals  underfoot. 
We  have  learned  that  humans  are 
made  to  open  doors  when  cats  want 
to  go  out,  and  to  open  doors  when 
cats  want  to  come  in. 

VVe  are  useful  in  warming  milk, 
and  running  to  the  store  for  a  piece 
of  liver — which  sometimes  entails  a 
round  of  many  stores.  W  e  are  per- 
mitted to  place  a  chair  at  the  back 
window  when  a  cat  wants  to  look  at 
birds.  But  we  do  so  many  unnec- 
essary tilings,  like  washing  black 
little  feet  when  a  cat  has  been  enjoy- 
ing himself  in  the  coal  bin.  W  e  get 
growled  at  severely  on  occasion,  but 
wlien  we  pick  him  up  and  ask  if  he's 
hungry  we  can  always  count  on  being 
rew-arded  with  a  wet  nose-rub,  or  a 
bony  little  head  banging  lovingly 
under  our  chin.  W'e  learn  that  there 
are  forty-eight  laps  to  the  tablespoon 
in  the  consumption  of  a  dish  of  milk, 
and  that  we  have  to  cope  with  the 
figure-eights  of  six  cats  when  we  try 
to  set  a  dish  of  food  on  the  floor. 

Pinkie  solved  one  major  problem 
one  cold  winter  night  when  he  demon- 
strated that  he  could  read  the  sign 
"gentlemen"  on  the  bath  room  door. 
But  other  problems  arose.  W"e  are 
only  two,  and  have  only  a  ration  book 
per  head.  We  can  buy  only  two  and 
one-half  pounds  of  steak,  liver  or 
hamburger  each  week.  But  it  works 


out  nicely  when  we  figure  one  pound 
for  milady,  one  pound  for  Pinkie  and 
a  half  pound  for  the  old  man. 

"Oh,  you  fool !"  stamps  the  sweet 
woman.   "You  utterly  idiotic  man !" 

W^as  I  ?  Let  us  see.  .  .  .  One  night 
I  was  working  on  a  war  ballad. 
Struggling  for  beauty  and  rhythm. 
It  had  to  do  with  the  men  who  still 
sleep  in  Flanders  Field,  calling  on 
their  sweetheart  of  W'orld  War  One 
to  return  to  France  w'ith  the  sons 
they  had  never  seen.  But  something 
was  wrong.  I  kept  hearing  things 
which  had  no  place  in  a  beautiful 
ballad. 

Pinkie  was  at  my  elbow,  singing 
his  ow^n  sweet  refrain.  I  carried  him 
downstairs  and  chucked  him  into  the 
back  yard.  But  it  was  a  warm  night 
and  my  window  was  open.  Pink  had 
picked  up  a  friend  to  furnish  a  dulcet 
obligato  and  the  two  of  them  sere- 
naded me.  I  leaned  out  and  cussed 
them. 

"Meow !"  came  the  answer. 
■'Meow,  r-r-right  now!" 

"Meow — and  how!"  I  breathed 
fervently.  .  .  .  Hey,  wait !  How 
about  what?  A  song  was  being  born 
— and  I  nearly  missed  it.  I  ripped 
out  the  sheet  of  beautiful  lyrics  and 
permitted  my  mind  to  remain  open. 
"Meow!    Meow!    You    were  a 

cheerful  giver. 
Meow — and  how — about  a  piece 

of  liver? 
Meow%   r-r-right  now   some  cats 

are  in  the  river — 
Poor  unhappy  we. 
Ma  Belle,  pray  tell  the  butcher  and 

the  grocer 
The  meat  we  eat  need  not  be  strictly 
kosher ; 

We  hear,  we  fear  the  end  is  getting 
closer 

For  my  pal  and  me. 

Lady,  you're  a  darling — you're  the 
cat's  Meow.  .  .  ." 

And  so — far.  far  into  the  night. 
By  daylight  the  song  was  finished. 
And  anyone  who  owns — pardon  me, 
is  owned  b\' — a  cat  will  agree  that  I 
merely,  yet  faithfully,  took  down 
dictation.  If  it's  a  hit.  Pinkie  will 
eat  liver  every  Sunday.  If  it  isn't— 
there'll  be  no  chicken  in  my  sand- 
wiches ;  for  I  backed  his  judgment 
with  my  budget. 

—CHARLES  \V.  LOMBARD 
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AROUND  HERE 


\iC^E  may  have  to  inch  into  the  Vic- 
tory Garden  of  Prof.  E.  Norton  to  get 
a  treUis  for  our  load  of  tomatoes  but 
we're  sure  the  professor  will  pay  this 
no  heed.  We  are  not  going  to  get  into 
an  argument  with  ourself  as  to  wheth- 
er Miss  Hayes,  Miss  Cornell,  Miss 
Corio,  Miss  Barrymore  or  Miss  G.  R. 
Lee  is  the  greatest  female  belonging 
to  Equity  or  has  done  the  most  to  lure 
people  away  from  good,  clean  B  pic- 
tures. 

We  want  to  discuss  the  little  peo- 
ple in  the  entertainment  world  and  we 
don't  mean  the  Singer  Midgets. 

Being  more  or  less  of  a  dope  before 
the  footlights,  we  have  a  juvenile  re- 
spect for  all  types  of  entertainers  and 
often  feel  that  they  should  be  subsi- 
dized .  .  .  you  know,  a  sort  of  a  per- 
petual WPA  Theatre  Project.  That 
would  give  everybody  who  feels  he's 
an  actor  a  chance  to  entertain  a  public 
and  you  may  be  sure  that  there  is  al- 
ways a  public  for  every  little  Barbara 
and  every  little  Herman  has  a  flock  of 
doting  relatives  who  is  sure  the  child 
will  set  the  theatrical  world  on  fire 
if  given  only  a  crack  (small  break)  at 
a  stage  career. 

This  reminds  us  of  one  that  was 
kicking  around  a  few  ages  ago  but 
which  we  have  never  seen  in  print  on 
account  of  it's  practically  impossible 
to  tell  it  with  words  placed  on  paper. 
However,  since  the  manpower  situa- 
tion makes  it  dif¥icult  for  proprietors 
of  this  publication  to  send  a  reader 
with  every  copy,  and  the  telephonic 
demands  render  it  unpatriotic  to  call 
up  each  suljscriber  and  tell  him  the 
gag,  we'll  see  what  we  can  do  with  it 
in  10  point  type. 

It  has  to  do  with  a  little  girl,  about 
five  years  old  who  was  one  of  a  large 
cast  appearing  in  a  pageant.  She  had 
only  one  line  but  she  threw  it  away. 
Her  part  required  that  she  walk  up  to 
the  leading  lady  and  say :  "Cleopatria, 
what  have  you  been  doing  ?"  At  each 
rehearsal  she  recited  it  quickly  in  a 
monotone  until  it  sounded  something 
like :  "cleopatriawhathaveyoubeendo- 
ing?" 

The  lady  running  the  show  was  dis- 
traught— never  had  she  been  dis- 
traughter.  She  worked  hard  with  the 


child  but  failed  utterly  to  make  the 
young  actress  put  any  zing  in  the  line. 
On  the  night  the  pageant  was  to  be 
staged  she  had  an  idea  and  taking  the 
child  aside  she  said :  "Bernice,  darl- 
ing, listen  to  me.  \\'hen  you  walk  on 
the  stage  and  say  'Cleopatria'  take 
two  deep  breaths  and  then  say,  'what 
have  you  been  doing?'  " 

Bernice  said :  "O.  K.  Consider  it 
done"  or  whatever  a  five-year-old 
child  says  to  the  directoress  of  a  pag- 
eant and  she  did  her  best.  She  walked 
on  and  said : 

"Cleopatria  .  .  .  snifif-sniff  .  .  . 
WHAT  have  you  been  doing?" 

The  other  little  people  of  the  enter- 
tainment world  who  seldom  if  ever  get 
a  mention  in  the  papers  are  the  trou- 
badors  from  fraternal  organization 
who,  from  time  to  time,  visit  our  pub- 
lic institutions  and  cheer  up  the  in- 
mates. This  is  a  worthy  undertaking 
and  it  would  be  nice  if  there  would 
be  a  list  of  all  the  people  who  do  this 
sort  of  thing  made  public.  Usually 
tliey  swing  into  action  on  holidays  and 
everybody  has  a  good  time  .  .  .  almost 
everybody. 

One  Christmas  day  a  band  of  these 
merry  fellows  headed  down  the  har- 
bor on  one  of  the  city's  steamers  to 
bring  a  load  of  mainland  Yule  to  the 
folks  at  the  island  institutions.  They 
had  their  instruments  and  little  gifts 
and  a  gu}-  dressed  up  as  Santa  Clans 
to  distribute  them.  As  the  little 
steamer  approached  Deer  Island  the 
visitors  saw  that  two  inmates  were 
waiting  at  the  wharf  to  help  dock  her. 
So  the  leader  of  the  band  took  his 


megaphone  and  shouted  across  water  : 
"Merry  Christmas,  fellows.  We've 
brought  Santa  Claus  to  see  you". 

"And  the  prisoners  answered  .  .  . 
'Nuts'  " 

A  short  time  later  this  band  of  trou- 
badors  were  over  at  Long  Island  Hos- 
pital cheering  up  the  aged  and  the 
ailing. 

Before  they  marched  into  a  ward 
they  held  a  little  consultation  in  the 
corridor  outside  and  decided  what 
songs  they  would  give  out  with.  As 
this  part  of  the  tour  proceeded  they 
found  themselves  outside  of  the  de- 
partment that  cared  for  mothers 
whose  children  were  born  outside  of 
the  department  of  wedlock.  There 
was  the  usual  huddle  and  the  boys, 
who  didn't  know  a  thing  about  their 
audience  swung  merrily  into  the 
room  chanting : 

"I  Can't  Give  You  Anything  But 
Love,  Baby". 

A  troubadour  we  know  tells  one  on 
himself  that  happened  at  a  State  Hos- 
pital in  the  center  of  the  Common- 
wealth. His  specialty  was  a  snappy 
song  which  he  rendered  as  he  accom- 
panied liimself  on  the  banjo. 

He  is  really  a  nice  guy  and  after 
every  show  he  walked  among  the  pa- 
tients, who  had  gathered  to  listen  to 
the  performance,  to  shake  hands  with 
them  and  offer  them  a  personal  word 
of  clieer  and  encouragement. 

He  had  finished  his  number  and 
was  spreading  the  good  word  among 
the  patients  and  had  worked  himself 
over  to  the  far  edge  of  the  group. 
Here  he  stopped  beside  an  old  fellow 
in  a  wheel  chair.  He  had  worked  hard 
on  this  fellow  during  his  number  and 
noticed  that  as  he  sung  and  played, 
the  oldster  didn't  relax  his  expression 
of  supreme  disgust  with  the  world 
and  everybody  in  it. 

"So  nice  to  see  you,  brother,"  said 
the  banjoist  heartily.  "I'm  sorry  you 
didn't  enjoy  the  show". 

"I  liked  it  all  right",  said  the  pa- 
tient sourly. 

"But  you  didn't  applaud.  I  don't 
believe  you  enjoyed  it." 

"Listen,  you  young  squirt",  said 
the  patient,  "T  tell  you  I  did  enjoy  it. 
When  you've  been  in  this  place  two 
years  you  enjoy  anything." 

—JOE  HARRINGTON. 
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SERVING  TIME  IN  WASHINGTON 


Six  months  of  fighting  my  way 
thru  Washington  and  I  am  back  at 
my  desk  in  Boston. 

We  had  many  a  late  snow  storm  in 
Washington,  when  Spring  was  try- 
ing to  crash  her  way  thru  to  keep  up 
with  the  calendar.  One  Sunday  in 
a  soft  fall  of  wet  chunky  snow,  I 
motored  to  church.  As  I  passed  down 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  I  noticed  a 
very  dignified  woman  standing  on 
the  corner  waiting  for  a  bus  for  which 
one  can  wait  hours  any  day  in  the 
week.  She  was,  I  felt  sure,  an  old 
Washingtonian.  She  was  on  her  way 
to  church,  too,  and  she  seemed  grate- 
ful to  get  out  of  the  snow.  By  way 
of  making  conversation,  which  is  one 
of  the  risks  in  picking  up  anyone,  she 
said  to  me :  "I  see  you  have  a  Mass. 
license." 

"Yes"  I  answered,  "I  live  in  Bos- 
ton." 

"Well  then"  she  went  on  cheerily, 
"You  must  just  love  Washington." 

"No"  I  answered,  frankly  and  un- 
wisely. 

"You  don't"  she  gasped,  "why 
not,  may  I  ask?" 

"Well  I  find  everyone  very  rude 
■for  one  thing — " 

"Rude — rude — do  you  realize  there 
is  a  war  on — rude  indeed — " 

"Yes,  I  know"  I  answered,  as 
■kindly  as  I  could.  "We  have  a  war 
on  in  Boston,  too,  but  we  still  have 
our  manners." 

"Stop — stop — right  here,  right  on 
this  corner — let  me  out  please." 

I  pulled  up  to  a  stop  and  opened 
the  door.  She  stepped  out  into  the 
falling  snow,  bristling  with  indigna- 
tion. I  left  her  with  all  the  dignity 
I  could  muster  on  four  worn  out 
tires. 

A  few  days  later  I  had  a  note  from 
a  friend,  saying  a  bachelor  from 
New  York  was  in  \\'ashington  and 
hated  it.  Lonely  and  discouraged, 
would  I  please  play  with  him.  An- 
other one,  I  thought  to  myself,  an- 
other ego  that  can't  take  it.  When 
the  smooth-living,  successful  New 
York  bachelor  gets  his  commission 
he  starts  off  for  Washington  with  a 
spirit  that  would  conquer  the  world. 
After  discovering  that  his  money 
can't  get  him  in  the  Shoreham  or  the 
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Mayflower,  he  has  to  accept  the  de- 
basing life  of  a  boarding  house  and 
pay  for  two  if  he  wants  a  room  by 
himself.  Six  others  share  his  bath 
and  hot  water  sometimes  on  Satur- 
days. After  a  month  of  this  humilia- 
tion he  is  really  ready  to  crack. 

He  called  me  shortly  after  I  read 
the  note  and  introduced  himself  in  a 
whirlwind  description  and  asked  me 
to  lunch.  Tall,  he  said,  above  the 
average  height — a  Navy  Lieutenant 
Senior  Grade — with  a  light  mustache 
— would  I  meet  him  at  L'Escargot, 
early  enough  to  get  a  table.  I  couldn't 
miss  him — above  average  height  he 
repeated.  I  knew  everyone  in  \\'ash- 
ington — he  had  heard  so  much  about 
me — he  just  must  know  me.  He 
made  me  feel  that  I  was  being  allowed 
to  meet  someone  who  was  someone. 
I  had  better  put  on  the  glamour,  or 
else. 

It  snowed  hard  the  day  of  the 
lunch  and  I  scowled  at  my  galoshes 
and  the  scarf  about  my  neck  and  my 
tigiit  little  hat.  There  goes  my 
glamour !  !  ! 

The  seats  at  the  L'Escargot  are 
along  the  wall.  The  above-the-aver- 
age  Navy  uniform  was  beside  me. 
The  mustache  was  there  too.  A  red- 
disli  smudge  along  the  upper  lip.  His 
right  cheek  wasn't  exactly  of  a  Gre- 
cian mold,  nor  his  right  ear.  nor  the 
side  of  his  chin  either.  He  would 
turn  suddenly  and  look  me  over  so 
I  knew  I  wasn't  doing  very  well 
myself. 

After  I  turned  the  ordering  over 
to  him,  which  I  hoped  would  give  him 
a  boost,  and  we  had  had  a  cocktail, 
he  let  loose  about  Washington.  It  had 
done  terrible  things  to  him,  no  doubt. 
It  had  to  me  too.  He  was  a  successful 
publisher,  a  bachelor  who  lived  well 
with  a  Philippino  servant — his  own 
apartment — a  car — pleasant  graceful 
living  that  keeps  one's  ego  blooming. 
I  sympathized  with  him.  Above-the- 
average  bridge  player,  above-the-av- 
erage  dancer,  above-the-average  host 
— well — well — just  imagine! 

The  real  truth  came  out  with  the 
dessert.  His  job.  His  superiors — 
very  inferior  people  indeed.  He  had 
to  take  orders  from  them.  He  knew 
muoJi  more  about  the  Navy  than  they 


did.  Every  low  ranking  officer  goes 
thru  that  sad  delusion.  He  was  tops 
in  the  publishing  business  and  way 
down  under  in  the  Navy.  The  officers 
over  him  knew  less  than  he,  some- 
thing he  had  not  thought  of  when  he 
said  his  gay  good-byes  to  admiring 
friends  who  also  wanted  a  commission 
in  the  Navy. 

With  our  cigarettes  came  the  final 
dregs  of  his  delusion.  A  girl.  He 
hadn't  been  able  to  find  one — he  was 
discriminating,  he  was.  The  girls  he 
saw  along  the  streets — were  they 
government  clerks  or  what — they  all 
looked  alike.  No  one  dressed  well  or 
smartly — or  even  looked  inviting.  He 
wanted  so  much  to  be  tempted.  He 
had  looked  them  all  over  and  could 
I  imagine  it — there  wasn't  a  face 
among  them  that  he  would  want  on 
his  shoulder. 

With  that  I  turned  around  toward 
him  and  said  as  gently  as  I  could: 
"Do  you  know,  there  isn't  a  face  in 
the  world,  an  unknown  face — that  I 
have  ever  wanted  on  my  shoulder?" 

He   gasped   and   said   something  ^ 
about    hoping    there    was    nothing  | 
wrong  with  me  and  then  I  went  on 
to  explain  it  was  because  I  was  so 
interested  in  knowing  what  was  be- 
hind the  face. 

My  stock  dropped  to  zero  and  he 
abruptly  asked  for  the  check.  Shop- 
ping for  affection  in  Washington  must 
have  its  bad  moments — but  I  gathered  « 
myself  together  and  asked  him  if  I  , 
could  drop  him  at  the  Navy  Dept. 

r  didn't  hear  from  him  after  that. 
So  just  to  put  him  in  his  place  I  got 
him  st)me  very  interesting  invitations 
both  for  dinner  and  cocktails.  Flyers 
home  from  New  Guinea.  Generals 
back  from  the  China  area  asking  for 
more  supplies.  An  .\ttache  back  from  ' 
Russia.  I  put  them  all  in  my  bureau 
drawer.  I  took  some  one  else  with 
me.  Then  I  wrote  him  and  told  him  ( 
all  about  them,  explaining  that  as  I 
hadn't  heard  from  him,  I  couldn't 
pass  them  on — one  didn't  fall  so  low 
as  to  call  the  Navy  Dept.  with  per- 
sonal invitations.  He  called  me  often 
after  that.  I  had  had  my  revenge  ' 
with  the  above  the  average  bachelor.  , 

I  felt  mean.  I  was  mean.  Wash- 
ington does  very  strange  things  to 
very  nice  people. 

— M.^RG.\RET  Peabody  \\  atts 
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Ann  Chase,  daughter  af  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Edward  F.  Chase  of 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 


Patricia  Flanders,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  Flanders 
of  Melrose,  Massachusetts. 


Photos  by  Bradford  Locke 


George  Frederick  Estabrook,  son  of 
Lt.  and  Mrs.  Gordon  Estabrook  of 
Boylston,  Massachusetts. 


Patricia  Whittemore,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Peter  B.  Whittemore 
of  Lexington,  Massachusetts. 


Peter  Rydell,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
C.  A.  Rydell  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
Massachusetts. 


Ann  Heggie,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Heggie  of  Lexington, 
Massachusetts. 
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NEW  ACQUISITIONS  AT  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 


The  famous  painting  by  Honore 
Daumier,  "The  Man  on  the  Rope," 
has  been  acquired  by  the  Boston  'Mu- 
seum of  Fine  Arts,  George  Harold 
Edgell,  Director,  announced  today. 
This  powerful  canvas  by  the  great 
nineteenth  century  French  painter 
and  lithographer  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  Museum's  Recent  Accessions 
Gallery,  together  with  important 
paintings  by  Joseph  Blackburn  and 
Hubert  Drouais — the  latter  the  gift 
of  George  Holden  Tinkham,  former 
Congressman  for  Massachusetts,  a 
fine  example  of  Milanese  wood  sculp- 
ture of  the  early  sixteenth  century, 
a  Mexican  sampler  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  a  late  eighteenth  cen- 
tury needlepoint  picture,  English  or 
American. 

"The  Man  on  the  Rope"  (also 
known  as  The  Escape  and  The 
W'hitewasher)  is  a  brilliant  illustra- 
tion of  Daumier's  genius  for  depict- 
ing in  bold  masses  the  essentials  of 
his  subject.  Blessed  with  a  remark- 
able visual  memory,  he  rarely  worked 
from  models  and  concentrated,  es- 
pecially in  his  painting,  on  the  salient 
features.  In  the  ^luseum  picture  the 
muscular  figure  of  the  man  silhou- 
etted against  the  gray  wall  down 
which  he  drops  is  modelled  in  three 
shades  of  brown  with  cool  gray  high- 
lights. The  features  are  not  deline- 
ated ;  the  broken  skyline  and  outlines 
of  buildings  below  are  indicated  with 
a  few  strong  strokes ;  all  details  non- 
essential to  the  dramatic  moment  are 
eliminated.  The  dark  mass  lower 
right  may  be  a  sketch  of  a  head  under 
the  present  surface  of  the  painting. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-four  Daumier 
spent  some  months  in  a  Paris  prison 
for  his  cartoons  representing  Louis 
Philipi^e  as  an  exploiter  of  the  poor 
for  the  benefit  of  his  favorites.  It  is 
possible  tliat  he  witnessed  this  escape 
and  later  painted  it  from  memory. 
The  varying  titles  of  the  picture, 
however,  indicate  the  doubt  as  to  the 
sub  ject,  concerning  which  no  evidence 
beyond  that  of  the  painting  itself  has 
been  found. 

The  picture  was  formerly  owned 
by  'Sir.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  J.  Kerrigan 
of  New  York.  It  was  shown  at  the 


Fogg  Art  ^luseum  in  1929  in  the 
exhibition.  French  Paintings  of  the 
Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Centuries  ; 
at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  New 
York,  in  its  Corot-Daumier  show, 
1930,  and  at  the  Boston  Museum  in 
1935  in  the  exhibition.  Independent 
Painters  of  Nineteenth  Century 
Paris.  It  is  an  important  addition  to 
the  Museum's  outstanding  collection 
of  French  paintings  of  the  nineteenth 
century  which  already  includes  an- 
other fine  canvas  by  Daumier,  ''The 
Horseman"  acquired  last  year.  The 
Museum  also  owns  some  3000  of  the 
brilliant  lithographs  of  political  and 
social  satire  for  which  the  artist  was 
chiefly  known  during  his  lifetime. 
Both  this  painting  and  the  one  by 
Blackburn  were  acquired  through  a 
fund  restricted  to  the  purchase  of 
paintings. 

"Isaac  \\"inslow  and  his  Family" 
by  Joseph  Blackburn  is  the  third 
W'inslow  portrait  to  enter  the  Mu- 
seum collections  which  already  in- 
clude the  i)ortrait  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Isaac  W'inslow  by  Copley  in  the 
Karolik  Collection  and  Feke's  por- 
trait of  W'inslow  as  a  young  man. 


In  the  Blackburn  picture  W'inslow 
is  represented  with  his  first  wife, 
Lucy  A\*aldo  W'inslow,  daughter  of 
Samuel  and  Lucy  W  aldo  of  Boston, 
and  two  of  their  eleven  children — 
Lucy  who  married  George  Erving  of 
Boston  in  1768  and  died  two  years 
later,  and  Hannah  who  married  John 
W  all,  a  Captain  in  the  British  army, 
in  1778.  After  Mrs.  W'inslow's  death 
in  1768.  Isaac  W'inslow  married 
Jemima  Debuke,  with  whom  he  is 
shown  in  the  Copley  portrait. 

Concerning  the  artist  very  little  is 
known.  He  was  active  as  a  Colonial 
portrait  painter  from  1753  to  1763 
during  which  time  he  apparently 
lived  in  Boston  and  Portsmouth.  New 
Hampshire.  No  record  of  his  British 
connections  before  or  after  that  period 
has  been  found.  Perhaps  inferior  to 
Feke  as  a  painter,  he  was  a  better 
draftsman  than  Smibert  or  Badger. 

The  Museum  painting  was  recently 
shown  in  the  exhibition.  American 
Painting  1700-1773,  at  the  W  orcester 
Art  Museum.  It  was  also  included 
in  the  Boston  Museum's  exhibition, 
One  Hundred  Colonial  Portraits,  in 
1930.  Until  its  acquisition  by  the 
Museum  it  remained  in  the  possession 
of  the  W'inslow  family. 
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HILDEGARDE— INIMITABLE  ENTERTAINER  AND  RADIO  STAR 


X  HE  smart  characters  who  know- 
all  about  public  reaction  told  her  that 
it  couldn't  be  done.  It  was  impossi- 
ble. One  girl  couldn't  sing,  play  her 
piano,  barter  banter  with  the  custo- 
mers, and  hold  the  attention  of  her 
audience  for  fifty-five  minutes 
straight.  So  Hildegarde  had  to  do  it. 
She  does  it  nightly,  now,  in  the 
Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room  in  Bos- 
ton; she  does  it  in  Chicago  and  in 
New  York  when  she  plays  there ; 
and  she  did  it  for  an  audience  of 
one,  a  wounded  colored  soldier  in 
Halloran  Hospital  on  Staten  Island 
not  long  ago.  For  the  record  books, 
the  terrific  nightly  grosses  are  tan- 
gible proof  that  she  hasn't  let  the 
audience  attention  wander  far. 

The  same  wise  individuals  told 
her,  too,  that  the  patrons  of  the  pol- 
ished boites  would  never  put  up 
with  having  table  service  halted 
while  her  show  went  on.  They  do, 
however,  where  Hildegarde  is  work- 
ing. And  no  acute  cases  of  malnvi- 
trition  have  developed. 

When  she  was  selected  as  one  of 
the  ten  best  dressed  women  in  the 
United  States  not  long  ago,  more 
mouths  fell  open.  A  cafe  enter- 
tainer rating  this  honor  was  a  mile- 
stone of  some  sort.  What  went? 

Nothing  much,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
"went".  It  was  simply  that  Hilde- 
garde loved  good  clothes,  fine  ma- 
terials, and  good  grooming.  The- 
atrical grease-paint  during  daylight 
hours  is  not  for  her,  through  pref- 
erence rather  than  through  rugged 
individuality. 

Another  in  the  long  list  of  "firsts" 
which  she  introduced  in  the  supper 
clubs  was  the  gentle  art  of  playing 
the  piano  while  wearing  elbow- 
length  gloves,  the  natural  costume 
complement  to  her  gowns.  There 
may  be  a  slight  doubt  in  the  public 
mind  as  to  whether  this  should  rate 
her  a  permanent  niche  in  the  Hall 
of  Fame,  but  the  fact  that  she  can 
do  it  and  sound  well  in  the  process 
is  a  tribute  to  her  rare  sense  of 
showmanship. 

Unfortunately.  this  particular 
novelty  note  which  she  introduced 
has  had  its  regrettable  results.  Hil- 
degarde  has   many    imitators,  and 


once  she  has  developed  a  new  bit 
of  '"business",  the  word  goes  out. 
Almost  immediately,  booking  agents 
have  "glove-pianists''  available,  the 
majority  of  whom  sound  like  an  old 
vaudeville  finale  where  the  maestro 
plays  a  snappy  concerto  with  bare 
feet.  It  might  be  better  that  way,  at 
that.  Imitation  of  Hildegarde  is  apt 
to  work  out  badly,  both  for  enter- 
tainer and  audience. 

The  point  is,  however,  that  Hil- 
degarde refuses  to  accept  anything 
as  an  impossibility  until  she  has 
worked  hard  to  beat  it.  If  it  means 
a  radical  deviation  from  familiar  en- 
tertainment patterns,  that's  all  right, 
too. 

The  combination  of  qualities 
which  has  carried  this  Wisconsin- 
born  girl  up  the  slippery  ladder  of 
international  fame,  and  has  made 
her  a  rising  star  in  radio's  select 
firmament  (via  the  summer  stanzas 
in  the  Red  Skelton  spot  with  her 
own  program  Beat  the  Band)  is  fairly 
easy  to  define.  Youngsters  all  over 
the  country  cut  their  teeth  on  the 


same  advice — -work  hard,  drink  your 
milk,  brush  your  teeth  regularly,  and 
never  be  self-satisfied.  True,  the  re- 
wards for  doing  all  these  things  are 
rarely  as  lucrative  and  glamorous  as 
Hildegarde's.  But  she  gives  the  old 
maxims  a  touch  of  fresh  authenticity 
by  making  them  pay  dividends. 

This  year,  Hildegarde  will  earn 
better  than  $150,000.  How  much 
better  is  a  private  matter  in  which 
only  the  star,  her  keen-witted  per- 
sonal manager  and  friend,  Anna 
Sosenko,  and  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment will  participate.  It  is  safe  to 
sa\',  however,  that  a  large  share  of 
these  earnings  will  l)e  turned  right 
back  into  her  career.  Her  wardrobe 
alone  will  take  a  tremendous  "bite" 
out  of  the  profits.  \'ocal  lessons, 
arrangements,  special  material,  and 
"general  personal  maintenance  "  will 
swallow  another  staggering  sum.  But 
you  can  be  ec^ually  certain  that  Hilde- 
garde will  save  plenty  toward  her  "re- 
tirement fund"  by  the  year's  end.  She 
has  been  bitterly  broke  twice  in  her 
life.  It  ,will  not  happen  again. 
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Many  entertainers  have  hit  the  big 
money  brackets  with  far  fewer  assets 
than  Hildegarde  makes  use  of  every 
working  night  of  her  life.  There  have 
been  famous  beauties  ;  there  have  been 
great  figures ;  "clothes-horses"  have 
played  a  lucrative  part  on  world 
stages.  There  have  been  great  singers 
and  pianists.  Hard-working  women 
no  rarity.  It  remained  for  Hildegarde 
to  carve  a  slice  from  each  of  these 
fame-winning  talents,  wrap  them  up 
into  one  highly  individual  act,  and 
make  them  say  "uncle". 

Hildegarde's  work  is  difficult  to 
capture  with  words.  It  is  said  that 
you  fall  completely  for  her  act  or  you 
develop  a  violent  phobia  against  it. 
There  is  no  halfway  feeling.  Where 
the  people  are  who  nurse  this  phobia 
is  difficult  to  discover,  although  they 
are  rumored  to  be  around. 

From  the  minute  that  she  makes 
her  entrance,  to  the  end  of  her  last 
song,  your  attention  is  focused  on  the 
girl.  Superb  lighting  eflfects  throw  her 
profile  on  the  far  wall  of  the  room ; 
she  is  never  static,  even  when  she  is 
at  her  piano ;  the  stage  is  hers,  and 
she  makes  full  use  of  it.  In  short,  she 
is  the  closest  thing  to  a  tabloid  musical 
comedy  that  you  will  find  anywhere. 
She  takes  you  from  the  sentimental 
ballad  to  the  hilariously  funny  ron- 
delay.  An  audience-singing  clambake 
may  get  into  the  evening's  festivities 
if  the  occasion  arises.  There  is  cer- 
tain to  be  an  eflfectively  presented 
piano  number.  Always,  however,  there 
is  superb  timing  and  excellent  diction 
to  complete  the  picture.  It  is  Hilde- 
garde's show  all  the  way,  brightened 
by  a  silver  spark  of  gaiety. 

Hecklers  and  happy  customers  are 
no  novelty  in  any  entertainer's  life. 
But  the  way  Hildegarde  handles  these 
characters  is  strictly  outstanding.  She 
manages  it  without  winning  a  life-long 
enemy  for  herself.  She  does  it  in  such 
a  way  that  the  rest  of  the  audience 
gets  a  laugh  out  of  the  ceremony. 

Typical  example  of  this  specialized 
flair  for  the  "squelch"  is  the  manner 
she  used  to  quiet  an  enthusiastic,  high- 
ranking  naval  officer.  The  man  per- 
sisted in  joining  Hildegarde's  first 
number.  His  voice,  built  for  along  the 
old  c[uarter-deck  tradition,  was  louder 
than  the  band's  best  bursts.  With  a 


gesture,  Hildegarde  halted  the  orches- 
tra and  moved  to  the  edge  of  the  stage. 

"Yoo-hoo,  Corporal,"  she  called, 
"the  show  is  on.   I'm  it." 

The  "corporal"  subsided,  the  audi- 
ence howled  with  laughter,  and  the 
show  went  on. 

The  impression  with  which  the  on- 
looker comes  away  is  one  of  admira- 
tion for  the  informality,  the  sparkle, 
and  the  pace  of  her  show.  This  is  all 
to  the  good.  Hildegarde's  work  is 
about  as  ad  lib  as  a  new  congress- 
man's maiden  speech.  Every  song, 
every  bit  of  "business"  is  carefully 
timed,  masterfully  produced. 

Xo  actress  or  entertainer  can  wan- 
der out  into  the  spotlight  and  wait 
around  for  an  inspiration  to  strike. 
The  apparent  informality  of  Hilde- 
garde's work  is  a  high  achievement. 
It  is  showmanship  at  its  best. 

Even  the  touches  of  frankness 
which  sharpen  her  banter  are  well 
done.  After  an  especially  enthusiastic 
burst  of  applause  for  one  of  her  num- 
bers, she  is  apt  to  step  forward,  head 
lowered  modestly,  and  say, 

"I  thank  you  .  .  .  from  the  bottum 
of  my  contract." 

Even  the  management  of  the  hotel 
where  she  works  is  not  immune  from 
witty  darts.  Recently  she  started  to- 
ward her  piano  to  do  a  number,  then 
came  back  to  the  microjihone. 


"I  have  been  asked  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement," she  began,  in  an  an- 
nouncement-making tone  of  voice. 
"The  manager.  Mr.  Chauncey  Depew 
Steele,  has  asked  me  to  tell  you  that 
all  money  taken  in  this  evening,  to- 
morrow night,  and  Saturday  will  be" 
(  dramatic  pause  )  ''taken  to  the  bank 
the  first  thing  ^londay  morning." 

As  a  singer,  Hildegarde  is  good. 
She  gets  across  the  emotion  and  the 
individual  quality  of  the  number  she 
is  doing.  The  Metropolitan  Opera 
Company  will  never  beg  her  to  sing 
Carmen,  probably,  but  the  thousands 
who  have  grown  misty-eyed  and  mel- 
low over  her  rendition  of  The  Last 
Time  I  Saw  Paris,  Darling,  Je  Vous 
Aime  Beaucoup,  and  currently,  Peo- 
le  Will  Say  We're  in  Love  have  no 
complaints.  She  conveys  the  emotion, 
and  her  interpretations  are  tops. 

As  a  pianist,  she  is  much  better 
than  good.  She  never  "fakes"  with 
the  left  hand  or  resorts  to  chords 
when  she  plays  her  own  accompani- 
ment. In  fact,  her  Boston-born  ac- 
companist, Leo  Kahn,  says  that  Hil- 
degarde has  a  superb  "octave  tech- 
nique", as  fine  a  technique  as  he  has 
heard  off  the  concert  platform.  This 
means,  in  everyday  language,  that  she 
can  play  in  octaves  with  both  hands 
what  most  pianists  can  play  with  one. 
It  also  means  that  plenty  of  hard 


"I'm  afraid  there's  no  checking  the  advance  noic,  sir. 
There's  a  girls'  camp  just  over  the  next  hill. 
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work  goes  into  her  daily  practice 
sessions. 

■  Strictly  speaking,  Hildegarde's  per- 
formance is  "class".  It  requires  an 
audience  courteous  enough  to  listen ; 
it  is  magnificently  show-cased  with 
fine  lighting  effects  devised  by  Anna 
Sosenko ;  her  gowns  are  created  by 
the  top  couturieres.  But  take  away 
all  the  props,  leave  her  an  audience, 
and  she  is  still  a  "socko"  act. 

How  she  got  that  way — well,  that 
is  a  matter  of  history,  personal  his- 
tory. 

Hildegarde  was  born  in  the  small 
town  of  Nadell,  Wisconsin.  The  Sell 
family  (her  last  name  has  been  al- 
most forgotten  since  the  day  Gus 
Edwards  advised  her  to  drop  it)  in- 
cluded Hildegarde  and  two  sisters. 
Her  mother  had  been  church  organist, 
choir  director  and  soloist  in  New  Hol- 
stein,  Wisconsin,  before  her  marriage, 
and  the  three  girls  were  given  voice 
and  piano  lessons  at  a  very  early  age. 
In  a  home  where  singing  and  music 
were  as  much  a  part  of  the  day  as 
three  square  meals,  Hildegarde  grew 
up  assuming  that  all  people  laughed 
and  sang  at  home.  The  fact  that  they 
don't  has  been  a  career  break  for  her 
in  later  years.  She  does  it  for  them 
on  their  "nights  out". 

Her  two  sisters  were  good  little 
girls  in  every  way.  Hildegarde  was  a 
tomboy.  Hitching  sled  rides  on  the 
back  of  trucks,  climbing  trees,  play- 
ing a  spot  of  baseball  with  the  neigh- 
borhood gang  were  fun  to  her,  even 
at  the  price  of  a  good  switching. 

After  one  particularly  sound  pad- 
dling, Hildegarde  decided  to  scare 
her  mother  by  pretending  she  was 
dying.  She  relapsed  into  a  breath- 
holding  coma  and  waited  hopefully. 
Her  mother  merely  leaned  over  and 
gave  her  another  wack. 

"I  was  humiliated,"  Hildegarde  re- 
calls. "My  wonderful  death  scene 
was  a  failure.  I  never  tried  it  again." 

It  is  that  way  with  her  work  today. 
If  a  bit  of  business  or  a  song  fail  to 
win  audience-approval,  out  they  go. 
She  doesn't  try  them  again. 

Her  start  in  show  business  came 
about  through  another  logical  com- 
bination of  circumstances.  The  Sells 
had  moved  to  Milwaukee,  and  the 
family  budget  had  grown  very  lean. 
Sending  three  girls  to  convent  school. 


to  any  school  in  fact,  is  not  managed 
without  money.  A  little  extra  income 
would  come  in  very  handy. 

Hildegarde,  then  sixteen  years  old, 
looked  around  for  a  job.  A  movie 
theatre  advertised  for  a  piano  player, 
and  she  went  down  to  apply.  Being 
hired  was  only  the  first  step.  She 
needed  family  consent.  This  she  won 
by  wearing  down  her  parents'  resist- 
ance. 

Silent  films  required  plenty  of  ver- 
satility and  variety  from  the  pianist. 
Special  selections  for  romance,  for 
fights  and  chases,  for  breathless  es- 
capes were  all  "musts"  in  the  reper- 
toire. Unfortunately  for  the  record 
books,  the  only  two  pieces  Hildegarde 
recalls  playing  are  The  Sweetest 
Story  Ever  Told  and  Soinezvhere  a 
J'oice  is  Calling.  She  suspects  she 
used  them  often. 

The  direction  of  her  ambition  crys- 
tallized almost  at  once  after  seeing 
the  vaudeville  act  known  as  Jerry  and 
Her  Three  Baby  Grands.  It  was  play- 
ing Milwaukee's  Palace  Theatre,  and 
Hildegarde  put  on  her  new  red  flan- 
nel coat  to  wangle  an  audition  for 
herself.  She  got  it,  on  the  darkened 
stage  after  the  show. 

When  she  had  finished,  Jerry  took 
her  name,  said  there  was  no  opening 
at  present,  and  that  she  would  keep 
in  touch  with  her.  That  was  all. 
Three  days  later,  however,  Hilde- 
garde received  a  wire  offering  her  a 
place  in  the  second  unit  of  the  act 
which  was  to  open  in  Springfield, 
Massachusetts,  in  a  few  days. 

Playing  the  piano  in  a  movie  house 
was  bad  enough,  her  parents  said, 
without  any  such  nonsense  as  this. 
Hildegarde  was  forbidden  to  accept 
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the  ofTer.  For  the  next  two  days, 
dissension  spHt  the  family  wide  open. 
Luckily,  though,  her  mother  finally 
took  her  side.  If  Hildegarde  felt  she 
must  go,  she  would  have  to  do  it,  her 
mother  said.  Hildegarde  was  on  her 
way. 

When  she  reached  Springfield,  the 
second-company  "Jerry"  went  over 
her  numbers  with  her,  then  left  her 
to  work  it  out  alone.  This  Hildegarde 
did  in  her  usual  thorough  way.  She 
practiced  hours  and  hours,  and  then 
more  hours. 

The  opening  was  a  combination  of 
complete  happiness  and  complete  mis- 
ery. Seated  at  her  piano,  she  knew 
that  this  was  it,  this  was  what  she 
wanted.  When  she  missed  two  solo 
passages,  it  seemed  as  though  the  end 
had  come. 

"T  went  back  to  the  hotel  alone  and 
cried.  I  cried  so  hard  that  the  other 
girls  came  in,  thinking  I  was  dying. 
They  cheered  me  up  a  little.  But  I 
knew  that  I  had  missed  those  pas- 
sages, and  that  was  not  good." 

She  got  up  early  the  next  morning, 
went  to  the  theatre,  and  practiced 
until  she  was  perfect.  That  was  her 
way.  Do  it  over  and  over  until  it  is 
right.  She  does  the  same  thing  today. 

It  was  while  she  was  touring  in 
vaudeville  that  she  met  her  personal 
manager  and  friend,  Anna  Sosenko. 
Anna's  mother  occasionally  took  in  a 
few  roomers,  show  people  who  played 
the  theatre  nearby.  When  Hildegarde 
reached  Camden,  New  Jersey,  she 
wanted  nothing  more  than  a  change 
from  the  cheap  hotel  lodgings  her 
budget  afforded.  The  doorman  at  the 
theatre  told  her  to  try  Mrs.  Sosenko. 
She  might  have  a  room. 

It  hap]:)ened  that  she  did  have  a 
room.  She  had  a  bright-eyed,  song- 
writing  daughter,  too,  named  Anna. 

The  girls  talked  things  over.  Hilde- 
garde could  sing.  She  could  sing 
Anna's  songs  if  she  wanted  to.  The 
idea  of  a  mutually  beneficial  partner- 
ship, one  which  has  gone  on  for  ten 
years  thus  far  and  will  continue  until 
the  end  of  Hildegarde's  career,  was 
born  then.  It  did  not.  however,  start 
working  in  the  Horatio  Alger  tradi- 
tion. 

Hildegarde  was  tired,  bitterly  tired. 
One-night  stands,  off-and-on-again 
work  had  tak^n  their  toll.  The  pros- 
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pect  of  a  steady  $15  a  week  as  a  song- 
plugger  for  Irving  Berlin's  New  York 
music  publishing  houses  looked  better 
than  the  uncertainties  of  an  occasional 
$100  a  week  booking.  She  chose  the 
$15  question. 

The  term  "song-plugging"  is  a  Tin 
Pan  Alley  phrase  which  means  play- 
ing a  song  over  and  over  for  prospec- 
tive purchasers.  If  you  play  it  long 
enough,  it  may  sell.  Working  for  a 
music  publisher  was  good,  clean  work, 
to  be  sure,  but  a  little  dull.  To  fill  in 
time,  Hildegarde  played  and  sang  a 
few  numbers  for  herself.  The  office 
manager  heard  her.  and  told  her  that 
she  was  wasting  her  time. 

"Go  back  into  show  business."  he 
said.  "You  belong  there.  You  could 
stay  here  all  your  life  if  you  wanted 
to,  but  when  you  have  a  talent,  get 
out  and  sell  it.  Be  smart." 

It  was  good  advice,  she  realized, 
and  slie  followed  it.  Joe  Laurie  Jr 
offered  to  arrange  an  audition  for  her 
with  Gus  Edwards,  the  star-maker, 

"Toe  believed  in  me,"  she  savs.  "He. 
told  me  that  I  could  make  it,  th 
Anna  was  not  only  a  real  friend  h 
an  excellent  manager.   Most  impor* 
tant  of  all,  he  believed  in  me." 

When  Gus  Edwards  heard  Hilde- 
garde talk,  he  promptly  got  the  idea 
for  an  entire  production.  This  hap- 
pened because  Hildegarde  has  a  faint 
accent,  a  precise  way  of  speaking  that 
sounds  vaguely  foreign.  The  accent, 
however,  was  a  hold-over  from  child- 
hood, not  a  suddenly  developed  matt-: 
nerfsm. 

Gus  Edward's  idea  was  to  bill 
Hildegarde  as  the  Dutch  Comedienne, 
and  build  the  production  around  her 
with  a  thick  German  accent.  He  ad- 
vised her,  too,  to  drop  her  last  name. 
It  made  better  marquee  material  that 
way. 

Following  the  tour  with  Gus  Ed** 
wards,  Hildegarde  took  on  the  job  of 
being  second-accompanist  for  the 
De^Iarcos,  the  fatuous  dance  team. 
First  accompanist  at  the  time  was 
Al  Siegal,  the  man  who  developed 
Ethel  Merman  and  other  present-day 
singing  stars.  It  was  he  who  taught 
Hildegarde  to  play  "thumb  piano",  a 
technique  which  involves  playing  a 
counter  melody  with  the  thumb. 

After  two  seasons  of  this,  Hilde- 
garde went  broke,  thoroughly  broke. 
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Even  the  luxury  of  a  subway  to  her 
apartment  on  89th  street  was  out  of 
question.  One  day,  she  started  to 
walk  home  from  49th  street,  feeling 
achingly  discouraged.  The  walk,  how- 
ever, started  a  new  chapter  in  her 
career. 

Stanley  Rayburn,  a  New  York 
manager,  happened  to  be  taking  a 
walk,  too,  along  the  same  street. 
\Vhen  he  saw  Hildegarde,  he  asked 
her  what  she  was  doing. 

"I  told  him  the  truth — that  I  had 
no  work,"  she  explains. 

He  said  that  a  man  from  London, 
a  Martinius  Poulsen,  was  in  town 
looking  for  an  entertainer  for  his  club, 
the  Cafe  de  Paris.  Why  didn't  she 
audition  for  him? 

Plenty  of  other  singers  had  the 
same  idea.  Luckily,  Poulsen  liked 
Hildegarde's  work,  and  she  walked 
home  with  a  contract.  It  made  the 
walk  seem  pleasant.  Better  times 
looked  to  be  on  the  way. 

Better  times  were  on  the  way,  but 
not  until  two  and  a  half  years  later. 
Hildegarde  and  Anna  went  to  Lon- 
don, to  the  Cafe  de  Paris.  When  that 
booking  was  over,  it  seemed  only 
logical  to  stay  abroad  and  work.  The 
new  1830  Club  in  Paris  was  eager  to 
have  the  American  singer,  and  both 
girls  were  willing.  It  was  this  book- 
ing that  really  put  them  in  the  hole. 

The  management  of  the  1830  Club 
knew  more  about  the  art  of  stalling 
than  most  people  know  about  the 
alphabet. 

"After  the  first  two  weeks,  when 
I  had  been  paid  no  money,  nothing 
but  promises,  Anna  and  I  were  broke. 
They  gave  us  our  dinners  at  the  Club, 
but  Anna  would  have  to  get  up  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  talk  the 
owner  out  of  enough  money  for  us  to 
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eat  breakfast.  There  was  nothing  we 
could  do  but  stay  there,"  she  says. 

When  their  hotel  bill  had  reached 
the  mammoth  sum  of  10,000  francs, 
they  returned  one  night  to  find  them- 
selves locked  out.  Their  trunks  were 
in  the  hall. 

Desperate,  they  went  down  to  find 
the  manager.  The  manager  was 
adamant.  No  rent,  no  room.  The 
hotel  treasurer,  Mr.  Suter,  took  pity 
on  them.  He  told  the  two  miserable, 
completely  stranded  girls : 

"Look,  you  are  nice,  hard-working 
American  girls.  I  will  put  up  the 
money  for  your  rent." 

They  had  a  place  to  sleep  again,  but 
something  else  needed  to  be  done 
fast.  Another  booking  was  vital. 
Anna  found  one,  however,  and  they 
were  back  on  their  climb  to  fame, 
way  back. 

"It  took  three  years  to  repay  that 
10,000  franc  loan,"  Hildegarde  ad- 
mits. "Those  were  the  three  most 
homesick  years  of  my  life.  I  did  not 
even  have  enough  money  left  after 
paying  on  my  debt  to  take  a  cattle  boat 
back  to  America.  I  had  work,  and  I 


was  becoming  known  in  Paris.  But 
I  was  homesick." 

The  story  about  King  Gustave  of 
Sweden  hearing  her  one  night  in 
Paris  is  truth,  not  legend.  It  is  equally 
true  that  he  returned  the  next  night 
to  the  Club  Casanova  to  hear  her 
again.  Hildegarde's  engagement  had 
finished  the  previous  night,  and  the 
King  was  disappointed.  Not  for  long, 
though.  The  owner  of  the  club  must 
have  been  out  to  lunch  that  first  night. 
No  owner  would  watch  a  King  ap- 
plaud, request  more  numbers,  and  not 
hold  onto  the  girl  who  did  it.  It  would 
have  saved  hiin,  too,  from  having  to 
pay  triple  her  previous  week's  salary 
to  get  her  back. 

Or  maybe  it  wouldn't  have  done 
any  good.  Anna,  the  girl' who  writes 
good  songs,  is  also  an  excellent  busi- 
ness woman.  No  one  does  her  in  on 
deals.  There  are  agents  here  and 
abroad  who  turn  pale  when  they  re- 
member trying  to  outwit  Anna.  The 
saying  goes  that  she  can  "gross  a  room 
at  a  glance."  If  she  can,  it's  an  art 
she  learned  the  hard  way,  like  the 
time  she  made  the  owner  of  the 
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-and  nou\  ladies  and  genik  men,  u-e  present  Olaf  Olson 
with  his  'Su'edisJi  music  ihis  side  of  Heaven.'  " 
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"Hurry,  dear.    I'll  get  the  rice  and  you  get  the  shoes." 


Casanova  pay  three  times  as  much 
for  Hildegarde's  services  after  letting 
her  go. 

"The  King  liked  American  songs. 
He  liked  the  pieces  I  was  doing.  He 
liked  Anna's  Darling  Je  Vans  Aime 
Beaucoup,  very  much.  I  did  it  many 
times  for  him,"  Hildegarde  tells  you. 
"He  was  an  appreciative  audience." 

In  1936,  when  the  two  girls  came 
back  to  this  country,  Hildegarde's 
European  reputation  was  so  well  es- 
tablished that  it  had  preceded  her 
home. 

In  New  York,  the  Savoy-Plaza 
hotel  put  her  name  on  the  dotted  line 
of  a  contract  almoft  before  her  lug- 
gage passed  through  Customs.  In 
1938,  she  enjoyed  the  unusual  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  American  en- 
tertainer to  be  called  to  London  during 
Coronation  ceremonies.  Success  had 
definitely  arrived. 

It  is,  however,  a  success  that  re- 
quires constant  hard  work,  rigid  per- 
sonal discipline,  long  hours  of  prac- 
tice, and  singularly  little  spare  time. 

When  the  wise  ones  began  predict- 
ing that  she  was  an  intimate  enter- 
tainer, meaning  that  she  would  flop 
in  a  big  room,  Hildegarde  went  right 
ahead  with  her  plans.  She  went  to 
the  Palmer  House  in  Chicago,  into  a 
room  that  is  roughly  the  size  of  Bos- 
ton Garden,  minus  the  third  balcony 


tier.  The  grosses  she  chalked  up  in 
this  big  room  still  have  the  hotel 
treasurer  bug-eyed  with  delight.  It 
doesn't  pay  to  tell  Hildegarde  that  she 
can't  do  a  thing.  It  doesn't  pay  you.. 
It  pays  her. 

Take  her  Beat  the  Band  radio  pro- 
gram. Her  listener  rating  has  made 
an  astonishing  climb  in  less  than  six 
broadcasts.  The  question-and-answer 
format  is  a  tough  one  for  any  radio 
star.  Hildegarde  is  doing  it,  and  there 
are  no  dull  silences  while  she  thinks 
of  something  to  say.  To  watch  a 
"dress"  of  her  program  is  also  an 
education  in  concentration.  If  Anna 
says  a  chord  sounded  wrong  when 
she  was  doing  her  piano  number, 
Hildegarde  goes  over  and  over  the 
spot,  making  certain  that  it  is  right. 
The  rehearsal  goes  on  around  her, 
and  she  goes  on  about  the  problem 
at  hand. 

The  best  comment  to  date  came 
from  a  heat-worn  man  who  stood  in 
the  doorway  watching  the  broadcast 
rehearsal.  After  five  minutes,  he 
mopped  his  brow,  cleared  his  throat, 
and  said  nervously,  to  no  one  in  par- 
ticular : 

"I  hope  she  doesn't  run  for  Con- 
gress." He  hesitated  a  second,  then 
added,  "not  for  a  while,  anyway. 
One's  enough." 

—BARBARA  PEARSON 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARY  EXHIBITION 


Rarely  does  one  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  the  prehminary 
drawings  of  an  artist  in  which  his 
free  artistic  facuhy  is  operating  in 
its  spontaneous  manner  and  then 
have  the  privilege  of  comparing  these 
forethoughts  to  the  finished  prints 
for  which  they  were  made.  What- 
ever the  mood  in  the  drawings,  we 
may  be  sure  that  each  one  possesses 
the  artist's  own  individual  expres- 
sion, free  in  impulse  and  vigorous 
in  execution. 

To  pass  from  each  print  and  its 
accompanying  drawing  we  can  clearly 
single  out  one  artist  from  another  in 
the  difference  of  handling  and  the 
choice  of  subject.  It  is  interesting 
to  study  the  range  of  technique  and 
conception  from  the  work  of  Gerald 
Brockhurst  and  that  of  Jean-Louis 
Forain,  from  Muirhead  Bone  to  Her- 
man Webster,  or  Frank  Benson 
to  Alphonse  Legros. 

This  exhibition  affords  a  vivid  idea 
of  the  range  of  techniques  in  draw- 
ing, etching,  dry-point  and  lithog- 
raphy, and  in  almost  every  instance 
each  artist  in  his  own  way  pos- 
sesses individuality  and  extraordinary 
power.  Some  are  done  in  swift  pierc- 
ing strokes,  while  others  are  careful 
studies  in  line,  wash,  and  water  color. 
When  we  compare  an  etching  with  a 
drawing,  the  result  is  interesting  and 
we  somehow  feel  that  the  print  should 
be  the  greater,  yet  undoubtedly  the 
drawing  from  which  the  plate  was 
made  has  the  more  acute  and  sensi- 
tive spirit.  There  is  something  lost 
by  the  transfer  from  paper  to  copper. 
The  drawings  may  be  considered  as 
rehearsals  or  introductions  to  that 
phase  of  the  etcher's  or  lithographer's 
work  which  is  the  forerunner  or  heart 
of  whatever  the  artist  achieves  on 
copper  or  stone  later.  It  is  in  his 
drawing  that  he  explores  his  re- 
sources with  results  that  are  spon- 
taneous and  although  often  loosely 
done  are  complete  in  their  own 
beauty.  Perhaps  no  other  medium 
can  put  down  in  shorthand  notes  the 
various  and  individual  possibilities 
of  the  free  mind  and  talent  which  is 
in  reality  the  signature  of  the  artist's 
ability  and  personality. 

Several  of  the  drawings  in  this 


exhibition  have  been  done  with  the 
plate  in  mind,  and  have  been  exe- 
cuted in  the  etcher's  close  technique 
and  others  in  the  painter's  method  in 
mass  and  color  value.  Some  are 
merely  suggestions  to  the  final  state- 
ment on  copper,  and  the  basic  thought 
is  the  element  of  graphic  expression 
which  eventually  finds  birth  in  either 
the  precise  or  loose  technique  of  the 
needle  and  acid.  A  few  are  firm  yet 
supple  and  others  are  accomplished 


a  more  or  less  fixed  idea  either  in  a 
drawing  or  painting,  or  else  in  his 
imagination.  These  ideas  can  be  mod- 
ified and  altered  according  to  the 
artist's  desire  to  carry  out  his  work. 
Here  is  an  opportunity  to  study  the 
frailities  and  strength  of  an  artist, 
whether  or  not  he  grew  tired  in  the 
development  of  his  plate ;  in  fact,  all 
his  weaknesses  and  virtues  are  re- 
vealed before  you. 

The  artists  represented  are : 
John  Taylor  Arms.  Robert  Austin, 
George  Bellows,  F.  W.  Benson,  E. 


GEORGE  BELLOWS 


with  a  sweep  of  the  hand,  tracing  the 
free  course  of  rythms  and  forms. 

In  studying  these  prints  and  draw- 
ings we  find  that  no  matter  what  the 
manner,  all  are  eloquent  of  the  artist's 
expression  in  which  the  hue  or  mass 
responds  to  the  impulse  directing  it. 
From  this  exhibition  it  is  not  difficult 
to  realize  that  these  records  have  the 
decisive  stamp  of  the  artist's  thoughts 
on  the  plate,  and  in  transferring  from 
canvas  or  paper  to  the  copper  or 
stone,  the  success  was  a  severe  test 
of  his  recreative  ability  and  his 
power  to  retain  the  same  spontaneous 
character  that  unites  the  free  use  of 
the  crayon  and  the  hard  point  in  dry- 
point,  the  limitations  of  the  acid  in 
etching  or  the  formal  technique  of 
the  burin  in  engraving. 

Although  there  are  few  limitations 
in  the  copper  plate  media,  the  artist 
before  taking  up  his  tools  must  have 


Blampied,  Muirhead  Bone.  Arthur 
Briscoe.  Gerald  L.  Brockhurst,  A. 
Brouet,  Felix  Buhot.  Ravid  Young 
Cameron,  Kerr  Eby.  Jean-Louis 
Forain,  Philip  Gi^dens.  Frederick  L. 
Griggs,  Arthur  W.  Heintzelnian,  Al- 
fred Hutty,  Augustus  John,  Henri 
De  Toulouse  Lautrec.  Alphonse 
Legros,  Martin  Lewis.  James  McBey. 
Louis  Rosenberg.  Henry  Rushbury. 
Herman  Webster.  Levon  West, 
Charles  H.  Woodbury.  Anders  Zorn. 

Here  we  can  make  the  comparison 
of  the  drawing  in  which  the  artist  is 
lost  in  his  subject,  and  then  see  the 
clearness  of  rendering  in  the  print. 
In  both,  the  artist's  magic  seems  to  be 
secure  in  the  certainty  of  his  tech- 
nical equipment  and  through  his 
work  in  both  mediums  he  conveys  his 
ability  by  communicating  his  vision 
and  should  in  turn  stimulate  our  own. 

—ARTHUR  W.  HEINTZELMAX 
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BODHISATTVAS  OF  COPLEY  SQUARE 


For  many  a  moon  now  it  has  been 
a  cliche  among  urban  cognoscenti 
tliat  Boston's  Copley  Square  is  the 
most  hobohemian  spot  in  all  Amer- 
ica, nay  even  in  all  New  England. 
Authors,  equipped  with  candid  cam- 
era, notebook,  and  super-powerful 
Flit  gun,  nightly  prowl  its  dim  by- 
ways and  sometimes  even  summon 
up  the  courage  to  enter  its  cafeterias. 
Greenwich  Village,  of  course,  is  now 
hopelessly  demode.  It  is  the  haunt 
of  real  estate  speculators  and  un- 
lovable cultural  poseurs.  Beacon  Hill 
remains  something  perhaps.  But 
staid  and  decorous  Beacon  Hill  can- 
not compete  with  flamboyant  and  ir- 
responsible Copley  Square,  where 
music  wafts  forth  from  the  buildings 
as  in  a  Jeanette  Macdonald-Nelson 
Eddy  movie  of  old  Vienna,  ferocious 
political  wrangles  occur  nightly  over 
the  coffee-cups,  white  and  black 
magic  fill  the  ether  with  benign  or 
sinister  vibrations  from  the  many 
centers  of  occult  lore,  and  the  ban- 
shee spreads  her  wings. 

Dominating  Copley  Square  is  the 
Public  Library,  a  famous  and  noble 
architectural  monument.  During  the 
day  this  is  the  favorite  stamping- 
ground  of  the  intelligentsia.  The 
ledge  that  runs  along  the  front  is 
much  favored  in  summertime  for 
siestas  and  leisurely  conversation, 
while  the  more  aristocratic  prefer 
the  courtyard,  with  its  poetically 
plashing  fountain,  for  which  the 
water  is  sometimes  turned  on.  Many 
a  bathdodging  student  of  current 
events  spends  his  days  in  the  News- 
paper Room,  scanning  with  the  eye 
of  a  connoisseur  the  syndicated  po- 
litical columns  that  are  the  same  in 
papers  from  all  over  our  great 
country. 

Copley  Square  is  also  a  Mecca  for 
seekers  after  occult  and  esoteric  lore, 
Los  Angeles  being  its  only  possible 
rival  in  this  field.  In  flower-filled 
suites  in  the- big  office-buildings  you 
may  attend,  especially  on  Sundays, 
free  lectures  on  tlie  transmigration 
of  souls,  re-incarnation,  karma,  and 
for  a  small  fee  receive  messages  from 
your  Aunt  Harriet,  who  passed  to 
bliss  in  the  realms  above  long  ago, 


God  rest  her  poor  dear  sweet  soul ! 
For  students  wishing  to  probe  more 
deeply  into  the  mystic  enigmas  there 
are  many  private  teachers,  who  re- 
veal tlie  hidden  knowledge,  handed 
down  to  us  from  the  Yogis  of  sunken 
Atlantis  by  way  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid of  Gizeh,  of  everything  from  the 
cruder  and  more  vulgar  sciences  such 
as  palmistry,  astrology  and  tea-leaf 
reading  to  the  more  rarefied  and  ab- 
struse branches  such  as  how  to  insure 
against  being  re-incarnated  as  a 
baboon  or  hyena,  how  to  obtain  the 
status  of  a  Bodhisattva  (Buddhist 
saint  dwelling  in  the  Seventh 
Heaven)  und  so  weiter. 

A  cluster  of  shops  selling  new  and 
used  books  and  music  satisfies  the 
cultural  cravings  of  those  fearing  to 
tread  the  astral  regions,  raise  kunda- 
lini  up  and  down  the  spine,  and 
ascend  into  the  various  states  of 
samadhi  (mystical  joy).  The  mere 
lay  reader  and  the  confirmed  biblio- 
maniac here  appease  their  longing 
for  the  literary  inheritance  of  the 
ages  without  undue  strain  on  their 
purse,  while  music  students  revel  in 
the  boon  of  being  able  to  buy  copies 
of  out-of-print  rarities  like  the 
Peters  Edition  of  Bach's  famous 
Fugue  for  Kettledrum,  Castanet  and 
Cuspidor. 

Quintessential  Copley  Square  is, 
however,  to  be  found  at  night  in  the 
cafeterias.  Here,  from  the  closing  of 
the  Library  at  nine  to  the  influx  from 
the  taverns  at  one  in  the  morning, 
yea  for  hours  thereafter,  foregather 
the  elite,  the  virtuosi.  Admittance 
into  the  inner  circles  is  not  easy  for 
outsiders  but  like  man}'  other  good 
things  of  life,  may  be  obtained  if  you 


For  excellent  selection, 
choice  peltries  and  in- 
dividual fashions  this  is 
the  month  to  invest  in 
a  fine  fur, 

Spauldini  &  Riedel,  loc. 

FUR  SALON 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
Telephone  KENmore  3870 


SMART  SHOKT  VAM»S 


strikingly  beautiful  as  well 
as  cool  and  comfortable  .  . 
with  or  without  platforms. 

Widths  AAA  to  B — Sizes  3  to  10 

wilbar's 

166  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
1  360  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 


Fine  old  black  and  white  onyx 
cameo  set  in  hand-wrought 
gold,  S85  inc.  tax. 

For  the  unusual  in  fine  jewelry 
and  silverware,  both  anticjue 
and  modem,  visit  the 

Frank  N.  Nathan  Co. 

Opp.  Temple  Place 

(over  Liggett 's'> 


EST.  1891 


LIB.  2617 
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To  those  whose  travels  bring 
them  to  Boston,  Bird's  would 
consider  it  a  pleasure  to  help 
in  their  selection  of 


STATIONERY—  ENGRAVING 
PRINTING  —  GIFTS 
—AND  GREETING  CARDS 
should  their  needs  for  them  arise. 


M.  T.  BIRD  COMPANY 


CHILOeENS  CLOTHES 
MUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 
INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


are  persistent.  The  chief  requirement 
is  to  frequent  the  best  cafeterias 
steadily.  In  time,  if  you  are  lucky, 
you  will  find  yourself  sitting  opposite 
some  great  mind,  perhaps  a  student 
of  politics  from  the  Library  or  a  com- 
poser of  unpublished  popular  songs 
who  insists  on  singing  his  latest  opus 
to  you  on  the  spot,  keeping  time  with 
his  over-size  feet  or  eloquent  har- 
monica. 

Once  the  ice  is  broken  you  will 
be  surprised  how  quickly  you  will  be 
introduced  to  other  choice  souls  and 
soon  accepted  on  almost  equal  terms. 
Once  you  are  an  insider  you  will  be 
initiated  into  secrets  of  United  Na- 
tions policy  unknown  to  Roosevelt, 
Churchill  and  Stalin  but  clearly  un- 
derstood here ;  yea  also  the  treasures 
of  the  wisdom  of  the  ancient  East, 
carefully  hidden  from  the  profane 
multitude,  will  be  revealed  unto  you 
— watered  down,  of  course,  to  fit 
your  state  of  mystical  illumination, 
which  will  probably  not  be  great  at 
the  start.  From  this  point  you  will 
speedily  develop  into  one  of  the  real 
adepts,  will  take  to  going  to  bed  at 
three,  four  or  five  in  the  morning 
instead  of  at  your  former  bourgeois 
hours,  and  if  particularly  lucky  will 
at  last  be  pointed  out  to  others  as  one 
of  the  noted  characters  of  the  Square 
— one  of  those  who  make  it  what  it 
is.  It  is  true  that  in  the  process  your 
wife  will  probably  leave  you,  the  boss 
will  regretfully  forego  your  now  too 
erratic  services,  and  the  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital  will  entice  you  in  for 
a  two-week  spell  of  observation.  But 
the  goal  is  worth  it.  "Narrow  is  the 
path  that  leads  to  lunacy,  and  few 
there  be  that  find  it." 

Bon  vo)  age ! 

—HERBERT  BERM.\N 
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vonne 

W  (Air-Cooled) 

IS54  BEACOn  STREET 
Coolidqe  Corner 
Brookline 


Superbly  styled  coats  in 
fine  wool  .  .  .  from  ^35 


Suits  . . .  from  $19.95 


Junior  Sizes 

Misses  Sizes 

Women's  Sizes 

Btacon  5916 


A  dramatic  fasftion  parade 
of  Early  Fall  Styles  .... 

$8.95  to  $22.50 

Sizes  9  to  24^ 


MILLINKRY  -  ACCESSORIES 
LINGERIE 

177  MASS.  AVE.,  BOSTON 
COMmonwealth  18S3 

OiK-ii  rveiiin^!*  until  9  oVIcx-k 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 

Presenting  the  Outstanding  Woman  for  August,  Mrs.  John  Pfeiffer, 
President  of  the  New  England  Press  Women's  Association. 


"Wonder  of  wonders  how  this 
charming  Httle  lady  of  the  South  came 
to  be  born  to  the  austere  name  of 
Sarah.  Somewhere  in  her  background 
must  hover  the  shades  of  precise  and 
puritan  New  England.  But  the  tone- 
loving  townspeople  of  the  little  south- 
ern town  which  gave  her  birth,  would 
have  none  of  it  and  the  hard  syllables 
of  Sarah  immediately  became  the 
rolling  Sally  and  as  Sally  Pfeiffer, 
she  has  made  a  success  of  home,  a 
writing  career  and  community  work. 
Educated  in  the  South,  first  in  the 
public  schools  of  Dawson,  Georgia, 
which  boasted  a  population  of  4000, 
and  then  at  Agnes  Scott  College  in 
Atlanta,  she  made  her  debut  in  the 
writing  world  through  the  Asheville 
Citizen  Times  of  Ashville,  North 
Carolina.  Six  months  in  the  city 
room  of  this  flourishing  local,  doing 
everything  from  obituaries  to  news 
scoops,  gave  her  a  keenness  for  news 
and  the  appreciation  of  news  values, 
which  made  these  few  months  the 
most  important  in  her  life. 

Eleven  years  of  living  in  her  de- 
lightful home  in  Auburndale,  in- 
spired by  a  helpful  engineer  husband 
and  two  children,  have  only  added 
to  the  southern  charm  and  geniality 
of  this  small,  dark-haired  lady  with 
alert,  green  eyes,  tiptilted  nose  and 
a  wide  generous  smile.  She  attributes 
much  of  her  success  to  the  critical 
help  of  her  husband  and  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  her  children,  both  of  whom 
aspire  to  write  as  mother  does,  and 
have  already  gained  writing  fame. 
Little  Pegg}'  has  won  a  Gene  Autry 
contest  as  one  of  the  youngest  entries 
and  fourteen  year  old  Jack  is  sports 
editor  of  the  Auburndale  school 
paper. 

Always  spending  part  of  every 
busy  day  at  the  typewriter,  Sally  is 
now  writing  as  many  as  six  articles 
and  stories  a  week,  on  such  subjects 
as  "Decorating  with  Pictures,"  or 
"One  Night  Off  for  Mother"  for 
either  the  woman's  page  of  the 
"Christian  Science  Monitor,"  "To- 
day's Woman"  or  the  "American 
Home."    Some  of  the  trading  ability 


of  that  Yankee  forbear  of  hers  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  she  sells  her 
own  stories  and  ideas  with  the  greatest 
of  ease.  Her  proudest  moment,  even 
beyond  that  of  producing  two  husky 
children,  was  the  award  which  she 
won  for  the  best  published  feature 
article  entered  in  the  nation-wide 
contest  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Presswomen,  her  subject,  "They  Are 
Good  at  Two  Jobs."  Not  the  least 
of  her  interests  now,  is  the  New  Eng- 
land Press  Women's  Association  of 
which  she  is  president.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  women  rliembers  form  this 
Ladies'  Gridiron  club,  whose  basic 
requirement  is  that  each  member  has 
written  for  an  accepted  paper  or 
magazine  for  at  least  one  year.  The 
oldest  woman's  press  club  in  the 
country,  it  was  founded  in  1885  by 
six  Boston  ladies  of  the  press  and 
since  then  has  included  most  of  the 


writers  of  note  in  this  area.  Like 
most  daughters  of  the  South,  Sally 
likes  to  talk  as  well  as  write  and  she 
has  appeared  before  many  women's 
clubs  with  such  talks  as  "Life  on  the 
Run,"  which  strange  to  relate  applies 
to  her  year  on  a  newspaper  rather 
than  her  life  now,  divided  as  it  is 
between  home,  typewriter,  public 
platform  and  club,  with  a  member- 
ship in  the  Lucy  Jackson  Chapter  of 
the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution thrown  in  for  good  measure. 
Sally's  ability  to  stir  her  audi- 
ence with  her  gracious  manner  and 
Georgia  cadences  was  proved  when 
she  took  over  the  selling  of  war  bonds 
and  stamps,  appreciably  building  up 
their  sale  for  the  Massachusetts  War 
Bond  committee. 

In  short,  in  her  love  for  her  home 
and  for  people,  Sally  knows  that  this 
is  a  woman's  war  too,  and  that 
women  must  and  will  fight  the  bat- 
tle of  the  home  front  with  intelli- 
gence, with  high  spirit,  and  with 
vision. 

—DOROTHY  KRAUS 


"Awfully  glad  you  came  over  for  tite  steak  supper. 
Let's  see  rurw.    That  will  be  J2  points." 
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TOWN  and  COUNTRY 
CLOTHES 

ACCESSORIES 


I  It 


Mesh 


Feather 

Our  smart/  cool/  timely 
mesh  weave  carries  its 
quality  label. 


NEW  ENGLAND  VACATIONS 


Superbly  styled  one 
and  two  piece  dresses 
for  every  occasion. 


63  CENTRAL  ST. 
WELLESLEY,  MASS. 

TEL.  3277  xS 

% 

MAIN  ST.       HYANNIS,  MASS  >J 

i 
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With  the  advent  of  the  month  of 
August  New  England  takes  the  spot- 
Hght  in  the  travel  field. 

Vacationists  by  the  thousands  are 
every  day  discovering  New  Eng- 
land's multiple  charms,  and  perhaps 
there  is  no  region  in  the  world  that 
arouses  so  much  interest. 

One  finds  a  variety  of  scene,  of  ac- 
tivity, of  people  that  one  never  im- 
agined possible.  Within  a  day's  jour- 
ney one  can  go  from  seashore  to 
mountains,  from  Long  Island  Sound 
almost  to  the  St.  Croix  i-iver,  dividing 
line  between  Maine  and  New  Bruns- 
wick, passing  through  a  series  of 
regions  that  are  different  and  at  all 
times  delightful. 

The  variety  of  New  England,  as 
every  one  familiar  with  it  knows,  is 
literally  inexhaustible.  But  it  is  only 
one  part  of  the  region's  charm.  The 
wholesome  climate,  the  opportunities 
for  enjoying  all  kinds  of  sports,  the 
dramatic  beauty  of  mountains,  lakes 
and  rivers,  the  tempting,  inviting 
beaches,  unexcelled  anywhere,  the 
flaming  sunsets,  the  wealth  of  flow- 
ers, the  colorful  charm  and  sophisti- 
cation of  its  villages,  towns  and 
cities,  and  the  friendliness  and  cheer- 
fulness of  its  citizens,  all  help  to 
make  New  England  a  delightful  va- 
cation paradise. 

Tlie  physical  characteristics  of  New 
England  are  significant  and  have  a 
far  reaching  influence  in  making  the 
region  the  charming  and  livable  place 
it  is  today.  The  long  coast  line,  the 


mountains  and  the  fascinating"  green 
valleys  of  the  countryside  are  the 
dominating  features. 

New  England  is  proud  of  its  moun- 
tain ranges  which  lie  comparatively 
near  together  and  are  all  easily  acces- 
sible. The  Litchfield  Hills  of  Con- 
necticut lead  into  the  fascinating 
Berkshires  in  western  Massachusetts 
which  in  turn  make  a  natural  group- 
ing with  the  Green  Mountains  that 
furrow  the  entire  length  of  Vermont. 
New  Hampshire  has  its  White  Moun- 
tains with  their  mile-high  presidential 
range,  and  in  the  state  of  Maine  the 
mighty  Katahdin  looms  in  solitary 
grandeur  of  the  wilderness.  Here 
the  northern  section  of  the  Appala- 
chian Range  extends  through  the 
state  to  Quebec. 

Because  of  the  miles  upon  miles  of 
seacoast  the  blue  Atlantic  plays  a 
most  important  part  in  the  everyday 
life  of  this  favored  vacationland. 
Summer  is  the  time  of  the  year  when 
the  many  fascinating  sports  of  the 
sea  are  most  enjoyable.  Lofty  head- 
lands close  to  long  white  sandy 
beaches  add  to  the  thrill  of  the  great- 
ness that  is  all  about.  It  is  a  land  of 
artists  dreams,  changing  with  every 
mood  of  night  and  day,  bright  with 
sunshine  and  soft  under  the  low- 
hanging  stars  and  shining  moon. 

The  beaches  from  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut,  along  the  South 
Shore  of  Massachusetts,  on  lovely 
Cape  Cod,  the  fashionable  North 
Shore,  along  the  eighteen  miles  of 


New  Hampshire's  coast  and  the  rock- 
bound  ocean  front  of  mighty  Maine 
are  simply  alive  with  boys  and  girls, 
men  and  women  enjoying  the  ^ang  of 
the  sea  and  the  frolic  of  the  nrf. 
Most  of  these  peoples  come  from 
inland  cities  but  many  are  dwellers 
of  close-at-hand  summer  colonies.  It 
is  a  carefree  crowd  that  throngs  the 
multitudinous  beaches  fanned  by  cool 
ocean  breezes  on  these  perfect,  glor- 
ious summer  days. 

Every  summer  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  come  millions  of  persons 
to  New  England  for  rest  and  recrea- 
tion. Where  to  go  in  this  vast  vaca- 
tionland  makes  little  difference  to  the 
average  sightseer  and  vacationist. 
For  either  north  or  south,  east  or 
west,  there  is  enough  of  beauty, 
grandeur,  history  and  sunshine  for 
everybody — and  to  spare. 

The  majority  of  visitors  find  quar- 
ters where  they  may  be  free  to  come 
or  go  at  will,  although  with  present 
government  restrictions  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  get  about  the  countryside  as  in 
former  years,  and  vacationists  are 
remaining  "put"  when  once  estab- 
lished. 

There  are  hundreds  of  hotels  and 
inns  throughout  this  vast  region 
where  a  moderate  scale  of  living  pre- 
vails and  there  are  numerous  palatial 
hotels  where  every  luxury  may  be 
had.  These  are  found  at  all  the  resort 
centers  by  sea,  mountains  and  lakes. 
Ample  accommodations  may  be  found 
in  city  or  country  which  vary  in  price 
to  meet  the  needs  of  any  budget. 
More  than  just  places  to  eat  and  sleep 
the  hotels  of  Xew  England  are  truly 
"service  centers"  for  visitors.  Stra- 
tegically located  they  oflfer  every 
facility  for  recreation,  sight-seeing, 
entertainment,  health  and  enjoyment. 

New  England  is  old  and  rich  in 
history,  yet  she  is  as  bewitchingly 
beautiful,  as  vibrant  and  as  exciting 
as  youth.  The  dramatic  beauty  of  the 
entire  countryside  is  in  itself  a 
charming  invitation  to  come  to  New 
England  to  see  and  to  enjoy. 

—CABOT  D.  ADAMS 


Third  Prod  uction  or  Summer  Season 


NOW 
PLAYING 

TUESDAYS 
THROUGH 
SATURDAYS 

Curtain 
8:30  P.  M. 


presents 


"THE  DRUNKARD" 


or 


The  Fallen  Saved 


JOy  STREET 
PLAYHOUSE 

Beacon  Hill 
36  Joy  St. 


CHEER  THE  HERO  .  .  .  HISS  THE  VILLAIN 


For    Reservat  io  nS/    call    LAP.    8  4  5  0  ^^^^^^^^^ 


Ban 


Headquarters  for 

SAVING  WITH  SAFETY 

SOUND  HOME-FINANCING 

LOW.COST 
SAVINGS  BANK  LIFE  INSURANCE 


The  Boston  Five  Cents 
Savings  Bank 

30  SCHOOL  STREET,  BOSTON 

1906  Centr*  Street  696  Centre  Street 

Weet  Rozbury  Jamaica  Plain 

WAR  SAVINGS  BONDS  ON  SALE  AT  ALL  OFFICES 
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Saucy  flattery  is  captured  by  the  breton  effect  of  this  large  felt  tricorn,  trimmed 
with  a  lush  drape  of  picot  edged  satin  ribbon,  bow  and  veiling —  $20  at  Mary 
Fitzmaurice  .  .  .  The  perfect  afternoon  dress,  suave  simple  black  highlighted  by 
ermine  at  the  neckline — $35  at  Fredley's  .  .  .  The  suit  dress  in  Ducharne  gray 
striped  woolen  that's  so  hard  to  find — it  has  the  ease  of  a  dress  and  the  use- 
fulness of  a  suit.  Black  velvet  collar  and  buttons — at  Hurwitch's  .  .  .  The 
Ch  inese  influence  shown  sleekly  and  smartly  in  this  black  dyed  Persian 
Lamb,  with  the  new  turned-back  collar  and  cuffs — at  Jay's  .  .  .  The  glowing 
blue-brown  shades  of  this  sheared  Canadian  Beaver  provide  rich  warmth  and 
enduring  beauty  for  the  discriminating  woman — $834  tax  inc.  at  Kakas  of 
Newbury  St.  .  .  .  Sable  blended  muskrat  with  Peter  Pan  collar  and  fine  pocket 
detail.  A  favorite  fur  for  beauty  and  utility — a  classic  style  for  enduring 
loveliness — at  Lamson  &  Hubbard's  .  .  .  Black  dyed  Persian  Lamb,  with  tuxedo 
front,  large  sleeves,  and  roll-back  cuff  for  added  chic — $650  plus  tax  at 
Spaulding  Reidel  Inc.  .  .  .  The  jumper  dress,  fashion  favorite  for  fall.  Choose 
yours  from  a  glowing  array  of  popular  shades — $8.95  at  Anne  Starr's  in 
Quincy  .  .  .  "Heart's  Desire" — shirring  and  ruffles  edge  the  plunging  neckline 
and  cuffs  of  this  charming  Joan  Kenley  crepe  blouse.  Long  or  short  sleeves — 
$3.98  at  Touraine  stores.  ...  A  popular  ru  ffn  tuff  sports  shoe.  Square  toes, 
stout  leather  soles  and  heels  and  leather  thongs  instead  of  laces  make  them  a 
natural"  for  those  who  like  to  rough  it  in  and  out  of  school — at  Wilbar's. 
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PROSE  IN  PRAISE  OF  PERFUME 


Lady,  youVe  losing  a  bet  if  you 
are  moping  around  these  hectic  days 
without  a  drop  of  something  or  other 
behind  your  ear ! 

\\'hen  Aunt  Harriet  arrives  un- 
expectedly, the  butcher  sends  regrets 
instead  of  a  steak,  and  you  discover 
doodle-bugs  in  your  delphinium — 
that's  the  day  to  hie  yourself  to  the 
nearest  perfume  shop  and  set  your 
world  right. 

If  it  was  good  enough  for  Cleopatra 
(who  didn't  do  too  badly!) it's  good 
enough  for  you!  If  music  hath 
charms  to  soothe  the  savage  breast, 
perfume  definitely  rouses  it  or  at 
least  a  reasonable  facsimile.  Aside 
from  the  effect  on  your  love  life,  the 
lift  you  get  from  a  new  scent  is 
likely  to  start  you  on  the  road  to  any- 
thing from  chorus-girl  to  congress- 
woman. 

Most  people  know  what  a  per- 
fume is,  but  there  have  been  many 
mis-interpretations  and  mis-uses  of 
the  words  cologne  and  toilet  water. 
In  point  of  strength  and  lasting 
quality,  and  we  speak  now  in  the 
European  tradition,  perfume  is  a  dis- 
tillation of  oils  with  a  fixative  base 
both  powerful  and  concentrated. 

Toilet  water  is  the  same  base  but 
diluted  by  the  addition  of  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  and  larger 
amounts  of  water.  This  gives  a 
lighter  version  of  perfume. 

We  mention  the  European  tradition 
because  our  American  interpretation 
is  a  bit  different.  To  progress  the 
import  theory. 

In  pre-war  days,  Cologne,  Ger- 
many, was  the  center  of  the  cologne 
industry,  simply  because  the  water 
there  was  found  to  have  the  specific 
qualifications  necessary  to  blend  with 
the  citrus  and  herb  oils  to  produce  a 
fine  "cologne  water"- — hence  the 
name.  Later  this  industry  moved  on 
to  France  and  became,  "eau  de 
cologne,"  but  the  cologne  water  as 
f originated  in  Germany,  was  always 
built  on  a  citrus  oil  and  herb  base. 
There  were  no  floral  scents  or  fancy 
frills  about  it.  It  was  clean  smelling 
extremely  refreshing  and  was  used 
for  cooling  the  body  after  bathing  and 
to  create  a  generally  fresh  feeling. 

For  scent,  milady  relied  on  per- 


fume and  its  lighter  version  toilet 
water.  The  same  fragrance  as  a  base 
with  the  perfume,  musically  speaking, 
carrying  the  melody  and  the  toilet 
water  supplying  the  harmony.  In  this 
manner  each  played  its  own  part  and 
in  turn  was  essential  to  the  complete 
toilette. 

In  this  country  there  are  few  true 
eau  de  colognes,  at  most  two  or  three 
authentic  ones.  The  reason  for  this 
is  simple.  In  Europe,  generally 
speaking,  only  the  privileged  few  en- 
joyed such  niceties — in  America,  this 
is  the  privilege  of  the  majority.  Be- 
cause of  our  higher  standard  of  living 
and  the  demand  for  scented  waters 
by  the  general  public,  our  ever-re- 
sourceful manufacturers  evolved  a 
staggering  (and  ever  increasing!) 
array  of  delightful  scents.  These  are 
labelled  "toilet  water"  or  "cologne" 
according  to  the  individual  manufac- 
turers preference.  This  is  not  a  con- 
demnation, but  rather  a  pointing  out, 
to  give  a  better  understanding  of  what 
to  expect  and  what  you  should  get 
from  your  cologne  or  toilet  water. 
The  great  cry  is  for  a  cologne  that 
is  lasting.  With  the  above  informa- 
tion at  hand,  it  should  be  quite  evi- 
dent that  a  domestic  cologne  cannot 
and  is  not  intended  to  be  lasting,  in 
a  perfume  sense.  The  amount  of 
basic  oil  used  in  its  manufacture  gov- 
erns its  lasting  qualities.  Small 
amounts  of  oil — fades  quickly,  larger 
amounts — lasts  longer  and  inciden- 
tally is  more  expensive ! 

Earlier,  we  brought  out  the  fact 
that  the  European  version  of  toilet 
water  was  a  light  perfume.  This  tra- 
dition has  been  transplanted  to  this 
country  along  with  some  of  the 
famous  formulaes,  so  occasionally  (in 
the  better  houses)  you  will  find  a 


toilet  water  so  labelled  that  is  really 
a  toilet  water  and  lasting! 

With  this  dope  under  your  derby, 
when  you  sashay  out  in  search  of 
some  "lure,"  you  should  be  well 
equipped  to  bandy  words  with  the 
gal  behind  the  counter.  However, 
when  you  plan  for  a  cologne,  stretch 
the  budget  to  include  its  running  part- 
ner, perfume  to  match.  Skillful  and 
judicious  use  of  both  will  extend 
tlieir  length  of  service  and  help  you 
create  a  "lasting"  impression. 

Take  a  few  tips  from  the  smart 
women  when  it  comes  to  buying  per- 
fume. Such  as,  Don't  rush  up  to  a 
counter,  squirt  yourself  madly  and 
buy.  Spray  a  small  amount  on  the 
inside  of  your  wrist,  just  over  your 
pulse,  rub  it  in  thoroughly  and  go 
away !  Shop  some  more,  sniff  again 
and  if  you  just  can't  help  it,  go  back 
and  buy  it  and  the  perfume  to  match ! 

If  you  start  out  for  a  perfume, 
don't  allow  the  svelte  Susie  behind 
the  counter  to  whip  the  stopper  past 
your  avid  little  nose  in  a  quick  one- 
two.  Ask  pleasantly  but  firmly  to 
have  a  drop  pressed  on  the  afore- 
mentioned wrist  and  then  depart. 
Take  this  home  with  you,  live  with 
it,  sleep  with  it,  become  aware  of  it 
and  what  it  does  for  you  and  to  you. 
If  the  result  is  negative,  scrub  it  off 
and  try  again. 

The  reason  why  you  should  follow 
these  simple  rules  is  because  the  true 
scent  of  a  perfume  or  cologne  cannot 
unfold  until  it  comes  in  contact  with 
the  skin.  The  warmth  of  your  wrist 
disperses  the  alcohol  or  fixative  until 
they  become  mingled  with  the  body 
oils.  This  chemical  change  requires 
time.  In  many  instances,  too,  the 
result  will  be  very  different  on  dif- 
ferent people — another  good  reason 
for  searching  out  the  right  scent  for 
you. 

This  is  absolutely  the  only  way 
that  you  can  find  anything  worthwhile 
— a  true  expression  of  you.  This 
takes  time?  Of  course,  it  does.  It 
should.  You  change  your  dresses, 
hats  and  accessories  almost  daily,  but 
your  perfume  rarely. 

Identify  yourself  with  a  scent  that 
becomes  so  much  a  part  of  you  that 
a  handkerchief  carelessly  dropped 
whispers  your  name. 

— MARGO  HAMILTON 
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LAMSUN  &  HUliKAKI) 

mm 

THIS  YEAR  MORE  THAN  EVER 

IT'S  IMPORTANT 
TO  BUY  FURS  AT 

AUGUST  SALE  PRICES 

Open  Wednesday  till  9  P.  M. 


LAMSON  &  HUBBARD 

Boylston  at  Arlington  Street 
Subway  to  the  door 


eSKA  XOIIEET 

Permanent  Wave 

An  outstanding  success  with 
every  conceivable  type  of 
hair  from  baby  fine  ro 
white.   No  heat  of  any 


M 


ezzanme  i 


Hancock  2000 


FASHION  MEMOS 


August  is  the  waning  summer. 
August  is  the  time  when  sun-bathing 
has  ceased  to  be  a  passion  with  you. 
Everything  in  your  closet  seems  out 
of  step  with  your  mood.  You  pour 
over  plans  for  your  new  fall  ward- 
robe, and  black  assumes  its  greatest 
importance.  A  black  dress  is  every- 
thing you  haven't  been  during  the 
hot  and  sticky  summer.  It  is  sleek, 
smart  and  well-groomed,  and  it's  the 
first  and  most  important  item  on  your 
shopping  list.  LAMSON  AND 
HUBBARD'S  new  idea  for  fall  is  a 
two-piece  black  crepe  high-lighted 
with  black  satin.  The  black  satin  is 
placed  at  the  neckline  for  face-flat- 
tery, and  at  the  midrif?  for  accent. 
It  carries  the  new  straight,  slim  line 
beautifully,  and  is  trimmed  with  cut 
steel.  One  little  number  proudly 
flaunts  an  old-fashioned  cut  steel 
shoe  buckle,  and  another  successfully 
carries  of  the  sweet,  softly  feminine 
look  that  is  so  hard  for  black  crepe 
to  assume.  ($19.95-$25.00.) 

If  you're  planning  to  spend  those 
last  tax-free  dollars  on  a  fur  coat  with 
which  to  brave  the  winter  ahead, 
EDWARD  F.  KAKAS  of  Newbury 
St.,  has  something  new  to  offer.  He 
is  showing  natural  mink  head  styled 
with  that  straight,  simple  line  that  is 
here  for  the  duration  and  is  a  natural 
for  furs.  Its  simplicity  is  relieved  by 
a  wide  tu.xedo  front,  and  a  deep 
turned-back  cuff".  It  is  a  handsome 
fur.  lightweight,  and  warm. 

Early  fall  is  also  the  time  when  you 
decide  restlessly  that  you  must  do 
something  about  yourself.  You  frown 
in  front  of  mirrors,  fuss  that  your 
hair  is  all  wrong,  and  realize  that  you 
bulge  fore  and  aft.  Maybe  that  spe- 
cial one.  the  one  in  uniform  is  com- 
ing home  on  furlough.  If  you  want 
him  to  have  something  special  to 
come  home  to,  HELENA  RUBEN- 
STEIN'S  Five  Day  Wonder  beauty 
program  is  something  for  you  to  look 
into.  It  is  a  short,  concentrated 
beauty  program  to  help  you  meet  any 
beauty  emergency.  Starts  every 
Wednesday,  and  will  consume  only 
two  hours  of  your  day,  morning  or 
evening,  whichever  you  choose.  You 
are  given  individual  attention  and 
practical  advice.  You  won't  be  taught 


how  to  look  like  a  glamour  girl,  but 
you  will  learn  how  to  bring  out  all 
the  latent  beauty  you  possess,  and 
how  to  remedy  the  ills  you  bewail 
now,  but  have  never  done  an\-thing 
about  until  this  emergency  arose  on 
your  life.  There  are  "spot-reducing" 
exercises  given  to  those  who  shape  up 
all  right  in  one  place,  but  list  a  bit  to 
starboard  in  another.  Diet  advice  to 
counteract  those  coke  and  sandwich 
lunches  you  went  in  for  so  heavily 
this  summer.  The  art  of  unobtrusive 
but  eflfective  make-up  which  marks 
the  well-groomed  woman.  Coiffure 
advice  and  styling.  And  finally, 
voices  analysis,  and  vocal  exercises. 
A  lovely  woman  without  a  lovely 
voice  is  an  inarticulate  cipher.  The 
complete  course  is  $15. 

M.  T.  BIRD  comes  forth  with  the 
neatest  idea  in  personality  gifts  that 
has  been  seen  in  Boston  in  many  a 
long  year.  Its  possibilities  are  in- 
finite. There  are  cigarette  cases  and 
boxes  holding  regular  size  and  king 
size  cigarettes  and  matches,  stamp 
boxes  and  card  boxes,  and  massive, 
handsomely  carved  bookends  —  all 
made  of  walnut  wood  which  has  been, 
rubbed  twice  with  varnish  and  once^ 
with  wax  until  its  glossy  surface 
glows  like  satin.  And  what's  more, 
feels  like  satin.  It  can  be  kept  {xjI- 
ished  at  home  just  like  other  furni- 
ture by  rubbing  with  floor  wax.  Both 
cases  and  boxes  are  exquisitely  made. 
The  top  and  side  pieces  are  fitted  with 
such  loving  care  that  no  trace  can  be 
seen  of  a  break  in  the  grain  of  the 
wood.  They  can  be  personalized  by 
writing  one's  signature  right  into  the 
wood,  and  color  can  be  added  to  the 
sig^iature  if  so  desired. 
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And  if  you've  grown  tired  of  the 
old  brand  of  gin  rummy,  BIRD'S 
has  invented  a  new  one,  which  has 
the  tremendous  advantage  over  the 
old  in  that  it  can  be  played  by  from 
two  to  six  people.  A  set  of  rules, 
score  card,  and  two  packs  of  hand- 
some-backed cards.  ($1.25.) 

MISS  WESTGATE'S  on  New- 
bury Street  is  an  outstanding  chil- 
dren's specialty  shop,  and  a  good 
thought  for  fond  parents  this  fall  is 
to  plan  their  ofYspring's  wardrobe 
early.  The  shop  specializes  in  clothes 
for  boys  up  to  six  years  of  age,  and 
girls  up  to  fourteen  years  of  age.  A 
visit  to  the  shop  disclosed  sturdy, 
stalwalt  outfits  for  the  younger  males. 
Sets  of  tweed,  flannel,  jersey  pants, 
and  the  kind  of  rough,  wooly  sweat- 
ers that  little  boys  love.  And  practi- 
cally anything  for  that  pig-tailed 
sprout  who  is  beginning  to  acquire 
clothes-consciousness. 

ANNE  STARR'S  in  Quincy  has 
the  scoop  of  the  fall  season  in  a  rag- 
Ian  coat  of  10070  Virgin  Wool,  with 
a  cozy,  warm  fur  lining.  The  coat  can 
be  had  in  black  with  a  black  fur 
lining,  or  black  with  a  white  fur  lin- 
ing. It's  the  kind  of  coat  that  goes 
smartly  to  the  football  game,  or  to 
your  evening's  fun  with  equal  ease. 
($69.95.) 

MISS  CREED,  434  Boylston  St., 
is  a  specialist  in  maternity  clothing, 
the  types  which  combine  concealment 
with  fashion,  effortlessly  and  well. 
Her  new  models  are  keynoted  by  the 
latest  fashion  trends,  yet  have  the 
comfort  of  specially  made  dresses. 
They  are  reasonably  priced. 

— MARJORIE  MARTIN 

NOTICE  TO  THE  BOYS  IN 
SERVICE: 

You  have  a  duty  to  perform. 
You've  got  to  help  keep  up  the 
morale  of  the  poor  civilian.  What 
with  meatless  days,  gasless  days,  no 
tires,  shoes  and  hot  dogs  rationed, 
no  whipped  cream,  no  sugar  for 
rhubarb  pie,  no  afternoon  tea.  with 
Manhattan  just  the  name  of  the 
island  in  New  York  instead  of  a 
cocktail,  the  poor  civiHan  needs 
plenty  of  cheering  up.  So  write  often. 

—YOUR  GAL  MARGIE 


Summer  Courses 

SPANISH,  PORTUGUESE, 
FRENCH,  ITALIAN, 
GERMAN,  RUSSIAN,  and 
OTHER  LANGUAGES 

Class 

Private  and  Semi-Private 

Instruction 
Conversational  Method 

Native  Teachers 
Catalogue  on  Request 
• 

BOSTON  SCHOOL 
OF 

MODERN  LANGUAGES 

(formerly  The  Spanish,  French 
and  Italian  School) 

Founded  1925 

543  Boylston  St.,  Boston 
Copley  Square 

KENmore  5505 


PAUK  SQ.  BLDG.,  BOSTON 

Telephone     HUBbard  4565 

Jistinctiue  and 
indiuidudl 
>ortrditure 


r 


PARK  SQUARE  BUILDING 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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BEAUTY  IN  REVIEW 


How  would  you  like  to  be  inches 
slimmer  .  .  .  easily!  No,  we're  not 
kidding,  it  IS  easy.  Please  note,  we 
said  inches,  not  pounds  .  .  .  easily, 
not  quickly.  So  much  has  already 
been  written  about  diet  and  exercise, 
that  you  have  a  wide  variety  to  choose 
from  .  .  .  yet  they  all  add  up  to  one 
thing  .  .  .  stick-to-it-iveness.  But 
let  us  warn  you  against  anything  too 
strenuous.  Not  only  from  a  stand- 
point of  health,  but  also  because  peo- 
ple who  lose  weight  too  rapidly,  gain 
it  back  as  rapidly.  If  you  feel  that  a 
calorie  diet  is  too  difficult,  we've  an 
idea  you're  going  to  like  this  one, 
particularly  if  your  will-power,  and 
disposition  rebels  against  anything 
strenuous.  This  is  our  favorite 
"diet,"  mostly  because  we  don't  have 
the  look  of  a  strong-willed,  but  half- 
starved  martyr. 

Not  being  a  calorie  diet,  it  is  de- 
signed to  take  inches  of¥  rather  than 
pounds,  but  the  pounds  come  oflF  too. 
It  may  take  six  months,  or  maybe  a 
year  to  gradually  get  your  figure  in 
trim,  but  remember  again,  when  you 
lose  inches  gradually,  you're  not  apt 
to  put  it  all  back  with  one  piece  of 
luscious  shortcake.  Well  here  it  is 
in  a  nutshell : 

Don't  mix  your  liquids  and  solids ! 
Eliminate  your  soup  course  entirely, 
and  the  hardest  part  of  all,  don't  have 
your  coffee,  tea,  or  milk  until  at  least 
two  hours  after  dinner !  Liquids  are 
good  for  you  and  your  system  re- 
c|uires  plenty  of  them.  So  drink  as 
much  water,  fruit  juice  and  milk  as 
vou  possibly  can,  between  meals  .  .  . 
but  not  with  or  after  your  dinner ! 
You'll  also  be  pleased  to  find  that  you 
feel  perfectly  comfortable  when  leav- 
ing the  table,  instead  of  that  Ooooh- 
am-I-bloated  feeling.  Remember  that 
your  stomach  is  very  flexible  and  you 
can  condition  it  to  require  a  lot  of 
food  or  a  little.  You  can  expand  the 
capacity  of  it  very  easily  if  you  keep 
filling  it  at  mealtime,  and  liquid  cer- 
tainly is  filling. 

We  have  learned  to  eat  crackers 
instead  of  bread  too,  and  have  cut 
down  on  potatoes.  We're  very  sensi- 
ble about  gravies,  dressings  and  des- 
serts, yet  do  have  a  little  bit  of  each. 
We  used  to  go  on  liquid  diet  one  day 


a  week  when  we  first  started,  but  be- 
came very  hungry  by  evening,  so 
instead  we  started  going  on  liquid 
during  the  day  two  days  a  week,  and 
eating  a  healthy  but  sensible  dinner 
at  night.  It's  very  easy  during  the 
day,  and  we  make  sure  enough  liquid 
is  consumed.  We're  particularly  care- 
ful to  see  that  we  drink  at  least  a 
pint  of  milk  on  those  days.  Of 
course  we  suggest  you  consult  your 
doctor  for  approval,  as  you  should 
before  going  on  any  diet.  Isn't  this 
simple?  And  it's  effective  too. 

If  you're  really  serious  about  shed- 
ding those  inches,  and  shedding  them 
firmly,  you'll  have  to  do  a  few  exer- 
cises. If  you  are  one  of  those  busy 
women  who  find  the  days  too  short, 
five  minutes  in  the  morning  and  five 
at  night  will  do  it.  If  you're  fortu- 
nate enough  to  be  at  leisure,  increase 
the  five  to  ten  then  fifteen  minutes 


morning  and  night.  Here  are  a  few 
suggestions. 

To  reduce  the  waistline :  Stand 
erect,  feet  astride,  arms  out  at  the 
sides.  Now  touch  your  left  toe  with 
your  right  hand,  swinging  your  left 
arm  and  body  back.  Knees  rigid,  of 
course.  Now  touch  the  right  toe  with 
the  left  hand,'  swinging  the  body  to 
the  right  and  back.  Repeat  ten  times 
to  each  side. 

Another  waist  reducer :  Feet 
astride,  about  18  inches  apart,  arms 
straight  up  over  your  head.  Keeping 
arms  parallel  with  your  head,  bend 
from  the  waist  to  your  left  as  far  as 
you  can,  down  and  around  front  and 
up  the  right  side.  You  will  feel  your 
body  limber  up  as  you  are  thor- 
oughly relaxed  and  your  head  is  be- 
tween your  parallel  arms.  Repeat 
five  times  to  the  right  and  five  to  the 
left. 

Pudgy  stomach?  Well,  lie  on  the 
floor,  flat  on  your  back,  feet  together. 
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WITH  MODART'S 

ADJUSTABLE 
LACING  GIRDLES 

To  give  our  customera  the  most  highly 
advanced  design  in  foundation  gumentt, 
Modaft**  skilled  designeii  have  fashioned 
new  gannents  which  nuke  our  former 
conception  of  "corsets"  seem  very  anti- 
quated. These  beautiful  things  ate  a  joy 
to  see — a  joy  to  wear.  There  are  types  for . 
lively  ladies — styles  for  formal  wear — 
Mylet  for  business — models  for  cveiy  use 


TYTODy3R.T 

'      W  H  t  »  t      S  T  Y.L  t  BEGINS 

J  1  It         LE MONDE 

When  in  BOSTON 
VISIT  Sherman's  for 
comfort  in  corse  try 


Our  corset  clinic  keeps  your  garment 
in  wearable  condition.  Refittings 
free  of  charge. 

Your  figure   problem   becomes  our 

froblem.  Let  us  solve  it  for  you  the 
herman  way. 


I  SHERMAN'S 

)  CORSET  SHOPS 


«  WEST  ST  ,  4th  Floor.  Corner  Tremont 
BOSTON   MASS.    .    .    .    LIBerty  !677 
Open  Wednesday  Evenings 

415  HIGHLAND  AVENUE,  Davis  Square 
SOMERVILLE   MASS.     SOMerset  3971 
Open  Thursday  and  Saturday  Fvenings 


Raise  feet,  (knees  straight)  about 
6  inches  ofi  the  floor.  Oooh  what  a 
Strain !  Now  separate  legs  at  the  six 
inch  level  slowly,  now  bring  legs  to- 
gether, and  then  LOWER  THEM 
SLOWLY.  That's  when  you  get 
most  of  the  strain  and  strengthen 
your  stomach  muscles.  Only  4  or  5 
times  at  first,  but  ten  or  fifteen  when 
you're  limber  enough. 

You're  still  lying  on  the  floor,  feet 
outstretched,  and  together.  Raise 
your  feet  six  inches  of¥  the  floor,  now 
bend  your  knees  and  bring  them  up 
slowly,  then  knees  still  together,  bring 
them  slowly  to  the  right  in  a  semi- 
circle, then  still  slowly,  back  to  your 
original  position  to  6  inches  of¥  the 
floor,  and  slowly  down.  Repeat  to 
the  left. 

\\'ant  more?  Here's  an  oldy  that's 
tougher  than  it  sounds.  It  is  wonder- 
ful for  stomach,  hips,  thighs,  back 
and  arms.  Turn  over,  and  get  on  all 
fours,  with  legs  stiffly  outstretched, 
elbows  stifle.  Now,  bend  your  elbows 
towards  the  sides,  letting  your  body 
down  very  slowly  until  you  almost 
touch  the  floor.  .  .  .  then  slowly  up 
again.  H  and  when  you  are  able  to 
do  this  ten  times  without  exhaustion, 
you  are  indeed  very  limber,  and  we'll 
bet  inches  slimmer. 

Try  to  form  a  little  routine  each 
morning.  First,  a  luxurious  tiger 
stretch  before  jumping  out  of  bed. 
Then  the  two  waist  reducing  exer- 
cises, one  stomach,  and  two  hip  and 
thigh.  You'll  be  singing  in  your 
shower  from  sheer  limberness.  At 
night  repeat  your  little  routine,  tired 
as  you  may  be,  and  your  reward  will 
be  well  worth  the  effort. 

Dear  L.  A.  K. 

Of  course  we  welcome  letters,  and 
thank  you  for  your  interest.  ]\Iany 
women  are  undecided  about  whether 
or  not  to  color  their  gray  hair.  As 
most  of  your  gray  is  in  front,  why 
not  try  one  of  those  wonderful 
touch-up  crayons  to  cover  it  tempo- 
rarily. You  can  get  one  in  the  shade 
to  match  your  pigmented  hair,  and 
merely  wet  the  crayon  and  apply  to 
the  gray  strands.  After  you  become 
accustomed  to  seeing  the  gray  colored, 
then  have  your  shampoo  tint  treat- 
ment for  permanent  results. 

— LILLL-\X  MUNROE 
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ii  COOLEYS 


I    PICTURE  FRAMES  } 

I 


INC. 


Established  1860 


CRYSTAL 


10"  X  13" .  .  .  $6.50 

Other  sizes  from  $1.25 


China  and  Glass 


34  Newbury  St. 


Bost 


on 


i:  KEN.  3827 

.> 


Homer  T.  B  rown  V.O. 

REALTORS 

1320  Beacon  Street 
Brookline^  Mass. 

Let  us  handle  your 
real  estate  problems 

Earned 

Telephone  LONgwood  6460 


BROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE  NINETY-NINE 

BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 
• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 
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The 
Tradition 

of  Fine  Old 

Cookini 

Lives  On  at 
THE 


MYLES  STANDISH 


VISIT  THE  ENGLISH  DINING  ROOM 
and  MANDARIN  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 


Harley  H.  Boswell,  Manager 

BEACON  ST.  -  KENMORE  SQUARE 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 


Tlktmititixanl  @U'%arr^ 

TABLE  D-HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
CUISINE  FRANCAISE 
(closed  Sundays) 


PRIVATE  PARTIES 


159  NEWBURY  ST. 


COM.  8280 
BOSTON 


WHERE 

WORRIES! 

M  FORGOTTEN 

■  COOL 
AMAIIN6 

SHOW 

BEAUTIFUL 

GIRLS 

TERRIFIC 

MUSIC 

DELECTABLE 

FOOD 
at  MOOEfT  fares 

MAYfAIR 

f54BMADWAV-UB.0700 


AUGUST  ENTERTAINMENT  "TOPS" 

H  OP  into  your  horse-drawn  ba- 
rouche and  take  an  August  whirl 
around  town.  The  famous  name 
booking  poHcy  that  fractured  all  gross 
records  for  July,  steaming  heat  and 
all,  is  still  in  successful  session  for 
this  month.  Nothing  will  do  you 
more  good— after  a  hard  day  in  the 
garden — than  an  evening  of  top  en- 
tertainment. 

For  instance,  at  the  Mayfair, 
DIOSA  COSTELLO,  the  "Puerto 
Rican  Tornado,"  is  keeping  the  ropes 
up  nightly  with  her  torrid  dance  rou- 
tine and  comedianticS.  The  girl  is 
one  of  the  better  reasons  for  improved 
Pan-American  relations.  If  you've 
never  met  Diosa,  the  odds  are  that 
you'll  want  to  after  you  see  RKO's 
"They  Alet  in  Argentina."  So  why 
not  jump  the  gun  and  see  her  in  per- 
son at  the  Mayfair.  That  rolling 
roof  and  subdued  music  add  up  to  a 
big  harvest  of  pleasure.  It's  a  cool, 
attractive  club  for  summer  evenings. 

The  Incomparable  HILDE- 
GARDE  continues  to  break  every 
record  at  the  Copley  Plaza  Oval 
Room.  So  popular  is  this  great  en- 
tertainer tliat  the  room  is  jammed 
nightly  witii  a  big  overflow  in  the 
Sheraton  Room.  Audiences  like  her 
and  why  not?  She  is  the  absolute 
tops  in  her  field,  and  she  keeps  your 
attention  every  minute  of  her  fifty- 
five  minute  show.  BOB  GRANT'S 
band  is  fine  for  dancing,  too,  between 
shows. 

At  the  Hotel  Touraine  Renaissance 
Room,  the  KATHRYN  DUFFY 
GIRLS,  an  all-girl  traveling  troupe 
of  choristers  and  specialty  dancers 
have  scored  solidly  with  the  custo- 
mers. Lavishly  costumed,  the  girls 
are  not  only  easy  to  look  at,  but  their 
wacky  Maypole  Dance  has  proved  a 
big  laugh-getter.  This  furiously 
funny  dance  has  turned  dignified 
merchants,  lawyers,  and  bankers  into 
topflight  comedians  in  a  mere  matter 
of  minutes.  It's  audience  participation 
at  its  funniest  best.  PAT  SANDS 
band  with  CONNIE  ALLAIRE 
doing  the  vocal,  and  GIL  ADRIAN 
playing  the  piano  and  singing  keep 
the  minutes  moving  pleasurably. 

For  consistently  good  entertain- 
ment and  well-staged  revues,  put  the 


DIOSA  COSTELLO 

name  SHANGRI-LA  on  your  list. 
The  excellent  food  and  good  music 
for  dancing  are  plus  attractions  for 
that  night  out. 

Incidentally,  while  we're  on  the 
subject  of  floor-show,  food  and 
dancing,  the  HOTEL  ESSEX  is  the 
answer  to  the  commuter's  dream. 
Not  only  does  the  Lounge  Bar  supply 
its  patrons  with  musical  relaxation  in 
the  form  of  the  Jack  Manning  Trio, 
but  the  main  room  provides  good 
dining,  sweet  music  by  EDDIE 
LAND  and  his  band,  and  a  tip-top 
floor  show.  Policy  is  to  change  the 
show  every  two  weeks,  so  we  can't 
give  you  the  data  on  the  August  line- 
up at  the  moment.  All  you  need  to 
know  from  us  is  that  the  Essex  rates 
praise  for  providing  consistently  good 
food,  music,  and  floor  shows. 

Roof  and  Terrace  Data 

Last  month  we  went  into  the  mat- 
ter of  roof  relaxation  at  some  length. 
Dancing  under  the  stars  has  all  the 
glamour  and  all  the  pleasure  that  it 
has  had  in  other  years.  The  SHER- 
ATON ROOF  overlooking  the 
Charles  is  a  tremendously  popular 
place  with  Servicemen  and  civilians 
alike.  The  RITZ  ROOF,  in  down- 
town Boston,  is  also  doing  a  capacity 
business. 

Arki- Ya  vensonne's  SATIRE 
ROOM  and  SKY  TERRACE 
(you'll  see  the  sophisticated  enter- 
tainment from  under  the  stars  if  you 
choose  the  new  terrace)  continue  to 
offer  highlv  individual  "acts"  in  an 
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LAVISH 

RE\/UE( 

EXCITING 

Mu;ic  « 

DELICIOUS 

FOOD 
lATMODERATE  PRICES 


q6wm(HEnER(T. 
HUB.  1920 


and  tUe,  Ledt 

in  ZHiefUainme^ii 

in  the  Luxurious  New 


Continuous  Enfertainment  until  1  a.m. 
alternating  between  the 
Circular  Bar  and  the  Luxurious 
New  Supper  Room 
★ 

Outstanding  Attractions  Weekly 


Michael 
Com. 9200 
for  Reservations 


Entrance  at  47  Huntington  Ave. 
In  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 


intimate  atmosphere.  Once  again, 
though,  we'll  warn  you  to  expect 
high  tariffs  here. 

Summer  Theatre 

N  Beacon  Hill,  "Farmer  Russ" 
Offhaus'  JOY  STREET  PLAY- 
HOUSE has  clicked  solidly  with 
"The  Drunkard."  The  idea  of  hissing 
the  villain  and  cheering  the  hero  goes 
big  with  everyone,  and  that  sound  of 
hilarious  laughter  breaking  the  night 
air  of  the  Hill  comes  from  the  sizeable 
audiences  who  are  attending  every 
performance.  It's  something  different 
in  the  way  of  theatrical  fare. 

The  CAMBRIDGE  SUMMER 
THEATRE  has  more  of  its  visiting 
"star"  poHcy  promised  for  August. 
But  as  we  said  last  month,  these  days 
of  difficult  transportation  make  it  a 
bit  hard  to  list  the  stars  who  will  play 
in  the  well-known  dramas  staged 
across  the  river.  The  theatre  is  more 
popular  than  ever,  so  make  your  res- 
ervations early. 

EMERSON  COLLEGE  is  doing 
a  summer  series  in  the  atmospheric 
beam-and-plaster  Drama  Workshop 
on  the  Charles  River  Esplanade  at 
Berkeley  street.  Although  the  com- 
pany is  made  up  of  students  and  ad- 
vanced apprentices.  Theatre  Arts 
Monthly  has  twice  honored  Emer- 
son's summer  productions.  Gertrude 
Binley  Kay  directs  the  Work-shop, 
and  you  can  expect  to  see  Broadway 
hit  comedies  during  August.  No  ad- 
mission is  charged,  but  tickets  are 
required.  Get  them  through  the 
college. 

— BKP 


AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 

ifl  UNUSUAL  surrounding: 


LENOX 


EXETER  and  BOyLSTON  STS. 

at  Copley  Sq.  BOSTON 


BOSTON'S  DREAMWORLD 

OF  ENTERTAINMENT 
2  FLOOR  SHOWS  NIGHTLY 
7-30  P.  M.— 11.30  P.  M. 


The  smart  BOSTONIAN  invites 
out-of-town  company  to  dinner  at 
Shangri-La  because  he  knows  dining 
well  in  pleasant  surroundings  makes 
new  friends. 

Life  begins  at  8.30,  but  dinner  at 
Shangri-Lii  starts  at  5  P.  M.  and 
continues  until  the  appetite  is 
satisfied. 

SHANGRI-LA 

130  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
HUB.  1950 


{f  JUST  A 

STEP  FROM  SOUTH 
STATION  +0  BOSTON'S 

ESSEX 

NO  COVER        NO  MINIMUM 

THREE  SHOWS  NIGHTLY 
7:30-10-12 

DELICIOUS  DINNERS 
75c-$1.00 
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ARTHUR  FIEDLER— MUSICIAN  EXTRAORDINARY 


One  of  life's  useless  but  pleasant 
speculations  is  trying  to  figure  what 
so-and-so  would  have  been  if  he 
hadn't  become  what  he  is.  Take  Ar- 
thur Fiedler.  What  would  he  be  if 
he  weren't  one  of  the  town's  best- 
known  musicians?  In  his  case  the 
speculation  is  more  than  ordinarily 
absorbing  because  there  are  several 
sides  to  the  man,  some  of  which  con- 
tradict the  others. 

Had  he  been  gifted  with  words 
instead  of  notes  he  might  be  a  writer 
on  travel,  for  he  has  viewed  a  large 
part  of  this  Hell-raising  planet  in 
his  nearly  49  years.  He  might  be 
a  society  man,  since  he  has  a  lot  of 
personal  charm  and  knows  what  sort 
of  clothes  to  wear.  He  might  be  a 
detective,  inasmuch  as  he  used  to  en- 
joy cruising  the  city  in  a  squad  car 
in  tlie  small  hours,  and  would  turn 
up,  now  and  again,  with  the  police 
when  they  answered  an  alarm.  He 
might  be  a  super-salesman  if  for  no 
other  reason  than  his  underlying  prac- 
ticality and  his  ability  to  be  quite 
persuasive. 

But  the  nearest  he  ever  got  to  be- 
ing a  copper  is  the  job  he  now  has 
as  Auxiliary  Policeman  of  his  block 
in  Brookline  when  the  sirens  go 
"woo-o-o"  and  the  town  is  blacked 
out.  He  had  a  brief  exposure  to 
business  as  a  youth  in  a  Berlin  pub- 
lishing house.  But  business  bored 
him,  and  he  became  a  musician.  That 
was  probably  fine  all  around. 

Arthur  Fiedler  is  not  only  a  musi- 
cian, but,  next  to  Serge  Koussevitzky, 
the  best-known  of  his  profession  in 
the  village  between  Dorchester  Bay 
and  the  Charles  River.  He's  conduc- 
tor of  the  Pops  at  Symphony  Hall. 
He  founded  and  for  15  years  has 
conducted  every  Summer  the  free, 
outdoor  concerts  on  the  Charles 
River  Esplanade.  He  has  pinch-hit 
at  Boston  Symphony  concerts  for 
temporarily  ailing  occupants  of  the 
podium,  and  he  has  guested  with 
orchestras  in  New  York,  Montreal, 
Mexico  and  other  places. 

During  the  Winter  season  he  is 
almost  as  busy  as  a  music  critic, 
directing  the  Cecilia  Society  Chorus, 
the  student  orchestra  of  the  Boston 
University  College  of  Music,  the  Uni- 


versity Glee  Club  of  Providence, 
R.  I.  When  Spring  comes,  of  course, 
life  becomes  for  him  just  a  whirling 
maelstrom  of  concerts,  rehearsals 
and  auditions.  He  is  on  the  enter- 
tainment committee  of  the  USO- 
Greater  Boston  Soldiers  and  Sailors 
Committee,  and  the  board  of  the  Vic- 
tory Concerts  committee.  He  has 
found  time  to  give  concerts  at  Army 
camps  and  Naval  bases.  Last  Winter 
he  originated  the  "symphonic  jam 
sessions"  for  servicemen. 

The  list  of  honors  he  has  received 
ranges  from  the  French  Third  Re- 
public's decoration  of  Officier  de 
rinstruction  Publique  (awarded  for 
his  interest  in  French  music)  to  the 
Carnation  bestowed  by  the  Jewish 
Advocate  of  Boston.  He  occupies  a 
vice-presidency  of  the  Massachusetts 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  A  picture 
is  extant  showing  Mr.  Fiedler,  look- 
ing pretty  earnest  about  it  all,  being 
crowned  with  the  laurel  chaplet  of 
the  Grecian  Tradition  Society  in  1932. 
A  victory  palm  a  yard  long  went  with 
the  crown.  Tufts  College  gave  him 
an  honorary  Master  of  Arts  degree 
in  1931. 

According  to  the  Boston  tradition, 
these  multiple  activities  and  distinc- 
tions are  all  very  proper  to  a  man 
born  Dec.  17.  1894.  in  the  Back  Bay. 
Due  to  his  Austrian  ancestry,  the  fact 
is  sometimes  overlooked  that  Arthur 
Fiedler  is  a  native.  One  would  hesi- 
tate, however,  to  call  him  as  indi- 
genous as  the  bean  and  the  cod,  and 
the  chances  are  he  never  eats  those 
minuscule  pellets  which  are  a  form 
of  ^astronomic  flagellation.  By  pref- 


erence, yir.  Fiedler  is  a  cosmopolite ; 
until  the  War,  he  packed  his  tooth- 
brush ever}'  Summer  and,  hippity- 
hop,  he  was  of?  to  Vienna,  or  Con- 
stantinople or  Algiers.  If  I  were  to 
attempt  to  characterize  him  in  a  sen- 
tence, I'd  say  that  apart  from  music 
he's  a  blend  of  Beacon  Street,  Europe 
and  the  Stork  Club. 

He  was  born  here  because  his 
father,  Emanuel  Fiedler,  was  a  vio- 
linist in  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. The  elder  Fiedler  joined 
Major  Higginson's  glory  in  1885  and 
remained  in  its  violin  section  until  his 
retirement  in  1910.  Today,  a  man  in 
his  80's,  Emanuel  Fiedler  lives  in 
Brookline,  the  one  surviving  member 
of  the  Kneisel  Quartet.  On  good 
nights  he  will  go  to  Symphony  Hall 
or  the  Esplanade  to  hear  the  music 
and  proudly  to  watch  conduct  the 
son  he  named  for  Arthur  Nikisch. 
Arthur's  mother,  Johanna,  died  about 
seven  years  ago. 

Arthur  was  about  16  and  had  been 
a  student  at  the  Prince  .School  and 
Boston  Latin  when  his  father  decided 
to  go  back  to  \'ienna  in  1910.  After 
a  period  in  the  city  of  the  Ringstrasse 
and  the  Waltz,  the  Fiedlers  moved  to 
Berlin  so  that  Arthur  could  attend 
that  once  great  center  of  musical 
erudition,  the  Royal  Academy.  Tlie 
young  man's  violin  teacher  was  Willy 
Hess.  It  was  at  the  Royal  Academy 
that  the  future  Pops  conductor  first 
waved  a  white  stick  over  an  orches- 
tra. He  was  17.  it  was  a  school  con- 
cert, he  conducted  Three  Gemian 
Dances  by  Mozart  and  the  second 
movement  from  the  G  minor  Piano 
Concerto  of  Mendelssohn,  and  he  was 
damned  nervous. 

With  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania, 
Berlin  of  World  War  I  days  grew 
uncomfortably  hot  for  a,  young 
.American.  A  quiet  tip  from  L'.  S. 
Ambassador  James  W.  Gerard  was 
enough.  At  least  two  musicians  were 
aboard  a  ship  that  left  for  the  L^nited 
States  a  few  days  later,  our  hero  and 
a  fellow  student,  the  late  .Albert 
Stoessel. 

Arrived  back  in  Boston  in  that 
year  of  1915.  Fiedler  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  second  violin  section  in 
the  Boston  Symphony,  whose  con- 
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ductor  was  the  great  and  sardonic 
Karl  Muck.  The  dark  young  man 
with  the  magnetic  eyes  and  the  thick 
hair  occupied  his  modest  chair  until 
1918,  when  he  switched  to  the  in- 
strument of  love,  the  viola,  because 
"it  was  more  interesting."  By  that 
time  World  War  I  had  come  to  these 
United  States,  Karl  Muck  was  in- 
terned at  Fort  Oglethorpe  and  a  mild, 
slender  Frenchman,  "Papa"  Henri 
Rabaud,  directed  the  Symphony  in  a 
mild  and  slender  way.  Fiedler  re- 
mained in  the  viola  section  until  a 
few  seasons  after  he  had  become  per- 
manent conductor  of  the  Pops  in 
1930. 

For  two  weeks  in  1918,  he  was 
Private  Arthur  Fiedler,  U.  S.  Army, 
a  draftee  at  Camp  Devens.  Follow- 
ing his  honorable  discharge,  Mr. 
Fiedler  returned  to  music  and  organ- 
ized from  among  members  of  the 
Boston  Symphony,  the  Boston  Sin- 
fonietta.  This  small  orchestra  was 
the  first  ever  to  bear  the  name ;  by 
virtue  of  a  patent  or  whatever  it  is 
you  get  at  the  State  House,  Fiedler 
still  has  sole  right  to  that  title.  For 
years  he  toured  the  Sinfonietta  about 
the  country,  notably  down  South,  and 
gave  many  concerts  with  it  here  in 
Boston. 

Music  can  be  in  a  family's  blood, 
like  farming  and  beer-brewing.  Music 
was  in  the  Fiedler's  blood.  The  very 
name,  Arthur  believes,  is  an  occupa- 
tional name.  The  Germans  call  the 
fiddle  the  "ficdel,"  and  a  fiddler  is  a 
"fiedlcr."  For  generations  the  Fied- 
lers were  fiedlers.  Arthur's  grand- 
father, Isaac,  conducted  at  the  age  of 
17  the  town  orchestra  of  Sambor, 
in  what  was  then  Polish  Austria.  At 
Sambor,  Arthur's  father  was  born. 

Two  brothers  of  Emanuel  Fiedler, 
Bernard  and  Gustav,  were  both  violin- 
ists and  members  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony. Arthur  has  three  sisters : 
Elsa,  pianist ;  Rosa,  cellist,  and  Fred- 
erika,  who  plays  the  violin.  Elsa  has 
short  time.  He  is  gifted  with  abso- 
her  own  professional  studio  of  piano 
and  vocal  coaching  in  New  York. 

Two  questions  a  green  newspaper 
reporter  will  always  ask  a  musician 
are  do  you  like  American  music  and 
have  you  composed  any  music  of  your 
own?  I  remember  asking  Arthur 
both   those   questions   many,  many 
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years  ago  (it  was  all  of  1930)  and 
he  smiled  "Yes"  to  both  after  a  quick 
double-take  which  must  have  meant 
"My  God !  That  chestnut  again !" 
He  added  yes  he  had  composed  him- 
self and  it  wasn't  very  good  and  he 
meant  to  keep  it  to  himself. 

Actually  he  has  had  a  thorough 
musical  training  and  he  is  technically 
qualified  to  make  orchestra  arrange- 
ments. But  he  doesn't  like  that  part 
of  the  business,  which  is  why  you 
never  see  a  Bach-Fiedler  or  a  Grum- 
perkazinskilovitch-Fiedler  work  on 
his  Pops  programs. 

The  smartest  people  are  usually 
versatile,  a  matter  of  coordination, 
say  the  pundits.  Arthur  is  a  many- 
sided  musician.  He  is  at  home  in 
quartet-playing,  also  before  a  celesta 
or  piano  keyboard,  and  some  years 
ago  frequently  appeared  as  accom- 
panist to  singers.  As  for  singing,  I 
have  heard  him  hum  themes  from  a 
printed  score.  But  he  has  a  conduc- 
tor's voice,  a  term  which  means  about 
the  same  in  relation  to  singing  that 
the  word  dill  does  to  pickle.  He  is 
a  "quick  study"  at  score-reading,  and 
can  master  the  essentials  of  a  com- 
position new  to  him  in  remarkably 
short  time.  He  is  gifted  with  abso- 
lute pitch. 

H  Arthur  Fiedler  is  a  cosmopolite 
he  is  also  a  sophisticate  and  he  does 
have,  spiritually,  more  than  a  touch 
of  streamlining.  As  Pops  conductor 
he  keeps  a  weather  eye  on  the  box 
office,  and  shrewdly  programs  a  lot 
of  junk  that  he  and  the  critics  and 
the  cognoscenti  don't  like,  but  which 
John  Q.  Public  will  buy  tickets  to 
hear.  He  has  a  nose  for  novelties, 
also,  and  each  season  generally  turns 
up  something  piquant  like  "Soviet 
Iron  Foundry"  arrangements  of 
pieces  by  Gluck,  Frescobaldi  and  so 
on,  as  well  as  a  good  number  of  brash 
and  bouncy  items  from  contemporary 
hands,  American  and  otherwise. 

Because  he  is  sensitive  to  public 
taste,  he  doesn't  impose  his  own  pref- 
erences when  choosing  programs.  In 
fact  he  doesn't  even  talk  about  what 
he  likes  musically,  except  to  intimate 
friends.  You  can  get  an  idea  of  his 
tastes,  at  least  in  modern  music, 
when  you  reflect  that  he  has  intro- 
duced here  Aaron  Copland's  "Ro- 
deo." Finney's  "Barber  Shop  Ballad" 


and  any  day  now  will  blossom  out 
with  William  Schuman's  "News- 
reel."  He  has  prepared  the  Cecilia 
Society  chorus  in  many  a  difficult 
and  stimulating  modern  work  for 
performance  at  the  Symphony  con- 
certs. At  the  helm  of  his  25-piece 
Sinfonietta.  Fiedler  did  noble  mis- 
sionary work  for  the  moderns, 
though  always  keeping  an  open-door 
policy  toward  the  classics.  In  fact, 
the  Sinfonietta  gave  some  isolated 
whistle-stops  their  first  hearing  of 
music-in-the-fiesh,  places  like  Clarion 
and  Indiana  in  the  fair  state  of  Penn- 
sylvania— you  know,  the  one  where 
they  have  Bucks  County. 

Arthur  Fiedler's  great  popularity 
with  the  public  is  undisputed.  His 
rank  as  conductor  is  considered  vari- 
ously, nevertheless,  by  those  critics 
who  profess  to  find  him  a  very  able 
technician  but  little  more.  He  is  not 
a  sentimentalist  or  an  "interpreter." 
You  will  not  find  any  schmalz  in  his 
performances.  He  is  business-like  in 
his  attitude  at  rehearsals,  and  he  has 
the  enviable  gift  of  knowing  how  to 
handle  the  diverse  temperaments 
which  make  up  an  orchestra. 

A  gay  young  man,  he  has  grown 
more  serious  and  has  widened  his 
horizons  of  the  musical  art.  At  home 
in  Brookline  his  library  of  carefully 
bound  scores  grows  almost  daily.  He 
has  collected  first  editions  of  Strauss 
waltzes,  and  he  has  many  of  the  104 
Haydn  symphonies.  His  collection  of 
old  woodwind  instruments  is  care- 
fully dusted,  but  he  is  fond,  most  of 
all,  of  the  decorative  and  capacious 
cabinet  in  which  he  keeps  his  library. 

A  new  high  in  box  office  prosperity 
was  noted  early  in  his  regime  as  con- 
ductor of  the  Pops.  Following  Al- 
fredo Casella,  whose  aim  had  been 
symphony  concerts  rather  than  Pops, 
Fiedler  restored  the  operatic  fan- 
tasias, the  favorite  old  chestnuts  of 
other  days  which  had  for  three  years 
been  thrust  on  Symphony  Hall 
shelves,  .^nd  Fiedler  was  right,  be- 
cause the  Pops  are  not  Symphony 
concerts  but  musical  entertainment 
whose  object  is  to  please  a  large 
public  of  miscellaneous  tastes.  For 
the  last  five  years  the  Pops  have  sold 
out  nearly  every  night. 

( Part  I — continued  in  the  Septem- 
ber Bostonian)— CYRUS  DURGIX 
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YANKEE  HOUSE  PARTY 


Informal  as  baked  beans  on 
Saturday  night,  the  Yankee  House 
Party,  a  half-hour  program  originat- 
ing from  Boston's  WNAC  six  morn- 
ings every  week,  manages  to  combine 
a  pretentious  array  of  talent  with  the 
easy-going,  casual  tempo  of  any 
weekend  gathering  from  here  to 
Maine  to  Connecticut. 

Written  and  produced  by  Rosalind 
Roulston,  a  blithe  young  Bostonian 
whose  career  has  carried  her  all  the 
way  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  back  again, 
the  House  Party  boasts  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  a  daytime  program  with 
"night  time"  style.  In  short,  it's  the 
only  daylight  oflfering  that  is  delib- 
erately trimmed  by  WNAC  with  the 
tinsel  and  the  glamour  of  an  after- 
dark  presentation. 

Fan  mail  received  by  Miss  Roul- 
ston on  behalf  of  the  show  belies  the 
myth  that  the  average  morning  radio 
listener  lives  tensely  from  day  to  day 
in  anxiety  over  the  lives  of  the  horde 
of  15-minute  radio  families.  "People 
write  from  all  over  the  country  that 
our  House  Party  is  a  welcome  change 
from  soap  operas,"  Miss  Roulston 
says.  "Service  men  in  particular 
like  to  hear  a  little  music  and  con- 
versation in  preference  to  daily  ac- 
counts of  harried  families." 

Next  time  you  tune  your  radio  in 
at  10.30  a.m.  to  WNAC,  this  is  ap- 
proximately what  you'll  hear :  the 
announcer  opens  the  half-hour  stint 
with  a  cheery  "Come  on  in !" — much 
the  same  as  your  host  at  any  house 
party  might  greet  you  at  the  door. 
From  that  point,  the  program  is  one 
round  of  music  and  fun,  with  songs 
furnished  by  as  an  attractive,  talented 
group  of  young  people  as  were  ever 
assembled  about  a  microphone. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Ruth  Owens, 
who  blends  her  soprano  voice  in 
duets  of  musical  comedy  opera  with 
the  baritone  of  George  Wheeler,  is 
referred  to  as  the  prima  donna  of  the 
show,  she  looks  more  like  an  ingenue 
in  a  "Brother  Rat'  production.  A 
graduate  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory, Ruth  estimates  that  she 
has  pursued  her  career  for  more  than 
60,000  miles — the  total  of  daily  com- 
:  muting  from  her  home  in  Leominster 
to   school.     Incidentallv,   with  true 


Yankee  loyalty,  she  still  sings  in  the 
choir  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Leominster,  despite  offers  to  sing  in 
some  of  Boston's  largest  churches. 

Ruth's  partner  on  the  air  waves  is 
a  tall,  stalwart  fellow  whose  outstand- 
ing physical  characteristic  is  a  shock 
of  wavy  hair.  George  Wheeler's  bari- 
tone is  heard  to  best  advantage  in  the 


bands,  including  those  led  by  Ray- 
mond Scott,  Joe  Venuti,  and  Ruby 
Newman. 

Pacing  the  performers  throughout 
the  show  is  the  4  piece  band  of  Bobby 
Norris,  a  Vermont  boy  who  made 
radio  sit  up  and  say  uncle.  A  Tufts 
graduate,  Bobby  stepped  right  from 
the  hallowed  halls  in  Medford  to 
violinist  positions  with  bands  in  New 
England  and  finally  to  the  spot  of 


Bobby  Norris 

Victor  Herbert  type  of  melody, 
which,  by  the  way,  comprises  the 
"class"  part  of  the  program. 

Still  adhering  to  typical  house  party 
tradition,  the  WNAC  ofYering  caters 
to  all  the  varied  tastes  of  its  guests. 
Comedy  relief  is  provided  by  George 
and  Dixie,  a  hillbilly-type  team  who 
claim  to  have  made  more  personal 
appearances  than  any  other  radio 
act  in  Boston. 

Then  there's  Francis  Cronin  who 
presents  the  organ  interlude,  playing 
a  magnificent  instrument  called  the 
Aeolian  Skinner,  which  he  himself 
designed.  Largest  organ  in  radio,  the 
Skinner  has  2600  pipes  and  further 
boasts  the  distinction  of  being  the 
first  console  to  have  a  special  sound- 
proof studio  built  expressly  to  house 
it. 

Even  Yankee  house  parties  occa- 
sionally have  some  romance,  and,  to 
take  care  of  that  much-touted  ingre- 
dient, Ted  Cole,  a  personable  young 
tenor,  sings  convincingly  about  the 
moonlight  and  roses  side  of  life.  Born 
in  Salem  where  he  now  lives  with 
one  wife  and  one  small  son,  Ted  came 
to  radio  via  the  popular  route  of  dance 


Ruth  Owens  •  George  Wheeler 

first  violinist  with  the  Ray  Noble 
unit  at  New  York's  Rainbow  Room. 
Intermittently  since  1927,  however, 
he  has  conducted  in  the  WNAC 
studios. 

The  conversational  note  in  the 
House  Party  program  is  provided  by 
Leo  Egan,  an  emcee  who  competently 
ties  up  all  loose  ends  with  his  run- 
ning patter  between  songs.  On  Sat- 
urdays, the  program  takes  on  a  dis- 
tinctly military  flavor ;  even  the  title 
is  changed  to  Army  and  Navy  House 
Party.  The  same  cast  prevails,  but  a 
new  note  is  added  with  the  interview 
of  one  distinguished  person  who  is 
connected  with  the  war  effort.  In  the 
past,  guests  have  included  Lt.  Com. 
Robert  B.  Kelly,  hero  of  "They 
Were  Expendable"  and  Mrs.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker.  among  others. 

Strictly  the  brain  child  of  Linnus 
Travers,  head  idea  man  at  WN.\C, 
the  House  Party  program  is  exe- 
cuted successfully  as  an  example  of 
what  the  Boston  station  can  do  in  the 
entertainment  field. 

Mother  of  the  show  is  Rosalind 
Roulston,  who  sits  in  the  control 
room  and  directs  everv  bit  of  the  30- 
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ROSALIND  ROULSTON 

minute  performance.  Actually,  should 
Miss  Roulston  ever  turn  introspec- 
tive, her  own  career  would  furnish 
exciting  material  for  a  soap  opera 
opus.  Packed  into  the  last  decade, 
her  activities  have  ranged  from  sum- 
mer stock  at  Cohasset  to  a  road  tour 
with  the  'Stage  Door"  company 
(played  a  montli  in  Boston's  Shubert 
Theatre)  to  Hollywood  and  B  films, 
whence  she  migrated  to  the  field  of 
radio.  Irving  Reese  of  the  Colum- 
bia Workshop  and  Xomian  Korwin 
have  been  her  mentors,  and  her  am- 
bition is  to  produce  the  kind  of  pro- 
grams that  will  make  people  hapi)y. 

And.  considering  the  fact  that  the 
House  Party  is  aired  daily  over  a 
Mutual  tie-up  of  more  than  230  sta- 
tions, it  looks  as  though  a  big  listen- 
ing audience  would  be  quick  to  as- 
sure its  author  tliat  her  ambition  has 
already  been  satisfied. 

— ESTELLE  BOND 
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COMES  THE  REVOLOOSH 


All  Jenny  wanted  was  a  pair  of 
cloth  shoes. 

"Rope  soles  ought  to  be  good 
enough,"  she  told  her  mother.  "I 
hate  to  use  a  coupon,  the  way  the 
twins  go  through  shoe  leather." 

Her  mother  poured  her  morning 
cup  of  milk. 

"You  ought  to  have  some  support 
to  your  arches." 

Jenny  chuckled.  It  was  an  old  ar- 
gument. She  claimed  that  her  feet 
knew  best.  She  had  to  be  kind  to 
them.  Jenny  worked  for  the  Public 
Library,  and  what  with  fetching 
down  the  Navigation  and  putting 
back  the  Aviation  and  hunting  for 
more  Mathematics,  her  feet  led  a 
lively  life,  especially  lately.  She  was 
able  to  enjoy  it  because  she  never 
wore  anything  but  wide  shoes  with 
low  heels,  almost  like  a  man's.  She 
had  to  prefer  comfort  to  beauty ;  but 
it  was  nice,  she  said,  to  see  fiat  shoes 
getting  so  fashionable. 

"Because  j-ou  remember,  ^Mother, 
the  time  I  wore  your  shoes  with  the 
Cuban  heels  and  had  to  come  home 
in  a  taxi." 

■'Well,  I  wish  you  would  dress 
younger.  You  don't  want  to  pass  for 
thirty  before  you're  twenty-five." 

Jenny  pictured  herself  in  a  pair  of 
red  shoes  and  put  more  jam  on  her 
toast.  Or  a  nice  blue,  she  thought ; 
conservative  but  pretty. 

"I  saw  some  on  Tremont  Street. 
Open  toes.  But  a  good  blue  you  could 
wear  with  anything.  Only  they  were 
five-ninety-eight." 

''Do  you  need  the  money?  I 
shouldn't  have  given  your  old  ones 
to  Sheila." 

"No.  That's  all  right.  It's  just  that 
I've  paid  less  than  that  for  a  real  pair, 
leather  winter  shoes." 

"Yesterday  I  had  to  pay  sixty  cents 
for  a  head  of  cabbage.  So  I  took  the 
bro:coli.  it  was  cheaper." 

"^^'ell.  I  guess  a  thing  is  worth 
whatever  you  can  pay  if  you  have  to 
have  it.  I'll  go  during  my  lunch  hour. 
I'll  go  to  a  good  shop.  It's  better  to 
pay  more  and  buy  fewer." 

She  wore  her  best  rayon-mesh 
stockings. 


The  first  shop-window  she  studied 
with  care,  searching  among  the  high 
heels,  bright  colors  and  heavy  leathers 
that  did  not  fit  her  wish.  Half  a 
dozen  other  women  were  doing  the 
same  thing.  The  window  featured 
huaraches.  Not  what  she  had  in 
mind,  but  perhaps — 

A  short  man  in  dark  bufif  stood  just 
inside  the  door,  near  a  sign.  Play 
Shoes  Downstairs.   Jennie  hesitated. 

"Something  I  can  do  for  you, 
madam  ?" 

"I  thought  maybe  a  pair  of  huar- 
aches— " 

"What  size  do  you  wear  ?" 

They  used  to  measure  your  feet 
with  slide  rules  and  gadgets,  but  he 
seemed  prejmred  to  take  her  unsup- 
ported word. 

'"Six  and  a  half." 

"Sorry.   All  out." 

She  wished  she  hadn't  mentioned 
any  particular  style ;  but  it  was  too 
late  to  change.  It  would  have  sounded 
like  haggling,  against  the  man's  atti- 
tude of  being  finished  with  her  de- 
mands. She  found  herself  outside 
feeling  that  she  had  been  inadequate. 
But  it  was  a  lovely  soft  day,  and  as 
all  know,  Tremont  Street  is  full  of 
stores. 

The  usher  in  the  open  foyer  of  the 
next  shop  was  a  tall  young  man,  in- 
timidatingly  handsome,  with  what 
the  English  call  a  public-school  man- 
ner. Smooth  and  confident,  but  not, 
at  the  moment,  genial. 

Pshaw,  thought  Jenn}'.  I'm  me. 
The  deuce  with  him.  Besides,  I'm 
five  minutes  wiser  than  I  was. 

"I  want  a  play  shoe  with  a  fiat 
sole." 

"Back  there.  They're  on  display." 

Two  chromium  stands  stood  near 
the  end  of  the  rows  of  chairs.  One 
design  was  prettier  than  the  next. 
Jenny  liked  them  all. 

She  looked  vaguely  about  for  a 
clerk,  but  there  were  only  a  few,  and 
all  were  busy.  When  she  had  spent 
her  spring  ration  ticket  the  stores 
were  nearly  empty.  She  had  gone  to 
several  good  ones  and  tried  on  nearly 
twenty  pairs  before  making  her  final 
decision.   Her  shoes  had  to  be  easy 


and  they  ought  to  be  neat.  But  surely 
a  little  cloth  pair  was  a  lighter  mat- 
ter. Plenty  of  shoes,  plenty  of  custo- 
mers. Everything  but  service. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  standing 
about,  her  feet  began  to  feel  hot.  At 
least,  she  thought,  she  might  as  well 
sit  down.  She  found  an  empty  seat. 
It  was  nice  and  comfortable. 

The  young  man  with  the  manner 
brought  a  woman  to  the  seat  beside 
Jenny,  went  to  the  shelves  and 
brought  back  a  pair  of  red  canvas 
shoes.  She  began  to  try  them  on  and 
he  promptly  left.  On  one  foot  the 
woman  tried  the  laces  tied  over  the 
instep,  on  the  other,  laced  behind  the 
ankle. 

"What  do  you  think?"  she  asked 
Jenny. 

"Well,  how  do  they  feel  walking?" 
They  looked  a  bit  shapeless,  but  cor- 
rect for  country  sports.  The  woman 
found  an  unoccupied  mirror  and 
stepped  back  and  forth. 

"They  feel  fine.  How  do  they  look 
to  you?" 

"The  one  tied  around  your  ankle 
looks  the  better  of  the  two.  The 
other  way  makes  your  foot  look  flat- 
ter." Never  ask  Jenny  for  an  opinion 
unless  you  really  want  it. 

"I  just  need  these  for  around  the 
house ;  but  my  husband  is  so  fussy. 
The  way  he  makes  fun  sometimes — " 

She  took  off  the  shoes,  studied 
them  a  while,  shook  her  head  and 
finally  bought  them.  She  went  away 
and  Jenny  still  sat  forgotten.  At 
length  she  began  to  worry.  She  had 
taken  the  late  lunch  hour  in  order  to 
avoid  the  noon  crowd  and  now  the 
time  was  nearly  gone.  She  found  the 
young  man  beside  the  door  and  pro- 
tested. 

"I  have  to  be  back  to  work  by  two- 
fifteen." 

"Well !  Go  pick  out  what  you  want, 
and  somebody'U  get  it  for  you." 

"I've  done  that,  but  nobody  has." 

He  went  to  the  display  pyramids. 

"What  kind  do  you  like?" 

"That  over  there,  the  navy  blue 
wedgies  with  the  pompom  bow.  Six 
and  a  half." 

He  was  already  at  the  shelves. 

"High  or  low  heel?" 

''Low !  Low  and  wide  is  the  only 
kind  I  can  wear." 
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He  came  back  digging  into  a  tissue- 
lined  box.  Both  his  hands  were  busy, 
so  she  began  to  untie  her  left  shoe. 

'"Xo,  try  on  the  right."  He  wag- 
gled the  shoe  he  had  extracted  from 
the  box. 

Jenny's  left  foot  was  the  larger,  but 
by  only  a  trifle.  She  took  ofT  her  right 
shoe. 

"Here,  stick  up  your  foot,  I'll  put 
it  on." 

It  took  force.  The  shoe  hurt. 

"But  that's  not  a  six  and  a  half — " 

"You  have  to  take  this  style  a  half 
size  short  or  it  doesn't  stay  on." 

"Oh.  I  can't  do  that,  I  need  these 
for  work.  And  they're  too  narrow 
besides.  How  about  that  other  style 
with  the  soft  rope  sole?" 

He  dismissed  the  other  style  in  two 
words. 

"Won't  wear.  Want  to  see  the  six 
and  a  half  in  this?" 
"Of  course." 

But  he  was  right,  the  heel  strap 
was  too  loose  and  the  open  toe  let  her 
foot  come  too  far  forward.  She  took 
off  the  shoe.  He  was  already  speak- 
ing to  another  customer,  but  he 
looked  at  Jenny,  briefly.  She  held 
out  the  shoe. 

"This  size  is  too  long,  all  right. 
That  other  style  with  the  moccasin 
toe,  it  will  probably  be  wider." 

But  slie  had  used  up  her  nickel's 
worth  of  his  patience.  He  simply 
shook  his  head  and  turned  his  back. 

Jenny  tied  up  her  oxfords  and  she 
thought  of  something  to  tell  that 
young  man.  She  decided  she  would 
say  it.  too.  for  the  sake  of  the  next 
luckless  customer. 

He  was  ringing  up  a  sale  in  the 
cash  register.  Jenny  spoke  to  him 
tirnily  and  clearly. 

"Some  day.  comes  the  revolution." 
That  was  her  speech,  the  protest  of 
the  last  thousand  harried  customers. 
W  e  can  go  barefoot.  W'e  don't  really 
need  to  buy  things  to  throw  away. 
There  are  other  stores.  Humanity 
can  be  pushed  too  far.  He  under- 
stood, but  in  his  own  way.  He  was 
not  even  disconcerted. 

"Ja !"  he  called  after  her.  "It's 
here  now." 

Ja.  That  was  his  word. 

—ALMA  HILL 
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IN  THE  BOOKSTALLS 


We  are  fighting  this  war  amid  the 
ruins  and  the  relics  of  the  last. 
Panzer  units  which  cleaved  the  Magi- 
not  line  rumbled  on  their  way  to  the 
channel  coast  along  country  roads 
flanked  by  the  graves  oflf  the  poilus 
of  1914;  the  latest  communiques  from 
\ew  Guinea  are  read  avidly  by  men 
who  were  gassed  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  in  Flanders  Field ; 
and  the  symbolism  of  the  pious  mar- 
shal's railway  coach  at  Compiegne 
has  been  vengefully  reversed  by  a 
splenetic,  irreverent  corporal.  Still, 
the  more  pressing  the  dynamism  of 
the  present,  and  the  more  the  soul 
concentrates  on  the  moment,  the  less 
vividly  the  past  appears  to  us.  A  new 
crisis  is  imposed  upon  us  and  when 
we  stop  to  study  the  relics  of  the 
past,  they  are  alien.  We  have  lost 
the  emotional  key,  because  of  a  sim- 
ilar and  more  intense  experience,  and 
the  tumblers  of  the  lock  defy  our 
clumsy  fingers.  Thus  today  we  can 
no  more  curse  the  Kaiser  than  we 
can  blaspheme  against  Zeus. 

To  give  an  example  of  this :  against 
the  bewildering,  saddening  contrasts 
of  the  thunderous  cacophony  of  to- 
day's war  runs  a  tantalizing  counter- 
point, half-heard ;  at  once  familiar 
and  far-ofif,  like  a  fragment  of  melody 
we  think  is  fancied  until  it  swells  and 
which  even  as  it  swells  fades  away. 
It  is  the  writings,  the  half-literature 
of  the  last  war.  We  read  it  and  re- 
alize that  while  history  repeats  itself 
for  us,  we  can  never  relive  it. 

I  say  half-literature  because  some 
of  the  writings  were  more  than  that 
and  these  we  have  clutched  to  our 
hearts.  Pieces  by  Brooke.  Segar, 
Kilmer,  Sasoon.  Chipped  bits  of 
eternity.  But  the  tremendous  press 
run  of  propaganda,  spontaneous  or 
plotted,  lies  scattered  about  us.  It  is 
not  entirely  lost  and  never  will  be, 
but  only  the  second-hand  bookstalls 
preserve  it  today  as  a  living  thing. 

Where  else  could  we  find  "Songs 
and  Sonnets  for  England  in  War- 
time," published  in  1915? 

The  slight  volume  contains  fifty 
poems,  one  or  two  less  or  more,  writ- 
ten by  noted  English  authors,  and 
written  probably  more  from  a  sense 
of  d,uty  than  of  true  inspiration  for 


they  fall  below  other  works  of  the 
author.  The  volume  could  not  be  re- 
vived profitably  today,  and  yet,  to 
cite  the  pertinence  of  some  of  its 
verses  to  the  present  hour,  there  is 
in  it  a  poem  by  Cecil  Chesterton  on 
France  with  the  opening  lines, 
"Because  for  once  the  sword  broke 

in  her  hand 
"The  words  she  spoke  seemed  per- 
ished for  a  space." 
They  are  truer  of  1940,  truer  of 
today  than  they  are  of  1914. 

Then  there  is   Maurice  Hewlett, 
the  novelist  too  little  read,  in  a  son- 
net to  the  Belgians  with  the  sextet: 
For  even  as  you,  so  we  are,  ill  to 
rouse, 

Rooted  in  Custom,  Order,  Church 

and  King ; 
And  as  you  fight  for  their  sake,  so 

.shall  we 

Stubbornly,  inch  by  inch,  and  house 
by  house 

Seeing  for  us,  too,  there's  a  dearer 
thing 

Than  land  or  blood — and  that  thing 
Liberty. 


In  "The  Rough  Road,"  popular 
World  War  novel,  W'illiam  J.  Locke, 
who  told  a  story  superbly  well,  sought 
to  demonstrate  that  good  can  come 
of  war,  that  a  man's  spirit  and  un- 
derstanding burgeon  in  the  agony 
and  turmoil  and  thus  only  oftentimes 
can  he  find  himself.  It  is  too  too 
seldom  so. 

We  have  no  way  to  count  the  souls 
that  were  distorted  by  the  war  be- 
yond pursuit  of  the  sublime,  but  we 
can  call  a  roll  of  men  literature  lost — 
Alan  Segar,  Joyce  Kilmer,  John  Mc- 
Crae,  Rupert  Brooke,  Julian  Gren- 
fell,  Wilfred  Owen,  Isaac  Rosenberg, 
Philip  Edward  Thomas,  Louis  Pon- 
nelle  come  to  mind.  Knowing  what 
they  were,  we  dream  of  what  they 
might  have  been,  and  dreaming 
mourn,  rousing  ourselves  only  to  be 
thankful  for  the  legacy  they  left,  the 
gold  they  snatched  and  flund  us  ere 
they  died,  the  gold  we  treasure  as 
we  give  them  in  return  the  gentle 
benediction  of  the  mass,  "Pax  Domini 
sit  semper  vobiscum." 

—HERBERT  A.  KENNY 
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YOUR  DOG 

The  true  dog  story  of  the  month 
concerns  a  small  mongrel  dog  that  a 
year  ago  was  wandering  along  Bos- 
ton's waterfront.  This  animal  was 
"shanghaied"  to  act  as  the  mascot  of 
a  United  Nations  freighter  when  it 
called  at  this  port.  Now  the  dog  is 
an  international  hero. 

Recently  this  heavily  laden  freighter 
was  plowing  its  way  through  subma- 
rine infested  waters  ofif  the  coast  of 
North  Africa.  Two  days  before  the 
ship  had  been  forced  by  engine  trouble 
to  lag  behind  its  protecting  convoy. 
The  dog  the  crew  had  picked  up  in 
Boston  had  been  named  "Skipper". 
This  particular  morning,  just  as  dawn 
was  breaking.  Skipper  was  romping 
on  the  afterdeck.  Suddenly  he  ran 
to  the  rail  and  started  to  bark  furi- 
ously. 

One  of  the  crew  nearby  walked 
over  to  investigate  what  the  dog  was 
barking  at  and  discovered  it  was  the 
wake  made  by  a  speeding  torpedo  as 
it  passed  close  by  the  stern  of  the 
ship.  The  dog's  warning  had  been 
given  just  in  time  for  here  is  what 
the  ship's  captain  reports : 

"If  Skip])er  hadn't  noticed  that 
first  near-miss  we  perhaps  wouldn't 
have  seen  the  wake  of  a  second  tor- 
])cdo  heading  for  its  mark  a  few 
minutes  later.  In  spite  of  my  ship's 
slow  s];ce(l  we  were  able  to  maneuver 
from  its  path.  Seconds  after  the  dog's 
first  warning  I  wirelessed  a  plea  for 
help.  The  sub  was  slow  in  taking 
advantage  of  our  j^light  and  help  ar- 
rived to  sink  it  before  it  sank  us. 
Without  doubt  that  dog  saved  our 
ship  and  might  also  be  credited  with 
helping  send  one  Axis  sub  to  the 
bottom." 

When  the  highway  between  Bos- 
ton and  Portland,  Maine  was  being 
built,  at  a  stretch  just  the  other  side 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  en- 
gineers made  a  wide  detour  in  the 
proposed  plans  to  avoid  going  through 
a  cemetery  for  dogs.  It  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars  extra  to  build 
tlie  road  around  the  dog's  cemetery, 
but  it  was  done. 

Did  }ou  know  that  a  dog  actually 
gets  more  exercise  when  he  walks 
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than  when  he  is  running?  Yes,  it  is 
true,  for  a  dog's  muscular  develop- 
ment is  such  that  at  a  fast  walking 
pace  or  dog  trot  more  muscles  are 
used  than  in  an  easy  running  gait. 

To  eliminate  that  "doggy  odor",  try 
rubbing  corn  meal,  sawdust,  or  corn- 
starch well  into  his  coat  and  then 
brushing  him  thoroughly  with  a  good 
stiff  brush.  This  should  correct  the 
condition. 

The  year  and  a  half  of  war  has  had 
little  or  no  effect  on  the  dogs  in  and 
around  Boston  from  a  health  point 
of  view.  Despite  the  elimination  of 
the  old  types  of  dog  food  and  the 
scarcity  of  meat,  which  certainly  has 
been  acute  in  this  section,  an  exten- 
sive check  with  veterinarians  here- 
abouts reveals  that  our  dogs  are  en- 
joying normal  health.  Here  is  what 
one  prominent  local  veterinarian  re- 
ports : 

"Dogs  continue  to  suffer  only  the 
same  ailments  that  we  have  treated 
them  for  over  the  years  and  malnutri- 
tion is  no  more  prevalent  than  before, 
as  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge.  Two 
years  of  war  in  England  should  have 
taught  us  that  dogs  can  take  it  as 
well  as  civiHans." 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  some 
English  dog  owners  had  their  dogs 
destroyed.  They  were  afraid  there 
would  be  a  great  shortage  of  food 
available  for  their  pets.  So  far,  even 
though  meat  has  become  much  more 
scarce,  prices  have  increased  and 
canned  dog  foods  have  gone  practi- 
cally off  the  market,  no  such  war 
hysteria  has  struck  American  dog 
owners.  There  is  sufficient  food  avail- 
able to  feed  all  the  dogs  in  America 
for  some  time  to  come. 

The  practice  of  feeding  horsemeat 
to  dogs  has  increased  considerably  in 
the  last  few  years.  Despite  the  fact 
there  has  been  unreasonable  propa- 
ganda against  horsemeat  as  proper 
food  for  dogs,  it  is  a  very  cheap  and 
satisfactory  food.  Numerous  scien- 
tific laboratory  tests  have  proved  that 
horsemeat  has  as  many  nutritive 
qualities  as  beef,  and,  from  a  purely 
scientific  point  of  view,  is  equally  as 
good  for  canines. 

—PETER  BOGGS 
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SPORTS 

T  HE  greatest  New  England  racing 
season  in  all  history  goes  merrily 
along  its  way  this  month,  with  the 
scene  changing,  on  August  9,  from 
Suffolk  Downs  in  East  Boston  to 
Narragansett  Park  in  Pawtucket, 
R.  I.  The  chips  went  cascading 
through  Suffolk's  mutuel  windows 
to  the  tune  of  over  half  a  million 
dollars  a  day,  and  million  dollar 
handles  were  either  approached  or 
exceeded  on  Saturdays  and  holidays. 

Suffolk  picked  up  18  extra  days 
when  Rockingham  Park  on  the  other 
side  of  the  New  Hampshire  border 
failed  to  open  on  account  of  trans- 
portation difficulties.  The  meeting  at 
the  Downs  was  a  charity  affair,  how- 
ever, with  the  National  War  Fund, 
Inc.,  beneficiary,  probably  to  the  ex- 
tent of  half  a  million  banana  skins. 

Because  of  taxes,  Suffolk  actually 
didn't  clear  as  big  a  profit  as  it  has 
in  other  years.  Its  crowds  stormed 
the  track  daily  by  street  car,  even  as 
they  do  now.  Folks  didn't  mind  two 
or  tliree  changes  on  the  trolleys, 
jammed  in,  especially  on  big  days, 
like  sardines,  because  the  elusive  pot 
ol  gold,  the  long  shot  and  the  daily 
double,  was  on  the  end  of  the  electric 
rainbow. 

Narragansett  doesn't  figure  to  do 
the  business  that  Suffolk  did,  but  the 
Pawtucket  track  will  do  quite  all 
right.  It  is  near  enough  to  Provi- 
dence to  get  a  good  play  from  there, 
and  Boston  fans  will  find  their  way 
down  there  by  train,  just  as  they  did 
before.  The  run-of-the-mine  bettor, 
the  little  guy  who  used  to  wager  two 
bucks,  but  now  goes  for  10  per  race, 
won't  be  getting  down  to  Narragan- 
sett so  often,  but  his  Providence  and 
Pawtucket  brother  will  be  there  in 
his  stead. 

At  the  same  time.  Wonderland 
Park,  Revere's  amazing  dog  track, 
continues  on  its  summer-long  meet, 
enjoying,  like  Suffolk,  the  greatest 
season  it  has  ever  known.  Handles 
of  over  $300,000  are  common  at  the 
greyhound  oval.  Last  year,  they 
were  practically  extinct  and  the  year 
before  they  were  unheard  of. 

The  Braves  will  be  home  practi- 
cally all  of  the  month  of  August.  The 
first  few  days  will  see  the  Red  Sox 
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closing  out  a  long  home  stand,  but 
the  Tribe  moves  back  into  Braves 
Field  on  the  11th  to  entertain  all  of 
tlie  western  teams,  closing  the  month 
with  the  hapless  Giants. 

The  Red  Sox  could  win  the  pen- 
nant if  they  could  click  a  little  more 
often.  There  are  times  when  they 
look  like  world  beaters  and  times 
when  they  look  like  bums.  Their 
pitching  has  been  good,  but  they  have 
lost  games  in  some  of  the  weirdest 
ways  imaginable. 

They  dropped  a  couple  of  games 
because  of  balks  on  the  part  of 
pitchers  in  the  clutch.  They  dropped 
a  couple  more  because  of  steals  home 
on  the  part  of  the  opposition  in  the 
ninth  or  in  extra  innings.  They've 
lost  games  becau.se  of  muffed  infield 
popups  and  because  pitchers  have 
walked  the  winning  run  in  with  the 
bases  loaded. 

Tliat's  not  ])ennant  baseball,  but, 
if  the  So.\  only  could  get  onto  them- 
selves and  do  things  right  more  often 
than  they  do  them  wrong,  they  may 
yet  go  somewhere. 


The  brightest  spot  on  the  Red  Sox 
horizon  is  the  Frank  Merriwell 
achievements  of  Manager  Joe  Cronin 
as  a  pinch-hitter.  At  this  writing,  he 
has  already  clouted  five  homers  in 
clutches,  and  he  is  the  most  feared 
batter  in  either  league.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  his  years,  he  can't 
get  in  there  regularly,  and  he  doesn't 
want  to.  But  he's  good  for  a  thrill 
for  the  fans,  and  that  counts  for  a  lot. 

The  Goodwin  A.C.  has  been  put- 
ting on  boxing  shows  at  the  Garden 
more  or  less  regularly,  but  the  Boston 
Boxing  Association  is  laying  low, 
waiting  for  the  end  of  the  summer. 
The  Willie  Pep-Sal  Bartolo  fight  for 
the  world's  featherweight  champion- 
ship at  Braves  Field  satisfied  the 
B.B.A.  that  outdoor  shows  won't  go 
under  present  circumstances.  The 
Goodwin  group  put  on  several  good 
fights,  and  has  a  few  more  in  the 
offuig  for  this  month. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  us  to  pre- 
dict that  major  league  baseball  will 
ride  out  the  storm  and  continue  to 
oj)erate  for  the  duration. 

— AL  HIRSHBERG 
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THE  AMAZING  ROYAL  LEE 


"The  'fightinest'  leader  in  the  field 
of  nutritional  science."  That  oft  re- 
peated, highly  apt  title  fits  Dr.  Royal 
Lee,  President  of  the  Lee  Founda- 
tion for  Nutritional  Research  of 
Milwaukee,  and  a  frequent  visitor  to 
Boston. 

In  a  scientific  field  known  for  its 
conservatism,  Dr.  Lee  takes  pride  in 
heckling  the  advertiser  of  devitalized 
foods,  and  has  spent  fifteen  years 
interesting  the  American  public  in 
paying  some  attention  to  their  diet. 

It's  working,  too.  The  sum  effect  of 
hundreds  of  talks  at  leading  medical 
conventions,  radio  talks,  (half  a 
dozen  of  them  in  Boston)  addresses 
before  leading  civic  organizations  and 
personal  talks  with  everyone  who 
comes  within  earshot,  has  rallied  tens 
of  thousands  to  the  cause  of  better 
nutrition. 

You  probably  wouldn't  notice  him 
walking  down  the  street,  nor  pay  any 
particular  attention  to  his  voice  if  you 
heard  it.  His  looks,  like  his  voice, 
are  plain.  That  simplicity  is  infec- 
tious, however.  Last  winter,  in  a  talk 
sponsored  by  the  Foundation  at  the 
Milwaukee  Auditorium,  he  casually 
said  ".  .  .  and  another  example  of  a 
devitalized  food  would  be  pasteurized 
milk.  The  use  of  certified  raw  milk 
guarantees  the  presence  of  all  of  the 
vitamins  normally  found  in  milk,  and 
also  assures  cleanliness."  The  sale 
of  certified  milk  leaped  20%  in  JNIil- 
waukee  that  week ! 

All  this  is  a  marked  change  from 
the  puljlic's  and  the  medical  profes- 
sion's attitude  about  nutrition.  Ten 
years  ago  he  was  ignored.  Five  years 
ago  physicians  showed  some  interest. 
Physicians  would  ask  "What's  a  vita- 
min?" Today  even  the  government 
called  a  National  Nutrition  confer- 
ence in  Washington,  to  discuss  the 
effects  of  the  inadequate  American 
diet  upon  the  health  of  the  nation. 
Dr.  Parran,  Surgeon  General  of  the 
United  States,  is  the  latest  to  give 
ecognition  to  the  dangers  of  devita- 
zed  foods,  when  he  commented  he- 
re the  Hot  Springs  Food  Confer- 
"ce  that  TEN  years  were  being 
pped  of¥  of  the  average  person's 
life  because  of  faulty  diet.  Dr.  Lee's 
stand  has  been  that  TWENTY  years 


is  more  nearly  the  figure.  Based  on 
the  average  income  per  year.  Dr.  Lee 
challenged  that  in  one  year  the  eco- 
nomic loss  this  represents  would  have 
provided  every  person  unemployed  in 
the  heart  of  the  depression  with  a 
brand  new  $3,000  home  and  an  in- 
come of  $60  per  week.  He  is  one  of 
the  discoverers  of  Vitamin  F  and 
was  one  of  the  first  to  find  the  rela- 
tionship between  Vitamin  B  and 
heart  disorders.  Vitamin  F  and  pros- 
tate enlargement  and  Vitamin  E  and 
muscular  disabilities. 

The  latest  "Lee  Bombshell"  was 
thrown  at  Swampscott,  Massachu- 
setts, June  15th,  when  he  addressed 
the  Northeastern  Dental  Convention, 
Towards  the  end  of  his  talk  he  men- 
tioned the  perfection  of  the  first  really 
raw  sugar  in  history.  The  signifi- 
cance of  this  announcement  is  appre- 
ciated when  one  realizes  that  sugar 
normally  is  a  quarter  of  the  American 
diet,  and  contains  absolutely  no  vita- 
mins or  minerals,  these  valuable  sub- 
stances being  completely  destroyed  in 
the  commercial  manufacturing.  His 
new  perfection  of  a  method  of  pro- 
ducing raw  sugar  means  the  perfec- 
tion of  a  valuable  source  of  vitamins 
and  the  best  known  source  of  miner- 
als. Oh,  yes,  it  also  means  that  each 
acre  of  cane  will  produce  DOUBLE 
the  yield  of  sugar. 

\A'ith  that  same  simplicity,  scien- 
tific attitude  and  indifference  as  to 
whose  toes  he  steps  on,  Lee  has  un- 
hesitatingly lashed  out  at  some  of  the 
largest  food  manufacturers  in  Amer- 
ica with  his  warnings  against  the 
dangers  of  devitalized  foods. 

"America"  he  warns,  "is  slowly 


but  surely  maneuvering  its  health 
into  a  position  where  80%  of  all  of  its 
diseases  and  disorders  are  traceable 
to  faulty  diets.  Attempts  to  remedy 
the  problem  by  adding  piecemeal,  un- 
balanced synthetic  vitamins  to  the 
diet  is  not  only  scientifically  unsound 
but  is  potentially  dangerous.  There 
is  only  one  sensible  way  to  answer 
the  problem  and  only  one  logical  way 
to  provide  the  system  with  what  it 
needs.  Vitamins  should  come  from 
foods.  If  we  need  an  immediate  in- 
crease above  what  our  diet  can  pro- 
vide us  with,  then  let  us  take  vitamins 
concentrated  from  food.  Vitamins 
are  so  highly  complex  as  they  occur 
in  foods  that  any  attempt  to  syntheti- 
cally reproduce  them  is  not  only 
unsuccessful  but  in  some  cases  ac- 
tually dangerous.  Dogs  fed  on  'en- 
riched' white  flour  die  quicker  than 
dogs  left  on  a  diet  of  plain  white 
bread. 

"My  solution  to  the  nutrition  prob- 
lem. Well,  I  don't  claim  to  have  a 
solution,  but  the  average  person  will 
find  a  lift  in  their  diet  by  using  com- 
mon sense.  The  simplest  changes  will 
often  work  miracles.  Use  certified 
rather  than  pasteurized  milk,  to  really 
get  the  calcium  milk  contains,  use 
whole  grains  instead  of  white  flour 
and  white  flour  products  for  all  im- 
portant 'B'  vitamins,  natural  cheese 
should  be  preferred  to  processed 
cheese,  honey  and  other  natural 
sugars  should  replace  common  com- 
mercial sugars,  and  fresh  vegetables 
and  fruits  should  be  preferred  to 
stored,  artificially  ripened  ones." 

His  outstanding  work  in  the  field 
of  human  nutrition  has  been  recog- 
nized throughout  the  country.  The 
American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science  gave  him  their 
highest  award,  given  only  to  a  selected 
few  men  from  all  the  fields  of  science, 
when  they  appointed  him  a  Fellow  in 
1942.  Typical  of  other  awards  was 
iiis  recent  degree  of  Doctor  of  the  Art 
of  Oratory,  the  highest  philosophical 
degree  of  Staler  College  in  Brookline. 
The  one  recognition  that  he  prizes 
above  all  others,  how-ever,  is  the  big 
stack  of  mail  on  his  desk  at  the  Foun- 
dation executive  offices  in  Milwaukee, 
where  physicians  and  laymen  besiege 
him  for  his  advice. 

—JERRY  S.  STOLZOFF 
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F  I  S  H  I!N  G 


Midsummer  finds  this  both  the 

best  and  poorest  fishing  season  in 
)ears.  Getting  fish  frankly  has  been 
a  cinch.  Getting  TO  them  has  been 
something  else  again.  The  angler's 
car  has  been  grounded  along  with 
everybody  else's  and  although  his 
collective  catch  from  fresh  and  salt 
water  totals  untold  tons  of  edible 
meat,  the  OP  A  has  had  to  turn  a  deaf 
ear  to  his  pleas  for  permission  to  use 
"A"  card  gas  to  harvest  the  fish  crop. 

You  can't  blame  the  OP  A.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  check  the 
handful  of  chiselers  who  can  be 
counted  on  to  spoil  a  good  thing  for 
the  legitimate  majority  by  abusing 
whatever  privileges  are  granted. 

State  fish  and  game  and  develop- 
ment commissions  promptly  went  to 
bat  for  the  gasless  angler.  They 
printed  maps,  booklets  and  reams  of 
instructions  on  how  to  reach  fishing 
waters  hy  train,  bus,  trolley,  bike,  a 
wing  and  a  prayer.  Tlie  anglers  said 
"great"  at  first,  but  many  reneged 
when  it  came  time  to  shove  ofif. 

Habit  is  hard  to  break,  and  Hitler 
was  right — in  a  way.  We  have  grown 
a  bit  soft.  It  was  too  easy  to  sling 
a  ton  of  duffle  and  gear,  99  and 
44/100  per  cent  of  which  never  was 
used,  into  a  car  and  drive  to  within 
a  few  hundred  yards  of  your  fishing 
objective. 

Paring  down  to  t]:e  bare  essentials 
you  could  wear  and  carry  and  eiu- 
barking  on  public  transportation  sys- 
tems whose  routes  weren't  tailored 
to  individual  order  dulled  a  lot  of 
enthusiasm,  but  improved  the  fishing 
by  eliminating  the  synthetic  angler 
and  "hit  and  run"  car  fishing.  The 
real  fisherman  has  found  the  top  lake, 
stream,  bay,  inlet  and  surf  waters  of 
Xew  England  more  productive  as  a 
result. 

Another  discovery  was  the  fact 
that  green  grass  sometimes  grows  on 
your  own  side  of  the  fence.  Anglers 
who  never  dreamed  of  wetting  a  line 
in  Massachusetts  found  that  the 
Deerfield,  W'estfield,  and  Millers 
packed  walloping  good  trout,  and 
that  even  suburban  ponds  were  good 
for  early  season  rainbows  and  mid- 
summer bass  they'd  forgotten  ex- 
isted. 


Wartime  fishing  has  settled  into 
three  classes.  Best  bet  has  been  the 
vacation  trip.  You  pick  your  spot, 
hit  it  by  train  or  bus  and  fish  it  til  you 
really  can  make  it  say  uncle.  Next 
best  was  the  overnight  hop  on  a  day 
oflf,  wearing  your  fishing  clothes  and 
carrying  essential  gear  stripped  to  the 
minimum  for  mobility,  and  sticking 
pretty  close  to  the  proved  hotspots. 
Last  resort,  and  sometimes  best  re- 
sults, was  bus  or  bike  to  the  nearest 
puddle,  brook  or  ocean-front. 

It  all  adds  up  to  health,  sport  and 
meat  on  the  table. 

From  now  until  mid-October  salt 
water  surf  fishing  rises  to  its  peak. 
.  .  .  Striped  bass,  from  Plum  Island 
to  lower  Cape  Cod,  the  Vineyard  and 
Nantucket  will  be  the  main  objective. 
.  .  .  The  Massachusetts  trout  season 
is  over,  but  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire runs  well  into  the  fall.  .  .  . 
And  the  late  iceout  and  backward 
sjiring  should  mean  no  hot  weather 
slump  worth  speaking  of  this  year. 

Did  you  know  a  bunch  of  kids  who 
fish  Spy  pond  in  Arlington  regularly 
came  up  the  other  day  with  a  A-yj 
pound  black  bass  that  fell  for  a  hook 
crammed  with  peas  from  a  \'ictory 
Garden  ?  .  .  .  The  bass  season  goes 
to  Feb.  15. 

Sl''--\K1NG  of  green  grass.  Dr. 
Abraham  Singer,  Allston  optometrist, 
is  a  convert.  .  .  .  He  couldn't  get 
north  this  year  so  he  tried  the  Charles 
river  with  a  fly  rod  almost  within 
sight  of  the  State  House.  .  .  .  He 
tied  into  a  16  pound  car]),  burned  the 
devil  out  of  his  hands  and  declared 
nothing  from  Moosehead  landlocks 
to  Cuttyhunk  strijjers  ever  gave  him 
a  comparable  thrill  to  the  battle  that 
river  horse  put  up. 

Clayton  Hoyle.  Oak  Pduffs  dean 


of  the  Mneyard  striper  fishermen, 
has  given  surf  casters  their  clue.  .  .  . 
It's  the  "bass  bike."  replacing  the 
beach  bugg}-  which  used  to  whisk  you 
out  to  the  surf's  edge.  .  .  .  Clayt 
stuck  an  extra  wheel  and  box  side 
car  on  a  regular  bike  and  now  chases 
the  bull  bass  from  West  Chop  to 
Anthias  bridge.  .  .  .  More  than  one 
20-pounder  has  come  home  in  the 
box.  ...  If  you've  got  the  legs 
there's  no  island  surf  spot  that  can't 
be  reached.  .  .  .  The  idea  has  spread 
to  the  mainland. 

New  England  has  two  leaders  in 
the  1943  Ruppert  salt  water  fishing 
contest  .  .  .  Howard  Donovan  of 
Rockland  tops  the  weakfish  division 
with  a  13-pounder  taken  from  one  of 
John  Allen's  rowboats  in  the  We- 
weantic  river  at  Marion.  .  .  .  Alex 
T.  Kogut  of  \\'akefield.  R.  I.,  leads 
the  striped  bass  group  with  a  51- 
pound  12-ounce  lineside  caught  from 
the  surf  at  Narragansett.  R.  I.  .  .  . 
Neither  required  gasoline. 

That  Ruppert  contest,  by  the  way. 
pays  off  with  $50.  $25  and  $15  first, 
second  and  third  prizes  for  the  big- 
gest salt  water  rod  and  reel  fish  taken 
in  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coast  waters  for 
this  calendar  year.  .  .  .  Payoflf  fish 
include  blackfish  (tautog).  bluefish. 
channel  bass.  cod.  fluke,  sailfish.  sea- 
bass,  snook,  striped  ba,ss.  tarjxjn. 
tuna,  weakfish  (squeteague)  and 
white  marlin.  with  an  added  $75 
special  for  the  heaviest  shark  of  any 
species. 

TiPOFF  on  this  year's  good  local 
trout  fishing  was  a  Massachusetts 
mid-season  fortnight's  survey  on  the 
I)opular  Westfield  river  system  which 
showed  fishing  pressure  a  bare  30  per 
cent  of  normal.  .  .  .  It's  going  to  be 
interesting  to  see  if  the  decrease 
means  an  increased  carryover  of  un- 
caught  trout  to  next  year.  ...  Or 
wiiether  modern  stocking  is  just  the 
stopgap  that  some  claim  it  to  be,  with 
the  fish  dying  off  unless  quickly 
caught  out  by  hatchery  truck  meat- 
hounds. 

Don't  fail  to  be  off  the  beach  by 
dark  if  you  play  the  surf  this  summer. 
.  .  .  X'iolations  only  mean  that  the 
coast  guard  lad  on  whose  stretch  you 
trespass  is  likely  to  lose  his  liberty 
and  get  additional  punishment  duty. 
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...  If  that  doesn't  get  you  be  ad- 
vised that  the  beach  patrols  carry 
tommy  guns  and  are  just  as  apt  to 
shoot  as  ask  to  see  your  identification 
card. 

You  can  get  up-to-the-day  informa- 
tion on  wliat  salt  water  fish  are  run- 
ning and  where,  together  with  boat 
and  bait  dope,  by  just  calling  Capitol 
4600  and  asking  for  the  marine  fish- 
eries division.  .  .  .  They  collect  re- 
ports from  the  marine  wardens. 

Director  H.  S.  '"Hod"  duMont  of 
the  Massachusetts  fish  and  game  divi- 
sion figures  that  even  with  this  year's 
reduced  appropriation  hell  be  able  to 
turn  out  300,000  legal  size  trout  and 
10,000  game  birds  a  year  for  stock- 
ing. Also  Rep.  Joe  Sylvia  has  seen 
to  it  that  any  excess  fish  and  game 
funds  over'  expenditures  are  safely 
put  away  in  a  special  fund  ear- 
marked for  future  use  when  normal 
times  return.  .  .  .  The  legislature 
also  has  granted  resident  hunting  and 
fishing"  privileges  to  all  non-resident 
members  of  the  armed  forces  in  the 
state  for  the  duration. 

—HENRY  S.  MOORE 
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IF  IT'S  FROM  THE  CONTINENTAL— IT'S  DEPENDABll 


ACK  TO  SCHOOL 

is  not  d  very  popular 
subject  with  the  boys, 
especially  after  a  grand  summer  out 
of  doors.  It  is  a  populer  time  of 
year,  however,  when  it  comes  to 
picking  out  new  clothes  for  the 
grind  ahead.  hiere  at  the 
CONTINENTAL,  the  boys  are 
finding  our  exclusive  (but  not  ex- 
pensive; "MR.  YOUTH"  clothes 
just  like  Dad's.  These  suits,  sports 
coats  and  slacks  are  tailored  and 
styled  for  little  men  —  sometimes 
big  fellows  though — as  well  as 
for  the  older  men.  Bn  ng  your 
sons  here  and  they  II  know  you 
did  the  correct  thing  by  them. 


THE  HOME  OF  ^tmf^SicC^/C^Qt^  IN  BOSTON 


'The 


CONTINENTAL 


CORNER  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON  STREETS 


BOOK  REVIEW 


WHtf^E  GOOD  FOOD 


FREDA'S 

Capri 

RESTAURANT 

175  HANOVER  ST. 

V         Your  Host 

HENRY  JR. 

★ 

SPECIAL  DINNERS 


PARTIES  INVITED  ^ 


Call  LAF.  8000 


GilEFS  SPECIALS 

RAVIOLI,  SPAGHETTI 
CHICKEN  CACCIATORE 
CHARCOAL  BROILED 
STEAKS  -  LOBSTERS 


Spacious  Dining  Salon 
Dancing    -    Cocktail  Bar 

OPEN  DAILY 
from  11  A.  M.  to  1  A.  M, 
SUNDAYS  AT  NOON 


IX  years  ago.  when  Japan  invaded 
China,  no  one  (least  of  all  the  Japs) 
believed  that  to-day  the  Chinese  peo- 
ple w  ould  still  be  resisting  her  aggres- 
sor. Yet  after  six  bitter  years  of 
struggle  against  a  ruthless  invader, 
the  Chinese  people  have  won  world 
wide  acclaim  for  their  courage  and 
their  endurance  and  China  has  earned 
for  herself  a  prominent  position 
among  the  Allied  Nations. 

Resistance  and  Reconstruction  is 
a  collection  of  sixty  speeches  made 
by  Generalissimo  Chiang  Kai-shek 
during  the  period  of  the  war.  Here  in 
these  speeches  is  revealed  the  per- 
sonality of  a  great  leader  and  in  his 
utterances  to  his  people  he  has  urged 
time  and  time  again  the  idea  of  Re- 
sistance. Although  the  Chinese  leader 
speaks  with  moderation  when  he  por- 
trays his  country  at  war.  General 
Chiang  voices  a  vigorous  confidence 
in  final  Allied  victory. 

These  speeches  show  to  some  de- 
gree the  hardship  and  the  endless 
disasters  that  the  people  of  China 
liave  withstood  in  order  to  remain 
free.  This  book  is  truly  an  enlighten- 
ing account  of  China's  great  war  of 
Resistance. 

(Harper  &  Bros.  $3.50) 

Captain  Ted  Lawson  was  one  of 
the  fl\  ers  who  flew  with  Jimmie  Doo- 
little  on  that  now  historic  bombing 
of  tlie  Japanese  Emperor's  beloved 
Tokio  last  year.  In  "Thirty  Seconds 
Over  Tokio."  Lawson  has  set  down 
liis  impressions  of  that  flight  and  of 
his  adventures  in  China  after  the 
flight.  The  Captain  tells  of  the  fever- 
isli  preparations  for  the  flight  ( their 
destination  was  unknown  at  the 
time)  ;  he  describes  the  flight  over  the 
Japanese  cities,  and  finally  the  return 
trip  home  over  China  when  the  plane 
he  was  in  was  forced  to  land.  Al- 
though Lawson  lost  a  leg  on  this  trip 


and  his  men  were  badly  injured,  there 
is  no  bitterness  in  his  stor}\ 

Many  people  feel  that  such  a  flight 
is  a  waste  of  material  and  men,  yet 
what  a  glorious  feeling  we  Americans 
enjoyed,  when  we  learned  that  we 
could  bomb  Japanese  cities.  W  e  feel 
that  Captain  Ted  Lawson's  thrilling 
account  of  the  raid  will  make  us  more 
aware  of  the  heroic  job  our  men  are 
doing  in  this  war. 

(Random  House  $2.00) 

The  theme  of  Without  Passport 
concerns  itself  with  the  blind  groping 
that  most  people  do  in  their  lifetime 
rather  than  having  a  definite  goal  at 
which  to  head  for. 

Leana,  a  pianistic  genius,  is  forced 
to  choose  between  a  brilliant  musical 
career  or  being  the  wife  of  a  farmer 
and  bringing  up  children.  That  she 
knows  what  she  wants  and  chooses 
wisely  gains  for  her  a  passport  to  bet- 
ter living.  David,  a  violinist  of  talent, 
on  the  other  hand,  gropes  blindly  in 
his  search  for  a  better  enjoyment  of 
living.  He  meets  many  interesting 
I^eople.  among  whom  is  Paul  Fielding, 
who  has  a  jiagan  philosophy,  and  does 
much  to  influence  David's  life. 

You  will  undoubtedly  be  amazed 
that  such  a  young  woman  as  Joan 
Coons  (she  is  only  in  her  twenties) 
could  write  with  such  a  deep  under- 
standing, of  life  and  the  everyday 
people  in  it ;  but  for  a  first  novel 
Miss  ■  Coons  shows  fine  talent  and 
we  will  certainly  watch  for  her  next 
book  with  eagerness. 

Her  characters  are  clearcut  and 
real  (her  women  are  a  little  better 
done  than  her  men)  but  her  story 
will  hold  the  reader's  interest  to 
the  end. 

(The  John  Day  Co.  $2.75) 
—GEORGE  MOOXEY 


The  One  and  Cnlv 

DADDY  &  JACK'S 

One  Store-Second  Flooi 
"Jack"  Mahoney.Prop 


=^  RONT 


Z2  Bromfield  St..  Boston.  Mass 


Boston  %  Fftsr  Grouim  J 
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RECORDINGS 


From  its  inception  THE  BOS- 
TONIAX  has  felt  tliat  a  column  de- 
voted to  phonograph  recordings 
would  be,  potentially  at  least,  of  in- 
terest and  value  to  its  readers.  There 
is  a  sound  practical  basis  for  such  a 
belief  in  available  statistics  of  record 
sales  during  the  past  few  years.  Al- 
most everyone  knows  that  the  phono- 
graph— or  ''Vic,"  as  the  young  people 
call  it — has  made  a  remarkable  come- 
back since  the  dark  days  which  fol- 
low^ed  the  introduction  of  radio,  but 
few  realize  the  actual  extent  of  it. 
Without  giving  elaborate  tables  of 
figures  the  facts  are  clearly  enough 
indicated  by  quoting  only  two :  in 
1935  record  sales  for  the  entire  coun- 
try amounted  to  9.  little  over  $3,000,- 
000;  in  1942  these  had  skyrocketed 
to  over  $100,000,000.  Translating 
these  from  dollars  and  cents  into  gen- 
eral public  interest  in  recorded  music, 
it  is  obvious  that  a  periodical  of  the 
type  of  THE  BOSTONIAN  will 
number  among  its  readers  a  great 
many  who  are  interested  in  records. 
Perhaps,  then,  a  word  is  in  order  as 
to  just  what  we  intend  to  do  with  this 
column. 

Our  thought  is  to  devote  it  pri- 
marily, but  by  no  means  exclusively, 
to  a  review  of  the  new  recordings  as 
they  appear.  These  are,  of  course, 
produced  principally  by  the  Victor 
and  Columbia  companies.  However, 
some  excellent  recordings  are  now 
being  made  by  some  of  the  newer  and 
smaller  companies,  such  as  Keynote, 
]\Iusicraft,  Bost,  etc.,  and  we  shall 
endeavor  on  occasion  to  call  attention 
to  worthwhile  releases  of  these  and 
other  companies.  We  shall  feel  under 
no  obligation  to  review  in  detail  the 
entire  product  of  any  company.  In 
reviewing  recorded  music  it  seems 
appropriate  to  place  the  major  critical 
emphasis  on  evaluating  the  merits  of 
the  interpretation  and  the  technical 
aspects  of  the  recording  (fidelity, 
smoothness,  etc.)  rather  than  on  an 
extended  discussion  of  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  the  music  itself.  Most  peo- 
ple, it  would  seem  when  considering 
the  purchase  of  a  new  album  of 
records  know  whether  they  want 
Bach's  "Art  of  the  Fugue"  or  Lily 
Pons  singing  "The  Daughter  of  the 


Regiment."  If  they  don't,  the  re- 
viewer can't  help  them  much  in  any 
case.  Where  he  can  be  of  assistance 
is  in  giving  his  personal  reaction,  for 
whatever  it  is  worth,  as  to  whether 
the  new  recording  is  a  good  one  and 
is  a  more  or  less  desirable  acquisition 
than  any  previously  recorded  versions 
of  the  same  thing.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  there  is  no  clear  cut  choice, 
but  frequently  one  recording  will  be 
markedly  superior  in  which  case  the 
reviewer  can  truly  save  the  purchaser 
time  and  often  money  by  doing  his 
listening  for  him. 

As  to  the  relative  merits  of  Victor 
versus  Columbia  records  we  have  no 
bias  at  all.  We  shall  "call  them  as  we 
see  them"  and  we  advise  our  readers 
to  do  the  same.  There  was  a  time 
when  Victor's  list  of  recording  or- 
chestras and  artists  was  of  far  higher 
quality  and  standing  than  Columbia's 
but  this  is  no  longer  true.  Since 
C.B.S.  took  over  the  Columbia  Re- 
cording Corporation  a  few  years  ago 
the  company  has  pursued  an  aggres- 
sive policy  in  acquiring  top-ranking 
artists.  Their  latest  and  most  impor- 
tant achievement  is  the  signing  up  of 
the  Philadelphia  Orchestra.  (As  a 
"Bostonian"  we  can  and  do  view  this 
with  equanimity  as  it  makes  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  indubitably 
the  number  one  RCA-Victor  broad- 
casting and  recording  orchestra — a 
fact  which  cannot  fail  to  be  very  help- 
ful to  the  orchestra's  exchequer.)  It 
is  undoubtedly  a  healthy  thing  for  the 
general  recording  situation  that 
neither  Victor  nor  Columbia  now  has 
anything  approaching  a  monopoly  in 
the  field. 

When  it  comes  to  the  technique  of 
recording  it  is  likewise  necessary  to 
judge  each  record  on  its  merits. 
Sometimes  one  will  be  found  better, 


On  Records 


1U 

St'Una,  2ua>iie.t 

UiiarletNo.  12 
iiiE-flat,  Op.  12? 


Any  new  recording  by  the 
Budapest  Quarfet  commands 
the  immediate  attention  of 
the  musical  world.  And 
the  announcement  of  the 
Beethoven  Op.  127,  one 
of  the  greatest  quartets  in 
music  literature,  is  an  event 
of  first  importance.  "Radiant 
beauty"  are  the  words 
which  best  describe  this 
joyous  work  and  the  mas- 
terly interpretation  by  the 
Budapest  Strings  make  this 
album  wholly  satisfying 
treasure,  for  all  those  who 
love  and  appreciate  beauti- 
ful music. 

Set  M-MM-537 
Five  1  2-inch  records 

$5.77 


Boston's  Most  Convenient 
Music  Store 

MOUTHER 

MUSIC  €0..  Inc, 

181  Tremont  St. 
BOSTON 

LIBerty  7673 
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BEECHER 
HOBBS 

*7Ae  mode^ 

RECORD 
SHOP 


Many  of  our  customers  have  told 
us  that  ours  is  the  most  beautiful 
record  shop  they  have  ever  been 
in — and  that  it  has  a  distinctive 
and  pleasant  atmosphere. 

YOU  MUST  VISIT  US  SOON! 

Conveniently  reached  from  downtown 
Boston  via  the  Reservoir-Beacon  sub- 
way line — one  stop  beyond  Best's  and 
Washington  Square. 

Open  Saturday  evenings  until  ten 

1696  Beacon  Street 
Brookline 

Telephone  ASPinwall  41^4 


WONDERLAND 
REVERE 

"  Home  of 
Greyhound  Racing" 


lOO  Nij^hts  of 
Racing 
June  thru 
September  24 

America's  foremost 
greyound  racing 
stars  again  this  year 
^vill  be  seen  in  com- 
petition. 


REVERE  RACING 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Edward  M.  Gallagher,  PreHident 
Ernest  H.  Souey,  Treasurer 


sometimes  the  other.  On  the  average 
the  Victor  Company  seems  able  to 
achieve  a  higher  fidehty,  greater 
brilHance,  and  greater  spaciousness 
of  sound  when  recording  a  full  sym- 
phony orchestra  than  is  true  of 
Columbia,  but  Columbia  could  easily 
point  to  so  many  exceptions  to  this 
statement — notably  the  recordings  of 
Sir  Thomas  Beecham  with  the  Lon- 
don Philharmonic — as  almost  to  in- 
validate it.  Columbia  records  are 
almost  all  laminated,  which  tends  to 
make  them  less  liable  to  warp  and 
to  break  than  the  solid  Victor  rec- 
ords. This  advantage  is  balanced, 
however,  by  the  fact  that  the  lamina- 
tions sometimes  (rarely  to  be  sure) 
split  apart  and  the  Columbia  surfaces 
therefore  sometimes  disintegrate 
sooner  than  the  Victor.  As  to  surface 
noise,  each  company  can  show  some 
very  smooth  records  and  some  that 
each  should  be  ashamed  of.  A  year 
ago  the  Columbia  surfaces  seemed 
on  the  average  to  be  soinewhat 
smoother  than  the  Victor,  but  during 
the  past  few  months  this  situation  has 
been  reversed  on  most  of  the  releases. 

Both  companies  in  their  general 
policies  frequently  do  things  which 
irritate  us  greatly  —  other  things 
which  seem  highly  commendable. 
One  of  these  commendable  things 
that  Victor  did  during  the  past  year 


was  to  bring  out  a  number  of  re- 
cordings of  chamber  music  by  Hei- 
fetz,  Feuermann,  Primrose,  and 
Rubenstein  which  are  of  extraordi- 
nary interest  and  quality.  One  of  the 
commendable  things  Columbia  has 
been  doing  of  late  is  to  focus  atten- 
tion each  month  on  some  particularly 
important  and  excellent  previously 
issued  album.  (The  general  prac- 
tice is  somewhat  analogous  to  the 
booksellers'  designation  each  year  of 
the  undeservedly  neglected  book  of 
the  year — a  practice  which  frequently 
works  out  to  the  advantage  both  of 
the  bookstores  and  the  general  pub- 
lic.) We  have  always  felt  it  very^ 
unfortunate  that  so  much  emphasis 
has  in  the  past  been  placed  on  new 
releases,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
attention  on  equally  good  things  that 
happen  to  be  a  year  or  two  old.  Pos- 
sibly in  a  later  issue  we  shall  discuss 
some  of  our  "pet  peeves  "  with  the 
record  companies ! 

W'e  shall  not  attempt  a  review  of 
records  this  month.    Victor  had  no  ; 


release  at  all  while  Columbia's  prin 
cipal  contribution  was  to  recall  at- 
tention to  the  Bach  Brandenburg 
Concertos  played  b\  the  .\dolph 
Busch  Chamber  Orchestra  ( M250 — 
$8.66;  M251— $6.83). 


-JAMES  B.  HOBBS 


"She  ivants  to  join  the  Air  Corps!' 
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inevcy  corner  of  the  ^^^^^^^^^        oi  .^^s 

Aelp4  to        ^^^^        Ice  You  car.  take  over 
K  .  Lericanfigbt^ng  force-  i  ^^^^^^g 
invincible  Amer  ^^^^^3,  ^  trai 

The  men  of  tl«  .„  their  Sgm 
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SOLD  AT  PARTICULAR  HOTELs/l 

Ti 


DARK  RUM 

-lODifD  FUll  'I* 


RON  , 

VIRGIN 

RUM 


"OK  IKI  VHCH  ISIWM  I"""" 
UQUOR  C 


RY  this  del.c.oos  Imported  Rum  in  your 
favorite  Rum  drink  at  any  of  these  fine 
fiotels.  Then  you'll  understand  why  Ron 
Virgin  Rum  is  the  largest  selling  Imported 
Rum  in  Greater  Boston.    And  why  we  say 

Ron   Virgin  gives  you  a  run  for  your 

  III  ' 

money ! 


•  THE  COPLEY  PLAZA 

•  THE  VENDOME 

•  KENMORE  HOTEL 

•  HOTEL  TOURAINE 
•  A^^m  L_   •  HOTEL  ESSEX 

•  HOTEL  AVERY 

•  HOTEL  BELLEVUE 

•  PARKER  HOUSE 


86  Proof 


•  HOTEL  BRADFORD 
and  other  fine  Boston  hotels 


For  BOSTON'S  danciest  music  it  s 


y 


AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 


y 


Jack  Edwards 


TERRACE  ROOM 


^UtH>e^  ^ojuUnt^  Mo4uia4^  tltn,u  SatnAAatf, 
Sup^fxe^  ^a*tcin<^  ^n^daif,  a4^<£  Satuidatf, 


HOTEL  STATLER  -  BOSTON 


y/ 


FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


u.  s.  o. 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Conmon. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events .    Ticket  Of f ice— Lib .  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stam- 
ford Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston — Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Place— Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston — Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.CA.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Tremont  Temple  Service  Center,  82  Tre- 

mont  St. — Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,   Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Ser\4ce  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Sen.'ice  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  only) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge— Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— 
Ken.  7800. 


Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batter>'march  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Ser\'ice 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Stamford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the 
distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in 
and  around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Bud- 
dies Club  with  a  window  opening  on  Boston 
Common.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  Liberty  7968. 
Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Sen.-ice  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 

Boston — Laf.  4796.    Members  of  Armed 

Forces  may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  49  At- 
lantic Avenue,  has  the  latest  books  on 
Navigation,  Machinery,  Seamanship,  etc. 
available.  Books  loaned  to  Merchant 
Marine  Men  only.  All  others  welcome 
to  consult  or  read  on  premises. 
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The  Bostonian  Offers  What's  New  in  Town 


THE  BOSTONIAN  is  a  New  England  monthly  publication  wKich  aims  impartieilly  to  record  and  inter- 
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Today...^ 

JOIN  OUR 
OWN -YOUR -OWN 

HOME  CLUB 


WE'RE  READY. . . 

with  millions  of  dollars, 

WE'RE  READY. . . 

To  help  you  plan  your 
NEW  HOME. 

YOU'LL  BE  READY. . . 

To  start  building  your 
NEW  HOME. 

For  Information  Call  or  Write 
MISS  M.  E.  BROWN,  Director 
OWN   YOUR   OWN   HOME  CLUB 

MERCilAI^TS 

COOPERATIVE  BANK 
24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operatice  Bank,  in  New  England 


Save  TIME  as  well  as  MONEY 

BANK  BY  MAIL 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

6  PARK  SQUARE 

BOSTON 


Flowers 


77  Walnut  Street 
Newtonvllle 
Telephone  BIGelow  0600 


Greater  Boston's 
Most  Reasonable 
Florist 


APARTMENTS  I 

Back  Bcu^ 
a*ult  B^aaZ&iUte 

Furnished  Apartments 
for  Army  and  Navy 
Officers    and  Wives 

TAFF  &  CO. 


B  ro  o  l<  I  i  n  e 
Lon.  4400 


Back  Bay 
Ken.  2059 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge. Art  exhibitions,  including  El 
Grecos,  Aztec,  Tintorettos,  Copley  Prints, 
and  early  American  pre-historic  exhibi- 
tions; special  exhibits. 

Gitraner  Museiim,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-1. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  210  Beacon  Street. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdavs,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Mxiseum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sundav  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  LvTide  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preser\-a- 
tion  of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus.  on 
foot,  or  iHa  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Gardens  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congres 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  she< 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  hi 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearb» 
building. 

Boston   Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue 
Pearl  Street.    Famous  site  marked  b- 
tablet. 


Eimker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  22 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hil 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burying  Groimd,  Charter  Street 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmtmi 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides":  Rober 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displaye< 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  Old  Nort! 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominenj 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.    Observaj  a 
tion  towers  reached  via  special  elevatoJjk  : 

Fanetiil  Hall,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Givej 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  id 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu 
tionary  activities  in  Boston  and  colonies 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Sit 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  nea 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  name 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  an- 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  Schoc  iata 
Streets.    The   British  worshipped  herj  1 
during  the  Siege.    Was  first  UnitariM 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-^  4>c 

Old  North  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old 
est  church  in  Boston.  Signal  lantern! 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steepU 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  th- 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washingtoi 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi 
zens  gathered  here  to  protest  BritisI 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  Englisl 
Na\-y.  Used  as  riding  school  by  BritisI 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  9-6 
Admission  25c. 

Old-  State  House,  Washington  Street  at  • 
head  of  State  Street.    Site  of  first  Towi 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.    Home  o 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  coUectioi 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Pari 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  durinf 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim 
stone  Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer 
ica"  was  first  sung  publicly  Jvily  4,  1832 

Paul  Revere  House,   19  and  21  Nortl 

Square.  Oldest  house  in  city  of  Boston 
with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4 
Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Prado,  Hanover  Street. 
Cyrus  Dalin's  masterpiece  in  opinion  ol 
critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Re- 
vere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuar>- 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  librar\'.    Open  9-5. 


GOOD  FOOD  .  . .  GOOD 


FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Car\-er  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 
'  Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 
I  Ruby  Foo's  Den,  6  Hudson  St.  (DEVon- 
shire  6939).  Famed  for  its  complete 
menu  of  Chinese  delicacies.  Favorite 
late-at-night  spot  for  after  the  theatre 
or  after  dancing.  Open  until  3  A.  M. 
Authentic  Oriental  atmosphere. 
The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 

SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Hi-Ho  Oyster  House,  462  Stuart  St.  (COM. 
8307),  just  opposite  the  Copley  Theatre. 
An  excellent  place  to  lunch  or  dine  on  a 
wide  selection  of  sea  food  dishes. 
Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
►    Ave.  (CHA.  0820).    Known  from  coast 
*"    to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 

FINE  FOOD 

Blue  Door,  162  Stuart  Street,  headlines 
home-cooked  food  as  a  specialty  and 
backs  up  the  claim  with  splendid,  taste- 
ful meals.  Both  cafeteria  and  table  ser- 
vice here. 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
i  parties.  Near  the  "Met", 
•al  ^Dinty  Moore's  Hickory  House,  611  (rear) 
Washington  Street.  (HUBbard  9040). 
"It's  in  an  alley  off  Avery  Street,  be- 
hind the  Tremont  Theatre"  in  the  heart 
of  downtown  Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  ex- 
cept Sunday  for  luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  . 
Food  definitely  of  the  quality  kind.  Try 
a  charcoal  broiled  steak. 
Fenmore  Cafe,  1296  Poylston  St.  (Opposite 
Fenway  Park).  Sidewalk  Cafe  for  out- 
door lovers,  air-conditioned  interior  and 
unique  Spanish  decor.  Noontime  busi- 
ness men's  specials.  Open  daily  until 
1  a.  m. 

'reda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
iio  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 
%" 

iirdner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 
[i-Da-Way,  Boylston  Place  (DEV.  9346). 
Slogan  of  "Boston's  Nicest  Eating  Place" 
is  backed  up  by  fine  food  and  good  ser- 
vice. 


Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  dancing  to 
Pete  Herman's  orchestra.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 

Hunt  Room  at  the  Beaconsfield,  1731 
Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  offers  the 
diner  restful,  attractive  surroundings  and 
fine  food.  For  cocktails  or  dinner,  this 
is  an  outstanding  place  to  go. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
EngUsh  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Red  Coach  Grill,  43  Stanhope  Street, 
Boston.  Just  three  minutes  from  Cop- 
ley Square,  and  a  spot  where  the  big 
appetite  gets  every  attention.  Special- 
izing in  charcoal-broiled  steaks,  chops, 
and  lobster. 

Tudor  Village,  94  Mass.  A\-enue  next  to 
Mass.  Station  is  an  unusually  attractive 
spot  where  food  and  fine  liquors  are  em- 
phasized as  specialties.  Prices  are  very 
reasonable,  too. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertain  ment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows..  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

Jimmy  O'Keefe's  Grill,  Boylston  and  Mass. 
Ave.  Dine  and  dance  in  pleasant,  infor- 
mal surroundings.  Excellent  food  at 
moderate  prices.  Luncheons  and  dinner 
specials.    An  uptown  spot  worth  a  visit. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 

a  smart  supper  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room,  too. 

Niles  Oasis,  76-78  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
4500).  Excellent  food  at  moderate  prices. 
Entertainment  nightly.  Tallest  drinks 
in  town  are  high-spot  here. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  click  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Shangri-La,  130  Boylston  Street,  (HUB. 
1950)  starts  the  dinner  hour  off  at  5 
p.  m.  and  offers  sparkling  floor  shows  as 
well  as  good  food.  A  good  place  to 
combine  dining  with  entertainment  of 
top  calibre. 

Sheraton  Roof,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Dancing  to  Don  Dudley  and 
orchestra.  No  cover  charge.  Enjoy  the 
cool  breezes  off  the  Charles  River  while 
dining  on  superbly  prepared  dishes. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  ex  .lusive  side. 

Silver  Dollar  Bar,  644  Washington  St.  The 
longest  bar  in  the  world,  and  a  spot 
famous  for  good,  continuous  fun.  Ex- 
cellent floor  show  in  attractive  Blue 
Terrace  Room. 

LIGHT  SNACKS 

Moakley's,  280  Tremont  Street,  opposite 
the  Bradford  Hotel.  Slogan  "Where 
Sportsmen  Meet"  is  backed  up  here  by 
presence  of  local  celebrities  of  the  sports 
world.  Food  and  liquor  good.  Atmos- 
phere, ditto. 
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COMMON  TALK 


No  Bed  of  Roses 

Nothing  even  miWly  funny 
about  the  fuel  situation,  to  be  sure, 
but  it  has  us  dizzy  when  the  headHnes 
say :  "Ickes  Advises  Everyone  to  Lay 
in  Coal."  That's  one  way  of  guarding 
what  you  get  in  the  bin,  Harold,  but 
voK  try  it.  We'll  sit  this  one  out. 

Boston  Ballyhoo 

What  we  like  about  our  city  is  the 
way  in  which  a  wild-eyed  custom 
from  another  section  gets  gentled 
when  it  arrives  here.  Take  the  fa- 
mous Hollywood  "sneak  preview"  for 
example.  This  west  coast  custom  of 
showing  a  new  picture  at  some  outly- 
ing Hollywood  movie  house,  where 
people  have  come  to  see  another  well- 
advertised  opus  is  one  of  those  things 
that  happen.  Some  people  even  make  a 
career  out  of  catching  the  first  screen- 
ing of  the  latest  American  master- 
piece. It's  a  game  of  chance,  a  con- 
test of  wits.  Will  you  or  won't  you 
catch  the  very  first  glimpse  of  the 
movie?  Will  you  be  there  when  they 
5neak  it  onto  the  screen?  Well,  will 
you? 

Anyway,  Keith  Memorial  thought- 
fully imported  the  "sneak  preview" 
to  Boston  recently.  Ballyhooed  from 
marquee,  newspaper  ad,  to  news 
^ories,  the  picture  was  about  as  much 
'of  a  "sneak"  as  the  arrival  of  an 
•  'extra-fare  train.  Maybe  the  idea  was 
to  warn  the  audience  that  not  one,  not 
two  but  three  pictures  would  be 
shown,  a  tour  de  force  in  any  double- 


feature  sitting  contest.  Maybe  it  was 
sporting  of  Keith-Memorial  to  make 
the  "sneak"  so  public.  That  way,  you 
could  call  up  and  ask  what  time  the 
preview  went  on.  The  "sneak"  touch 
was  missing  in  a  gentlemanly  manner. 
Another  old-fashioned  custom  had  bit 
the  Boston  dust. 

Esplanadiana 

Without  question,  the  summer 
concerts  on  the  Esplanade  are  a  great 
and  unique  institution.  They  are  Bos- 
ton. They  take  little  from  your  purse 
except  through  voluntary  contribu- 
tion; and  they  give  glorious  returns  in 
music  and  pleasure. 

This  season,  the  fifteenth,  was  one 
of  the  greatest  within  memory  of 
those  who  know.  It  was  also  the  most 
eventful,  from  the  point  of  view  of 
conductor  and  audience  alike.  It  was 
more  like  a  city  "social",  with  every- 
one conversing  with  his  neighbor,  ro- 
mances blooming  on  the  lawn,  and 
informality  bursting  the  seams  of 
convention. 

We  went  along  to  hear  the  final 
concert  in  the  series,  arriving  an  hour 
before  it  was  to  start.  Apparently, 


several  thousand  other  spirits  had  the 
same  idea — first  come,  best  seat.  By 
concert  time,  thousands  had  made 
their  way  to  the  lawn  surrounding  the 
shell.  Boats  idled  off  the  shore,  wait- 
ing for  the  music,  and  the  weather  did 
itself  proud. 

Just  before  the  musicians  filed  in,  a 
Metropolitan  policeman  strode  onto 
the  stand  and  told  the  people  that  in 
case  of  an  air  raid  they  were  not  to 
be  alarmed.  Not  at  all.  There  would 
be  plenty  of  time  to  find  shelter.  The 
huge  crowd  quieted,  briefly,  to  think 
things  over,  but  the  buzz  of  conversa- 
tion swelled  again  as  Fiedler  took  his 
place  on  the  podium,  raised  his  stick, 
and  prepared  to  start  the  concert. 

Unfortunately,  a  lone  plane  seized 
this  moment  to  circle  lazily  over  the 
shell.  The  crowd  and  Mr.  Fiedler 
looked  thoughtfully  up  at  it,  waiting  to 
see  what  would  happen  next.  Finally, 
Mr.  Fiedler  got  tired,  waved  his  stick 
authoritatively  at  the  plane,  and  it 
went  away.  Just  like  that.  The  con- 
cert was  on.  The  evening  had  begun. 

At  intermission,  Humphries  Lan- 
ning,  in  charge  of  publicity  for  the 
Symphony  and  Esplanade  concerts, 
came  forward  with  a  plea  for  public 
support  in  the  form  of  contributions. 
Twilight  was  deepening  fast,  the 
lights  seemed  to  brighten  even  while 
he  spoke.  Then,  bowing,  he  left  the 
stand  only  to  return  at  once  with  a 
"very  important  message."  The  crowd 
liushed  again,  expecting  an  air  raid. 
This  time,  however,  a  seven-year-old 
child  had  lost  her  mother.  Would  she 
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please  come  to  the  shell  and  claim 
her  child? 

In  less  than  a  minute,  Mr.  Lanning 
was  back  again.  The  mother  had 
found  her  child.  The  concert  could 
go  on. 

No,  there  is  never  a  dull  moment 
at  an  Esplanade  concert.  May  they 
bloom  forever,  lost  mothers,  lost  chil- 
dren, and  all. 

Political  Intelligence 

A  SOLDIER  now  stationed  in  Eng- 
land reports  this  one.  Regular  classes 
in  history  and  social  customs  are  held 
at  which  English,  Australian,  Cana- 
dian and  American  soldiers  discuss 
many  matters.  At  one  such  session,  the 
conversation  turned  on  political  sub- 
jects, such  as  who  is  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  what  the  name  of  the  Prime 
Minister  happens  to  be.  Somehow, 
the  conversation  swung  around  to  the 
subject  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  com- 
pany were  several  Western  Massa- 
chusetts boys.  The  Allies,  one  and 
all,  agreed  that  the  present  governor 
of  Massachusetts  was  one  Mr.  Curley. 

Naturally,  it  takes  time  for  such 
changes  to  penetrate  minds.  But  be- 
fore Mr.  Curley  gets  to  large  a  smile 
on  his  face,  and  before  Governor 
Saltonstall  raises  an  eyebrow,  let  it 
be  said  that  the  spelling  of  the  name 
was  Curlee,  one  and  all  agreed. 

Personally,  we  think  the  boys  were 
ducking  the  subject.  Saltonstall  is  a 
tough  name  to  spell.  And  the  wire- 
less has  been  carefully  censored  for 
some  time  now.  The  carrier  pigeons 
are  to  blame  for  all  this. 

Ah,  Retailing! 

Mary  Elizabeth  Ander- 
son of  Boston  sends  us  in  a  bit  of 
miscellany  worth  sober  considera- 
tion. It  proves  how  seriously  a  re- 
tailer like  Best  and  Company  takes 
its  duties.  On  the  back  of  the  sales 
slip  are  the  words :  "Correct  fashions 
for  women,  misses  and  children,  boys 
and  young  men  and  products  of  our 
own  origination."  In  these  manless 
times.  Best  should  spread  more  of 
those  "products  of  their  own  origina- 
tion" around.  Might  be  good  for  a 
date  or  two.  Or  are  they  happy  ro- 
bots. Best-dressed  characters? 


Launching ,  1943 

From  Portland.  Oregon,  comes 
word  of  a  new  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  class  distinction  in  launchings. 
Seems  one  day  saw  three  ships  slide 
down  Portland  ways,  with  fanfare 
and  hoopla  suitable  to  such  an  event. 
The  social  classifications,  however, 
were  as  clear-cut  as  at  White  House 
dinner  parties.  The  Navy  tug  drew 
a  bottle  of  champagne  across  her 
bows ;  a  Liberty  freighter  rated  a 
smaller  bottle  of  champagne  ;  an  inva- 
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sion  barge  got  boffed  with  a  bottle 
of  pop.  How  these  subtle  ratings 
were  arrived  at,  we  wouldn't  know. 

Ladies  First 

This  year,  the  "weaker  sex"  is 
going  all  out  for  greyhound  racing  at 
Wonderland  Park.  Of  the  10  leading 
kennels  in  active  competition.  3  are 
owned  by  women.  What's  more,  with 
the  unpredictable  canines,  the  ladies 
have  scored  so  strongly  that  they 
have  a  whacking  good  portion  of  the 
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money  spotlight  shining  on  them.  Or 
maybe  they  are  better  able,  the  ladies, 
to  figure  out  the  point  system  of  the 
big  stake  series.  Five  points  in  the 
big  National  Series  are  awarded  to 
the  winner  of  each  event ;  four  points 
to  the  second  dog  to  cross  the  finish 
wire ;  three  points  for  the  show  fin- 
ished; and  a  single  point  to  the  fifth 
racer  to  cross  the  line. 

Don't  forget  that  it  was  a  man  who 
committed  suicide  over  the  point  ra- 
tioning system.  The  ladies  are 
rugged.  The  ladies  are  cleaning  up 
nicely  at  the  dog  track. 

Advertising  A  La  Cart 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  the  ice 
companies  aren't  in  step  with  events. 
The  other  day  we  passed  a  shiny 
white  wagon  complete  with  boldly 
painted  slogan  on  the  front:  "Nothing 
to  Get  Out  of  Order  with  ICE".  It's 
a  nice  thought,  but  what  about  the 

'  fingers  you  can  lose  breaking  up  a 
cake  of  ice  for  your  tea?  And  didn't 
the  driver  ever  drop  a  cake  on  his 
foot?    Maybe  nothing  gets  out  of 

,  order  with  ice,  but,  brother,  ice  can 
put  you  out  of  order  in  nothing  flat. 

Military  Safari 

A  FRIEND  of  ours,  a  Private  First 
Class  gentleman,  decided  to  do  his  bit 
toward  better  international  relations. 
Seeing  two  Australian  flyers  walking 
moodily  through  the  Public  Garden, 
he  approached  them  and  asked  if  they 
wouldn't  like  to  be  his  guests  on  a 
trip  around  the  Swan  boat  pond.  They 
I  would. 

Seated  elegantly  up  front,  the 
Allies  sallied  forth,  commenting  on 
the  beauties  of  the  trip,  admiring  the 
man  who  pedaled  so  casually  inside 
the  swan,  tossing  peanuts  to  the 
ducks. 

After  about  ten  minutes  of  this,  the 
men  fell  silent,  growing  a  faint  green 
around  the  gills.  Our  Army  men 
couldn't  understand  it  until  the  swan 
boat  edged  toward  the  dock.  Then, 
suddenly  and  completely,  he,  too,  got 
seasick.  It  was  a  race  to  the  bushes, 
with  no  running  style  barred.  The 
Allies  were  all  thoroughly  ill.  Avia- 
tion's wings  dipped  low  in  the  water. 
The  American  Army's  eagle  was 
glazed. 


The  next  time  you  see  boats  full 
of  happy  youth,  pause  a  moment. 
Don't  try  it  unless  you  are  a  stout 
sailor.  It's  a  new  high  in  seamanship 
to  withstand  the  waveless  williwaws 
that  beset  you.  It's  for  the  young  in 
heart  and  stomach. 

Name  It,  Please 

Education  overcomes  us  in 

many  places.  Take  the  Gladiolus 
Show,  for  example.  W'andering 
among  the  superb  displays  of  gladi- 
olus, we  began  trying  to  figure  out 
how  the  blooms  get  their  fine  names. 
Shirley  Temple  and  Grade  Allen  we 
could  understand,  the  publicity  touch 
being  fairly  evident.  But  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  thinking  up 
names  for  some  200  new  varieties  a 
year  must  be  something  of  a  head- 
ache. 

James  H.  Odell  of  Wellesley  Hills, 
editor  of  "The  Gladiolus,"  came  to 
our  rescue.  Facts,  figures  and  stories 
roll  lightly  from  his  lips.  \\'e'll  roll 
a  few  your  way. 

The  New  England  Gladiolus  Soci- 
ety has  27  states  and  local  societies 
afifiliated  with  it.  Hybridizers,  how- 
ever, are  the  ones  who  develop  the 
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new  varieties,  and  they  are  relatively 
few  in  comparison  with  the  member- 
ship. But  their  persistence  and  skill 
in  bringing  out  new  types  is  startling, 
many  of  them  bringing  out  five  or  six 
varieties  a  year. 

During  the  first  20  of  the  society's 
50  years,  the  naming  problem  was  not 
too  complicated.  Classical  themes  and 
prominent  persons  were  usually 
chosen  as  names.  For  example,  Mary 
Fickford,  Henry  Ford,  Marshal  Foch, 
Jenny  Lind,  Geraldine  Farrar,  Jack 
London,  Chateau  Thierry,  and  Mrs. 
Francis  King  were  all  Symposium  fa- 
vorites by  1925,  all  well  enough 
known  by  name  and  color  to  be 
quickly  identified  by  gladiolus  fans. 
Ten  years  ago,  the  naming  problem 
got  complicated.  Varieties  were  be- 
ing introduced  at  such  a  rate  that  the 
American  Gladiolus  Registry,  with 
Boston  headquarters,  went  to  work  to 
bring  order  out  of  chaos.  The  Regis- 
try, in  a  very  sporting  way,  offered  to 
check  through  its  name  lists,  without 
charge,  so  that  the  sponsor  can  have 
clear  title  to  his  favorite  name. 

Ten  years  ago,  tennis  stars  were 
honored  with  gladiolus  names — Betty 
Nuthall  and  Helen  Wills  being  two  of 


'Well,  well,  if  it  isn't  Grimby,  my  old  Truant  Officer!  " 
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these  chosen.  Incidentally,  one  vari- 
ety known  as  Picardy  (a  light  salmon 
shade  beloved  the  world  over)  was 
originated  by  Professor  E.  F.  Palmer, 
Ontario  peach-breeder  for  the  Cana- 
dian government.  While  on  a  visit 
to  his  father,  a  man  long  famous  as 
a  gladiolus  hybridizer,  Professor 
Palmer  got  interested  in  the  work, 
and  Picardy  is  the  product  of  his  lov- 
ing interest.  Although  many  other 
fine  types  have  come  from  him,  Pic- 
ardy is  probably  his  best-know-n 
achievement.  Of  the  5  or  6  varieties 
which  are  released  by  him  yearly,  the 
names  cleave  close  to  Indian  themes 
— Algonquin,  Teciimseh,  and  others 
we  can't  spell. 

Well  known  people  are  often 
singled  out  for  tribute  by  the  hybrid- 
izers, and  herein  lie  many  complica- 
tions. The  same  personality  has  a 
habit  of  delighting  one  or  more  gladi- 
olus fanciers  at  the  same  time,  thus 
making  it  difficult  to  rule  on  which 
hybridizer  wins  the  naming  sweep- 
stakes. Incidentally,  the  person  so 
honored  must  give  written  permission 
to  the  gladiolus  genius  to  keep  every- 
thing legal.  Last  year,  Gracie  Allen 
gave  her  nod  of  approval  to  becom- 
ing a  gladiolus  godmother.  Shirley 
Temple,  too,  has  her  name  on  a  68 
inch  spike  with  immense,  heavily 
ruffled  cream  florets.  Greta  Garbd  is 
a  pastel  pink;  Caroline  Werner  Gan- 
nett is  a  rich  smoky  variety  which  cost 
$100  a  bulb  when  introduced.  Walter 
Chrysler  and  Major  Edward  Bowes 
have  been  honored. 

Just  for  the  records,  history  and 
mythology  have  given  us  such  names 
as  Maid  of  Orleans  (white).  Ace  of 
Hearts  (pastel  with  pronounced  red 
blotch),  Mother  Machree  (brown- 
ish). Corona  (cream  with  all  petals 
having  outside  rim  of  pink),  Lucifer 
(orange).  Beacon  (scarlet),  and 
Moorish  King  (so  dark  a  red  as  to 
seem  black)  are  outstanding  names. 

Name  it  and  you  can  have  it  is  no 
idle  remark.  Hybridizers  are  ever  on 
the  search  for  a  good  name,  and  the 
person  who  suggests  a  name  for  this 
use  is  given  a  complimentary  bulb. 
But  the  name  must  be  checked 
through  the  American  Gladiolus  Reg- 
istry before  it  is  official.  In  turn,  the 
Registry  searches  through  12,000  to 
15,000  names  on  their  lists  before 


giving  it  an  okay.  This  way,  all  is 
calm,  all  is  legal,  all  is  sporting. 

It  must  be  comforting,  somehow,  to 
have  a  gladiolus  named  after  you, 
blooming  down  through  the  years.  It 
has  a  permanence  we  like.  And  we 
don't  even  care  if  our  gladiolus  is  a 
"Best  Spike"  or  not.  Let  it  bloom, 
that's  all  we  ask. 

Nostalgia 

u  NDER  the  heading  of  "we  don't 
know  what  next"  conies  a  bit  of  sen- 
timental attachment  which  occurred  in 
New  Hampshire.  Our  informant  is 
Heloise  Parker  Broeg,  a  cookery 
authority  of  much  standing  at  Sta- 
tion WEEI.  It  appears  that  her  farm 
in  South  Lyndeboro,  New  Hamp- 
shire, is  doing  nicely,  thank  you.  Re- 
modeling has  been  slower  than  slow, 
these  days,  but  the  results  are  what 
count.  The  results  have  reached  the 
point  where  the  usual  farm  accom- 
paniment known  as  Chick  Sales'  spe- 
cialty has  been  touched  by  the  spirit 
of  modernization.  Modern  plumbing 
has  been  put  in,  pre-war,  of  course. 


But  the  sentimental  part  comes  now. 
The  farm  was  formerly  owned  by  a 
man  of  goodly  wealth  who  lives  near- 
by. When  the  previous  two-hole  rest 
room  was  torn  out  and  tossed  onto 
the  wood  pile,  the  man  of  much  money 
appeared  at  the  door  late  in  the  eve- 
ning of  the  same  day. 

After  much  hemming  or  hawing' 
whichever  accompanies  acute  embar- 
rassment, he  put  his  case  to  Mrs. 
Broeg.  The  seats,  did  she  want  them 
or  could  he  buy  them  ? 

Slightly  amazed  that  the  man  would 
want  this  survival  of  another  era,  Mrs. 
Broeg  said,  "Take  them,"  then  asked 
why. 

It  develops  that  habit  is  as  stern  a 
mistress  as  the  bards  tell  us  (along 
with  the  psychologists).  The  seat  was 
carved  with  the  aforementioned  well- 
to-do  hands,  and  his  wife  wanted 
them  for  her  new  home.  You  carry 
on  from  there.  We  are  thoroughly 
happy  that  progress  hasn't  white- 
washed every  good  old  country  cus- 
tom. We  can  buy  another  War  Bond 
in  peace  and  amity. 
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LITTLE 

At  the  age  of  six,  I  decided  to 
become  an  actor.  I  was  influenced  in 
this  decision  by  a  talking  horse,  who 
made  a  personal  appearance  at  Gram- 
mar School  21  where,  at  the  time,  I 
was  matriculating  in  the  first  grade. 
This  talking  horse  was  really  some- 
thing! Not  only  could  he  pick  col- 
ored banners  from  a  hat,  he  could 
also  count.  What  was  a  mere  adding 
machine,  I  suppose  I  must  have 
thought,  when  you  could  have  a  horse 
to  balance  your  budget  for  you? 

My  parents  were  singularly  unim- 
pressed when  I  told  them  what  my 
life's  work  was  to  be.  But  then — only 
the  week  before  I  had  aspired  to  be- 
coming a  garbage  man.  (That  was  in 
the  days  when  horses  still  pulled  the 
wagons.  As  you  can  see,  horses  made 
a  big  impression  on  me,  early  in  life.) 

The  fates,  for  once,  were  on  my 
side,  and  two  weeks  later  I  came 
home,  wreathed  in  smiles  and  the 
aftermath  of  a  mud  fight.  "Miss 
Stamp,"  I  announced  to  my  hardly- 
palpitating  mother,  "has  picked  me  to 
be  in  the  School  Play." 

"That's  nice,"  said  Mother.  "Go 
wash  your  face." 

Mother  didn't  know  it  then,  but  she 
was  playing  an  integral  part  in  my 
first  public  appearance.  For  I  was  to 
be  a  tulip.  And  upon  her  unwilling 
shoulders,  fell  the  task  of  turning  me 
into  this  creation  of  nature. '  Mother 
greeted  this  piece  of  news  with  com- 
plete silence.  My  father,  who  was 
reading  the  sports  page,  peered  over 
the  top  of  it,  at  me.  "A  tulip,  eh  ?"  he 
commented.  "Hmmmm." 

Mother  was  a  devoted  parent,  and 
next  day  hied  herself  downtown  to  a 
small  shop  that  specialized  in  teach- 
ing young  matrons  how  to  make  cos- 
tumes for  their  respective  oflfsprings. 
Poor  mother  came  a  cropper  to  begin 
with.  Making  a  tulip,  I  was  to  learn, 
is  no  ordinary  business.  My  little 
frame  was  to  be  completely  sheathed 
in  green,  and  upon  my  head  was  to 
rest  the  blossom  that  identified  me  as 
a  tulip.  This  involved  several  bales 
of  crepe  paper.  Night  after  night, 
mother  returned  from  that  quaint  lit- 
tle shop,  muttering  to  herself.  "That 
damn  tulip  will  be  the  death  of  me 
yet,"  she  commented  to  my  father. 


FLOWER 

"Have  you  ever  made  a  tulip?"  she 
asked  him  sharply.  Father  evidently 
considered  this  a  foolish  question,  be- 
cause he  calmly  continued  drinking 
beer,  without  missing  a  swallow. 

For  my  own  part,  I  was  rapidly 
losing  interest  in  the  whole  affair.  My 
role  in  the  Color  Wheel  Revue  could, 
by  no  means,  be  construed  as  a  lead. 
I  lay  flat  on  the  stage,  with  a  bunch 
of  assorted  flowers,  while  the  sun 
came  up.  (The  sun  was  a  fat  little 
second-grader,  who  painfully  climbed 
a  ladder.)  When  the  sun  was  proper- 
ly arisen,  all  of  us  flowers  slowly  got 
to  our  feet,  howling  a  song  about  "The 
sun  makes  up  wake  up,  chirp,  chirp, 
chirp !"  or  something  like  that. 

But  when  I  saw  the  completed  cos- 
tume, my  flagging  interest  died  at 
once.  Mother  came  in  from  down- 
town one  night,  proudly  opened  a  box 
and  announced:  "Well,  the  damn 
thing's  finished !"  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve my  eyes.  Even  Hedda  Hopper 
wouldn't  wear  that  hat,  although  I 
didn't  know  who  she  was  at  that  time. 
After  a  flabbergasted  silence,  I  flatly 
refused  to  even  consider  being  a  tulip. 
"I  don't  blame  you,"  my  father 
grunted,  then  rapidly  retired  to  the 
sports  page. 

"Oh,  yes  you  will !"  Mother  said. 
"I  made  the  thing,  and  you'll  wear 
it!" 

Evidently  detecting  a  gleam  in  my 
eye.  Mother  elected  to  transport  the 
costume  to  school  herself.  Miss 
Stamp,  of  course,  was  delighted  with 
it.  "It's  lovely,"  she  told  my  mother. 
"He'll  make  a  perfect  angel  of  a  tu- 
lip." Mother  accepted  the  latter  state- 
ment with  certain  reservations,  but, 
considering  her  duty  done,  she 
marched  ofT  home,  to  forget  about  the 
quaint  little  costume  shop.  (She  had 
nightmares  for  several  weeks,  but 
now,  fifteen  years  later,  hardly  ever 
thinks  of  it  at  all.) 

Opening  night  I  was  marshalled  of? 
to  school,  with  clean  ears  and  under- 


wear. Miss  Stamp  thrust  all  of  us 
flowers  into  our  outfits,  dabbed  us 
lightly  with  lipstick  and  rouge,  and 
herded  us  into  a  large  classroom. 
"Now  don't  move,"  she  cried,  and 
dashed  off  to  investigate  the  stage.  I 
was  disgusted.  The  daffodil  next  to 
me  was  too. 

Opening  nights,  I  have  since 
learned,  involve  numerous  dashes  to 
the  powder  room,  and  tonight  was 
no  exception.  On  our  glum  return, 
the  daffodil  and  I  started  sliding  up 
and  down  the  polished  corridor.  It 
was  pretty  much  fun.  In  an  all  out 
effort  to  establish  a  new  world's  rec- 
ord, I  slid  at  least  thirty  feet — but  un- 
fortunately the  last  few  feet  led  down 
the  stairs,  and  I  ended  up  one  flight 
lower.  My  tulip  costume  was  not 
meant  for  mass  athletics,  and  I  was  a 
sorry  looking  sight.  I  limped  back  into 
the  class  room,  and  hoped  to  avoid 
Miss  Stamp's  eye. 

When  the  play  was  finally  over,  I 
was  all  set  to  go  home.  Miss  Stamp 
refused  to  talk  to  me.  Then,  an- 
nounced by  a  long  whistling  wind,  my 
mother  arrived.  "Where  was  my 
tulip  costume?"  she  demanded  of 
Miss  Stamp,  in  icy  tones.  Poor  Miss 
Stamp  cringed  before  the  gleam  in 
Mother's  eye. 

"Well,"  she  quavered,  "I'm  afraid 
your  son  was  a  bad  boy."  Mother's 
bosom  quivered  in  indignation.  "You 
see,"  Miss  Stamp  went  on,  "he  com- 
pletely ruined  his  costume  before  the 
curtain  ever  went  up."  She  proceeded 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  my  mis- 
behavior. WHien  she  came  to  the 
tulip-to-confetti  part.  Mother  gave  an 
agonized  cry. 

I  am  not  psychic,  but  I  realized 
there  would  be  hell  to  pay.  I  made 
one  desperate  attempt  to  wiggle  out 
the  window,  but  Mother  was  too 
quick  for  me.  "You  .  .  .  you  .  .  .  you 
nature-hater !"  she  breathed  at  me, 
"I'll  fix  you !"  And  I  whisked  away, 
like  Superman,  my  ear  firmly  attached 
to  Mother's  hand. 

I  was  fixed  all  right,  and  my  bot- 
tom tingled  for  quite  a  while.  But 
Father's  sympathy  over  the  whole  af- 
fair helped  a  good  deal.  Mother  never 
took  my  acting  very  seriously  after 
that,  but  since  nobody  else  did  either, 
I  can't  blame  her  much. 

Pvt.  Bill  Reg  a 


Private  Viola  A.  Comeau  of 
Holyoke,  now  stationed  at 
Ft.  Oglethorpe,  Georgia. 


Private  First  Class  Marie 
B.  Reardon  of  Quincy,  now 
stationed  at  Ft.  Devens, 
Mass. 


Private  Dorothy  E.  Calla- 
han of  Swampscott,  now  sta- 
tioned at  Aerial  Felti  Field, 
Parkwater,  Washington. 


Corporal  Dorothy  Carri.sg- 
TON  Stewart  of  Wilmington, 
Mass.  Now  attending  United 
Radio  Television  Institute, 
Newark,  N.  J. 


Private  Phyllis  G.  Porte- 
ous  of  Lynn,  now  stationed 
at  Army  Air  Base,  Roswell, 
New  Mexico. 


Corporal  Lillian  V  .  Johnson 
of  Melrose,  now  at  Army  Air 
Base.  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 


Corporal  Marguerite  A. 
O'RouRKE  of  Roslindale, 
now  attending  United  Radio 
and  Television  Institute, 
Newark.  N.  J. 


Private  Frances  Garrity  of 
Lowell,  now  stationed  at 
MacDill  Field,  Tampa. 
Florida. 


WOMEN  IN  UNIFORM 

To  America's  fast-growing  Women's  Army  Corps 
of  65,000,  New  England  has  contributed  more  than 
5,000,  now  busy  at  man-sized  jobs  in  Army  posts  in 
this  country-  and  abroad.  Recently  absorbed  by  the 
Army,  the  WACs  are  now  full-pledged  "soldiers" 
with  the  same  pay  and  privileges  as  men  in  the 
service. 

Many  of  them  wives,  daughters,  sisters  or 
mothers  of  soldiers,  these  khaki-clad  members  of  the 
Women's  Army  are  working  at  such  varied  jobs 
translation,  radio  operation,  weather  observation, 
truck  drixang,  cooking,  mechanics  and  teaching. 
Four  hundred  and  six  of  the  610  different  t>-pes  of 
Army  jobs  can  be  performed  b}'  women,  according 
to  Col.  Ovetg  Culp  Hobby,  commanding  officer,  an 
WACs  are  now  doing  200  of  them. 

A  tremendous  quota  has  been  established  by 
Washington,  with  600,000  requested  immediately  f> 
ser\dce  here  and  abroad.    Onh'  women's  organiza- 
tion now  serving  oA'erseas,  the  WACs  have  hundreds 
of  women  working  in  England,  North  Africa,  Cuba' 
and  the  Pacific. 

Ordinarily  called  upon  in  wartime  for  only 
incidental  participation,  the  women  of  this  nation' 
have  been  offered  the  opportunity  through  the 
Women's  Army  in  World  War  2  to  join  the  fighting 
forces. 
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MOMENT  MUSICALE 


OoLD  lights  of  early  fall,  rustle  of 
shagbark  trees,  the  tang  of  grapes  and 
porter  apples, — you  were  on  your  way 
to  Grandma's  in  a  seethe  of  Sunday 
irritability.  Dinner  had  been  quickly 
,       dispatched ;  old  Bill  curried  to  the 
'       gloss  of  a  horse  chestnut,  and  har- 
nessed smartly  into  the  yellow  canopy 
^      top.  You  and  Nettie  had  leapt  to  the 
\\  il   back  seat  in  your  new  plaids,  Nettie's 
with  a  red  satin  stripe,  and  red  velvet 
ll      yoke,  yours  its  facsimile  in  peacock 
'    blue.  Your  fall  beavers  were  clamped 
firmly  on  your  heads.    In  prospect 
loomed  the  long  tedious  afternoon  of 
relatives  and  homespun  music. 

Your  sister's  was  an  equable  dis- 
position, and  unprovoked,  she  might 
have  made  the  trip  serenely.  But  you 
were  continually  hectoring  and  bully- 
ing her, — for  twiddling  her  fingers, 
for  humming  off  key,  for  crowding 
over  in  the  seat, — for  no  reason  at  all 
except  to  vent  on  someone  your  deep- 
seated  torturing  apprehension.  The 
root  of  the  matter  was  that  you  would 
be  asked  to  play  at  Grandma's  and 
every  fibre  in  you  recoiled  from  the 
horrid  weekly  ordeal. 

But  old  Bill  was  tooling  you 
smoothly  along  on  the  little  hard  rub- 
ber tires  of  the  canopy  top ;  you  were 
trapped ;  there  was  no  evading  the 
agony.  The  trip,  punctuated  by  many 
bickerings,  and  not  infrequent  ulti- 
matums from  your  mother  on  the 
front  seat,  drew  to  its  close  ;  you  were 
pulling  up  the  long,  linden-shaded 
slope  into  Grandma's  yard.  Past  the 
rusty  cannon,  past  the  woodbine- 
covered  well-house,  into  the  big  musty 
barn !  Your  father  hitched  old  Bill  to 
a  beam,  while  you  scrambled  out  and 
scurried  through  the  barn  corridoi 
ted  i;  -^into  the  kitchen.  The  scent  of  that  big 
sunny  room  poured  over  you  its  fruit) 
anesthesia — a  heavy  blend  of  dried 
apples,  tomato  pickle,  bartlett  pears, 
rose-geraniujns,  and  smoky  wood- 
fires. 


,.Oii 


Soon  other  aunts  and  uncles  would 
drive  leisurely  up  the  yard?  sitting 
stiffly  with  a  constrained  Sunday  air 
;  523lB  in  their  newly  washed  '"democrats". 
Unable  to  escape,  you  would  be  kissed 
and  rekissed  to  your  intense  discom- 
fort. Your  small  cousins  stood  about 


eyeing  you  hopefully.  Shyness  mak- 
ing of  you  a  snob,  you  ignored  them 
completely.  Your  sister,  more  con- 
ciliatory, deigned  to  engage  in  a  mild 
game  of  "tiddley-winks",  adamant  to 
your  nervous  efforts  to  corral  her  and 
lure  her  out-of-doors.  She  sat  near 
Grandma's  dish  of  pink  peppermints 
and  you  saw  that  her  position  was  not 
uncalculated. 

The  relatives  began  to  chatter  and 
laugh ;  the  air-tight  stove  crackled — 
the  big  parlor  simmered  where  the 
sun  came  flooding  in  over  the  cran- 
berry bog.  In  the  low  chair  by  the 
window  sat  Grandma  with  her  white 
shawl  gathered  about  her  shoulders. 
It  was  the  gala  moment  of  the  week 
for  her,  when  the  "boys"  came  home. 
She  sat  listening  intently ;  her  fingers 
trembling,  her  blue  eyes  darting  from 
one  face  to  another.  At  length  they 
fell  on  you  writhing  nervously  on  the 
arm  of  the  sofa. 

"Can't  you  play  a  little  sothin'  for 
Grandma,  Kate?" 

The  black  moment  had  come.  The 
aunts  and  uncles  hushed  up  their  talk 
and  watched  you  expectantly.  You 
made  a  feeble  remonstrance  from  the 
depths  of  despair. 

"I  can't  remember  anything." 

Your  mother  bit  her  lip  and  looked 
away,  but  Grandma  went  on  sweetly. 

''Where's  that  nice  little  ripply 
piece  you  played  last  Sunday?" 

"I  can't  remember  it." 

Your  mother  now  turned  to  you  an 
iron  glance,  and  in  desperation  you 
lurched  to  the  piano.  A  contraction 
seized  your  stomach ;  your  mouth 
went  dry  as  dust,  your  hands  turned 
to  ice.  Your  nose  ran,  but  you  had 
no  handkerchief.  Snuffing  violently 
you  plumped  down  on  the  stool,  and 
pounced  upon  the  keys.  The  arpeggios 
of  Robin's  Return  began  to  slide 
dizzily  from  under  your  fingers. 
Chords,  runs,  trills  darted  away  like 
skating  bugs.  Your  hands  raced  and 
cavorted  ;  lifted  and  fell,  but  you  were 
no  longer  there  to  control  or  restrain 
them.  You  were  drowned  deep  in  a 
slough  of  misery  and  helplessness.  At 
last  you  heard  a  loud  crash.  You 
looked  down  at  the  keys.  You  had 
finished. 


"Bravo,"  cried  Uncle  Will,  making 
his  large  red  hands  clash  like  cymbals. 

"And  all  without  her  notes !" 
chimed  in  Aunt  Sadie  and  Aunt 
Belle. 

"Pretty  smart  that."  Uncle  Chad 
wagged  his  head  like  a  large  spaniel. 

Your  mother  and  father  beamed. 

"That  was  real  nice,  dear."  Grand- 
ma  nodded  approval. 

You  were  sunk  in  wretchedness. 
You  had  played  abominably.  Would 
you  ever  be  able  to  surmount  that 
paralysis  of  sheer  terror? 

But  now  the  attention  had  shifted 
to  the  aunts,  who  were  rustling 
through  piles  of  sheet  music  for  a 
suitable  duet.  Aunt  Belle  had  a  sepul- 
chral church-choir  alto,  but  Aunt 
Sadie's  voice  was  of  a  cheerful  shrill- 
ness that  scissored  the  air,  making 
shivers  run  up  your  back.  "Soft  fell 
the  Dew  of  the  Summer  Night",  rock- 
eted through  piercing  thirds  to  the 
high  b  of  its  climax.  Aunt  Belle 
then  intoned  several  of  her  sacred 
solos,  followed  by  Aunt  Sadie  with  a 
negro  cakewalk.  The  latter  made 
everyone  cough  a  little  uneasily  and 
avert  their  eyes  because  it  was  Sun- 
day. As  a  finale.  Uncle  Chad  was 
persuaded  to  unleash  his  blood-hound 
bass  in  Asleep  in  the  Deep. 

It  was  growing  dark,  and  the  chil- 
dren must  get  home  to  bed. 

"Won't  you  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Joe?" 
Manlike,  your  father  would.  You 
children  were  not  averse  to  glasses  of 
milk,  and  thick  slices  of  Aunt  Belle's 
caramel-frosted  cake. 

"Well,  come  on,  girls,"  said  your 
father  rising  at  last. 

Grandma  accompanied  you  to  the 
barn  to  hold  the  lantern  while  your 
father  backed  out. 

Clump,  clump,  clump — Bill  pushed 
the  light  wagon  into  the  yard.  Big 
stars  like  bunches  of  grapes  hung  over 
the  well-house.  Bundled  in  shawls  and 
blankets  against  the  frosty  fall  air, 
you  and  your  sister  hunched  together 
in  the  back  seat.  The  road  ahead  was 
pitch-black.  No  light  anywhere  but 
the  great  autumn  stars ;  no  sound  but 
the  crickets. 

"Good-night,"  you  called  to  Grand- 
ma's small  white  face  under  the  lan- 
tern.  Another  Sunday  was  over. 

Christine  Turner  Curtis 
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DROLL  DEEDS  IN  DOGPATCH 


From  the  original  flop-eared  "Yel- 
low Kid"  of  the  nineties,  the  comics 
have  now  expanded  into  an  industry 
furnishing  daily  delight  for  hundreds 
of  millions  of  gaping  devotees  and 
incomes  running  over  a  hundred  thou- 
sand rubles  yearly  for  the  more  deft 
and  ingenious  cartoonists.  A  Freud- 
ian analysis  of  them  is  lacking ;  but 
Martin  Sheridan  (who  was  badly 
burned  in  the  Cocoanut  Grove  fire 
and  is  now  with  the  Globe)  published 
last  year  his  "Comics  and  Their  Cre- 
ators," and  articles  on  them  appear 
frequently — from  a  business  angle  as 
in  Fortune,  or  viewing  with  alarm 
their  pernicious  influence  on  our 
youth,  "the  future  backbone  of  the 
republic,"  as  recently  in  the  Atlantic. 
Of  important  American  papers  only 
the  super-austere  Times  remains  dis- 
dainfully aloof  from  their  beguile- 
ments ;  even  the  ascetic  Monitor 
sports  four  rather  tepid  and  inane 
strips  as  its  concession  to  the  uni- 
versal mania. 

Some  sheets  indeed  sell  primarily 
for  their  comics.  These  are  the  little 
New  York  Sunday  tabloids  that  pub- 
lish an  edition  for  the  provinces  that 
appears  the  preceding  Monday  or 
Tuesday  of  each  week.  Apart  from 
their  lavish  comics  these  premature 
journals  consist  mainly  of  articles 
such  as  "Did  Justice  Triumph  in  the 
Case  of  Lorna  Goon,  Who  Won  a 
Divorce  from  Her  Husband  Fritz 
Because  He  Hurled  His  False  Teeth 
at  Her  Each  Morn  Over  the  Coffee- 
cups." 

The  comics  comprise  chiefly  girl, 
adventure,  and  humorous  strips,  and 
address  themselves  to  mental  levels 
running  from  the  depths  of  infantile 
fatuity  to  a  sophistication  approaching 
that  of  the  Bostonian  itself.  Drawing 
varies  likewise  from  the  crude  daub 
to  the  conscientious  academic  tech- 
nique of  "Prince  Valiant,"  the  gloss 
and  glitter  of  Milton  Caniff's  wise- 
cracking and  sexy  "Terry  and  the 
Pirates,"  and  the  robust  caricature  of 
"L'il  Abner." 

The  girl  strips  chronicle  the  ex- 
ploits of  girl  reporters,  aviatrixes,  and 
suchlike.  Needless  to  say,  the  hero- 
ines never  marry  although  they  are 


abundantly  courted.  Fashions  in  fig- 
ures run  to  the  curvaceous  but  not 
profuse — no  Lillian  Russells  or  Mae 
Wests.  The  adventures  of  these  love- 
ly lassies,  though  often  beginning  with 
apparent  disaster,  always  end  with 
the  evildoers  being  marched  off  in 
fetters  to  the  dungeons,  while  the  vic- 
torious maiden  smirks  in  the  back- 
ground as  justice  and  Philistine  mor- 
ality triumph  again.  Perhaps  it  is  this 
invariable  success  which  makes  these 
girls  so  smug  and  humorless ;  or  per- 
haps the  cartoonists  (all  men)  are 
merely  teasing  the  anti-feminists. 
This  latter  speculation  seems  sup- 
ported by  the  frequent  presence  of 
particularly  odious  and  obtuse  male 
rivals  of  the  adventurous  heroines, 
who  may  cause  the  glamorous  dam- 
sels some  alarm  for  a  spell  but  who 
are  always  finally  out  maneuvered 
and  slink  off  in  disgrace  from  the 
scene  of  glory,  thus  serving  further 
to  illustrate  the  profound  truth  that 
the  future  in  America  belongs  to  the 
women. 

Hand-to-hand  combats  often  occur 
in  these  strips  between  the  villainous 
villains  and  the  heroine,  and  Jane 
Arden,  the  demon  girl  reporter  of  the 
Globe,  has  in  particular  developed  her 
jiu-jitsu  to  a  high  point  of  efficiency 
These  struggles,  sometimes  lasting 
two  or  three  days,  are  the  most  in- 
triguing aspect  of  these  strips,  along 
with  the  constant  delight  afforded  by 


contemplation  of  the  well-rounded 
chassis  of  the  main  character,  which 
is  always  drawn  with  loving  care  by 
the  canny  artist. 

Best-known  of  the  adventure  strips 
is,  of  course,  "Superman."  Some  time 
ago  malicious  critics  started  a  cam- 
paign for  his  destruction.  "Super- 
man," they  grumbled,  "is  only  an 
ersatz  hero.  He  never  enters  a  fray 
unless  victory  is  already  assured.  In- 
deed it  is  impossible  for  him  ever  to  j 
lose,  for  his  skin-of-tomorrow  is  im-  J 
penetrable  to  blunderbusses,  and  from  I 
a  bust  on  the  snoot  to  a  billion-volt  i 
electric  shock,  nothing  can  reach  him 
where  he  lives.  He  may  have  been 
frozen  in  ice  or  hypnotized  by  Sven- 
galis,  but  nothing  takes  for  long.  It 
is  in  fact  only  because  of  his  super- 
strength  that  he  still  survives,  for  he 
is  so  stupid  that  he  always  falls  into 
the  snares  set  for  him  by  his  Axis 
foes."  Millions  of  exasperated  read- 
ers signed  cards  pledging  a  nickel  each 
to  pension  the  hero  off ;  but  they  were 
immediately  faced  by  an  equal  num- 
ber of  infuriated  mothers,  who  pointed 
out  that  their  brats  would  positively 
refuse  to  down  any  more  shredded 
wheat  or  spinach  if  Superman,  their 
idol  and  main  incentive  for  living,  ;i 
should  thus  ignobly  meet  his  doom.  .% 
Accordingly  Superman  still  continues  ii 
to  rescue  the  beautiful  but  dumb  Lois  )■ 
Leeds  as  she  is  shoved  down  aban- 
doned wells  or  off  tall  buildings,  to 
foil  our  Axis  enemies,  and  in  between 
exploits  to  beat  his  breast  like  Tarzan 
and  deliver  himself  of  puerile  brag- 
gadocio. 1 

The  most  popular  of  all  the  strips 
is  supposed  to  be  "Blondie."  which 
relates  with  finesse  and  delicacy  the  , 
minor  misadventures  of  Dag\vood  and 
Blondie  Bumstead  and  their  two  little 
chillun — a  typical  lower  middle-class 
American  family.  "Blondie"  has  fur- 
nished the  basis  for  a  long  series  of 
Grade  B  movies  which  are  usually 
well  done  and  quite  funny.  The  strip 
is  well  drawn  and  delightful  in  its 
mild  quiet  humor,  but  can  hardly  com- 
pare with  the  exuberant  fantasy. 
Rabelaisian  spice  and  general  sophis- 
tication of  "L'il  Abner." 

"L'il  Abner"  is  the  best  of  them  all. 
The  hero  is  a  hulking  six-foot  adoles- 
cent— hence  the  sobriquet.  He  lives 
in  Dogpatch  village  in  the  Kentucky  t 
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mountains  with  Pappy  Lucifer  Yo- 
kum,  Mammy  Pansy  Yokum,  and  the 
beloved  family  porker  Salome  Yokum 
("Yokel"  plus  "hokum"  makes  "Yo- 
kum"). Daisy  Mae,  the  beautiful 
blonde  in  the  shack  nearby,  has  been 
languishing  vainly  for  him  for  years, 
but  L'il  Abner  prefers  fishing.  In 
adjacent  Skunk  Hollow  dwell  the 
chief  villains.  Pappy  Scragg  and  his 
two  loathesome  sons ;  and  the  mas- 
sive Earthquake  McGoon. 

Other  figures  of  consequence  are 
the  tubby  Marryin'  Sam,  who  gives 
you  his  ordinary  wedding  for  two 
dollars  or  his  super  de  luxe  wedding, 
to  which  you  must  wear  shoes  and 
park  your  shootin'  irons  outside,  and 
at  which  he  wears  a  clean  shirt,  for 
three  dollars.  There  is  also  the  pic- 
turesque Jones  family,  consisting  so 
far  of  the  general  factotum  "Avail- 
able," the  alluring  "Embraceable,"  the 
unbearable  "Unbearable,"  and  the 
cute  little  "Adorable" — the  latter  hav- 
ing a  close  physical  resemblance  to 
the  late  historian  Edward  Gibbon.  In- 
numerable other  characters  also  flit  in 
and  out,  the  products  of  the  un- 
flagging inspiration  of  Al  Capp,  the 
genius  who  draws  the  strip. 

It  is  true  that  Capp  does  not  always 
play  quite  fair  with  his  readers.  His 
episodes  are  sometimes  too  fantastic 
and  his  solutions  too  arbitrary.  But 
the  true  connoisseur  reads  his  strip 
less  for  the  official  plot  than  for  the 
racy  details  and  the  stream  of  inci- 
dental gags.  Capp's  Dogpatch  inter- 
iors sparkle  with  the  abundant  real- 
istic detail  of  the  old  Dutch  masters ; 
he  is  at  the  top  of  his  form  when 
Pansy  is  giving  Lucifer  and  Salome 
their  monthly  bath  in  the  family  round 
tin  tub  out  on  the  grass,  cleaning  out 
Lucifer's  ears,  and  paring  his  toe- 
nails— the  slivers  from  which  are 
faithfully  depicted  with  Zola-esque 
realism  flying  into  Salome's  eyes. 
Capp  has  also  certain  favorite  gags 
and  situations  which  constitute  a  spe- 
cial sign  language  between  him  and 
the  constant  reader — e.g.  a  character 
will  wind  up  an  explanation  naively 
with  "As  any  fool  kin  plainly  see — 
:^e?"  or,  in  a  variant,  "As  any  fool 
kin  plainly  see."  "AH  see!"  Latterly 
he  writes  merely  "As  any  fool  kin 
plainly  see,"  relying  on  the  well- 
trained  reader  to  supply  the  chorus. 


"Might  as  well  enjoy  ourselves  while  we  wait  for  the  tow  car! " 


Capp  often  uses  his  strip  for  take- 
offs  on  fellow-cartoonists.  Once  L'il 
Abner  suddenly  developed  the  ability 
to  fly  thru  the  air  and  set  off  on  some 
burlesque  Superman  adventures.  Re- 
cently Chester  Gould's  "Dick  Tracy," 
the  most  popular  of  the  detective 
strips,  has  taken  an  elaborate  razzing 
from  "Lester  Gooch's"  "Fearless 
Fosdick."  Tracy  had  laid  low  an  Axis 
saboteur  called  "Prune  Face."  Fos- 
dick annihilated  "Bomb  Face."  Then, 
in  one  of  the  loftiest  flights  of  his 
genius,  Capp  introduced  "Stone 
Face,"  who  contrary  to  the  basic  ax- 
iom that  "A  comic  strip  hero  never 
dies — he  can't  die !"  murdered  the 
captive  Fosdick  by  clunking  him  on 
the  head  with  his  stone  noddle.  Capp 
then  solemnly  showed  two  coroners 
bending  over  the  prostrate  Fosdick 
and  pronouncing  him  dead  as  a  had- 
dock. 

This  impishness  once  got  Capp 
into  trouble.  He  had  run  two  or  three 
Sunday  parodies  of  "Gone  with  the 
Wind,"  with  Dogpatch  as  Charleston, 
L'il  Abner  as  Rhett  Butler,  Daisy 
Mae  as  Scarlett  O'Hara,  etc.  Marga- 
ret Mitchell's  lawyer  thereupon  in- 
formed the  facetious  Capp  that 
inasmuch  as  he  had  used  the  exact 


name  of  the  book,  he  (or  his  syndi- 
cate) was  liable  to  a  dollar  fine  for 
each  copy  of  each  paper  containing 
the  burlesque.  The  matter  blew  over 
with  a  sulky  apology  from  Capp, 
through  Pansy  Yokum  as  his  mouth- 
piece, declaring  that  as  the  sensitive 
feelings  of  certain  people  seemed  to 
have  been  hurt,  regrets  were  offered 
for  the  sorrow  that  had  been  caused. 

Even  the  sage  need  not  despise  the 
comics.  Few  of  us  are  so  sedate  as 
not  to  find  something  in  them ;  prop- 
erly interpreted  they  are  a  guide  to  the 
frustrations  and  aspirations  of  our 
flaming  youth  and  many  of  their  par- 
ents ;  as  ambassadors  of  goodwill 
broad  they  are — or  were — probably 
more  potent  than  much  of  our  fre- 
quently reactionary  official  policy — 
e.g.  in  North  Africa — has  beeen.  To 
the  harassed  mortal  immersed  in  a 
sordid  atmosphere  and  petty  cares 
they  afford  a  brief  respite  into  a 
Never  Never  Land  where  he  too  can 
strut  and  prance  with  the  best,  where 
gals  as  luscious  as  Rita  Hayworth 
and  Dona  Drake  pant  for  a  taste  of 
his  virile  lips,  and  his  foes  always  bite 
the  dust  at  last  in  shameful  and  utter 
defeat. 

Herbert  Berm.\n 
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Tohy  Ellen  Mayman,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Aaron  Mayman  of 
Stoneham,  Massachusetts. 


David  Knoniton,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Lewis  KnovuUon  of  Melrose, 
Massachusetts. 


Photos  by  Bradford  Locl^e 


Raymond  Stebbins,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Raymond  F.  Stebbins 
of  Maiden,  Massachusetts. 


Marsha  Zaltman,  daughter  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Simon  Zaltman  of 
Stoneham,  M assachusetts. 


'Stephen  Haskell,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  H.  Haskell  of  Reading, 
Massachusetts. 


Andreu-  Cornwall,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  E.  Cornwall  of 
W  in  Chester,  Massachusetts. 
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LOVE  IS  A  MALADY 


I'D  forgotten  how  it  was  we  got  to 
talking.  Probably  we  were  both  feel- 
ing that  vague  pointlessness  you  get 
when  you  have  several  hours  to  kill 
in  a  strange  city  and  home  is  a  long 
ways  off. 

I'd  stopped  in  one  place  that  looked 
a  little  more  cheerful  than  the  others, 
partly  for  a  beer  and  partly  because 
bars  are  sociable  places  with  argu- 
ments usually  going  on  to  take  your 
mind  off  yourself. 

An\  way,  a  tall  thin  corporal  with 
sandy  hair  was  sitting  alongside  and 
we  got  to  chinning.  I  learned  his  name 
was  Chase  and  he'd  been  in  the  serv- 
ice six  months.  As  usual  in  such 
cases  it  turned  out  we  had  a  couple 
of  mutual  acquaintances  and  that 
made  us  feel  chummy. 

We  were  in  the  middle  of  the  third 
beer  when  he  fished  a  photograph  out 
of  his  pocket.  "What  do  you  think 
of  her?"  he  said. 

I  took  out  the  picture  and  studied 
it.  The  girl  in  it  was  blonde  and 
smiling  and  average  pretty,  and  was 
posed  holding  a  bunch  of  flowers  with 
a  corner  of  a  white  bungalow  as  a 
background.  I'd  seen  thousands  of 
pictures  like  it. 

I  put  plenty  of  approval  into  my 
voice.  "She's  all  right,"  I  told  him. 
"Your  girl  ?" 

"She  used  to  be,"  he  said.  "Not 
any  more.  We  broke  up  a  couple  of 
months  before  I  went  in  the  service." 
Then  he  became  quite  pensive  for  a 
long  time.  I  said  nothing  and  attended 
to  the  beer. 

"Honestly  the  whole  thing's  cock- 
eyed," he  said  finally.  "I  used  to  lie 
awake  for  hours  trying  to  puzzle  it 
out.  I  finally  did  but  I  don't  know 
as  you'd  believe  me  if  I  told  you." 

He  looked  at  me  so  solemnly  I 
couldn't  help  but  believe  him,  and  told 
him  so.  Encouraged,  he  went  on,  talk- 
ing very  rapidly  and  earnestly  and 
now  and  then  making  a  little  nervous 
gesture  with  his  hand. 

'T  was  a  pharmacist  before  I  got  in 
the  service.  That's  how  I  met  Muriel, 
she  used  to  come  in  now  and  then  for 
a  soda,  and  we  got  to  talking  one  day 
and  made  a  date  for  that  night.  We 
went  to  a  show.  I  remember  it  verv 


well,  it  was  How  Green  Was  My 
Valley.  It  was  a  swell  picture  though 
Muriel  didn't  think  much  of  it. 

"After  that  we  started  going 
steady.  We  went  together  for  eight 
•months  and  you  could  no  more  de- 
scribe those  eight  months  than  you 
could  describe  a  rainbow  to  a  blind 
man.  It  was  Paradise.  Every  min- 
ute we  could  spare  we  were  together. 
Nobody  was  ever  an)-  happier  than  we 
were. 

"Now,  here's  something  funny.  It's 
one  of  the  funny  things  that  made 
the  whole  business  so  hard  to  under- 
stand at  first.  We  didn't  have  a  damn 
thing  in  common  !  Not  one.  For  in- 
stance, though  I  don't  claim  to  be 
erudite  or  anything,  nevertheless  I'm 
what  they  call  the  pipe  and  book  type, 
only  I  don't  smoke  a  pipe,  only  ciga- 
rettes. What  I  mean  is,  I'd  like  to 
spend  an  evening  in  an  armchair 
reading.  That's  my  idea  of  a  good 
time. 

"Muriel  isn't  that  way  at  all.  I 
doubt  if  Muriel  ever  r^ad  a  book  in 
her  Hfe,  outside  of  school.  It's  not 
that  she  isn't  bright,  she  just  gets  no 
kick  out  of  those  things.  All  she  ever 
reads  is  confessions  magazines — stuff 
like  that.  She  won't  even  read  a  news- 
paper unless  someone's  got  them- 
selves murdered  or  divorced.  All  she 
ever  cared  about  was  dressing  up  and 
going  to  dances. 

"You  would  probably  say,  there  arc 
two  people  who  are  entirely  unsuited 
for  one  another.  They'll  make  each 
other  miserable.  But  you'd  be  wrong. 
That's  what  makes  it  so  odd.  We 
were  absolutely  dissimilar  and  it 
didn't  make  a  damn  bit  of  difference. 
When  we  started  going  together  I 


brought  her  over  a  couple  of  my  fa- 
vorite books  to  read — David  Copper- 
field  and  something  by  Balzac.  She 
never  read  them.  I  didn't  care.  And 
when  I  told  her  I  hated  dances  she 
just  stopped' going.  When  we  were 
apart  we  were  miserable  and  when  we 
were  together  we  were  happy.  That's 
all  there  was  to  it. 

"If  I  told  you  the  silly  things  we 
did  and  how  happy  they  made  us  feel 
you'd  say  we  were  both  crazy.  Some- 
times I'd  go  over  to  her  house  and 
she  would  have  baked  a  little  cake  or 
pie  or  something  for  me  and  I'd  feel 
so  touched  and  grateful  it  hurt.  And 
sometimes  I'd  buy  some  silly  little 
present  for  her,  like  a  woolly  toy  dog 
for  instance,  things  like  that,  having 
no  value  except  sentimental,  and  it 
would  make  her  so  happy  she'd  cry. 

"Her  father  was  a  disagreeable  old 
character  and  a  tightwad,  but  every 
now  and  then  he'd  loosen  up  enough 
to  take  her  mother  out  for  an  eve- 
ning. When  that  happened  Muriel 
and  I  would  stay  home  and  spend  a 
quiet  evening  together.  She'd  talk 
nothing  but  gossip  she'd  picked  up 
during  the  day  concerning  people  I 
didn't  know  or  care  about  and  I'd  be 
interested  as  hell  just  because  it  was 
her  that  was  telling  it.  And  I'd  tell 
her  of  some  book  or  magazine  piece 
I'd  read  and  she'd  listen  and  be  ab- 
sorbed because  /  was  talking.  It 
doesn't  make  sense  perhaps,  but  that's 
how  it  was. 

"Sometimes  we  wouldn't  talk  at  all, 
we'd  sit  there  all  evening  with  our 
arms  around  each  other  and  say  noth- 
ing and  be  happy  anyway. 

"Of  course  we  planned  to  get  mar- 
ried as  soon  as  I  was  earning  enough 
to  afford  it.  We'd  plan  the  home  we'd 
have  and  what  it  would  look  like  and 
what  we'd  do  to  fix  it  up.  When  we 
went  for  a  walk  we'd  notice  the 
houses  we  passed  and  like  some,  and 
plan  how  we'd  make  ours  better. 

"It  went  on  like  that  for  eight 
months.  Nobody  could  understand 
what  we  saw  in  each  other.  All  my 
friends  told  me  I'd  be  miserable  with 
her,  and  her  friends  said  the  same, 
but  they  were  wrong,  we  were  awful- 
ly happy. 

"Finally  we'd  saved  up  some 
ninney  and  it  looked  like  I'd  get  a 
raise  soon,  so  we  could  get  married. 
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when  I  noticed  that  Muriel  was  be- 
ginning to  change.  At  first  it  was 
nothing  you  could  put  your  finger  on, 
it  was  subtle  and  I  sensed  it  without 
knowing  why,  but  it  was  there  just 
the  same. 

"Now  and  then  she'd  call  me  up 
and  break  a  date.  She'd  say  she 
wasn't  feeling  well.  And  when  we  did 
go  out  together  it  was  somehow  dif- 
ferent. Nothing  definite.  Nothing  we 
could  speak  of  and  talk  over. 

"We  took  to  going  out  with  other 
couples — double  dates.  That  would 
relieve  the  tension  between  us  for  a 
while  but  when  we  were  alone  again 
it  would  come  back.  We'd  sit  quietly 
together,  but  it  was  a  diflPerent  kind 
of  quietness  than  we'd  been  used  to. 
Moody  and  kind  of  awkward. 

"It's  hard  to  explain  how  you  can 
sense  these  things.  Have  you  ever 
gone  into  a  room  when  they've  been 
fighting,  and  everyone's  nice  and  po- 
lite, and  natural  enough  too,  because 
you're  there,  but  you  know  there's 
something  wrong — you  can  sense  it? 
Well,  it  was  like  that. 

"When  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  more 
I'd  ask  her  if  anything  was  the  mat- 
ter. She'd  always  say  no.  Of  course 
I  knew  there  was. 

"Things  dragged  along  like  that  for 
quite  a  time.  Now  and  then  we'd 
have  a  few  romantic  moments  that 
barrier  that  was  growing  between  us. 
But  they'd  pass,  and  the  barrier  or 
whatever  you'd  call  it  would  be  back. 

"Well,  sooner  or  later  it  had  to 
happen.  One  night  I  told  her  I  knew 
something  was  wrong  and  I  wanted 
to  know  what.  And  then  she  told  me 
she  didn't  want  to  marry  me  and 
didn't  give  a  damn  for  me  and  didn't 
even  want  to  see  me  any  more.  I 
asked  her  if  there  was  anyone  else  and 
she  said  no,  she  was  just  sick  of  me. 

"When  I  left  her  I  was  damn  near 
crying.  I  didn't  go  home  all  night. 
I'd  walk  awhile  and  then  I'd  sit  down 
somewhere,  in  the  park  or  down  by 
the  riverbank  and  try  to  understand 
what  had  happened.  It  didn't  make 
sense.  I  felt  like  I'd  swallowed  some- 
thing troublesome,  like  a  big  hunk 
of  peanut  butter  that  had  lodged  way 
down  in  my  throat.  Women  say  they 
feel  better  when  they've  had  a  good 
cry.  I  know  what  they  mean.  Only 
they  can  cry  and  I  couldn't. 


"You  can't  imagine  how  I  felt.  No 
one  can.  I  was  all  sick  inside.  And 
here's  a  funny  thing,  too — people  al- 
ways speak  of  being  sick  at  heart, 
and  that  shows  they  haven't  experi- 
enced the  emotion,  because  I  felt  sick 
to  my  stomach.  Honest.  Just  as  if 
someone  was  doing  something  terrible 
to  my  insides. 

"We  all  hate  to  accept  finality  and 
for  days  I  couldn't  believe  what  had 
happened.  I'd  wake  up  in  the  morn- 
ing with  the  feeling  it  had  been  a 
dream.  For  an  instant  I'd  feel  all 
right  and  then  I'd  know  it  wasn't  a 
dream  and  that  lousy  feeling  would 
come  back  to  my  stomach. 

"You  see,  Muriel  had  been  my  goal. 
All  my  plans  and  hopes  for  the  future 
had  been  built  around  her.  Now  it 
was  over  and  I  didn't  have  a  goal  any 
more.  I  had  no  plans.  I  just  kept 
going  out  of  habit. 

"I  tried  to  get  her  back  of  course. 
I  went  to  her  and  told  her  I  couldn't 
get  along  without  her,  and  whatever 
I'd  done  I  was  sorry  and  would  make 
it  up  to  her  and  all  that  stuf¥.  I 
crawled.  I  was  ashamed  but  pride 
didn't  matter,  I  wanted  her  back,  that 
was  all  I  cared  about. 

"It  didn't  do  any  good.  She  was 
cold  and  distant  and  even  cruel.  She 
didn't  care  if  I  was  miserable.  She'd 
lost  all  feeling  toward  me  and  I  just 
annoyed  her. 


"For  a  long  time  I  was  puzzled  and 
very  miserable.  I'm  still  pretty  miser- 
able but  I'm  not  puzzled  any  more. 
I  understand  what  happened  now,  and 
know  that  in  time  I'll  not  be  so  un- 
happy. 

"You  see,  Muriel  and  I  were  vic- 
tims of  a  disease.  Do  you  understand 
what  I  mean  ?  That's  all  love  is — just 
a  disease  people  catch.  Maybe  it's 
even  caused  by  germs.  Maybe  some- 
day some  scientist  will  discover  the 
Love  Virus. 

"It  probably  seems  funny  to  you  at 
first,  thinking  of  love  in  that  way.  but 
what  other  explanation  is  there? 
Thousands  of  people  fall  in  love  every 
day.  They  fall  in  love  with  people 
who  are  homely  or  mean  or  crooked 
or  even  worse.  It  doesn't  make  any 
difference  what  kind  of  people  are 
concerned,  if  conditions  are  right  and 
their  resistance  is  low  they'll  fall  in 
love.  Why,  some  people  see  each 
other  every  day  for  years  and  pay 
no  particular  attention,  then  all  at 
once  they  are  in  love.  They  are 
healthy  enough,  but  eventually  comes 
a  time  when  they're  nervous  and  tired 
and  overworked  and  the  germs  get  the 
upper  hand  and  they  succumb. 

"Love  acts  like  a  disease.  There's 
nothing  voluntary  about  it.  Nobody 
falls  in  love  because  they  want  to  any 
more  than  they  get  pneumonia  or  ty- 
phoid fever  because  they  want  to. 
And  look  at  the  way  it  aflFects  people ! 
Their  judgment  is  all  shot,  they  can 
think  only  of  one  thing.  They  are 
sick  only  they  don't  know  it. 

."So  once  that  became  clear  to  me 
I  felt  better.  I  realized  that  Muriel 
and  I  had  been  sick  and  now  she'd 
gotten  over  it.  It  so  happened  that 
she  got  well  before  I  did,  but  it's  onl\ 
a  question  of  time  before  the  sickness 
leaves  me  and  I'll  be  healthy  again, 
though  of  course  there  may  be  certain 
after-effects  such  as  are  apt  to  come 
with  any  disease." 

He  sat  silent  for  a  few  minutes, 
glumly  studying  his  glass  as  though 
it  was  a  medical  thermometer.  After 
a  while,  he  smiled. 

"Maybe,"  he  said  matter-of-factly. 
"maybe  the  germ  belongs  in  the  re- 
curring malaria  class.  Maybe  I  ought 
to  tell  those  research  men  to  look 
there." 

Bartlett  Gould 
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NORTHEAS1  A 


Engines  are  removed  to  be 
taken  apart  and  recon- 
ditioned thoroughly. 


After  engines  are  removed 
from  fuselage,  the  wings 
are  checked  dawn  to  every 
last  rivet. 


Do  airliners  ever  wear  out?  To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  the 
answer  is  NO.  If  this  seems  puzzling  to  those  of  us  who  are 
accustomed  to  seeing  womout  automobiles  piled  high  in  junk 
yards,  we  have  only  to  look  behind  the  scenes  of  Northeast  Air- 
lines Maintenance  shop  for  the  logical  explanation.  Here, 
engines  and  parts  of  all  Northeast's  big  21-passenger  Douglas 
planes  undergo  a  thorough  inspection  every  few  hundred  flying 
hours.  And  after  ever>'  650  hours  of  flying  time,  these  giant 
airliners  are  completely  overhauled. 


All  control  lines  and  operations  are 
checked  and  tested  by  the  Mainte- 
nance crew. 


AIRLINES 


Even  the  propellers  are  taken 
apart  and  put  thru  a  rigid 
inspection. 


Control  surfaces  are 
checked  for  operation  and 
alignment. 


The  plane  is  literally  "taken  apart".  Every  item  of  equipment 
is  checked  and  re-checked  carefully.  Worn  out  units  are  replaced 
or  put  aside  to  be  rebuilt  and  reconditioned  for  future  use.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  when  the  big  airliners  are  rolled  out 
from  the  Maintenance  shop  after  a  complete  overhaul,  they  are 
as  "good  as  new".  This  means,  in  terms  of  public  safety,  that 
every  one  of  Northeast's  airliners  have  been  given  the  best  in- 
spection and  attention  that  can  be  given.  It  means,  too,  that 
tiNortheast  is  alert  to  passenger  protection  "from  the  ground  up". 


Tires,  tfheels  and  hydraulic  landing 
\gear  equipment  is  completely  over- 
Ihauled  at  the  same  time. 
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YES,  WE  HAVE  NO  SOCIETY 


Like  bananas,  rubber,  and  other  ex- 
otic luxuries,  society,  in  its  secondary 
connotation  of  "the  fashionable  por- 
tion of  a  community",  is  a  war  casu- 
alty. Scan  the  social  sections  of  your 
local  news-sheet,  and  you'll  find  the 
colonel's  lady  and  Susie  O'Grady 
photoed  side  by  side,  be  it  an  engage- 
ment, wedding,  or  birth — all  of  which 
follow  each  other  these  days  in  quick 
succession  and,  fortunately,  in  that 
order. 

If  the  society  editors  relied  on  cov- 
erage of  purely  social  functions  to  fill 
their  columns,  they  would  be  out  of  a 
job;  for  social  functions,  except  in 
simple  gathering  of  friendly  comming- 
ling, are  practically  nil.  War  relief 
benefits  have  taken  their  place,  and 
social  functions  notable  as  news  are 
motivated  by  local  or  national  needs. 
No  benefit  would  be  a  success  if  it  re- 
lied solely  on  the  patronage  of  the 
400.  Today  it  has  become  the  4,000. 
Class  distinctions  have  broken  down. 
Committees  for  the  innumerable  and 
necessary  relief  benefits  are  composed 
of  all  the  willing  workers  in  a  com- 
munity ;  and  society,  therefore,  has 
assumed  its  better  connotation  of 
"association  in  social  relationship  or 
fellowship".  And  we'll  venture  to 
predict  that  it's  a  democratic  change 
which  will  outlast  the  duration. 

Of  the  usual  social  potpourri,  the 
summer  has  been  as  barren  as  the  dust 
bowl,  barring  notes  of  the  resort  ho- 
tels on  the  North  and  South  Shores, 
the  Cape,  the  White  Mountains,  and 
along  the  Maine  coast.  True,  the 
stream-lined  "mountaineer"-  of  the 
B.  &  M.  R.R.  made  its  first  trip  of 
the  season  to  the  hills,  via  Crawford 
Notch,  to  Whitefield,  Littleton,  and 
Bethlehem,  on  June  25th,  with  all 
seats  reserved ;  but  it  carried  vaca- 
tionists to  spots  to  which  gas  ration- 
ing prohibited  journeying  by  auto- 
mobile. 

The  most  popular  gathering  at  the 
Myopia  Hunt  Club  has  been  the 
Thursday  evening  buffet  suppers ; 
and  Sunday  luncheons  have  been  a 
"gala"  occasion  at  the  Eastern  Yacht 
Club.  The  Cohasset  and  Hingham 
Yacht  clubs  have  carried  on,  with 
members  pedaling  bicycles,  for  the 
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most  part,  from  home  to  club  festivi- 
ties. Even  the  shoe  situation  made  the 
headlines  at  a  Hingham  Yacht  Club 
dance,  when  pretty  members  of  the 
young  set  (among  them,  Madeline 
Miller,  Janice  Thaxter,  Maizie  Wam- 
baugh.  Marguerite  Boss,  Julie  Day, 
Peggy  Blackmur,  Marjorie  Locke, 
Lee  and  Ellen  Hatch,  and  Barbara 
Wise),  danced  barefoot.  The  club's 
Commodore,  Richard  Blackmur,  and 
his  wife — residents  of  Hingham — 
even  went  so  far  as  to  rent  a  week- 
end house  at  Crow  Point,  a  stone's 
throw  from  the  club,  to  superintend 
club  activities  without  breaking  gaso- 
line bans  to  do  it. 

The  usual  annual  summer  fairs 
were  held,  but  these,  again,  are  bene- 
fits for  local  institutions.  Otherwise, 
the  highspots  of  the  summer  social 
season  have  included  the  Lotus  Festi- 
val for  United  China  Relief  at  the 
Copley-Plaza  in  Boston ;  Tribute  to 
Russia  Day ;  the  Ladies  Dog  Club 
Show  in  Chestnut  Hill,  benefiting 
Dogs  for  Defense,  Inc. ;  the  annual 
cruise  for  the  benefit  of  the  New  Eng- 
land Hospital  for  Women  and  Chil- 
dren, which  this  season  took  the  form 


of  a  week-end  in  Nantucket ;  and  the 
opening  of  several  service  centers — 
among  them  the  USO  center  opened 
for  women  in  the  WAC,  WAVES, 
SPARS,  and  Marines,  at  the  Boston 
YWCA  on  June  27  ;  the  Trinity  Place 
Officers  Club  at  the  University  Club, 
opened  for  both  men  and  women  in 
the  service ;  and  a  new  servicemen's 
center  at  Plymouth. 

Throughout  the  communities  of 
Greater  Boston,  the  women  whose 
names  have  graced  the  social  pages 
and  Boston's  Social  Register,  have 
been  uniting  with  their  less  privileged 
sisters  to  aid  the  war  effort  as  Nurse's 
Aides,  Red  Cross  workers,  air  raid 
wardens,  victory  gardeners,  and  com- 
munity canners.  Many,  like  Mrs. 
William  Tudor  Gardiner,  are  taking 
courses  in  cooking,  food  planning, 
with  an  eye  to  necessary  vitamin  con- 
tent, and  point  rationing.  They  are 
doing  their  own  housework,  and  gain- 
ing an  intimate  knowledge  of  that 
cosy  and  savory  annex,  the  kitchen. 
Mrs.  Charles  W.  Greenough  of  Dover 
is  doing  all  the  work  entailed  in  run- 
ning her  farm.  There  is  no  tractor  on 
her  place,  and  if  the  family  wants  to 
go  somewhere  one  of  the  horses  is 
harnessed  to  a  buggy.   Mrs.  Green- 


"Remember,  Miss  Heathsup,  you're  only  a  Nurse's  Aide,  not  a  nurse! 


"Now  let's  see  you  hit  the  dirt  the  way 
Pvt.  Sawyer  did. " 

•  • 


ough  can  manage  the  milking  of  cows, 
killing  of  chickens,  running  a  smoke 
house,  and  all  the  other  what-have- 
yous  of  a  self-sustaining  estate  as 
easily  as  she  handled  the  gold  spoon 
that  greeted  her  birth. 

As  we  have  covered  the  highways 
and  by-ways  of  Greater  Boston,  we 
have  been  interested  to  note  that  it  is 
the  so-called  "upper  classes"  which 
have  most  meticulously  observed  the 
ban  against  the  use  of  essential  gaso- 
line for  pleasure  driving.  Those  cars 
which  are  quite  obviously  on  pleasure 
trips  have  carried  B  and  C  stickers, 
and  their  passengers  were  definitely 
not  of  the  400.  Horses,  whose  blood 
is  as  blue  as  their  owners',  have  been 
harnessed  to  buggies.  Capt.  (USA) 
and  Mrs.  Standish  Bradford  drive 
about  the  North  Shore  in  a  horse- 
drawn  vehicle ;  and  at  a  recent  dinner 
party  which  they  hosted,  the  invita- 
tions carried  the  stipulation  that 
guests  must  arrive  by  buggy,  bicycle, 
or  on  foot.  Kay  Winthrop,  of  the 
same  shore,  rode  horseback  to  a  din- 
ner party,  her  dinner  dress  hiked 
about  her  waist.  Miss  Eleanora 
Sears,  when  she's  not  walking,  drives 
a  phaeton  drawn  by  a  hackney  pony. 
Lt.  (USNR)  and  Mrs.  Richard  Pres- 
ton pull  up  at  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club 
in  a  horse-drawn  buggy  ;  and  Fearing 
Pratt,  Hingham's  number  one  bach- 
elor, hired  a  hayrack  to  transport 
guests  to  and  from  a  Hingham  Yacht 
Club  dance. 

Bicycles  have  become  as  popular 
as  junior's  scooter.  Edward  A. 
Weeks,  Jr.,  popular  editor  of  the  At- 
lantic Monthly,  pedals  about  the 
North  Shore,  and  Mrs.  Weeks  has 
her  bicycle,  too.  Mrs.  Augustus  Put- 
nam, Mrs.  Nathaniel  Simpkins  and 
her  sister.  Miss  Alice  Thorndike,  ride 
their  bicycles  into  Beverly  Farms  for 
their  mail  and  papers,  and  use  the 
same  two-wheelers  for  carrying  on 
their  various  war  and  charitable  activ- 
ities. Mary  Curtis  pedals  about  the 
North  Shore  stimulating  interest  in 
community  canning;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Charles  R.  L.  Sturgis  bicycle  to  din- 
ner parties ;  and  Mrs.  Harold  Chali- 
foux,  in  a  pale  green  frock  with 
matching  hat,  was  glimpsed  recently 
pedaling  aroiind  Beverly  Cove  on  a 
bicycle  of  the  same  color.  The  Tully 
Wises  of  Hingham  took  their  bicycles 


with  them  on  a  vacation  jaunt  to  Nan- 
tucket. 

Hand  in  hand  with  their  elders,  the 
younger  set  is  throwing  its  will  and 
energy  into  the  war  effort,  and  par- 
t  i  e  s  are  definitely  a  haphazard 
issue.  Debutantes  in  overalls  are 
punching  time  clocks  on  the  assembly 
lines  along  with  the  maids  who  once 
brought  them  their  breakfasts.  Debuts 
of  the  summer  "little  season"  were 
few.  Those  which  took  place  were 
simple  affairs  and  usually  made  joint- 
ly by  two  or  three  debutantes.  The 
Junior  League  of  Boston,  instead  of 
waiting  until  the  fall  to  elect  its  new 
provisional  members,  elected  them  in 
June,  so  that  the  initiates  might  do 
their  intensive  volunteer  training  in 
the  summer  vacation  period  along 
with  their  volunteer  war  jobs  of  bond 
selling.  Red  Cross  activities,  hospital 
work,  and  land  labor.  Many  of  the 
debutantes  are  plane  spotting  at  the 
Information  Center.  Betty  Sowles, 
debutante  daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Homer  C.  Sowles  of  Newton  Center, 
is  filling  her  time  between  graduation 
from  Beaver  Country  Day  School  and 
her  enrollment  this  fall  at  Bradford 
Junior  College,  by  working  as  a  wel- 
der in  a  defense  plant  in  Cambridge. 
Debutante  Margaret  Dunham,  daugh- 
ter of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dows  Dunham 
of  Jamaica  Plain,  is  working  on  a 
victory  farm  in  upper  New  York 


state,  and  will  be  the  healthier  for  it 
when  she  enters  Sarah  Lawrence  Col- 
lege in  the  fall.  Pretty  Joan  Titcomb, 
daughter  of  the  Albert  C.  Titcombs 
of  Lime  street,  Boston,  and  Hope 
Noyes,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Lawrence 
Shields  of  Berkeley  street — both  grad- 
uates of  Beaver  and  degs  of  the  cur- 
rent season — have  completed  Nurse's 
Aide  courses  this  summer,  Joan  at  the 
Deaconess  and  Hope  at  the  Children's 
Hospital.  Augusta  Wolcott,  debutante 
daughter  of  the  Oliver  Wolcotts,  is 
foregoing  the  festivities  of  a  coming- 
out  season  and  is  working  on  her  fam- 
ily's farm  at  Hamilton  this  summer, 
doing  hospital  work  in  Beverly  with 
plans  for  taking  a  regular  Nurse's 
Aide  course  this  fall,  and  in  addition 
spends  every  Tuesday  supervising 
twelve  lively  youngsters  who  gather 
at  the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  outing 
classes. 

Winning  the  war  is  the  paramount 
aim  of  all  classes,  upper  or  lower ;  and 
in  factories  or  on  the  farms,  in  the 
WAC,  WAVES,  SPARS  or  Ma- 
rines, the  hospitals,  relief  agencies, 
or  in  their  homes,  the  women  of  the 
community  are  uniting  in  a  common 
purpose.  Susie  O'Grady  or  the  col- 
onel's lady,  they  are  all  behind  the 
boys  at  the  front.  They  all  fly  a  com- 
mon banner — a  service  flag  in  the 
window,  many  bearing  a  golden  star. 

Natalie  Gordon 
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ANNOUNCERS'  t 

^^C^ITHOUT  scrambling  statistics  too 
much,  it  would  be  safe  to  say  that 
90%  of  the  listening  audience  has  at 
one  time  or  another  leaned  back  com- 
fortably in  an  easy  chair  and  said, 

"What  a  soft  job  being  a  radio  an- 
nouncer !" 

Maybe  yes,  maybe  no.  The  special 
school  for  announcers,  started  in 
January  1943  at  WEEI,  offers  the 
key  to  the  answer.  More  than  1000 
potential  announcers  have  been  audi- 
tioned since  the  beginning  of  the 
school,  and  only  20  have  been  con- 
sidered the  right  material  for  training. 

This  exclusiveness  is  not  due  to  the 
fact  that  Arthur  Edes,  Emerson  Col- 
lege professor  and  gentleman  in 
charge  of  the  Announcers'  School, 
happens  to  like  the  way  the  candi- 
dates part  their  hair  or  smile  at  the 
microphone.  It  is  due  entirely  to  the 
rigid  requirements  of  announcing. 
For  example,  while  auditions  are  be- 
ing given,  the  potential  announcer  is 
suddenly  asked  his  name  and  address. 
It  would  surprise  you  to  find  how  few 
click  back  with  the  proper  answer. 

There  are  many  other  speech  de- 
fects, regional  accents,  and  personal 
idiosyncrasies  which  keep  the  men 
from  qualifying.  Because  you  have 
a  pleasant  telephone  voice,  don't 
dream  of  turning  announcer  over- 
night. The  microphone  is  much  more 
sensitive  than  the  phone,  and  a  lurk- 
ing lisp  will  boom  through  the  ozone, 
garnering  laughs,  if  the  voice  has  not 
been  tested  and  trained  beforehand. 

WEEI's  school  for  announcers  was 
started  to  meet  the  drastic  inroads  of 
the  Selective  Service  Act.  Through- 
out the  country,  the  network  stations 
were  losing  announcers  and  teclmical 
men  so  fast  that  station  managers 
were  afraid  to  come  in  mornings  and 
count  the  losses.  Something  drastic 
was  in  order.  After  all,  a  radio  sta- 
tion can't  stop  in  the  middle  of  a 
broadcasting  day  and  say, 

"Pardon  me,  we  just  lost  the  engi- 
neer to  the  Draft  Board.  See  you  to- 
morrow." 

Harold  S.  Fellows,  far-sighted 
and  practical  head  of  WEEI,  watched 
the  larger  network  stations  absorb  his 
best  men.  Because  there  was  no  alter- 


:H00L  at  WEEI 

native,  he  turned  to  the  smaller  sta- 
tions and  hired  the  best  of  the  avail- 
able announcing  talent.  This,  however, 
did  not  please  him.  It  seemed  unfair 
to  put  the  smaller  stations  in  that 
position.  Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul, 
as  it  were. 

The  solution  to  the  problem  was 
not  easy  to  find.  It  had  to  be  a  solu- 
tion which  would  benefit  the  larger 
and  the  smaller  stations  equally.  It 
had  to  meet  the  test  of  progress  and 
cooperation,  two  essentials  for  healthy 
growth.  The  answer  which  Mr.  Fel- 
lows found  is  one  which  works  for 
the  greater  good  as  well  as  for  effi- 
ciency— a  school  for  announcers. 


HAROLD  S.  FELLOWS 


The  idea  was  not  completely  new. 
Both  NBC  and  CBS  have  their  own 
schools  in  New  York  where  the  final 
polish  is  applied  to  the  announcers' 
training.  But  for  a  regional  network 
station  to  start  its  own  school  was  and 
is  somctliing  definitely  new. 

The  details  were  worked  out  quick- 
ly and  efficiently.  Promotional  pieces 
were  mailed  to  the  smaller  stations ; 
announcements  were  made  wherever 
])otential  material  might  be  found ; 
and  auditions  were  begim.  When  the 
first  school  started  in  January,  600 
men  had  been  auditioned  at  the  rate 
of  125  a  night,  and  only  20  were  con- 
sidered by  the  board  of  judges  to  be 
suitable  material.  The  board  of 
judges,  by  the  way,  includes  Ray 
Girardin,  production  manager  and  as- 
sistant program  director,  with  Arthur 


Edes  as  supervising  director  of  the 
judges. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  radio  an- 
nouncer lives  in  a  fish-bowl.  He  must 
be  everlastingly  watchful  that  nothing 
goes  out  over  the  air  which  is  libelous 
or  contrary  to  government  regula- 
tion. He  has  to  master  the  fantas- 
tically difficult  names  and  places  that 
crop  up  in  the  world  news  today.  He 
must  cope  with  problems  that  occur 
from  the  technical  end  as  well  as  from 
the  personal  end  of  broadcasting. 
Exactly  what  qualities  make  for  a 
good  announcer  are  difficult  to  de- 
fine. Polished  impersonality  is  essen- 
tial. After  all.  Mama  Whoosis'  Pearl 
Capsules  require  a  different  type  of 
approach  than  Uncle  Tom's  Log  Cab- 
in Lumber. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  of  the 
more  famous  radio  commentators  and 
voices  of  today  would  get  a  flat  turn- 
down from  WEEI's  announcers' 
school.  This  isn't  hard  to  understand 
when  you  consider  how  varied  the 
daily  announcing  duties  must  be.  One 
announcer  will  cover  four  to  five  sep- 
arate radio  programs,  not  to  mention 
special  news  broadcasts  with  their 
jaw-cracking  names.  Timing  of  the 
programs  is  so  exact  that  one  verbal 
stumble  will  have  to  be  accommodated 
with  a  fast  cut  at  the  end  of  the  script. 
The  engineers,  too,  must  be  watched 
for  sudden  cryptic  hand  signals  mean- 
ing something  special  in  the  form  of 
radio  "communications".  Going  into 
the  multiple  phases  of  announcing  in 
this  article  would  be  like  embarking 
on'  a  five-foot-bookshelf  review. 

In  actual  practice.  WEEI's  school 
works  out  like  this.  After  the  men 
liave  been  chosen  via  audition  for  the 
12-week  course,  the  training  begins 
in  earnest,  six  nights  a  week. 

A  recording  is  made  of  the  indi- 
vidual voice,  and  the  potential  an- 
nouncer studies  it  for  defects.  The 
hard  to  detect  defects  are  }X)inted  out 
by  Mr.  Edes  so  that  the  errors  can  be 
worked  on  promptly.  Diction,  voice- 
placement,  regional  accents  which 
nnist  be  eradicated,  and  concentrated 
training  in  speech  is  given  from  the 
beginning.  The  technical  phases  such 
as  the  control  board  and  transcription 
tables  are  explained,  and  the  opera- 
tion is. taught,  along  with  all  other 
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aspects  of  broadcasting.  Legal  as- 
pects, too,  must  be  clarified  so  that  no 
unfortunate  incidents  can  occur  dur- 
ing a  broadcast.  And  when  the  course 
is  completed,  the  student  is  completely 
free  to  take  any  opening  he  chooses. 
Mr.  Fellows  stipulated  from  the  start 
that  no  strings  should  be  attached  to 
the  graduates. 

During  the  12-week  course,  station 
managers  are  invited  in  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  class.  The  sales  pro- 
motional division  of  WEEI  issues 
brochures  and  promotional  material 
designed  to  find  employment  for  the 
students. 

As  far  as  the  requirements  for  the 
course  are  concerned,  the  age  limits 
run  roughly  from  21  to  50.  Naturally, 
during  war  time,  military  deferment 
is  a  vital_ essential.  There  would  be 
no  sense  to  training  a  man  who  was 
the  Draft  Board's  "fair-haired"  boy. 
The  requirements,  beyond  this,  are 
not  fixed.  The  board  of  judges,  dur- 
ing auditions,  decide  whether  a  man 
is  suitable  material,  whether  his  voice 
has  what  it  takes,  and  whether  his 
background  fits  him  for  such  work. 

WEEI's  announcers'  school  is 
more  than  a  temporary  problem- 
solver.  It  will  continue  as  long  as 
there  is  a  need  and  a  demand  for  an- 
nouncers. And  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood of  it  continuing  to  be  as  great  a 
success  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Incidentally,  one  phase  of  the  train- 
ing gave  both  students  and  staff  a 
hearty  laugh.  A  one-minute  extem- 
poraneous talk  on  any  subject  pre- 
ferred by  the  student  is  required.  One 
bright-eyed  young  man  took  a  firm 
grip  on  the  mike,  launched  into  a  fast- 
talking  monologue  that  would  make 
the  speed-demons  green  with  envy. 
His  subject:  his  mother-in-law.  And 
he  really  covered  it  thoroughly  in  one 
brief  minute. 

B.  K.  P. 
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GRANDE  DAME  AT  THE  CROSSROADS 


The  wind,  as  usual,  played  its  own 
brand  of  havoc  with  pedestrians 
crossing  the  Boylston  and  Tremont 
street  intersection  on  the  afternoon 
of  September  8,  1897.  It  tugged  at 
the  top  hats  of  dignitaries  entering 
the  doors  of  the  newly  opened  Hotel 
Touraine  ;  it  puflfed  at  the  voluminous 
skirts  of  the  ladies  who  came  to  mar- 
vel at  the  Renaissance  splendor  of  the 
new  hotel ;  and  it  tossed  street  dust 
against  the  gray  limestone  of  the 
building  which  rose  in  what  the  news- 
papers described  as  "severe  simplic- 
ity" above  the  street.  A  new  era  in 
hostelry,  in  luxurious  accommoda- 
tions had  opened  for  Boston. 

September  8,  1897  was  a  day  when 
Senator  Bailey's  retirement  from  poli- 
tics, in  disapproval  of  the  new  ele- 
vated railroad,  was  headlined  in  the 
Boston  Globe.  Dr.  Frederick  A.  Cook 
was  departing  to  join  a  South  Pole 
expedition.  The  serial  story  which 
delighted  readers  of  the  newspapers 
was  titled:  "Why  Didn't  He  Marry 
Her?"  A  John  Drew  cigar  ad  shared 
the  front  page  with  the  headlines. 
And  Consul  General  Lee  chose  that 
day  to  deny  flatly  the  rumors  that  the 
Spaniards  were  mistreating  a  Miss 
Cisneros. 

A  hotel  opening,  even  today,  is  an 
important  civic  event.  It  is  one  way 
a  city  extends  a  welcome  to  guests 
from  all  over  the  world.  To  strangers, 
a  hotel  can  make  their  visit  happy  or 
miserable,  merely  by  its  accommoda- 
tions, understanding  and  service.  In 
1897,  the  Touraine  Hotel's  opening 
was  an  event  of  tremendous  civic  im- 
portance. Stories  about  the  luxuri- 
ousness  and  unusual  "interior  em- 
bellishments" had  been  circulated  by 
word  of  mouth  almost  from  the  lay- 
ing of  the  first  foundation  stone  in 
spring,  1896. 

Political,  social,  and  theatrical  dig- 
nitaries made  a  point  of  coming  down 
that  day  to  see  what  the  manager, 
Mr.  J.  Reed  Whipple,  a  man  widely 
known  in  Boston  hotel  circles,  had 
prepared  for  their  comfort.  He  had 
promised  much.  That  he  had  made 
good  his  promise  was  evident  from 
the  moment  the  guests  stepped  into 
the  marble-floored  lobby. 

The  Touraine  was  designed  after 


the  Chateau  de  Blois  in  France.  This 
alone  made  it  unique  in  American 
hoteldom.  Thus  far,  no  hotel  had 
patterned  itself  after  any  such  an 
historical  or  decorative  period.  No 
hotel  interior  used  authentic  heraldic 
emblems  lavishly  as  part  of  the  decor- 
ative motif.  No  other  hotel  had 
lobby  walls  and  grand  staircase  of 
Sienna  marble,  a  type  of  marble 
found  only  in  the  quarries  of  an  Ital- 
ian religious  brotherhood.  And  no 
hotel  had  a  special  guest  library  which 
included  2500  calf-bound  volumes. 

The  magnificent  marble  columns 
and  gold  leaf  ceiling  of  the  main  din- 
ing room  were  a  new  high  in  splen- 
dor. To  complete  the  setting  for  epi- 
curean   pleasure,   musicians  played 


has  continued  down  through  the  years 
under  the  guiding  genius  of  Bimbo, 
the  chef. 

Another  marble  stairway  leading  to 
the  basement  opened  other  carefully 
planned  comforts  to  the  guest.  Lo- 
cated here  were  a  small  reception 
room,  the  barber  shop,  and  a  large 
luggage  room. 

It  is  a  cliche  to  say  that  hotels  have 
personalities.  It  is  also  a  fact.  The 
Touraine,  with  its  luxurious  appoint- 
ments and  unique  French-inspired 
design,  was  definitely  a  great  per- 
sonality, a  grande  dame.  The  price 
of  stopping  there  was  high,  the  return  ■ 
in  comfort  and  luxury  well  worth  it. 
Today,  prices  are  moderate,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  times.  But  the  same 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  comfort, 
on  fine  food,  on  friendly  service  as  it 
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suitable  musical  selections  from  the 
small  iron  balcony  overlooking  the 
dining  room.  And  in  the  sub-basement 
far  below,  the  spotless  kitchens,  with 
specially  designed  equipment  and 
gleaming  rows  of  copper  kettles,  pre- 
pared food  for  the  opening  dinner.  An 
enduring  reputation  for  great  cuisine 
was  born  that  day,  a  reputation  which 


was  in  1897.  The  hotel  is  still  a  great 
personality,  a  grande  dame. 

On  that  September  afternoon,  huge 
logs  lay  ready  for  the  touch  of  a 
match  in  both  the  lobby  and  the  dining 
room  fireplaces.  Reservations  were 
pouring  in  from  all  over  the  country. 
By  four  o'clock,  every  table  in  the 
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dining  room  had  been  reserved  for 
tiie  first  dinner  to  be  served  to  the 
pubhc.  It  was  to  be  a  triumphant 
opening,  an  auspicious  start  toward 
a  great  future. 

Today,  the  fireplaces  still  dominate 
the  lobby  and  dining  room  (now  the 
Renaissance  Room).  The  Sienna 
marble  has  its  same  silken  gloss  on 
stairway  and  wall.  Visitors  still 
throng  the  dining  room  for  such 
world-famous  dishes  as  honeyed 
tripe.  Indirect  lighting  has  taken  the 
place  of  the  elaborate  chandeliers, 
without  intrusion  on  the  decorative 
motif.  The  fat  Robinhood  Friar  who 
overlooked  so  much  good  fun  in  the 
old  German  Room  laughs  down  from 
his  perch  above  the  Men's  Bar.  The 
spaciousness  and  individuality  of  the 
lobby  have  been  restored.  And  the 
Touraine  sits  proudly  at  the  cross- 
roads of  the  city,  ready  for  as  great 
a  future  as  its  recent,  magnificent  past. 
The  new  management  is  seeing  to  it 
that  the  policy  of  modernization  is 
achieved  without  loss  of  character. 
And  the  four  employees  who  were 
with  the  hotel  from  its  early  days, 
Mr.  Chickette,  Bimbo,  the  chef,  Joe 
Cryan,  the  head  porter.  Big  John,  the 
steward,  and  Julia  Leary,  a  maid,  look 
happy  about  the  whole  thing. 

Almost  from  its  opening,  the 
Touraine  became  the  favorite  stop- 
ping place  for  political,  theatrical,  and 
social  personages.  Presidents  Taft, 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Calvin  Cool- 
idge  made  the  hotel  their  home  while 
in  Boston.  Such  theatrical  greats  as 
John  Drew,  Sara  Meade,  William 
Hodge,  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Geral- 
dine  Farrar,  and  Lou  Tellegen 
stopped  there  regularly.  Paul  Re- 
vere Frothingham  made  it  his  resi- 
dence while  preaching  from  a  local 
pulpit. 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  to  enter 
the  lobby  on  a  cold  winter's  evening 
and  find  the  guests  rocking  comfort- 
ably before  the  blazing  fire  on  the 
hearth.  The  Old  Dutch  Room,  mecca 
for  after-theatre  throngs,  resounded 
nightly  to  the  popping  of  champagne 
corks  and  the  subdued  clatter  that  ac- 
companies the  serving  of  such  late 
snacks  as  ten-pound  steaks  for  two. 

Of  all  the  great  party-givers  which 
Joe  Cryan,  the  head  porter  remem- 
bers, John  Drew  and  Diamond  Jim 


Brady  stand  out  above  others.  Their 
parties  were  lavish,  long-lasting  and 
celebrity  studded.  Almost  daily  Joe 
hurried  to  the  station  in  formal  liv- 
ery to  meet  important  guests.  In  the 
early  1900's  guests  traveled  with  fif- 
teen to  twenty  pieces  of  luggage.  Nat- 
urally this  required  plenty  of  super- 
vision on  Joe's  part. 

The  glitter  of  the  Governor's  In- 
augural Ball  was  always  held  in  a 
magnificent  parlor  on  the  first  floor, 
a  room  which  was  never  opened  ex- 
cept for  this  occasion. 

One  of  the  amusing  incidents  which 
Mr.  Chickette  recalls  concerns  the 
opera  star  who  tried  to  bring  her 
dog  into  the  hotel.  When  this  was 
flatly  refused,  she  stormed  out,  threat- 
ening never  to  return.  She  made  a 
grand  and  noisy  exit.  But  she  did 
return,  however,  minus  her  pet. 
Where  else  could  she  go? 

Pipe  smoking,  too,  was  forbidden 
as  part  of  the  strict  policy  of  the  man- 
agement, lest  the  fastidious  noses  of 
the  ladies  be  put  to  undue  strain. 

Today,  such  rules  have  been  re- 
laxed in  keeping  with  the  times.  To- 
day, from  the  Renaissance  Room  of 
an  evening,  comes  the  smooth  music 
of  a  dance  band,  plus  the  hilarity  of 
a  good  floor  show.  Formal  attire,  the 
requirement  for  dining  at  the  hotel  in 
the  old  days,  is  no  longer  forced  upon 
the  guests.  Naturally,  you'll  find  a 
sizeable  sprinkling  of  evening  gowns 
worn  here  as  tribute  to  the  men  in 
uniform,  but  it  is  not  de  riguer.  Ter- 
races, as  in  the  old  room,  are  being 
put  back  into  the  Renaissance  Room'. 
Only  the  balcony  on  which  the  musi- 
cians used  to  play  is  used  exclusively 
for  a  modern  purpose  .  .  ..spotlights 
for  the  floor  shows.  It  is  far  too 
small  to  hold  the  dance  band.  Even 
the  children's  daily  menu,  an  inno- 
vation in  the  hotel  when  it  opened,  is 
still  prepared  for  the  young  visitors. 

Sombreness,  the  accompaniment  of 
much  old-time  grandeur,  has  been 
cast  out  completely  in  the  redecorat- 
ing plans.  The  Touraine  is  getting  a 
gentle,  thoughtful  renovation  treat- 
ment which  will  delight  everyone  who 
knew  and  loved  the  hotel  of  an  earlier 
day.  It  will  please  the  total  stranger 
as  well.  The  Grande  Dame  has  a 
new  permanent  wave,  deft  make-up, 
and  plenty  of  dignity. 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 


Q'he  E.  B.  Horn  Co. 

Established  1839 

Jewelers 

DIAMONDS  -  WATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 


429  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  LIBerty  3903 


BROOKLrNE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE  NINETY-NINE 

BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 
• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 
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CHILDRENS  CLOTHES 
P8T  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  OORATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 

INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


NicoL 


licoisons 

of  Edinburgh,  Scotland 

Exclusive  Tweeds, 
Doeskins, 
Flannels  and  Suitings 
for  Men,  Women 
and  Children 

With  the  superb  quality  that  distin- 
guishes merchandise  from  "Bonny 
Scotland". . .  by  the  yard  or  tailored 
to  your  individual  requirements. 

SUITS-COATS 

"So  far  we  have  been  fortunate  .  .  .  but 
our  supply  of  materials  is  not 
inexhaustible" 


5=^/4  Special  Seroice  . 

We  will  be  glad  to  custom 
tailor  your  own  imported  ma- 
terials .  .  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  any  1 


156  Newbury  St. 


Boston 


One  interesting  fact  was  brought 
out  recently  during  renovation  and 
air  raid  inspections.  The  original 
architects,  Messrs.  Winslow  and 
W'etherell,  built  well  and  for  a  long 
life  when  the  Touraine  was  erected. 
The  wardens  reported  that  it  would 
take  a  bomb  of  block-busting  calibre 
to  penetrate  more  than  two  of  the 
ten  stories.  All  of  which  means  that 
the  hotel  has  an  excellent  "constitu- 
tion" and  great  expectations  for  con- 
tinued good  health. 

Not  long  ago,  one  of  the  pleasant 
incidents  of  hotel-keeping  occurred. 
A  satisfied  guest  took  time  out  to 
write  a  letter  of  appreciation — for  a 
visit  made  forty  years  ago.  A  small 
package  and  the  letter  arrived  at  the 
desk.  In  the  package  was  a  room 
key.  one  of  the  earliest  given  out  by 
the  hotel.  Made  solidly  in  heavy  iron, 
the  key  was  not  designed  for  modern 
key  rings  or  even  for  casual  carrying 
in  the  pocket.  The  letter  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Dear  Sir — this  key  was  given  to 
me  during  my  honeymoon  at  the  hotel 
forty  years  ago.  We  came  across  it 
just  the  other  day  in  a  desk  drawer.  It 
was  given  to  us  as  a  sentimental  sou- 
venir by  the  management.  We  thought 
that  you  might  like  it  for  your  rec- 
ords, and  although  we  are  forty  years 
late,  we  would  like  to  thank  you  for 
the  pleasant  stay  at  your  hotel.  The 
service  and  the  cooperative  spirit  of 
your  employees  still  stands  out  in 
our  memory. 

"W'e  are  already  planning  to  cele- 
brate our  fiftieth  anniversary  at  the 
hotel  in  1953." 

The  Grande  Dame  will  be  waiting, 
as  friendly  and  regal  as  ever  in  her 
new  hair-do  and  1953  gown,  when 
that  anniversary  is  celebrated.  It  is  as 
certain  as  tomorrow's  sunrise. 

Barb.^ra  Pearson 


Paul-Richard  | 

•  HAIRDRESSERS  • 

Individual  Coiffures 
• 

Cold  Permanent  Wave 
Specialists 


I    91  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
Telephone  KENmore  3300 


Masters  of 
Colonial  Portraiture 


Smibert 

Blackburn 

Wollaston 

Pelham 

Theus 

Badger 

Johnston 


Copley 

Stuart 

Trumbull 

St.  Memin 

Sharpies' 

Frothingham 

Sully 


and  their  successors 
Landscapes  of  the 

Hudson  River  School  ^ 

%  \ 

\     R.  C.  VOSE  GALLERIES  S 

I  559  Boylston  St.  | 


Stanley  E.  Brown 

Dance  Studio 

Teaching  the  most  modern  in 

TAP-RHYTHM 


ProFesslonal  Routines  ConForming 
to  the 
INDIVIDUAL  STYLE 


Care  is  taken  in  the  training 
of  Children 
Private  and  Class  Lessons 

295  Huntington  Avenue 

(Opposite  Y.M.C.A.) 

COM.  8435 
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PUBLIC  LIBRARY'S  NEW  PRINTS 


Since  the  inauguration  of  the  Al- 
bert H.  Wiggin  Collection  in  the  Bos- 
ton Public  Library  in  June  1941,  it 
has  grown  to  even  greater  importance 
in  the  field  of  contemporary  graphic 
arts.  Those  who  have  followed  its 
growth  will  remember  the  recent  ad- 
ditions of  the  complete  collection  of 
Alphonse  Legros,  assembled  by  Mr. 
Frank  E.  Bliss ;  The  Brockhurst  col- 
lection of  Augustus  John ;  the  out- 
standing group  of  prints  and  draw- 
ings by  xA.merican,  British  and  French 
artists ;  the  entire  etched  work  of 
Frank  \V.  Benson ;  and  now  the  rare 
group  of  thirty-eight  original  draw- 
ings by  George  W.  Bellows,  which 
are  studies  for  his  lithographs.  Mr. 
Wiggin's  policy  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  and  to  broaden  this  great 
collection  of  contemporary  artists  is 
further  proof  that  The  Albert  H. 
Wiggin  Collection  is  growing  rapidly 
in  its  position  in  the  world  of  graphic 
arts  as  an  active  rather  than  a  static 
force. 

We  are  told  by  connoisseurs  and 
students  that  this  collection  of  Bel- 
lows' work,  in  addition  to  the  draw- 
ings and  lithographs  already  in  the 
Library  Collection,  form  the  most 
complete  group  of  this  artist's  graphic 
expression  in  any  museum  or  private 
collection.  It  may  already  be  assumed 
that  students  will  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunity  to  study  these  draw- 
ings, for  Bellows'  work  was  the  sub- 
ject for  several  theses  for  Master's 
Degrees  this  past  year. 

These  drawings  are  done  with  a 
clearness  of  perception,  and  a  sense 
of  vision  which  is  so  typical  of  Bel- 
lows' work ;  executed  with  an  econ- 
omy of  line  and  mass,  eleminatinsi 
everything  that  is  not  essential  to  his 
purpose.  He  has  given  us  just  enough 
to  recognize  and  identify  in  order  to 
make  a  mental  image  of  the  actual 
intent.  Bellows  gives  us  the  power  to 
realize  the  invisible  things,  making  the 
subject  exist  within  ourselves.  This 
is  truly  great  art  and  here  is  proof 
that  drawings  almost  more  than  any 
other  medium  in  the  hands  of  a  great 
artist,  have  the  faculty  to  stimulate 
one's  imagination,  dispensing  the 
idea,  that  a  work  of  art  must  be  an 
exact  likeness  to  nature,  in  what  manv 


believe  is  accomplished  technique.  In 
these  preliminary  drawings,  we  find 
Bellows  at  the  height  of  his  powers, 
in  which  his  personal  conception  and 
daring  are  set  down  in  completest 
simplicity  and  uncompromising  ex- 
pression. 

The  trained  eye  can  follow  every 
stroke  of  the  crayon  and  can  discover 
the  gesture  and  almost  the  movement 
of  his  mind.  Rarely  has  an  artist 
given  us  his  work  with  a  clearer  vision 
nor  an  intention  more  deliberately  and 
precisely  recorded. 

In  studying  such  drawings  as  "Pre- 


contour  of  his  subject.  His  work  is 
devoid  of  exercising  all  his  knowl- 
edge and  a  conscious  execution  which 
becomes  a  barrier  in  the  lesser  artist's 
attempt  to  express  his  vision  and  sim- 
ple idea. 

It  is  difficult  to  emphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  acquisition  of  Bel- 
lows' drawings  for  they  are  of  great 
beauty,  and  show  the  artist  at  his  best 
in  his  unrivalled  power  of  serious  and 
witty  notation. 

Mrs.  Bellows  has  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  Albert  H.  Wiggin  Col- 
lection. Eight  drawings  were  given 
by  her  to  the  collection  along  with  an 
item  of  greatest  importance.  Mrs. 


Splinter  Beach — Belloivs 


liminaries  to  the  Big  Bout,"  "Intro- 
ducing Georges  Carpentier,"  and 
"Return  of  the  Useless,"  Bellows  has 
grasped  the  relation  of  line  and  form 
along  with  color  value,  and  has  set 
them  down  with  apparent  ease,  shift- 
ing rapidly  from  one  to  anotlier  and 
seemingly  indifferent  to  what  ha-"- 
pens  in  the  operation.  With  extraord- 
inary ability  he  has  treated  the  whole 
statement  with  facility  and  swiftness 
of  execution,  also  unlimited  pleasure 
and  endless  grounds  for  study. 

All  these  drawings,  even  though 
some  are  but  rapid  notes,  have  the 
quality  of  being  structurally  accurate 
and  artistically  satisfying  to  the  most 
advanced  student.  Bellows,  like  the 
great  masters,  was  in  possession  of 
his  conceptions  with  every  line  and 
value  in  relation  to  the  soliditv  and 


Bellows  has  generously  presented  the 
collection  with  George  W.  Bellows' 
only  etclied  plate  with  five  states.  In 
a  recent  letter  from  her  she  states.  "I 
do  not  know  exactly  when  the  etch- 
ing was  made  but  think  it  was  about 
1917.  I  know  after  doing  it,  George 
definitely  decided  to  confine  himself 
to  lithographs,  so  it  must  have  been 
early  in  the  game."  This  would  ap- 
pear to  be  correct  for  the  lithograph, 
"The  Life  Class,"  is  dated  1917  and 
the  description  which  reads,  "The 
Henri  Night  Class  in  the  old  school 
at  the  North-East  corner  of  Fifty- 
seventh  Street  and  Sixth  Avenue." 
bears  out  this  date.  \\'ith  the  excep- 
tion of  one  proof  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  Bellows  the  five  states  in  the 
Library  Collection  are  the  only  ones 
known  to  exist. 
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Fashion" 


(1)  Rich  Sheared  Beaver  coot  with  tuxedo  front,  smart  turn-back 
cuffs  on  full  bell  sleeves,  $695  plus  tax  at  Lamson  &  Hubbard  .  .  . 

(2)  Glowing  blue-brown  shades  of  this  Sheared  Canadian  Beaver 
assure  rich  warmth  and  enduring  beauty  for  discriminating  women, 
$834,  tax  included,  at  Kakas  of  Newbury  Street  ...  (3)  Slim, 
straight  all-season  suit  in  Walk-A-Chalk  Stripe,  skillfully  geomet- 
ric, with  mitred  hips  and  squared  shoulders.  In  Hockanum  wool, 
$59.95  at  Yvonne's,  Brookline  .  .  .  (4)  "hieart's  Desire",  charm- 
ing Joan  Kenley  crepe  blouse  with  shirring  and  ruffles  edging  the 
plunging  neckline  and  cuffs,  $3.98  at  Touraine  stores  .  .  .  (5) 
Beige  tweed  suit  with  matching  topcoat  lined  with  American 
broadtail — a  Philip  Mangone  original.  Suit  $95,  Topcoat,  $210, 
at  Hurwitch  Brothers. 
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(6)  The  famous  classic  beret  for  your  tweeds  and  tailored  out- 
fits, in  a  beautiful  fur  felt,  the  Darford  "Oxford".  Dark  colors, 
$8.95.  Light  shades,  $9.95  at  R,  H.  Stearns  ...  (7)  Timeless 
chic,  a  4-button  club  collar  classic  suit  in  fine  100%  pure  wool, 
boot  and  spur  muted  plaid,  $49.95  at  Fredley's  .  .  .  (8)  Sump- 
tuous white-faced  Silver  Fox  Stole,  intricately  matched  by 
Esther  Dorothy.  Individually  styled  Lilly  Dache  hat  to  complete 
the  ensemble  .  .  .  (9)  First  love,  the  dirndl,  with  a  round,  low 
neck,  contrasting  midriff,  embroidered  bottom  and  sleeves.  Fine 
Botany  wool,  $22.95  at  Anne  Starr  in  Quincy  ...  (10)  Black 
dyed  Persian  Lamb  with  tuxedo  front,  large  sleeves,  and 
roll-back  cuff  for  added  chic,  $650  plus  tax  at  Spaulding- 
Reidel  Inc. 


BEAUTY  REVIEW 


A  LOCAL  tea  cup  reader  tickled  us 
with  the  tale  of  the  woman  who 
turned  her  tea  cup  three  times  to  the 
right  and  made  her  wish  .  .  .  that  her 
next  permanent  wave  would  be  suc- 
cessful !  Imagine  using  up  THE  wish 
on  a  permanent.  (We'd  like  to  have 
her  troubles.)  No  doubt  after  failure 
upon  failure,  her  hairdresser  told  the 
unhappy  lady  that  she  had  "problem 
hair".  We  hope  she  catches  our  page 
this  month  as  we  have  some  new  and 
exciting  permanent  wave  news  for 
hair  of  this  sort. 

We  know  exactly  what  she  must 
have  gone  through.  Her  hair,  we'll 
bet  is  fine  and  soft,  and  she  does  buy 
the  very  best  permanent  wave  sug- 
gested for  her  hair.  After  a  glamor- 
ous hair  style,  she  leaves  the  Salon 
convinced  that  this  indeed  is  the  only 
permanent  for  her  baby  fine  locks, 
and  the  solution  to  her  p.w.  problems. 
But  three  or  four  days  later,  her  hair 
just  straightens,  and  no  amount  of 
pushing  will  persuade  the  waves  and 
curls  to  go  back  into  place.  She  re- 
turns to  her  beauty  salon  almost  in 
tears.  Her  distressed  operator  offers 
to  do  it  over,  as  her  complaint  looks 
legitimate  indeed.  The  lady  is  taken 
to  a  booth,  her  hair  is  first  washed, 
and  the  operator  fluffs  it  up  for  ex- 
amination. Lo  and  behold,  her  hair 
is  a  mass  of  lovely  ringlets  !  No  mat- 
ter how  many  times  this  has  happened 
before,  our  lady  is  always  taken 
aback  ...  to  think  of  that  floppy  limp 
coif  of  ten  minutes  ago  over  this  base 
f:f  body  and  curl !  She  fluffs  it  a  little 
herself,  examines  each  strand,  and 
linally  agrees  with  the  operator  that 
a  permanent  wave  over  this  truly 
lovely  one  would  be  harmful  as  well 
as  unnecessary. 

A  fresh  hair  style  follows  and  ev- 
eryone is  happy.  But  three  or  four 
days  later  ...*!*!*...  the  waves 
have  dropped,  the  curl  is  out,  there  is 
no  body.  What  to  do?  Has  this  hap- 
pened to  you?  Then,  lady,  you  too 
have  problem  hair.  So  barken  .  .  . 

Scientists  have  been  working  with 
your  problem  for  a  long  time,  and 
have  finally  produced  a  new  method 
in  permanent  waving  .  .  .  the  COLD 
W.WE.    This  is  a  method,  not  a 


trade  name,  and  many  manufacturers 
have  worked  out  their  own  variations 
of  the  method.  Although  each  has  its 
own  features  and  high  spots,  we  speak 
of  the  method,  rather  than  a  partic- 
ular wave.  The  unanimous  ;  report 
from  our  survey  shows  that  the  cold 
wave  is  THE  solution  to  the  baby 
fine  hair  problem.  Now  at  last  the 
gals  with  silky  tresses  can  have  curl 
with  a  spring,  body  that  lasts,  and 
yet  not  be  a  "frizzle-top". 

The  secret  of  the  waves  lies  in  the 
two  chemical  solutions.  The  first  is 
the  waving  or  processing  lotion,  and 
the  second,  a  neutralizing  lotion.  The 
action  of  these  lotions  on  the  hair 
shaft  makes  it  possible  to  have  a  last- 
ing wave  without  the  use  of  heat. 
There  are  no  wires,  no  electricity,  no 
machine,  no  pads,  no  spacers,  and  no 
protectors.  The  hair  is  merely  wound 
on  small  wooden  curlers,  and  the  en- 
tire  apparatus   weighs  but  a  few 

• 


ounces.  You  can  well  imagine  how 
comfortable  you  will  feel  throughout 
the  entire  procedure.  The  little  rods 
make  it  possible  to  get  closer  to  the 
scalp  and  of  course  your  permanent 
will  last  that  much  longer.  When  the 
rods  are  removed,  and  your  hair  is 
washed,  the  curls  are  just  what  you've 
always  wanted,  tight,  but  manageable. 
Sounds  almost  like  magic  to  be  able 
to  have  a  beautiful  and  lasting  per-- 
manent  with  such  ease  and  comfort. 

As  wonderful  as  this  wave  is  for 
fine,  limp,  and  even  over-bleached 
hair,  we  do  not  recommend  it  for  nor- 
mal or  coarse  hair.  Coarse  hair  re- 
quires such  a  small  amount  of  heat, 
that  a  regular  permanent  with  oil  or 
creme,  will  give  you  a  much  more  sat- 
isfactory and  softer  wave.  The  truth 
of  the  matter  is,  that  we've  seen  some 
pretty  woolly  looking  fuzz  on  coarse 
hair  that  had  been  cold  waved.  And 
before  we  forget  to  mention  it,  if  you 
have  any  open  sores  or  abrasions  on 
your  scalp,  the  cold  wave  is  not  for 


"My,  you  must  be  proud!    What  is  it.'    A  roast  of  beef 
or  a  Ug  of  Icnibf" 
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These  are  extra-busy  days 
and  your  skin  needs  extra- 
intensive  care.  Make  an 
appointment  now  for  a  course 
of  Helena  Rubinstein  Face 
Treatments  planned  for 
the  special  needs  of  your 
skin ...  to  keep  you  looking 
your  loveliest. 

Salon  Face  Treatment 

—thorough  cleansing, 
soothing  massage  witli  special 
preparations,  and  a  radiant 
new  make-up  designed  for 
you.  Single  treatment,  3.50. 
Course  of  6,  20.00. 

Special  Masque  Treatments 

—HERBAL  MASQUE,  ideal 

"pick-up"  treatment— SPECIAL 
PORE  MASQUE,  for  oily  skin 
or  blackheads— BEAUTiLiFT 

MASQUE— EASTERN  OIL 

TREATMENT  for  a  verv  dry  skin 
—POMADE  NOIRE  for  a  drab, 
weatherbeaten  skin.  Single 
masque  treatment.  6.00. 
Course  of  6,  30.00. 

5-DAY  WONDER  PROGRAM 

—.Amazing  new  beauty  program 
that  streamlines  your  figure, 
transforms  your  complexion. 
Inchides  complete  hair  styling, 
posture,  reducing,  diets,  voice 
correction,  fashion  and  color 
analysis.  All  in  5  days 
for  only  15.00! 

Telephone  KENmore  5270 
for  information  or  appointments 

helena  rubinstein 

11  Newbury  Street 


you  !  Remember  that  the  wave  is  pro- 
duced with  chemicals,  and  although 
they  are  not  harmful  to  the  hair,  we 
do  not  recommend  the  cold  wave  if 
you  have  a  tender  or  irritated  scalp. 

We're  all  pretty  well  accustomed  to 
the  comforts  of  curly  hair  via  the  per- 
manent wave  method,  be  it  machine, 
wireless,  machineless  or  cold.  How- 
ever, the  major  resulting  problem  is 
that  of  dry  hair,  and  so  we'll  give  you 
a  few  helpful  DO's  and  DON'Ts. 

DO  get  good  permanents.  If  it 
means  scrimping  for  a  few  weeks  in 
order  to  save  the  additional  money,  it 
will  be  well  worth  it.  Some  hair  re- 
quires better  permanents  than  others. 
Bleached,  fine  and  white  hair  partic- 
ularly. 

DO  brush  your  hair  with  a  good 
brush  morv-ing  and  night.  You  will 
distribute  the  oil  through  to  the  ends 
where  you  need  it  most.  If  your  scalp 
is  also  particularly  dry,  rub  a  good 
scalp  salve  in  first.  If  you  are  too  busy 
or  too  nervous  to  spend  10  minutes 
a  day  with  the  hair  brush,  try  taking 
the  comb  off  your  dresser,  and  before 
you  know  it,  you  will  have  learned 
to  comb  your  hair  with  a  brush ! 

DO  have  oil  treatments  periodical- 
ly, budget  permitting.  If  not,  you 
must  take  the  time  to  give  yourself 
hot  oil  treatments. 

DO  massage  your  scalp  every  day. 
You  won't  disturb  your  hair  style. 
In  fact  a  good  permanent  and  a  good 
finger  wave  is  improved  by  daily 
brushing  and  massage. 

DON'T  come  into  a  Beauty  Salon 
with  a  closed  mind  about  the  kind  of 
a  permanent  wave  you  want.  A  good 
beautician,  who  has  worked  with  hair 
of  all  textures,  may  have  some  in- 
valuable suggestions  to  offer. 

DON'T  get  more  than  two  perma- 
nent waves  a  year,  unless  your  hair 
grows  very  quickly  and  you  wear  it 
short.  You  are  bound  to  be  getting  a 
permanent  over  the  old  one.  Split 
ends  tell  this  very  sad  tale. 

DON'T  use  metal  curlers.  If  your 
hair  must  be  put  up  at  night,  use  hair 
pins  or  bobbys. 

Follow  these  instructions  and  get 
your  hair  into  condition.  Your  next 
permanent  wave  will  be  soft,  curly, 
yet  easy  to  manage. 

Lillian  Munroe 
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for  the  new  season,  let 
our  hair-stylists  design 
you  an  incJividualizecl 
coiffure. 


COPLEY  PLAZA 
HOTEL 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


Suite 
101-107 


KEN.  5600 
COM.  7767 
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Marguerite  Chapman 


HELEN  HUNT  of  Columbia  Pictures  ^ 
Pn.e6.e4iti  ... 

A  preview  of  exclusive  autumn  hairdos  and  hats  designed  to  com- 
pliment the  coiffure.  Notable  in  the  new  fashions  is  the  adapta- 
bility and  individuality  of  the  hair  styles.  No  longer  can  it  be 
said  that  "only  a  movie  star  could  manage  such  a  hairdo".  The 
emphasis  is  on  simplicity  and  charm.  Marguerite  Chapman,  Co- 
lumbia star  who  recently  finished  "Appointment  in  Berlin",  wean 
a  chapeau  fashioned  of  purple  feathers  and  cerise  veiling.  Her 
hair  style  is  a  waved  pompadour,  an  extreme  upsweep.  The  veil- 
ing forms  a  background  for  her  neckline. 


Constance  Worth 


Constance  Worth,  Columbia  contract  player,  wears  a  large,  corn- 
colored  straw  hat  tilted  to  the  back  of|.her  head  to  show  the  soft 
waves  and  curls  that  form  a  halo  for  her  face.  It  is  good  taste  to 
let  soft,  loose  hair  play  an  important  part  in  the  hairdress  for  a 
large  hot.  Too  often  the  face  is  lost  in  the  largeness  of  the  hat  if 
the  hair  is  drawn  bock  severely. 
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STRICTLY  MASCULINE  "SCENTS" 


Would  it  surprise  you  to  learn 
that  your  one  and  only  he-male  was 
simply  c-razy  for  "nice-smelling" 
stuff?  For  years  this  has  been  a 
barber-shop  secret.  Ah,  yes,  that's 
where  the  boys  privately  indulged 
their  craving  for  the  stuff. 

When  Tony  finished  his  "once-over 
lightly",  reached  for  that  long-necked 
bottle  and  shook  it  once,  twice,  thrice 
over  the  head,  that  was  the  high  point 
in  the  proceedings,  the  elixir  that  put 
the  spring  in  pappy's  step  as  he 
whipped  off  down  the  Avenue. 

To  admit  then  a  liking  for  what  the 
modern  smart  man  considers  the  final 
touch  to  good  grooming  was  tanta- 
mount to  wearing  lace  on  your  pants. 
In  other  words  a  sissy ! 

Way  back  in  the  days  before  the 
"good  old  days"  the  lord  and  master 
was  very  often  the  one  who  dabbed 
a  bit  of  the  prevailing  scent  on  the 
hanky  he  tucked  up  his  sleeve. 

In  fact  one  of  the  most  unusual  and 
interesting  perfumes  of  the  present, 
was  originally  a  man's  scent  and  used 
first  by  the  silk-coated  dandies  of  that 
era. 

No  one  will  deny  that  men  were 
men  then  as  now.  Even  as  recently 
as  a  few  years  ago,  we  can  recall 
grumbles  and  snorts  from  the  strong, 
silent  ones,  who,  although  deep  down 
yearning  for  some  of  the  same,  were 
loathe  to  tangle  with  any  of  the  du- 
bious products  offered  as  masculine 
preparations. 

Now  the  picture  has  changed  and 
everybody's  happy. 

The  boys  can  revel  in  some  really 
fine  scents  and  the  gals  have  the 
answer  to  that  baffling  question  of 
what  to  give  a  man  instead  of  a  neck- 
tie! 

Smart  men  have  discovered  the 
satisfaction  derived  from  good  groom- 
ing that  involves  more  than  cleanli- 
ness. They've  learned  that  discern- 
ing women  appreciate  the  same  fas- 
tidiousness in  their  men  that  they 
practice  themselves. 

There  have  been  such  strides  in 
supplementary  toiletries  for  men  in 
the  last  few  years  that  the  manufac- 
turers have  been  hard  put  to  meet 
the  demand.  However,  and  in  spite 
of  war  restrictions,  at  this  moment 


there  are  on  the  market  some  of  the 
finest  men's  preparations. 

Special  attention  has  been  given, 
first  to  packaging  because  a  new  idea 
must  be  carefully  presented  or  it 
would  be  thumbs  down  without  a 
trial.  There  are  containers  to  please 
the  fussiest  male — from  conservative 
plain  glass  bottles  to  replicas  of  an- 
cient water  jugs  and  fine  porcelain 
bottles  to  hold  his  after  shaving  lo- 
tion. Smart  square-cut  bottles  with 
wooden  stoppers  and  prints  of  their 
favorite  sport  hand-done  in  natural 
colors  for  their  colognes.  Shaving 
soap  pops  up  in  clever  mugs  that 
when  empty  would  cradle  a  steaming 
Tom  and  Jerry. 

These  and  many  more,  all  interest- 
ing and  definitely  masculine. 

Always  consider  the  individual  re- 
quirements and  mode  of  living  when 
selecting.  A  man  who  travels  a  great 
deal  wants  packages  that  are  compact 
and  have  leak-proof  caps.  This  same 
holds  true  for  sending  to  service 
men.  There  are  even  containers  en- 
closed in  khaki  and  navy  twill  for  the 
services  and  fine  leathers  for  civilians. 
So  much  for  packaging.  There  can 
be  no  squawks  from  that  depart- 
ment. 

For  scents  you'll  find  strict  adher- 
ence to  he-man  tastes.  Tangy  fern, 
heather,  Russian  leather  and,  of 
course,  pine,  are  some  of  the  best.  All 
clear,  refreshing  and  appealing.  Men 
love  sweetness  and  light  for  their 
women,  but  for  themselves  something 
sharp  and  decisive  with  a  sting. 

Why  not  start  a  campaign  with 
your  own  tall-dark-and-handsome  (or 
short,  fat  and  bald!)  and  bring  him 
up  properly !  W e'll  lay  you  a  bet  that 
he'll  be  screaming  for  more. 

Pick  one  of  the  good  lines  in  which 
the  container  or  package  would  be 
appealing  to  him  personally  and  start 
off  with  an  after-shaving  lotion — the 
final  touch  for  a  perfect  shave.  Whip 
it  out  on  his  dresser,  mention  that 
because  of  the  shortages  due  to  alco- 
hol restrictions  (the  truth!)  you 
grabbed  up  this  one  and  hoped  he'd 
like  it.  Watch  him  so  casually  ask 
for  a  repeat,  or  a  request  for  talc. 
Then  follow  through  with  hair- 
dressing,  shaving  soap  and,  on  a  spe- 


Golden  topaz  handwrought  and 
hand  chased  in  solid  gold.  An 
example  of  the  exquisite  pieces 
designed  and  created  to  your 
order  at 

376  BOYLSTON  STREET 
KENmore  7262 

A  Shop  Single  In  Excellence 


OPEN  WEDNESDA  Y  NIGHT  TILL  9P.M. 

Lamson  &  Hubbard 
Furs 

* 

Next 
To  War  Bonds 

Are  Your 
Best  Investment 


Boylston  at  Arlington  St.,  Boston 

Subway  to  the  door 
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*  In  black  Melton  Cloth  piped 
with  red  .  .  .  American 
Broadtail  Lined  $175  plus  tax 

d/uru)itchSro5. 

TWENTY  NEWBURY  .  BOSTON  \ 


Mothers 
to  be  . . . 


Maternity  Frocks 

•  Rayon  Prints     •  Seersuckers 

*  Printed  Lawns 
Dresses  designed  with  Creed 
Magic  Tuck 

*  Reasonably  Priced 

*  Maternity  Supports 

*  Slips  and  Brassieres 

CREED 

MATERNITY  SHOP 
308  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

(in  Lamson-Hubbard  Rldg.) 
Cor.  of  Arlington  St. 


cial  occasion,  surprise  him  with  the 
cologne — murmuring  (over  his  pro- 
tests!) that  you  just  got  it  to  round 
out  the  set !  Now  you  have  him  set 
for  the  kill — which  is  the  deodorant— 
an  absolute  must.  The  ads  are  true. 
He  can  never  be  the  life  of  the  party, 
win  friends  and  influence  people  or 
dance  again  with  that  girl  in  the  blue 
dress,  if  he  doesn't  use  a  deodorant! 
At  this  point  you  sit  back  and  enjoy 
your  handiwork  and  your  one  and 
only  wallows  in  his  dearly  beloved 
scents  to  his  heart's  content. 

Think  of  the  years  wasted  because 
they  were  afraid  to  admit  they  loved 
it  I  It's  just  like  refusing  your  dear 
old  Aunt  Harriet  a  glass  of  Tokay 
and  discovering  that  the  sly  puss  has 
been  privately  nursing  a  bottle  of  gin 
these  many  years !  So  out  with  it. 

If  the  dear  boys  want  "stinky  stuff" 
(and  they  do!)  give  it  to  them.  But 
smart !  Call  it  the  "hallmark  of  mas- 
culine good  taste".  Hmmm  ? 

Margo  Hamilton 
• 

He  met  her  at  a  party  and  he  said : 
"What's  cooking?"  and  she  hoped  her 
lipstick  was  the  right  shade  as  she 
rolled  her  mascared  eyes  and  said : 
"Didn't  Ja  know  Joe?" 

He  took  her  out  and  put  her  on 
the  handlebar  of  his  bicycle  and  they 
drove  along  the  Burma  Shave  Road, 
past  ghosts  of  hot  dog  stands,  a  few 
of  which  were  opened  and  wafted 
sounds  of  whinnying  as  the  meat 
struck  the  griddle.  The  scent  of 
henna  was  in  her  lovely  hair  and  in 
his  nostrils  as  he  held  her  close  in  the 
hall  of  her  home.  From  Mrs.  Epp- 
chowsi's  flat  came  the  unrendition  of 
a  classic  turned  modernistic  by  Yarry 
Yuka's  Yowlers.  From  Mrs.  O'Olly's 
flat  came  the  aroma  of  cabbage  minus 
corned  beef.  He  kissed  her  and  said : 
"How's  about  a  wedding  for  us?  W  e 
can  share  our  ration  books  for  life." 

She  said :  "Let's  make  it  a  long  en- 
gagement, booboo.  Three  days.  Then 
we  can  be  sure." 

He  said :  "Okay,  Toots.  I'll  toddle 
along.  See  you  in  the  A.M." 

So  she  sighed  soulfully.  "You're 
so  sharp,  honey." 

He  said:  "Sure,  baby.  You  could 
do  worse."  He  drove  his  bicycle  into 
tlie  blackout  shadows. 

Margie  McLaine 


Fur  lined  coat  in  Forstman]fabric 
with  Ombre  Lamb  lining 
$165  plus  tax 

i/j vonne 

M  '  Air-Cooled) 

1354  BEACOn  STREET 
Coolidqe  Corner  Brookline 

Beacon  5916 


announcing 
the  most 
important 
collection 
of 

autumn 
clothes 
in 

years 
• 

hats 

suits 

coats 

gowns 

accessories 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 

Presenting  the  Outstanding  Woman  for  September,  Mrs.  Herbert  F. 
French,  President  of  the  Mass.  State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 


^IeN,  women  and  children  gather 
around  Edith  French  wherever  she 
is,  for  her  interest  in  people  and  her 
love  of  life,  draw  others  to  her.  Serv- 
ice for  others  is  the  motive  which  has 
guided  her  from  a  mere  member  of 
the  Hospitable  Committee  in  her  lo- 
cal woman's  club,  quite  a  number  of 
years  ago,  to  the  leadership  of  thou- 
sands of  club  women,  as  president 
now,  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Fed- 
eration of  Women's  Clubs. 

With  the  blood  of  the  MacGregors 
and  the  Kerrs  in  her  veins,  this  first 
lady  of  Massachusetts  club  women, 
has  the  reserved  charm  of  the  Scotch 
Highlanders  combined  with  the  wit 
and  humor  of  the  Irish ;  attributes 
which  have  inspired  cooperation,  loy- 
alty and  service  so  necessary  to  direct 
successfully  the  activities  of  this  great 
organization  of  women  during  war 
years. 

A  native  of  Massachusetts,  she 
lived  the  early  part  of  her  life  in 
Brookline,  until  marriage  took  her 
first  to  Randolph,  where  her  hus- 
band's forbears  were  among  the  first 
settlers  of  that  typical  Massachusetts 
town.  One  of  the  early  ancestors  of 
the  French  family  was  one,  Seth 
Mann,  and  some  of  the  older  people 
of  the  town  can  still  remember  when 
W^est  Corner,  Randolph,  used  to  be 
called  Mann's  Corner,  the  original  site 
of  the  family  homestead.  The  mem- 
ory of  this  philanthropist  will  live 
ever-verdantly  in  the  hearts  of  the 
gentle  mistresses  of  the  Seth  Mann 
Second  Home  for  Aged  Women  in 
Randolph,  of  which  Edith  French,  in 
her  husband's  stead,  is  now  a  direc- 
tor. 

After  only  a  few  years,  the  young 
couple  established  themselves  in  a 
spacious,  centrally  located  home  in 
Braintree  and  this  friendly  new  citi- 
zen immediately  took  firm  root  in  the 
life  of  that  community  which  is  still 
her  home.  Always  activated  by  the 
primary  urge  of  her  life,  that  of  serv- 
ice for  others,  she  is  now  a  town  meet- 
ing member,  a  member  of  the  food 
panel  of  the  Braintree  Ofifice  of  Price 
Administration  and  on  the  Board  of 


the  Braintree  Home  Front  Commit- 
tee which  has  just  within  a  few 
months,  opened  a  Service  Centre  in 
the  town,  welcoming  the  service  men 
and  women  from  miles  around.  The 
Home  Front  Committee  was  formed 
to  provide  for  the  service  men,  sons 
of  Braintree,  when  they  returned 
home  from  the  wars,  but  there  seemed 
to  be  an  immediate  need  for  recrea- 
tion, food  and  companionship  for  the 
service  men,  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, now  stationed  near  this  hospitable 
town,  and  so  the  Centre  became  the 
immediate  project  of  this  committee. 


DOROTHY  KRAUS 

With  her  one  son,  somewhere  in 
England,  attached  to  the  Air  Force 
Ground  Area,  Edith  French  has  ac- 
tively sponsored  the  work  of  the  Red 
Cross,  spending  two  days  throughout 
this  summer  at  the  Information  Desk 
at  Headquarters  in  Boston.  Four 
times  a  blood  donor,  she  has  com- 
pleted courses  in  First  Aid,  Motor 
Corps,  and  Staff  Assistant  work. 

From  her  great  love  of  the  out-of- 
doors,  she  naturally  is  a  victory  gar- 
den enthusiast  with  pints  of  processed 
food  already  on  her  shelf  for  winter. 
And  so  naturally,  stimulated  through 
many  years'  membership  in  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club,  came  the  de- 
sire which  resulted  in  the  building  of 
a  story  and  a  half  New  England  home 
among  the  hills  of  Bridgewater.  New 
Hampshire:   There,  1400  feet  above 


WELLESLEY,  Massachusetts 


FURLOUGH  Brides 

From  miles  around,  declare  that 
their  Trousseaux,  assembled  in 
a  few  brief  hours  in  our  shop, 
combine  practical  needs  and 
the   essential    loveliness   of  all 

TROUSSEAUX 


COOLEYS 


INC. 


Established  1860 


CRYSTAL 

PICTURE  FRAMES 

10"  X  13" .  .  .  $6.50 
Other  sizes  from  $1.25 


China  and  Glass 


34  Newbury  St, 
I  KEN.  3827  Boston  ^ 


FALL  FUR 
CLASSICS 

For  excellent  selection,  choice 
peltries  and  individual  fashions 
this  is  the  month  to  invest  in  a 
fine  fur. 

Spaulii  &  Riedel,  loc. 

FUR  SALON 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
Telephone  KENmore  3870 
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ITlillinenj 

New  advance  Fall  fashions 
individually  styled 
• 

with  STEELE-LITVIN  INC.,  Furriers 

380  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  KENmore  4276 


FELTED  PLACQUES 
with  MONOGRAMS 

3  days  to  monogram. 
Ship  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  in- 
sured     .    .    .    S1.75  each. 
Gold  monogram  on  black  or 
white.  ; 

Emerson  China  Shop  : 

"Oldest  China  Shop  in  New  England" 
Importers  of  Fine  China  and  Glass 

<:    250  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


sea  level,  framed  by  Newfound  Lake 
and  Mt.  Cardigan,  she  hopes  that 
soon  again,  she  and  her  son,  Richard, 
will  pick  up  the  threads  of  gracious 
summer  living  .  .  .  she  with  her  books 
and  her  friends,  and  he  with  his  mu- 
sic which,  before  war  interrupted  the 
lives  of  11  million  American  boys, 
was  his  work  and  his  study  and  which 
had  brought  him  a  Junior  Fellowship 
at  Harvard  for  further  study  abroad. 

As  president  of  the  largest  women's 
organization  in  Massachusetts,  Edith 
French  plans,  next  year,  not  only  to 
carry  on  the  tremendous  war  relief 
work  already  well  begun  by  the  Fed- 
eration, but  to  endorse  actively  two 
great  endeavors :  that  of  interesting 
thousands  of  Massachusetts  women  in 
trying  to  solve  the  juvenile  delin- 
quency problem  right  on  our  own 
doorstep  and  that  of  educating  and 
enlightening  these  women  so  that  they 
may  intelligently  meet  and  solve  the 
problems  of  the  post-war  world. 

In  short,  this  leader  of  women, 
whose  slogan  has  changed  during  the 
war  from  service  for  others,  to  vic- 
tory through  service,  knows  that  this 
is  a  woman's  war  too,  and  that  women 
must  and  will  fight  the  battle  of  the 
home  front  with  intelligence,  with 
high  spirit  and  with  vision. 

Dorothy  Kraus 
• 

THE  PERSONNEL  CLERK 
I'm  just  a  personnel  clerk. 
Often  known  as  G.  I.  jerk 
I'll  never  grace  the  hall  of  fame. 
Most  soldiers  hardly  know  my  name. 
I'm  the  guy  behind  the  scene 
Performing  jobs  mostly  routine, 
Typing  forms  of  various  sorts. 
Developing  calluses  and  warts. 
I'll  keep  the  records  in  fine  condition 
So  when  G.  I.'s  go  on  a  mission. 
The  bare  facts  of  their  like  are  known 
So  Big  Shots  can  be  quickly  shown. 
I  make  it  possible  by  my  labor 
To  let  G.  I.'s  gamble  with  their  neigh- 
bor. 

None  other  than  myself,  the  clerk 
Performs  this  tedious  kind  of  work. 
A  little  trip  in  ETO 
Calls  for  a  six-day  furlough 
Then  who's  the  guy  G.  I.'s  should 
know 

None  other  than  the  clerk  named  Joe. 

Corp.  Joe  Livingston 


forSliPER-comfort 
aod  rigure  CONTROL 


You're  in  the  army  now  .  .  . 
itte  army  of  women  who  are 
working  harder,  over  longer 
hours. 

You  can't  cfFord  to  hamper 
your  output,  weoring  a  girdle 
that  cuts  into  you — at  bock  or 
over  the  diaphragml 

"OtCCIAN"  GIKOll 
rot  AVERAGf  FlOUtIS 

men  in  BOSTON 
VISIT  Sherman's  for 
comfort  in  corse  try 


Our  corset  clinic  keeps  your  garment 
in  wearable  condition.  Refit  tings 
free  of  charge. 

Your   figure   problem   becomes  our 

froblem.  Let  us  solve  it  for  you  the 
herman  way. 


SHERMAN'S 

CORSET  SHOPS 

49  WEST  ST.,  4th  Floor.  Comer  Tremont 
BOSTON.  MASS.    .    .    .    LIBerty  167? 
Open  Wednesday  Evenings 

415  HIGHLAND  AVENUE,  Davis  Square 
SOMERVILLE,  MASS.     SOMerset  3971 
Open  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings 
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YOU  AND  YOUR  DOG 


Four  or  five  months  ago  the  head 
of  a  prominent  Back  Bay  family  was 
persuaded  by  his  wife  and  children 
to  have  his  portrait  painted.  After 
the  artist  had  completed  his  work  it 
was  sent  away  to  be  framed.  When 
it  arrived  at  the  man's  Beacon  Street 
home  there  was  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion as  to  where  in  the  house  it 
should  be  hung.  After  much  debating 
it  was  placed  over  the  mantle  in  the 
living  room. 

But  it  did  not  stay  there  long.  Mike, 
the  family^s  pet  Irish  Setter,  sat  and 
barked  furiously  at  this  likeness  of 
the  head  of  the  household  no  matter 
where  it  was  placed.  It  was  moved 
from  the  living  room  to  the  dining 
room  and  then  into  the  hall,  but  in 
each  place  it  drew  forth  almost  con- 
tinual barking  from  Mike.  The  dog 
could  not  understand  why  the  picture 
would  not  play  with  him  when  he 
barked  at  it.  No  amount  of  training 
could  break  him  of  the  habit. 

You  could  not  blame  the  dog  for 
when  he  barked  at  the  subject  of  the 
painting  he  had  always  played.  To- 
day the  painting  is  gathering  dust  in 
the  store  room.  It  is  quiet  once  again 
in  the  household.  And,  Mike  sleeps 
peacefully  in  the  living  room. 

We  ,  IN  Boston,  pride  ourselves  on 
speaking  correct  English.  We  do,  and 
we  should  be  justly  proud  of  it. 
Therefore,  it  is  rather  surprising  to 
hear  many  people  hereabouts  refer  to 
their  dogs  as  thoroughbred  dogs. 
Thoroughbred  is  a  technical  term  usu- 
ally used  to  apply  to  a  strain  of  horses 
bred  in  Kentucky.  The  term  can  only 
be  correctly  used  when  referring  to 
a  horse.  A  pedigreed  dog  is  a  pure- 
bred but  never  a  thoroughbred  dog. 

Here  is  a  simple  but  wise  hint  for 
your  dog's  well  being  that  won't  take 
a  great  deal  of  effort  on  your  part. 
Keep  a  salt  shaker  handy  to  the  dog's 
feeding  dish.  Every  time  you  feed 
him  shake  a  little  salt  into  his  food. 
Salt  added  to  a  dog's  food  will  great- 
ly aid  his  health. 

A.  DOG  at  times  may  continually  lick 
one  of  his  paws  between  the  toes.  Or 
he  may  suddenly  whirl  and  bite  at  his 


leg  or  paw  causing  it  to  bleed.  If  you 
examine  the  paws  you  will  find  a 
slight  discharge  between  the  toes. 
This  is  not  caused  by  irritation  from 
sand  or  dirt  but  rather  by  a  functional 
disturbance  interfering  with  the  dog's 
ability  to  digest  fats.  Such  a  condi- 
tions is  known  as  acidosis. 

In  order  to  cure  this  rather  com- 
mon ailment  the  dog  should  be  placed 
on  a  strict  diet  of  meat  and  vegetables. 
This  cure  is  usually  not  very  much 
trouble  but  may  be  during  these  times 
of  rationed  foods. 

Do  not  give  the  animal  any  milk, 
wheat,  rice,  or  cereals.  If  the  irrita- 
tion between  the  toes  seems  to  be 


very  severe  and  is  stubborn  to  cure, 
give  the  dog  five-grain  doses  of  the 
salts  of  bile  and  pancreatic  secretion 
three  times  daily.  Your  local  drug- 
gist should  be  able  to  supply  you  with 
this.  Once  a  week  give  the  dog  a 
small  amount  of  milk  of  magnesia. 

If  your  dog's  toes  become  sore  and 
painful,  daub  them  with  iodine.  Bet- 
ter still,  bandage  the  whole  paw  with 
a  5  per  cent  iodiform  impregnated 
gauze,  making  certain  to  lay  some  of 
it  between  the  affected  toes. 

In  A  city  not  far  from  Boston  a  dog 
recently  acted  as  an  official  witness  at 
a  wedding.  After  the  ceremony  had 
been  performed  the  dog's  paw  was 
pressed  on  an  ink  pad  and  then  on 
the  wedding  certificate,  and  this  ca- 


nine signature  was  acceptable  to  the 
authorities. 

Don  'T  throw  away  the  water  that 
vegetables  have  been  cooked  in.  Save 
it  for  your  dog.  Much  of  the  vita- 
mins and  minerals,  including  the  vital 
vitamin  B-1,  is  extracted  from  vege- 
tables when  they  are  boiled  in  water. 
These  important  elements  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  water  and  should  not  be 
wasted.  This  water  with  its  valuable 
content  will  benefit  your  dog's  diet 
greatly  without  much  trouble  on  your 
part. 

Keep  a  glass  jar  in  the  kitchen,  re- 
membering that  you  can  mix  water 
in  which  different  vegetables  have 
been  cooked  in,  then  from  time  to 
time  add  this  to  your  dog's  regular 
food. 

Every  dog  should  be  taught  to 
come  when  called.  It  is  impossible  to 
teach  him  in  the  way  I  have  seen  some 
people  try  to  get  their  dog  to  come  to 
them ;  by  calling  to  the  dog  and  at 
the  same  time  running  after  him.  The 
animal,  thinking  this  some  kind  of  a 
game,  continues  on  his  way. 

The  best  method  is  to  place  the  dog 
on  a  leash  or  rope  ten  or  twenty  feet 
in  length.  When  the  animal  reaches 
the  end,  call  his  name  quietly  and  tell 
him  to  come  to  you,  at  the  same  time 
gently  pulling  him  towards  you.  Re- 
ward him  with  a  kind  word,  or  better 
still  give  him  a  bit  of  food  when  he 
reaches  your  side.  After  a  few  such 
lessons  on  the  leash  or  rope,  he  should 
come  to  you  when  called  without  be- 
ing pulled  towards  you. 

In  training  a  dog  remember  not  to 
make  the  lessons  too  long.  Dogs, 
especially  puppies,  tire  easily.  Best  re- 
sults can  be  obtained  with  lessons  of 
short  duration,  but  given  frequently. 

o  N  A  blotter  of  one  of  Boston's  po- 
lice department  stations  is  the  record 
of  their  arrest  of  a  man  on  the  charge 
of  larceny  for  having  in  his  posses- 
sion, burglar's  tools.  Now,  of  course, 
this  is  not  a  strange  entry  but,  one  of 
tlie  tools  this  particular  man  was 
carrying  was  a  rubber  dog  bone, 
which  the  police  say  was  to  be  used 
to  pacify  watchdogs. 

Peter  Boggs 
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^^55^     IF  IT'S  FROM  THE  CONTINENTAL— IT'S  DEPENDABLl 


Stein  block  clothes  are 

doing  their  job  well.  Sticking  to 
their  guns  under  adverse  conditions 
is  as  true  of  American  products  as 
it  is  of  Americans  themselves.  Take 
the  Stein  Block  Clothes  we're  now 
showing  ...  in  spite  of  wartime 
regulations  and  restrictions  these 
suits  and  topcoats  are  keeping 
American  men  impeccable  and  at 
ease  as  capably  as  before.  Sheer 
designing  and  tailoring  skill  in  the 
well  known  Stein  Block  manner  is 
the  answer,  gentlemen  .  .  .  come 
in  and  confirm  this  fact  for  your- 
self—it's to  your  advantage. 


J 


THE  HOME  OF  ^^mf^^^^C^/f^ot^  IN  BOSTON 

CONTINENTAL 

CORNER  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON  STREETS 


Regular  Store  Hours  DAILY  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  MONDAYS  1  P.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING 


!MoRE  meat  in  the  pot  and  a  longer 
time  to  enjoy  it  are  in  prospect  under 
the  1943  migratory  game  bird  and 
waterfowl  hunting  regulations  an- 
nounced by  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wild- 
life Service — providing  that  plans  for 
a  sporting^  ammunition  supply  don't 
get  onto  the  same  off-again-on-again- 
where-the-hell-has-it-gone-again  mer- 
ry-go-round that  consumed  most  of 
New  England's  gasoline  this  summer. 

As  this  is  written,  nebulous  reports 
from  \\'ashington  have  indicated 
plans  afoot  for  100,000,000  shotgun 
shells — about  one-sixth  the  normal 
supply — to  be  produced  for  sports- 
men this  fall,  with  the  problems  of 
distribution,  black  markets  and  hoard- 
ing still  to  be  solved. 

By  the  time  this  sees  print,  how- 
ever, anything  may  have  happened 
and  the  wise  sportsman  who  has  pre- 
viously encountered  alphabetical  plan- 
ning directives  from  the  capital  will 
lay  his  own  plans  to  cope  with  any- 
thing from  no  new  shells  at  all  to  un- 
limited use  of  surplus  lend-lease 
tommy  guns  and  anti-tank  ammuni- 
tion. But  Dr.  Ira  N.  Gabrielson,  chief 
of  the  U.  S.  Fish  &  Wildlife  Service, 
is  really  talking  turkey  for  the  sports- 
man. 

He  has  fired  both  barrels  at  the 
brain  trusters,  with  the  revelation  that 
last  year's  sporting  take  of  game  in 
this  country  topped  253,000,000  lbs. 
of  usable  meat,  which  definitely  is  not 
hay  in  red  stamp  ration  language,  and 
that  failure  to  harvest  the  surplus 
game  crop  this  year  only  means  so 
much  more  damage  to  growing  farm 
crops,  which  doesn't  make  sense  in 
wartime. 

Meanwhile,  however,  the  1943 
waterfowl  regulations  are  definitely 
set  and  look  all  to  the  good.  The  sea- 
son on  ducks  and  geese  remains  the 
same  at  70  days,  with  the  daily  bag 
limit  of  10  in  the  aggregate  and  pos- 
session limit  of  20  continuing  in  force. 

But  this  year  the  shooting  day  has 
been  lengthened  by  half  an  hour,  now 
starting  30  minutes  before  sunrise,  in- 
stead of  at  sunrise,  and  continuing  to 
the  same  closing  hour  of  sunset.  Fur- 
thermore, sportsmen  this  year  may 
retain  lawfully  taken  birds  for  45 


days  after  the  close  of  the  season  in- 
stead of  the  30  days  of  last  year. 

All  of  which  will  be  good  news  to 
New  England's  coastal  black  duck 
hunters  in  particular,  who  have  long 
been  stymied  by  the  bob-tailed  shoot- 
ing hours  which  barred  good  bags  on 
the  dawn  flight,  and  to  game  bird 
hunters  in  general  to  whom  the  extra 
15  days'  possession  grace  period  is 
like  so  many  pennies  from  heaven  in 
the  form  of  stretched  ration  stamps. 
Short  Casts — Sttap  Shots 

]\Iaine,  New  Hampshire  and  Ver- 
mont fall  in  the  northern  duck  hunting 
zone,  whose  shooting  dates  are  Sept. 
25  to  Dec.  3  .  .  .  Massachusetts.  Rhode 
Island  and  Connecticut  run  from  Oct. 
25  to  Dec.  23  .  .  .  Simple  arithmetic 
reveals  that  hunters  who  rattle  around 
both  zones  can  get  in  a  90-day  season 
although  the  general  season  closed 
Aug.  31  .  .  .  Streams  open  to  fly  fish- 
ing this  month  are  the  Androscoggin 


river  from  Errol  dam  to  Bragg's  bog ; 
Connecticut  river  from  First  Connec- 
ticut lake  to  Lake  Francis ;  Ellis  river 
in  Jackson ;  Newfound  river  from 
Newfound  lake  to  Dodge  Davis  mill 
in  Bristol ;  Perry  stream  in  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Swift  river  in  Tamworth ; 
Ammonoosuc  river  from  Bretton 
^^'oods  to  the  Connecticut  river ;  and 
East  Inlet,  Coon  brook,  Scott's  and 
Big  Pondbogs  in  Pittsburgh. 
.  .  .  The  plutocrats  who  can  afford  to 
invade  the  southern  zone  (Maryland 
south  to  Florida  on  the  coast)  may 
fire  at  will  from  Nov.  2  to  Jan.  10. 

\\'oodcock  dates  were  changed  in 
\"ermont  and  Connecticut  .  .  .  The 
1943  lineup  on  the  timberdoodles  now 
reads :  Maine,  New  Hampshire  and 
\'ermont.  Oct.  10  to  24;  Massachu- 
setts, Oct.  20  to  Nov.  3  ;  Connecticut, 
Oct.  16  to  30 :  Rhode  Island.  Nov.  1 
to  15.  Four  birds  a  day  and  posses- 
sion of  8  are  the  woodcock  limits. 

Remember  that  the  10-a-day  bag 
limit  on  ducks  must  not  include  more 
than  one  wood  duck  or  more  than 
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three  singly  or  in  the  aggregate  of  red- 
heads and  buffleheads  .  .  .  Daily  limit 
on  geese  and  brant  is  two,  but  in  addi- 
tion four  blue  geese  may  be  taken  .  .  . 
If  blue  geese  only  are  taken  the  daily 
limit  is  six  .  .  .  Possession  limits  are 
double  the  daily  bag  with  the  same 
blue  geese  ratio  holding. 

Other  items  to  remember  while 
duck  hunting  .  .  .  No  live  decoys  or 
baiting  .  .  .  Automatic  shotguns  must 
be  plugged  to  a  three-shell  limit  .  .  . 
Every  waterfowler  must  have  a  fed- 
eral duck  stamp,  obtainable  for  one 
dollar  at  all  postoffices,  in  addition  to 
regular  hunting  license  .  .  .  Coastal 
duck  hunters  need  coast  guard  identi- 
fication cards  and  must  keep  thor- 
oughly posted  on  all  closed  or  re- 
stricted areas — by  inquiry  at  the  near- 
est coast  guard  station  or  port  cap- 
tain's office  .  .  .  Regulations  are  apt 
to  change  without  notice  .  .  .  It's  a 
complicated  age  we  live  in. 

This  month  and  next  are  the  ones 
when  the  surf  caster  comes  into  his 
own  .  .  .  The  striped  bass  are  begin- 
ning to  school  up  and  move  south- 
ward along  the  coast  to  their  Chesa- 
peake wintering  grounds,  all  sizes 
from  the  little  school  three-pounders 
which  grew  to  their  legal  16-inch  size 
while  summering  here  to  the  big  bulls 
of  20,  30,  40  or  50  pounds  and  better 
whose  savage  strike  in  the  rolling  surf 
of  the  long  lower  Cape  Cod  beaches 
or  the  white  water  raging  over  the 
rocks  of  Cuttyhunk  and  Rhode  Island 
is  a  thrill  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  diehards  will  be  at  it  until  after 
Election  Day  in  November  .  .  .  The 
wilder  the  water  and  weather  the  bet- 
ter ..  .  Hip-booted  and  oil-skinned 
from  head  to  toe,  the  surfman  with 
the  long  two-handed  rod  that  sends 
his  drail  arching  far  over  the  boiling 
surf  with  every  sweeping  cast  can 
count  on  fast  action  .  .  .  Kenny  Baker 
and  Jim  Rowland  of  Wellfleet  prob- 
ably set  a  modern  autumn  surf  record 
two  years  ago  when  they  hooked, 
fought  and  beached  better  than  80 
stripers  in  one  memorable  afternoon 
on  the  Truro  backshore. 
11.  September  and  October  are  the 
"daily  double"  days  for  coastal  sports- 
men too  .  .  .  Many  make  their  sets  for 
ducks  at  sunrise  and  sunset  and  fish 
the  surf  in  the  mid-day  lull  .  .  . 
Others  join  the  "coot  line"  ofif  Brant 
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Health  Centre  Inc. 


137  Federal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

individually  Supervised 
Exercise 


Squash  -  Handbal 
Badminton 


Showers,  Steam,  Massage 
and 

Ultra-Viol  et  Solarium 


Exercise  for  Executives 


LIBerty  9662 


WONDERLAND 
REVERE 

"Home  of 
Greyhound  Racing" 


24  Xights  of 
Racing 
thru 
September  24 

America's  foremost 
greyound  racing 
stars  again  this  year 
will  be  seen  in  com- 
petition. 


REVERE  RACING 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

Edward  M.  Gallagher,  Prerudent 
ErneHt  H.  Soucv,  Treasurer 
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WHtf^E  GOOD  FOOD 
IS  GRACIOUSLY  SCavtO 


FREDA'S 

Capri 

RESTAURANT 

175  HANOVER  ST. 

^         Your  Host 

HENRY  JR. 
★ 

SPECIAL  DINNERS 


PARTIES  INVITED 

Call  LAF.  8000  J. 


CHEFS  SPECIALS 

RAVIOLI,  SPAGHEHI 
CHICKEN  CACCIATORE 
CHARCOAL  BROILED 
STEAKS  -  LOBSTERS 


Spacious  Dining  Salon 
Dancing    -    Cocktail  Bar 

OPEN  DAILY 
from  11  A.  M.  to  1  A,  M. 
SUNDAYS  AT  NOON 


Rock,  where  from  a  rocking  dory 
trailing  a  nest  of  shadow  decoys  they 
gun  the  continuous  stream  of  sea  scot- 
ers scudding  southward  and  drop  a 
handhne  overboard  for  flounders,  cod 
and  whatever  other  bottom  fish  hap- 
pen to  be  running. 

Incidentally,  there's  a  law  quirk  in 
this  New  England  coot  shooting  that 
might  trip  the  unwary  .  .  .  Federal 
regulations  call  for  a  daily  bag  limit 
of  25  on  coot,  but  that  refers  to  the 
true  coot,  or  American  mudhen  .  .  . 
W  hat  New  England  coot  shooters  call 
a  coot  is  really  the  surf  scoter,  or 
scoter  duck,  and  the  bag  limit  on  them 
is  10  a  day,  same  as  other  ducks. 

And  by  the  way,  these  scoters  may 
be  hunted  in  open  coastal  waters  be- 
yond outer  harbor  limits  from  Sept. 
15  to  30  in  Maine  and  New  Hamp- 
shire and  from  Sept.  15  to  Oct.  15  in 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut,  and  thereafter  from  land 
or  water  throughout  the  regular  duck 
hunting  season  in  those  states. 

Howard  Donovan  of  Rockland  is 
still  leading  the  weakfish  division  of 
the  Ruppert  fishing  contest  with  that 
13-pounder  taken  from  John  Allen's 
on  the  W'eweantic  river  in  Marion 
.  .  .  But  Alex  Kogut  of  Wakefield.  R. 
I.,  has  lost  the  striped  bass  lead  to 
his  lifetime  fishing  crony  and  fellow 
townsman,  Ray  Tucker  .  .  .  Tucker 
snaked  a  56-pounder  out  of  the  Nar- 
ragansett  surf  just  six  days  after  Ko- 
gut beached  a  5  IVj -pounder  from  the 
same  hole  ...  If  untopped  by  the 
year's  end  those  fish  stand  to  win  the 
boys  $50  and  $25  apiece. 

The  trout  season  isn't  over  yet  in 
New  England  .  .  .  New  Hampshire 
offers  fly  fishing  only  on  virtually  all 
lakes  and  ponds  and  in  several  se- 
lected streams  throughout  September. 

Henry  S.  Moore 


OUR  MEN  NEED 

*  BOOKS  * 


Unique  Spanish  Decor 

Air  Conditioned  with  Ice 


Visit  our  famous  Copper  Bar 


Muzak  All  Day 
Entertainment  Nightly 

Noontime  Business  Men's 

Luncheon  Specials 
Open  Daily  until  1  A.  M. 

FENMORE  CAFE  I 

1296  Boylston  St. 

(Opposite  Fenway  Park) 


SEND 

ALL  YOU  CAN  SMU 


(Ehirken  Hnusr! 

*  Just  a  snack  or  a  full  course 

dinner 

*  New,  modern,  homey  and 

popular -priced  dining 
room 

*  Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar 

*  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi 

and  Frank  Segalini 

(Owners  of  the  Famous  Boraschi's) 

FULL  COURSE  CHICKEN 
DINNERS  . .  $1. 

Luncheon  and  After-Theatre 
Specials 

25  ELIOT  STREET 

Between  Tremont  and  Carver 

Near  Park  Square 
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A  FEW  "RESERVED"  REMARKS 


I  HAVE  been  going  with  my  fian- 
cee for  eight  months,  and  we  decided 
to  get  married  on  my  next  furlough. 
We  plan  to  spend  the  honeymoon  in 
Boston.  Will  you  please  reserve  a 
quiet,  comfortable  double  room  with 
good  exposure?  Yours  very  sin- 
cerely .  .  ." 

Like  the  above-quoted  paragraph? 
Touched  by  its  simplicity  and  senti- 
mentality ?  Well,  actually,  if  you  were 
its  recipient,  namely,  if  you  were  a 
hotel  manager,  it  would  be  just  this 
sort  of  artless,  well-meant  request 
that  would  send  you  into  quiet  parox- 
ysms of  nervous  twitching. 

Although  our  earnest  young  suitor 
has  committed  the  most  heinous  crime 
of  all  in  the  eyes  of  room  clerks  and 
reservation  managers  (for  the  benefit 
of  you  dense  creatures  who  haven't 
yet  noted  the  omission,  the  guy  merely 
left  out  the  date),  nevertheless,  he  re- 
deemed himself  slightly  by  mentioning 
type  of  room  desired.  Because,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  requirements 
of  a  hotel  reservation  are  few  and  sim- 
ple, even  veteran  travelers  are  guilty 
of  complete  indifference  to  the  basic 
information  a  clerk  must  have  in 
order  to  reserve  a  room. 

Boston  hotels,  booming  with  busi- 
ness precedented  only  in  the  lush  days 
of  the  late  twenties,  are  making  this 
plea  to  the  public:  when  you  make 
that  reservation,  do  it  correctly.  As 
one  genial  manager  put  it :  "I  guess 
we  can't  really  blame  them ;  we've 
just  got  to  educate  them."  And  here 
is  your  primer  in  the  fine  art  of  get- 
ting a  hotel  room  before  someone  else 
beats  you  to  it. 

A  good  request  for  reservation  can 
be  summed  up  neatly  in  one  para- 
graph, which  would  include  the  fol- 
lowing details :  type  of  room,  day, 
time  of  arrival.  Simple,  you  say? 
Well,  glance  at  some  of  the  requests 
in  an  average  day's  mail  of  one  of  our 
busier  hotels. 

"Dear  Sir :  Please  reserve  for  me 
a  good  room.  I  will  not  pay  more 
than  $6.  I.  will  probably  stay  three 
days.  Yours  .  .  ." 

"Hotel  Manager:  My  brother  and 
I  will  arrive  Oct.  7.  We  would  like 
adjoining  rooms.  Our  grandmother 
used  to  live  on  Marlborough  Street. 


Will  you  tell  us  how  far  her  former 
home  is  from  your  hotel?  If  it  is  too 
inconvenient,  you  may  disregard  the 
reservation  .  .  ." 

Servicemen  who  write  in  advance 
have  proved  to  be  very  methodical,  in 
accordance  with  their  efficient  train- 
ing. A  typical  reservation  from  a  man 
in  uniform  will  be  set  up  this  way: 
"Dear  Sir:  It  is  requested  that 

1 —  -a  room  be  reserved  for  August  12, 

13,  14 

2 —  the  room  have  twin  beds 

3 —  the  room  be  ready  for  occupancy 
at  3  :30  p.m." 

Grim  and  forbidding  as  this  note  may 
sound,  it  was  probably  written  by  a 
recent  inductee,  who,  before  the  serv- 
ice took  him  in  hand,  would  have 
rambled  on  for  pages  without  includ- 
ing the  necessary  addenda. 

One  prize  request  for  a  room  was 
made  recently  by  a  naval  lieutenant 
whb  wrote  enthusiastically  tliat  he 
would  need  a  room  for  July  28,  29, 
30,  31,  32,  33,  and  34.  In  this  case, 
the  bewildered  hotel  manager  whim- 
sically wanted  to  send  back  the  poem 
that  runs :  "Thirty  days  hath  etc." 


A  certain  species  of  navy  man  is 
the  type  who  is  so  overwhelmed  by 
all  his  new  knowledge  that  he  flaunts 
it  in  the  face  of  the  poor  land  lubber 
of  a  hotel  manager.  It's  all  right  for 
this  kind  of  character  to  write  in  for 
a  room  on  the  third  deck  and  to  say 
that  he'll  arrive  at  2100,  but  imagine 
what  language  he'd  use  if  he  found  a 
hammock  waiting  for  him.  (Anchors 
aweigh,  sailor;  anchors  aweigh.) 

But  don't  get  us  wrong.  On  the 
whole,  the  services  are  the  most  co- 
operative and  careful  guests  of  all 
who  sign  the  hotel  registers.  And, 
as  for  all  those  veiled  hints  re  the 
conduct  of  WACS,  ^^'AVES,  and  the 
sister  services,  take  it  from  the  guys 
who  know — it's  a  lot  of  bushwa. 

Another  point  that  ought  to  be 
cleared  up  right  now  is  that  most 
hotels  will  accommodate  service  peo- 
ple before  civilians.  Even  a  private's 
uniform  is  a  badge  of  distinction  in 
our  swankiest  hostelries,  although 
lack  of  service  rates  in  Boston  means 
that  prices  are  often  prohibitive  to 
$60-a-month  men.  'Tt  isn't  that  we 
wouldn't  like  to  give  service  rates," 
say  hotel  men.    "It's  just  that  we 


"There  you  are,  sir — er,  don't  you  think  you'd  better  take  one  now?" 
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fere 

HeHMAMS 
OUCHtSTfiA 


HhHat 

ClfH^^(caiSmaAt^6t^a/t6ecm 


COLUMBUS  AT  MASS.  AVE.  KEN.  0550 
ONE  BLOCK  from  SYMPHONY  STATION 


/a* 

Superbly  served  Italian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheons,  dinners  and  jl 
suppers.      Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun,  plan 
to  visit  .  .  . 


couldn't  handle  them  and  stay  in  busi- 
ness with  the  mounting  costs  today." 

An  odd  feature  of  today's  hotel 
boom  is  that  it  promises  to  insure 
more  hotel  living  after  the  vi^ar.  Peo- 
ple who  never  before  had  occasion  to 
check  in  and  tip  the  bell  boy  are  find- 
ing the  sensation  a  most  agreeable  one 
and  one  that  they  will  repeat  with  fre- 
quency once  travel  conditions  are 
more  favorable.  It  is  estimated  that 
90%  of  present-day  travelers  have 
some  connection  with  the  war  eflFort, 
either  as  war  workers,  government 
officials,  families  of  servicemen,  and, 
of  course,  the  servicemen  themselves. 

Getting  back  to  the  reservation 
problem,  remember :  if  your  plans 
are  changed  at  the  last  minute,  notify 
the  hotel.  It  is  a  well-known  trade 
axiom  that  the  public  treats  reserva- 
tions casually,  but  hotels  treat  them 
arbitrarily.  Once  the  ruthless  hands 
of  the  clock  have  reached  the  can- 
cellation hour,  varying  from  6  p.m. 
to  midnight,  according  to  the  indi- 
vidual hotel,  the  reservation  is  axed. 
And,  if  the  harried  traveler  arrives  a 
half-hour  later,  he  may  as  well  resign 
himself  to  a  night  in  the  lobby. 

Out  of  an  average  of  600  reserva- 
tions daily,  it  isn't  unusual  to  have 
400  uncalled-for  rooms,  reveals  one 


hotel  man.  This  same  manager  sends 
out  as  many  as  50  regret  wires  every 
morning,  regrets  that  often  prove  to 
have  been  unnecessary  in  view  of  the 
plurality  of  absentee  travelers. 

But  all  people  do  not  treat  reserva- 
tions casually.  Typical  of  the  consci- 
entious attitude  is  this  note :  ''Due  to 
the  German  measles  (God  knows 
where  I  got  them)  please  cancel  my 
reservation  for  Saturday  the  13th." 

Speaking  of  which  ominous  date, 
there's  the  business  man  from  Phil- 
adelphia who  always  specifies  "no 
room  with  the  number  13  on  the  13th 
floor." 

W'hen  you  write  in  advance  for  a 
room,  managers  will  call  silent  bless- 
ings upon  your  head  if  you  specify 
type  of  room  desired.  Just  to  be  sure 
that  you  know  what  you  mean  when 
\ou  ask  for  a  single,  check  with  the 
following  list : 

single — one  narrow  bed 
double — one  wide  bed 
twin — twin  beds 

Xow,  chum,  if  you've  plowed 
through  to  this  point,  you  may  con- 
sider yourself  the  delight  of  the  mai- 
sonries.  And  happy  tipping  to  you 
all. 

EsTELLE  Bond 


I  like  Boston ! 

I  like  its  absurd  climate,  its  unpredictable  east  wind. 

I  like  the  wild  ducks  placidly  paddling  alongside  the  swan  boats  on  the  Pub- 
lic Garden  Pond,  the  bold  grey  squirrels  that  sit  up  before  me  on  the 
concrete  paths  of  Boston  Common  to  beg  for  peanuts,  the  Charles 
River  lap-lapping  along  the  Esplanade,  and  the  electric  signs  chasing 
their  tails  on  Washington  Street  in  the  brief  dusk  before  war-time 
dim-out. 

I  like  the  friendly  police  horses  with  their  soft,  nuzzling  noses  and  high- 
stepping  feet. 

I  like  the  shopping  district  with  all  the  big  stores  nestled  cosily  together 

within  walking  distance  of  each  other. 
I  like  the  funny  crooked  streets  of  Boston  because  cows  liked  them.  too. 

long  ago. 

I  like  the  marble  lions  in  the  Public  Library,  their  huge,  relaxed  paws  so 
amusingly  like  those  of  my  little  cat  at  home. 

I  like  the  smell  of  Boston — a  composite  smell  of  train  smoke  and  f>ave- 
ments  and  salt  sea  air  and  faded  aristocracy. 

I  like  the  orderly  confusion  of  the  Park  Street  subway  station,  the  roar  and 
scream  of  the  trains,  and  the  unforgettable  subway  smell. 

I  like  baked  beans  on  Saturday  night  and  codfish  cakes  for  breakfast  Sun- 
day morning. 

Oh.  I  LIKE  Boston! 

Mary  Lomb.\rd 
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ARTHUR  FIEDLER— MUSICIAN  EXTRAORDINARY        (Part  ii) 


In  the  Winter  and  Spring  of  1929, 
Arthur  Fiedler  had  talked  with  cer- 
tain well-heeled  and  philanthropically 
inclined  people  of  the  town.  He 
wanted  to  give  open-air  concerts 
played  by  Symphony  men,  free  to  all 
comers.  Eventually  funds  and  an 
acoustic  shell  on  the  Charles  River 
Esplanade  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ver- 
non street,  were  forthcoming. 

On  the  night  of  July  4,  the  first 
Esplanade  concert  was  given.  They 
were  an  immediate  and  tremendous 
success.  They  have  drawn  crowds  of 
20,000  on  more  than  a  few  occasions, 
they  have  continued  down  to  1943. 
When  in  1940  the  handsome  and  ex- 
pensive and  permanent  Edward 
Hatch  Memorial  shell  was  dedicated, 
Mr.  Fiedler  made  one  of  his  few 
speeches  to  the  public.  "A  long- 
cherished  dream  come  true,"  he  said 
of  the  Hatch  Memorial,  and  he  meant 
it.  The  Esplanade  Concerts  are  the 
most  cherished  of  all  his  achieve- 
ments. 

I  suspect  he  is  also  very  proud  of 
the  Massachusetts  National  Youth 
Administration  Symphony  Orchestra 
that  he  organized  in  1940  and  con- 
ducted until  the  group  folded  in 
March,  1942,  a  casualty  of  the  war. 
One  aspect  of  Fiedler's  talent  is  his 
ability  to  make  young  players  work. 
The  material  of  the  N.Y.A.  Orchestra 
was  hand-picked  and  individually  of 
high  calibre.  But  the  extraordinary 
competence  that  marked  their  con- 
certs must  have  derived  to  high  de- 
gree from  the  man  at  the  baton. 

If  anyone  has  pulled  the  wool  over 
Fiddler's  eyes,  it  is  not  of  public 
record.  He  is  keen,  practical  and  he 
can  be  outspoken  and  sarcastic.  "A 
most  ridiculous  idea,"  he  scoffed  in 
1942,  when  he  was  questioned  about 
the  advisability  of  following  Percy 
Grainger's  suggestion  that  music  by 
composers,  living  or  dead,  of  enemy 
countries,  be  banned  from  perform- 
ance in  this  country.  What  he  believes 
he  will  back  up,  and  his  programs 
have  continued  to  be  broadly  interna- 
tional. But  he  just  as  vigorously  op- 
posed playing  anything  definitely  por- 
traying the  Germanic,  and  he  fiercely 
opposed  presenting  music  by  living 
composers  in  Hitler's  Germany  who 


would  receive  royalties  therefrom.  In 
these  opinions  he  is  not  alone ;  other 
distinguished  musicians  as  loyally 
American  as  he  have  said  the  same 
thing. 

Ordinarily  Fiedler  is  suave  and  ur- 
bane, speaking  with  broad  vowel 
sounds  as  any  proper  Bostonian 
should.  When  he  gets  intense  or 
ruffled,  his  speech  abruptly  changes, 
the  accents  grow  sharper,  the  tone 
rasping.  Conducting  in  hot  weather 
he  doesn't  like,  and  it  has  been  known 
to  make  him  grumpy. 

For  years  he  was  one  of  the  most 
eligible  bachelors  of  Boston,  distinctive 
in  any  gathering.  He  dressed  in  the 
Boston  mode — which  is  to  say  cor- 
rectly and  elegantly,  and  on  the  quiet 
side.  The  exercise  he  was  careful  to 
take  has  kept  his  stocky  figure  reason- 
ably down.  At  48  he  has  jowls,  his 
hair  and  mustache  are  decidedly  gray, 
the  middle-years'  spread  has  got  in 
its  work,  yet  his  figure  is  trim  and  in 
good  proportion  to  his  average  height. 

On  January  8,  1942,  the  bachelor 
celebrity  of  so  many  Back  Bay  recep- 
tions took  to  himself  a  wife.  She  was 
Ellen  Bottomley,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Bottomley  and  the  late  Dr.  John  T. 
Bottomley  of  165  Beacon  street.  A 
member  of  the  Vincent  Club  and  the 
Junior  League,  she  had  made  her  de- 
but in  the  season  of  1932-33,  and  was 
one  of  the  very  attractive  and  .per- 
sonable women  in  Boston  society. 

Marriage  did  not  deprive  Mr.  Fied- 
ler of  his  devoted  Louise,  who  for  12 
years  had  been  his  cook  and  maid, 
who  still  prepares  for  him  the  Hun- 


garian and  Austrian  dishes  he  likes. 
His  choice  of  food  is  otherwise  plain, 
although  he  has  confessed  he  doesn't 
like  creamed  chipped  beef.  Which  is 
all  to  the  good,  these  days. 

He  can  relax  with  a  book  or  in  the 
theatre.  He  doesn't  care  what  a  play 
or  movie  is  about  "so  long  as  it's 
good ;  you  know,  not  obvious". 

"I  don't  like  to  read  about  music," 
he  says  with  a  frown.  "Give  me  non- 
fiction,  biographical  stuff.  I'm  on  Eve 
Curie's  'Journey  Among  Warriors' 
now.  It's  awfully  interesting.  I  just 
finished  Dr.  Fosdick's  'On  Being  a 
Real  Person'.  It  didn't  seem  to  help 
much." 

He  likes  art  and  antiques,  and  in- 
tends to  take  lessons  in  sketching. 

He  can  speak  and  read  his  way 
around  in  German,  French,  Italian 
and  Spanish.  He  can  swear  in  Polish. 

Mr.  Fiedler  is  aware  of  the  uses  of 
publicity,  and  will  graciously  oblige 
the  press  agent.  He  and  his  Esplanade 
orchestra  arrived  for  one  concert  by 
boat  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  one  evening,  just  in  time  for 
a  chance  meeting  with  newspaper 
photographers.  On  the  night  that  he 
made  the  innovation  of  a  "Gay  Nine- 
ties Evening"  at  the  Pops,  he  pulled 
up  before  Symphony  Hall  in  a  ba- 
rouche, and  alighted  before  the  flash 
bulbs  all  turned  out  as  a  dandy  of  the 
vintage,  complete  with  stick  and  top- 
per. To  aid  a  charity  he  drove  around 
one  morning  in  a  beach  wagon  plas- 
tered with  posters.  During  the  sec- 
ond Summer  of  the  Chicago  World's 
Fair  he  gave  the  first  performance  on 
a  carillon  set  up  on  the  grounds.  It 
was  done  by  remote  control,  Mr.  Fied- 
ler sitting  in  a  Boston  office  of  the 
Western  Union,  tapping  the  keys  of 
some  gadget  wired  to  the  bells  in 
Chicago.  The  piece  was  "America". 
He  played  it  twice. 

Back  in  1932,  when  the  depression 
was  getting  deeper  every  24  hours, 
Mr.  Fiedler  made  a  test,  at  an  Esplan- 
ade concert,  to  determine  whether  sad 
music  made  sad  people  gayer,  or 
whether  gay  music  outraged  their  sad 
feelings.  The  test  was  made  in  con- 
junction with  the  ideas  of  a  Boston 
psychiatrist,  made  the  front  page  as 
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THIS  is  mw  Fori 


The  hansom  cabs  that  roll  merrily 
through  Central  Park  are  character- 
istically "New  York."  And  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Manhattan  scene 
is  The  Plaza,  with  its  cool  park  loca- 
tion and  its  beautifully  spacious  rooms. 
Many  are  air-conditioned. 

Rates  be^in  at  84  per  person 
(2  in  a  room) 
slntfle  rooms  are  from  80 
• 


lead  story  of  one  Boston  newspaper 
the  next  morning — and  apparently 
proved  nothing.  The  audience  ap- 
plauded nearly  everything  with  a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  enthusiasm. 

The  annoyances  experienced  by  all 
men  in  the  public  eye  have  been  felt 
by  Arthur  Fiedler.  He  received  a 
threatening  letter  from  a  crank  in 
1934,  and  for  a  few  days  was  sur- 
rounded— not  at  his  own  request — 
with  a  police  guard.  One  evening 
while  he  was  conducting  on  the  river 
bank,  his  Cambridge  apartment  was 
looted. 

As  youth  and  man,  Fiedler  has  had 
a  strong  leaning  to  adventure  and 
travel.  The  first  recorded  instance  of 
wanderlust  was  of  an  expedition 
made  when  he  was  11.  He  crept  out 
of  his  bedroom,  where  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  asleep,  and  went  'cross- 
town  to  the  Huntington  avenue  cir- 
cus lot  to  watch  the  Indians  of 
Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show  come 
in  to  town  at  3  in  the  morning.  He 
was  under  "house  arrest"  for  a  week. 

Grown  up,  he  journeyed  as  often 
as  possible  until  World  War  H 
stopped  ocean-wise  travel.  He  has 
done  probably  all  the  places  a  con- 
ventional wayfarer  passes  and  ex- 
otic spots  as  well.  Going  out  to  see 
some  post-Carthaginian  Roman  ruins 
near  tlie  town  of  Timgad  in  North 
Africa,  Arthur  went  through  a  terri- 
fying couple  of  hours  with  a  motley 
crowd  of  Arabs  who  were  after 
money.  He  has  roamed  the  Black 
Forest  of  Germany,  and  in  a  week 
he  walked  the  175  miles  from  Paris 
to  Tours.  His  luggage  consisted  of 
a  toothbrush. 

One  Summer  in  the  1920s,  he  and 
a  friend  shipped  for  Europe  aboard  a 
collier.  The  friend's  father  owned  a 
piece  of  the  shipping  line,  and  the 
two  young  men  had  nothing  to  do  but 
sun  themselves  on  deck.  They  hadn't 
long  been  out  of  Norfolk  on  the  way 
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to  Rotterdam  before  ennui  set  in. 
They  arrived  in  Holland  bearded  and 
unkempt  after  a  voyage  of  voluntary 
deck  scrubbing  and  coal  stoking. 

One  of  his  adventures  was  con- 
nected with  music,  on  the  Pennsyl- 
vania trip  with  the  Sinfonietta.  Some- 
one discovered  the  town  of  Fiedler, 
Penn.,  on  a  road  map.  Having  ascer- 
tained that  the  two  buses  containing 
musicians  and  instruments  could  de- 
tour a  mere  120  miles,  the  press  agent 
wired  ahead  to  the  Mayor  of  Fiedler 
announcing  the  approach  of  Arthur 
Fiedler  and  the  Sinfonietta,  tactfully 
adding  a  concert  would  be  given  there 
if  desired. 

"There  isn't  any  mayor",  came  the 
answer. 

On  the  second  try,  with  a  wire  ad- 
dressed to  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  the 
p.a.  got  this  reply  from  a  neighboring 
town : 

"There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  gov- 
ernment in  Fiedler". 

When  the  party  arrived  they  found 
that  in  World  War  I  Fiedler  had  had 
a  military  airport,  but  that  had  been 
abandoned  after  the  Armistice.  Only 
a  blacksmith  shop  and  two  houses 
were  left  in  the  midst  of  an  immense 
and  ragged  acreage.  The  population : 
blacksmith,  his  son  and  grandson,  re- 
ceived the  Sinfonietta  cordially.  As 
for  the  concert.  Uncle  Benny  Fiedler 
unlimbered  his  fiddle  in  the  village 
street,  played  the  "Devil's  Trill", 
hopped  back  in  the  bus  and  the  Sin- 
fonietta was  off.  But  Fiedler  had  at 
least  seen  Fiedler. 

Cyrus  W.  Durgin 
• 

DEVONSHIRE  STREET 
Here  in  the  dusk  that  rolls  like  mist 
Over  the  monstrous  citadels 
Of  fun  and  finance  come  the  bells 
Musically  muted  in  the  mist. 

From  what  sad  sanctuary  crushed 
Between  the  bank  and  business  hall 
Comes  still  this  tireless,  timeless  call 
So    often    struck,    and    felled  and 
crushed? 

When  will  the  citadels  give  way 
To  let  the  belfry  hold  the  sky  ? 
When  will  the  banks  and  the  build- 
ings die  ? 

When  will  the  world,  the  world  give 


way  i 
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The  S  ixty-third  Season 

(October  8,1943— April  29,1944) 
of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

will  be  the  twentieth  under  the  conductorship  of 

SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

(In  Symphony  Hall) 

24  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
24  SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  MONDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 


A  pplications  jor  each  of  these  series  are  now  being  received  at 
the  subscription  office  in  Symphony  Hall,  which  is  open  daily. 

Printed  announcement,  with  soloists  and  other  particulars,  will  be  sent  on  request. 


THE  COPLEY  MU  °"V»eJt"H.Iu"'* 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
★  ****★ 

Our  Victory  Garden  is  shown  in  the  foreground ! 


A  KOUSSEVITZKY  ANNIVERSARY 


MYLES  STANDISH 

VISIT  THE  ENGLISH  DINING  ROOM 
and  MANDARIN  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 


Harley  H.  Boswell,  Manager 

BEACON  ST.-KENMORE  SQUARE 


The  coming  season  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  which  begins 
on  October  8  in  Symphony  Hall,  will 
be  the  twentieth  successive  year  of 
the  Orchestra  under  its  present  fa- 
mous conductor.  These  twenty  years 
have  been  in  many  ways  the  most  sig- 
nificant in  the  history  of  the  Orches- 
tra. In  this  time  Dr.  Koussevitzky 
has  identified  himself  completely  with 
his  Orchestra  and  what  has  come  to 
be  his  country. 

The  personality  of  an  artist  is  in- 
evitably conditioned  by  the  circum- 
stances of  birth  and  surroundings. 
This  leads  to  a  review  of  Kousse- 
vitzky before  he  came  to  us. 

He  was  born  in  1874  in  the  small, 
central  Russian  province  of  Tver. 
There  was  no  musical  life  about  him, 
except  from  small  visiting  theatrical 
companies.  W  hen  his  father  opposed 
a  career  so  remote  from  the  experi- 
ence of  their  own  community,  he  ran 
away,  and  presented  himself  at  the 
Philharmonic  School  in  Moscow.  The 
school  was  full — the  year  begun,  but 
the  authorities  at  once  sensed  the  un- 
usual qualities  of  the  penniless  young 
applicant,  and  made  a  place  for  him. 
There  was  only  one  possible  scholar- 
ship open  to  him — for  a  student  of 
the  double-bass,  and  he  accordingly 
took  on  this  strange  instrument.  In  a 
short  time  he  astonished  everyone  by 
coaxing  a  lovely  'cello-like  tone,  and 
delicate  melody  from  his  huge,  cumb- 
rous bass,  with  its  fist-wise  bow.  This 
was  the  Koussevitzky  who  later  could 
elicit  such  transcendent  tone  and  sheer 
melodic  songfulness  from  a  body  of 
strings.  And  then,  as  now,  he  was 
tireless  in  his  quest  until  he  had 
reached  new  and  unprecedented 
heights  of  beauty.  Koussevitzky  was 
soon  know  all  over  Europe  as  a  virtu- 
oso of  the  double-bass. 

Then,  coming  to  the  end  of  its  pos- 
sibilities, Koussevitzky  aspired  to  that 
ricliest  of  instruments,  the  hundred- 
fold orchestra.  He  made  his  first  trials 
in  Berlin,  and  then,  having  indepen- 
dent means,  he  assembled  his  own 
orchestra  in  Moscow,  and  gave  a 
memorable  series  of  concerts  there 
and  in  St.  Petersburg.  When  his  pub- 
lic heard  the  erstwhile  double-bassist 


on  this  infinitely  more  expressive  in- 
strument, the  effect  was  electric. 
Koussevitzky  was  then,  as  ever,  a 
pioneer  for  his  art.  He  chartered  a 
steamer  to  take  his  orchestra  the 
length  of  the  Volga  through  his  vast 
country,  taking  to  the  musically 
starved  people  of  innumerable  pro- 
vincial towns  their  "first  symphony 
concert." 

After  the  revolution,  Koussevitzky 
conducted  for  a  while  under  govern- 
ment subsidy,  but,  fleeing  restriction, 
established  his  famous  "Concerts 
Koussevitzky,"  with  his  own  orches- 
tra in  Paris.  Here,  and  by  guest  per- 
formances in  London  and  other  cities, 
western  Europe  came  under  the  spell 
of  this  magnetic  and  forceful  leader. 

Such  was  the  leader  who  came  to 
America  and  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  in  1924.  His  span  of  years 
covers  more  than  a  third  of  the  Or- 
chestra's history  and  far  exceeds  that 
of  any  previous  conductor.  He  has 
touched  new  heights  of  his  art,  and 
brought  the  Orchestra  even  in  this 
present  era  of  much  fine  music  to  new 
and  surpassing  importance.  It  re- 
quires a  succession  of  seasons  to  test 
the  scope  of  a  conductor's  interest  in 
new  music  and  old,  the  extent  of  his 
vision  and  his  ability  to  refine  his  or- 
chestra into  an  ever  more  perfect  in- 
strument, to  keep  his  approach  to  the 
more  familiar  "classics"  vital  and  ab- 
sorbing. Koussevitzky's  lengthening 
term  shows  him  to  have  these  abilities 
to  a  transcendent  degree.  The  Boston 
Symphony  concerts  have  never  held 
such  an  abundant  musical  life,  utter 
freedom  from  routine,  such  a  brilliant 
and  engrossing  eloquence. 

The  season  ahead  will  be.  as  usual, 
an  outstanding  one  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Koussevitzky,  and  one  of  rare 
pleasure  for  music-lovers. 
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SEARCH  FOR  BOSTON  BEAUTIES 


For  too  many  years  now,  the  Bos- 
ton bards  and  literary  lights  have 
been  singularly  silent  on  the  subject 
of  New  England  pulchritude.  The 
countryside  rates  the  rhapsodies,  and 
the  ladies  lose  out  to  a  pine  tree  or 
bit  of  seascape.  Why  this  should 
have  happened  is  something  hard  to 
understand.  It  could  be  that  the 
movies  have  made  the  world  con- 
scious of  the  "baby  doll"  type  of 
beauty ;  it  could  be  that  we  have 
grown  used  to  seeing  one  type  of 
beauty  beaming  back  at  us  from  the 
magazine  covers  until  we  assume  that 
all  of  these  United  States  except  New 
England  have  a  corner  on  feminine 
pulchritude.  It's  a  "moot"  question. 
And  it  happens  to  be  the  sort  of 
"moot"  question  into  which  Arki- 
Yavensonne,  the  genius  behind  the 
Hotel  Fensgate  Satire  Room  and 
Harry  Conover,  nationally  famous 
maestro  of  beautiful  models,  like  to 
bump.  Are  or  are  not  the  New  Eng- 
land girls  beautiful?  The  question 
made  the  welkin  ring.  The  answer — • 
well,  figure  it  out  for  yourself.  These 
are  the  facts. 

A  chance  remark,  overheard  in  the 
Satire  Room,  started  Arki-Yaven- 
sonne  on  a  new  mission.  The  gentle- 
man making  the  remark  was  com- 
pletely positive  that  New  England 
women  were  about  as  beautiful  as  a 
chip  oflf  a  granite  block. 

"I  did  not  believe  it,"  Arki  will 
tell  you.  "There  are  just  as  many 
beautiful  women  right  here  in  Boston 
as  anywhere  else.  So  I  thought  that 
I  would  prove  it. 

"When  I  want  to  buy  a  pair  of 
shoes,  I  go  to  a  shoe  store  and  let  an 
experienced  clerk  fit  them  to  me. 
When  I  wanted  to  find  out  about 
beautiful  women,  I  went  to  Harry 
Conover.  The  discovery  of  beauty  is 
his  business. 

"I  tell  him  that  I  do  not  believe 
New  England  girls  are  less  beautiful 
than  elsewhere.  I  want  to  find  a  lot 
of  local  beauties.  What  can  he  do 
to  help  me  out  ?" 

Incidentally,  some  of  the  greatest 
beauty  searches  have  resulted  from 
thoughts  like  this.  And  the  idea  of 
defending  the  pulchritude  of  New 


England  fiom  slur  and  slander  has 
something  of  a  mission  about  it.  Mr. 
Yavensonne  and  Mr.  Conover  talked 
things  over.  If  the  Satire  Room  would 
announce  a  contest  on  a  certain  date. 
Mr.  Conover,  complete  with  several 
representatives  of  his  famous  New 
York  model  agency,  would  appear 
and  judge  the  results.  Those  who 
were  found  potential  material  would 
receive  the  opportunity  to  model  for 
Conover.  Those  who  had  additional 
talent — singing  or  dancing — would 
receive  an  engagement  at  the  Satire 
Room.  The  plan  was  set.  The  word 
was  passed  to  the  waiting  world. 


positive  that  we  have  as  many  if  not 
more  beautiful  girls  than  any  other 
part,  of  the  country." 

Which  could  be  diplomacy  on  Mr. 
Conover's  part. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though,  the 
reasoning  behind  Harry  Conover's 
positive  statement  is  sound.  New 
England  girls  are  taught  not  to  ex- 
ploit their  beauty.  They  are  apt  to 
be  "too  darned  reserved",  to  quote  the 
model  expert.  And  too  much  miscon- 
ception as  to  the  work  of  modeling 
still  confuses  fond  parents  confronted 
by  a  daughter  who  wants  to  be  a 
Cover  Girl. 

In  the  first  place,  naturalness,  in- 
telligence and  willingness  to  work  are 


Left  to  right:  Peggy  Badey,  Arki-Yavensonne,  Ann  MacQuarrie, 
Harry  Conover  and  Ann  Harris 


A  modest  news  item  first  an- 
nounced the  search.  The  caption 
read :  "Seeks  Cover  Girls  Among 
Hub  Beauties",  and  the  body  of  the 
story  promised  nothing  to  the  hope- 
fuls except  a  fair  audition  and  inter- 
view with  Harry  Conover. 

"Amazing!"  Arki  says.  "One  hun- 
dred and  three  girls  came.  Many  had 
to  wait  for  two  and  three  hours  be- 
fore it  was  their  turn  to  talk  to  Mr. 
Conover.   What  patience  they  had." 

Actually,  the  results  of  this  search 
are  still  a  "military  secret"  locked  up 
in  the  head  of  Harry  Conover.  But 
the  lurking  thought  that  New  Eng- 
land's line  of  beauties  had  run  out 
suffered  a  speedy  demise. 

"Mr.  Conover  told  me,"  Arki  goes 
on,  "that  after  the  interviews,  he  was 


equally  important  to  a  career  as  a 
model.  The  girls  selected  by  Mr.  Con- 
over for  both  his  agency  and  the 
Satire  Room  will  have  these  qualities 
in  abundance.  But  being  chosen  and 
leaping  right  into  a  career  are  two 
different  things. 

First  off,  the  novice  at  the  Conover 
agency  is  taken  over  by  consultants 
who  direct  the  activities  of  the  train- 
ing course  known  as  "Exclusively 
Yours".  Only  girls  who  are  actually 
registered  as  Conover  Cover  Girls  get 
this  gratis  course,  and  it  is  one  ex- 
cellent way  to  earn-while-learning. 

"It  takes  two  months,"  Mr.  Con- 
over says,  "before  a  girl  begins  to 
come  into  her  own  in  a  modeling  way. 
These  two  months  are  taken  up  learn- 
ing the  right  answers,  making  the 
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33  W52  NEW  YORK 
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Continuous  Entertainment  until  1  a.m. 
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* 
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Michael 
Com.  9200 
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Entrance  at  47  Huntington  Ave. 
In  the  Copley  Square  Hotel 


right  contacts,  and  getting  ready  for 
exploitation.  Good  photos  must  be 
made,  and  reprints  mailed  out  to  more 
than  3000  clients  of  the  agency.  All 
this  takes  time  and  plenty  of  hard 
work.  It  involves  having  a  nest  egg 
of  savings,  too,  so  that  the  girl  can 
eat  three  meals  a  day,  seven  days  a 
week." 

The  intensive  training  over,  the 
Conover  girl  is  then  ready  to  start 
work.  Any  one  of  the  sixty  tele- 
phones at  the  agency  may  bring  an 
assignment ;  any  one  of  the  sixteen 
secretaries  may  rush  the  girl  out  on 
an  important  modeling  mission.  But 
the  likelihood  of  overnight  success  is 
small.  Models,  while  widely  known 
in  an  optical  way,  rarely  leap  to  sud- 
den fame.  The  American  public  may 
remember  the  face  yet  never  know  the 
name.  This,  however,  is  an  obstacle 
which  Conover  has  done  much  to  re- 
move. 

"The  girls  deserve  to  be  known  by 
name."  Conover  claims.  "It  is  part 
of  m\'  work  to  see  that  the  girls  get 


exploitation,  that  they  become  person- 
alities as  well  as  beauties.  Sometimes,  , 
I  have  dubbed  them  with  trick  names. 
Look  at  Jinx  Falkenburg,  Choo-Choo 
Johnson,  Dusty  Anderson,  and  Can- 
dy Jones.  Those  names  stir  the 
imagination  and  stay  in  the  memory. 
Those  girls  are  personalities  to  the 
public.  That  is  what  a  beauty  must 
have — ^personality." 

All  of  which  makes  the  results  of 
the  Boston  search  for  talented  new 
models  interesting.  Who  the  winners 
will  be  is  a  matter  that  will  be  clari- 
fied in  due  time.  But  when  you  see 
the  girls,  remember  what  started  the 
hunt  and  what  rigid  requirements  are 
set  as  standards.  And  give  everyone 
the  credit  deserved  for  a  new  kind  of 
pioneering  in  the  world  of  pulchri- 
tude. As  the  "Uptown  Ziegteld", 
Arki-Yavensonne  says, 

"I  am  curious  myself  as  to  the  win- 
ners. But  I  will  let  you  know."  x 

W  e  will  let  you  know.  too. 

B.  K.  P. 


iliat's  funny.    I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  your  throat!  " 
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AND  HIS  ORCHESTRA 
ii  UNUSUAL  SURROUNDING 
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BOSTON'S  DREAMWORLD 

OF  ENTERTAINMENT 
2  FLOOR  SHOWS  NIGHTLY 
7-30  P.  M— 11.30  P.  M. 


The  smart  BOSTONIAN  invites 
out-of-town  company  to  dinner  at 
Shangri-La  because  he  knows  dining 
well  in  pleasant  surroundings  makes 
new  friends. 

Life  begins  at  8.30,  but  dinner  at 
Shangri-La  starts  at  5  P.  M.  and 
continues  until  the  appetite  is 
satisfied. 

SHANGRI-LA 

130  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
HUB.  1950 


Air  Conditioned 


A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  GARDTSTER 

Mass.  Ave.  at  Norway  Street 


THEATRE  REVIEW 

The  booking  office  has  promised  us 
plays  in  abundance  for  the  fall  season 
and  by  some  happy  accident — the 
booking  office  never  does  anything  by 
design — we  will  get  proven  dramas 
along  with  the  new-born  wonder 
works  and  substantial  things  as  well 
as  dramaturgic  marshmallows.  Call 
1943,  in  prospect,  the  drama's 
millenium. 

Annually,  in  September,  the  theatre 
stirs  with  new  and  sometimes  violent 
life.  From  the  Broadway  fountain 
head,  an  avalanche  of  new  shows 
comes  roaring  down  on  Boston, 
sweeping  all  but  the  most  cynical  and 
realistic  of  playgoers  into  a  dither  of 
ecstatic  prophecy.  But  presently  the 
torrent  has  rolled  back  to  New  York, 
there  to  swell  into  proud  flood  or, 
more  likely,  to  trickle  down  the  drain 
and  Boston  is  left  high  and  compara- 
tively dry. 

In  the  days  of  the  drama's  bulging 
past,  George  S.  Kaufman  edited  the 
theatre  pages  of  the  New  York  Times 
and  every  year  at  this  season  he 
printed  a  Sunday  streamer  head 
which  read :  "Thirty  Plays  Hath  Sep- 
tember". 

That  was  in  New  York,  of  course, 
and  that  was  a  few  years  ago.  But 
the  stir  in  New  York  is  always  pre- 
ceded by  an  uproar  on  Tremont 
street.  Since  theatre  lovers  are  peren- 
nially hopeful,  that  uproar  is  regularly 
hailed  as  the  beginning  of  big  things. 
Too  often,  it  is  not. 

The  reason  for  being  particularly 
hopeful  in  September  of  1943  is  not 
because  we  can  delude  ourselves  that 
this  autumnal  upsurge  in  local  the- 
atrical activity  is  the  beginning  of  a 
new  and  lush  era.  The  reason  for 
comfort  is  that  this  year,  unlike  other 
seasons,  we  will  get  more  than  the 
flitting  tryouts. 

There  can  be  no  present  objection 
to  something  like  Gypsy  Rose  Lee's 
"The  Naked  Genius",  though  the  title 
suggests  less  available  wit  than  we 
commonly  associate  with  a  George  S. 
Kaufman  enterprise.    On  the  con- 
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trary,  the  night  of  Sept.  6,  when  Miss  ' 
Lee's  and  Mr.  Kaufman's  new  baby 
is  born  at  the  Wilbur  Theatre,  is 
pleasantly  anticipated. 

But  the  news  from  the  booking 
office  that  "Kiss  and  Tell",  for  in- 
stance, and  "Life  With  Father",  for 
instance,  and  "Blithe  Spirit"  are  also 
due  in  town  in  the  immediate  future 
is  encouraging,  too.  For  "The  Naked 
Genius"  is  a  play  in  process  of  be- 
coming whatever  it  may  eventually 
become,  good  or  bad.  If  it  were  not, 
if  it  were  already  perfected,  it  would 
be  opening  in  New  York  and  not  in  a 
Boston  theatre.  But  "Kiss  and  Tell" 
and  "Life  With  Father"  and  "Blithe 
Spirit"  and  "Dark  Eyes",  for  another, 
are  comfortably  successful,  proved 
long  since.  We  can  anticipate  these 
in  reasonable  comfort,  knowing  that 
they  represent,  unless  their  managers 
err  or  cheat  in  casting,  good  and 
profitable  evenings  in  the  playhouses. 

Similarly,  though  the  promised  pro- 
duction of  "One  Man's  Venus"  on 
Sept.  16  is  apparently  something  to 
anticipate,  it,  too,  is  a  tryout.  They 
say,  in  advance,  it  is  delightfully  com- 
ical and  full  of  fine  music  by  Kurt 
Weill  and  all  of  this  may  be  true.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  new.  Keep  it  in 
mind  as  an  interesting  prospect ;  but 
for  solider  comfort,  note  that  "Uncle 
Harry",  due  Sept.  27,  arrives  with  a 
year  of  New  York  success  behind  it 
and  "The  Patriots",  booked  for  the 
Wilbur  on  Oct.  11,  is  the  New  York 
Drama  Critics'  Prize  Play  for  1942-3. 

Even  more  stimulating  is  the 
knowledge  that  among  the  new  and 
the  proved  attractions,  we  will  get 
shows  of  almost  every  conceivable 
kind,  from  Ed  Wynn's  vaudeville. 
"Big  Time",  to  the  Theatre  Guild's 
imposing  of  "Othello"  with  Paul 
Robeson ;  from  the  florid  tlieatrical 
"The  Student  Prince"  (of  course! — 
it  hasn't  been  here  for  six  months  or 
more)  to  the  utterly  unconventional 
"The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth". 

All  these,  you  understand — and 
more  beside — in  a  space  of  nine  con- 
secutive weeks ;  and  in  Boston,  not 
New  York. 

Call  it  the  millenium. 

But  keep  your  fingers  crossed,  of 
course. 

Elliot  Norton 
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IN  THE  BOOKSTALLS 


If  you  stand  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore a  second-hand  bookstall,  nine 
times  out  of  ten  a  moocher  will  ap- 
proach and  put  the  touch  on  you.  So 
brash  are  the  moochers  that  you  in- 
evitably relinquish  the  field,  dart  in- 
side the  store,  or  fearing  he  might 
corner  you  inside,  stride  briskly  up 
the  street  and  away.  Thus  you  miss 
the  infrequent  people. 

A  more  supercilious  person,  a  less 
wise  person  than  myself  might  have 
said  "the  characters,"  indicating  his 
lack  of  sympathy  with  his  fellow  men, 
or  his  indifference  to  the  pursuit  of 
truth.  This  is  an  age  of  catch-words 
and  catch- words  are  the  enemies  of 
truth  and  servants  of  the  devil  who 
is  the  great  master  of  lies.  If  you  lis- 
ten closely  in  any  parliament  you  can 
hear  him  summoning  his  little  agents 
— Fascist,  Communist,  Red,  Radical, 
Liberal,  Tory,  "Character," — and  dis- 
patching them  to  the  assistance  of 
anemic  minds  and  deceitful  dema- 
gogues. 

"Characters"  is  a  catch-all  catch- 
word which  we  apply  to  those  persons 
from  whom  we  differ  and  whom  we 
are  too  lazy  to  try  to  understand  much 
less  to  dispute  though  not  to  deride. 
But  if  we  are  ever  to  reach  bed-rock 
in  this  grave  question  of  sanity,  so 
complicated  in  recent  years  by  the 
great  impress  of  the  combined  work 
of  the  majority  of  publishers  and 
authors,  we  had  better  start  on  com- 
mon ground  with  understandable 
phraseology. 

My  friend  who  solemnly  rips  page 
six  from  each  volume  that  he  buys 
can  rightly  regard  me  as  a  character, 
but  he  admitted  readily  that  I  was  a 
more  frequent  type  than  himself.  He 
maintains  that  I  am  ill-informed,  and 
consequently  having  no  fear  of  the 
New  Terror,  leave  page  six  in  every 
book  I  buy  with  an  idyllic  innocence 
which  he  too  enjoyed  (before  the  ad- 
vent of  Adam  Smith  who  set  him 
thinking).  We  know  where  we  stand, 
my  friend  and  I. 

But  what  am  I  to  say  of  the  prophet 
of  the  New  Emancipation.  He  does 
not  buy  books ;  he  wants  the  State  to 
force  us  to  read  his  for  therein  he 
had  detailed  the  salvation  of  the 


world,  which  incidentally  will  be 
brought  about  all  the  quicker  if  the 
contrary  opinions  are  not  expounded. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  let  sentiment  delay 
the  salvation  of  the  world  ?  And  what 
sentimental  documents  are  our  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  our 
Constitution,  he  remarks. 

Eugenics  through  sterilization  of 
the  unfit,  and  euthanasia  with  the 
liquidation  of  the  infirm,  the  elimina- 
tion of  property,  marriage  and  the 
family — there  lies  his  world's  salva- 
tion. When  I  ask  him  who  is  to  de- 
termine who  are  the  unfit,  he  says 
the  fit.  If  I  ask  him  if  the  Irish  are 
unfit,  he  roars  with  laughter,  and  calls 
me  quaint.  If  I  ask  him  if  the  Mor- 
mons are  unfit,  he  says  we  must  be 
wary  of  the  churches.  'If  I  tell  him 
that  we  must  have  sympathy  for  the 
infirm,  he  says  we  have  a  duty  to  be 
firm,  and  gives  the  play  on  words  a 
long  Greek  name. 

The  rights  of  today's  society  must 
give  way  to  the  rights  of  tomorrow 
and  he  uses  the  word  rights  as  ap- 
plicable only  to  a  society,  never  to  an 
individual.  If  I  ask  him  if  I  am  a 
more  frequent  type  than  himself,  my 
tempered  terminology  crumbles  be- 
fore his  inexorable  dialectic.  I  am 
more  frequent  in  denial  of  particulars 


of  his  programme ;  I  am  less  frequent 
in  denial  of  its  entirety.  The  world 
holds  more  intellects,  he  says,  which 
agree  with  him  entirely  than  disagree 
with  him  entirely.  Therefore,  I  am 
a  less  frequent  type  than  himself.  I 
tell  him  that  that  is  a  gratuitous 
assumption  and  he  calls  me  a  casuist. 

I  defend  the  family  and  he  calls  me 
an  enemy  of  science.  I  defend  prop- 
erty and  he  calls  me  a  Tory.  I  defend 
marriage  and  he  calls  me  a  sentimen- 
talist. I  defend  unions  and  he  points 
out  that  they  are  beside  the  point  be- 
cause they  are  capitalistic  parasites 
with  no  separate  existence.  I  defend 
the  Constitution  and  I  am  a  nation- 
alist. Before  I  can  defend  anything 
else,  much  less  attack  him,  he  wags 
his  head  and  says,  "You  are  a  charac- 
ter." Then  he  looks  at  me  with  mock 
seriousness  and  declares,  "Why,  I 
doubt  if  you  believe  in  evolution." 
When  I  tell  him  that  I  am  not  sure 
what  he  means  by  evolution,  he  teeters 
with  laughter. 

We  part  amicably,  he  and  I.  Be- 
fore he  goes,  he  asks  me  if  I  see  in 
the  stalls  many  good  books  supporting 
his  point  of  view  and  when  I  say  no 
he  says  that  is  good  because  it  indi- 
cates that  they  are  being  read. 

You  seldom  see  persons  of  his  type 
in  the  bookstalls.  They  are  busy  in 
high  places. 

Herbert  Kenny 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


So  Little  Time,  John  P.  Mar- 
quand's  latest  book,  has  enjoyed  such 
advance  publicity  that  I  was  afraid 
I  would  suffer  a  let  down  when  it 
came  to  the  actual  reading,  but  I  re- 
joice in  saying  that  no  such  let  down 
occurred  and  the  book  is  the  best 
novel  on  the  American  scene  I  have 
read  in  the  last*two  years.  The  book 
has  everything  one  expects  of  a  Alar- 
quand  story.  It  sparkles  with  satire, 
it  shines  with  wit,  and  it  has  that 
essential  quality  which  most  of  our 
modern  novels  lack — humor.  Top  all 
this  with  a '  collection  of  characters 
that  will  be  talked  about  and  analyzed 
for  some  time  to  come  and  you  have 
a  novel  which  will-lead  the  best-seller 
lists  until  Little,  Brown  runs  out  of 
paper. 

So  Little  Time  is  the  story  of  Jeff- 
rey Wilson,  set  against  the  colorful 
background  of  the  years  from  1912 
up  to  1942. 

Jeffrey  was  born  in  a  small  New 
England  town,  became  a  flier  in 
World  War  I,  and  returned  to  become 
a  newspaper  man,  then  a  play  doctor, 
and  a  movie  script  rewriter.  This  is 
his  story  of  his  married  life,  his  work, 
and  his  search  for  security  in  an  ever 
changing  world. 

Jeffrey  has  a  son,  Jim,  who  is  nine- 
teen, a  student  at  Harvard  and  in  love. 
He  could  see  that  his  son  was  headed 
for  war  just  as  he  was  in  1917  and 
he  wanted  Jim  to  do  whatever  he 
pleased  because  there  was  so  little 
time,  but  Jeffrey  reckoned  without 
Marge,  his  wife,  who  held  different 
views  about  their  son. 

Marge  and  Jeffrey  move  in  a  set 
that  is  peopled  with  men  and  women 
with  whom  Mr.  Marquand  is  familiar 
and  under  his  capable  pen  they  come 
to  life,  real  personalities  in  their  own 
right. 

There  is  Walter  Xewcome,  world 
war  correspondent  who  is  the  main 
brunt  of  the  author's  satirical  pen. 
Minot  Roberts,  Jeffrey's  best  friend, 
is  portrayed  as  resembling  the  men 
you  see  in  advertisements  of  fine 
blended  whiskeys.  You  will  meet 
Jesse  Fineman,  play  producer.  Mari- 
ana Miller,  film  star,  who  thought 
herself  in  love  with  Jeffrey.  All  these 
people  were  in  search  of  a  happy 


land  where  everything  was  bright  and 

gay- 
John  Marquand  reminds  me  of  a 
tennis  referee  who  sits  on  high  and 
calls  the  plays  as  he  sees  them,  not 
having  to  solve  any  of  the  mistakes 
or  plays.  The  author  describes  his 
characters  as  he  sees  them  whether 
it  be  in  a  humorous  or  a  satirical  or  a 
sad  light.  He  portrays  the  shallow- 
ness of  a  cocktail  party  or  he  describes 
Hollywood  as  having  too  much  of 
everything  yet  not  once  does  he  in- 
trude upon  the  scene  to  solve  any  of 
the  problems  or  to  apologize  for  the 
people. 

So  Little  Time  is  a  stimulating  and 
colorful  record  of  the  scenes  and 
people  of  an  era  that  was  headed  to- 
ward Pearl  Harbor.  Mr.  Marquand 
has  triumphed  again  and  we  send  our 
sympathies  to  Little,  Brown  &  Co.  be- 
cause there  will  be  such  a  demand  for 
this  hit  that  they  will  be  worn  out 
trying  to  meet  all  the  orders.  Of 
course  not  that  a  publishing  house 
minds  being  worn  out  this  way.  If 
you  don't  read  5*0  Little  Time  you  will 
have  missed  this  year's  most  impor- 
tant novel.  (Little,  Brown  &  Co., 
$2.75.) 

When  George  Washington  said : 
'Tn  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war." 
we  feel  that  he  might  also  have  added, 
and  in  time  of  war,  plan  the  peace. 

By  now  many  of  us  are  aware  that 
in  our  burning  desire  to  annihilate 
our  enemy  of  the  last  war,  we  became 
blind  to  our  obligations  to  create  a 
better  post  war  world  and  we  found 
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ourselves  with  little  or  no  ideals  or 
aims  or  knowledge  for  a  peace  plan. 

With  this  bitter  experience  of  the 
past  we  should  in  our  all-out  effort  to 
win  this  present  conflict,  take  some 
time  out  to  enable  us  to  have  some 
idea  of  the  problems  of  peace-making, 
for  there  is  as  much  (if  not  a  great 
deal  more)  preparation  needed  to- 
ward making  peace  as  there  is 
towards  waging  war. 

Prefaces  to  Peace  is  a  symposium 
consisting  of  :  One  World  by  Wendell 
\\'illkie.  The  Problems  of  Lasting 
Peace  by  Herbert  Hoover  and  Hugh 
Gibson,  The  Price  of  Free  World 
Victory  by  Henry  A.  Wallace,  and 
Blue-print  for  Peace,  by  Sumner 
Welles,  in  which  these  men  have  set 
forth  for  our  consideration  their  views 
for  peace  after  the  war  has  been  won 
and  we  then  turn  to  the  task  of  win- 
ning that  peace. 

The  book  is  at  once  stimulating  and 
challenging.  (Simon  and  Schuster, 
Doubleday  Doran  &  Co.,  Inc..  Reynal 
&  Hitchcock,  Inc.,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Press,  $3.50.) 

Robert  p.  tristram  cof- 
fin grew  tired  of  hearing  people 
whine  about  the  lack  of  American 
folk  lore — that  we  had  no  truly  Amer- 
ican culture  ;  so  he  set  out  to  discover 
for  himself  just  what  this  vast  country 
had  to  offer  that  was  uniquely  Amer- 
ican. 

The  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
ballads  that  make  up  Primer  for 
America  are  Mr.  Coffin's  answer  to 
those  cynics  of  an  .American  culture. 
The  author  talked  to  many  people 
across  the  country,  he  dug  deep  into 
our  legends. 

What  are  the  things  and  people 
("the  little  bugs  and  the  big  bugs") 
which  make  for  a  truly  American  cul- 
ture? Well,  there  is  cut-plug,  base- 
ball, the  Saturday-night  bath,  naming 
your  son  after  a  President,  etc.  In 
one  ballad  on  the  codfish,  Mr.  Coffin 
has  our  sacred  fish  say : 
"For  I  am  bound  to  the  Boston  table, 
To  make  a  Lowell,  if  I  am  able 
To  be  no  more  a  humble  cod 
But  Cabots  with  an  eye  on  God !" 
These  ballads  are  rich,  colorful  and 
completely  unsophisticated  (The  Mac- 
millan  Co..  $2.00.) 

George  Mooney 
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RECORD  REVIEW 


It  is  the  practice  of  some  reviewers 
every  so  often  to  berate  the  record 
companies  for  being  more  concerned 
with  the  dollar  volume  of  business 
than  with  artistic  standards  and  mat- 
ters of  musical  taste,  ^^'e  admit  to 
feeling  frec|uently  a  strong  inclina- 
tion to  do  this  same  thing,  but  we  are 
quite  convinced  that  to  yield  to  the 
temptation  would  be  quite  as  futile  as 
King  Canute's  command  to  the  waves. 
So  we  usually  try  to  forget  the  im- 
pulse. Actually  there  seems  little  rea- 
son to  suppose  that  the  manufacture 
of  phonograph  records  is  anything 
but  a  purely  business  proposition,  just 
as  much  as  the  manufacture  of  trac- 
tors or  flea  powder.  This  being  the 
case  we  probably  should  be  grateful 
(as  indeed  we  are!)  that  artistic 
standards  are  as  high  as  they  are  and 
that,  with  all  the  handicaps,  really  fine 
records  are  released  more  often  than 
not. 

To  be  sure,  it  is  interesting  to 
speculate  on  what  might  be  achieved 
if  one  of  the  great  foundations  should 
donate  x  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
record  producing  center  whose  major 
concern  should  be  artistic  standards 
rather  than  financial  success,  but  the 
probability  of  this  taking  place  seems 
decidedly  remote.  No,  the  only  angle 
of  approach  that  would  seem  to  have 
any  possibility  of  success  is  this :  to 
demonstrate  that  a  poor  artistic  job, 
or  at  least  a  succession  of  them,  even- 
tually leads  to  customer  distrust,  cyni- 
cism, and  a  hesitation  to  purchase 
even  the  worthy  products  of  the  com- 
pany concerned — in  short,  to  demon- 
strate that  artistic  crimes  ultimately 
are  financial  liabilities.  This  writer 
believes  that  this  proposition  has 
enough  basic  truth  in  it  so  that  over 
a  period  of  time  it  ought  to  be  possible 
to  convince  manufacturers  of  its 
essential  soundness.  Perhaps  we  are 
overoptimistic,  but  this  optimism  is 
based  on  a  firm  belief  that  the  innate 
good  taste  of  the  people  who  buy  rec- 
ords is  greatly  underestimated  by  the 
manufacturer.  (Not  inconceivably 
this  is  due  at  least  in  part  to  his  own 
deficiencies  in  this  regard!)  When 
and  if  they  come  to  realize  this  and 


act  accordingly  it  is  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  will  gain  financially 
through  increased  sales  of  their  best 
records.  Certainly  a  much  stronger 
appeal  to  the  musical  inteUigence  and 
taste  of  such  customers  could  easily 
be  made  than  is  at  present  done. 

This  writer  does  not  live  in  an 
ivory  tower.  He  is  fully  aware  of  the 
large  number — and  the  large  propor- 
tion— of  people  to  whom  Nelson  Eddy 
singing  "The  Lost  Chord"  and  ''The 
Lord's  Prayer"  (as  he  does  on  a  re- 
cent Columbia  record — the  number  is 
70369 D — if  you  really  want  it) — con- 
stitutes a  musical  pinnacle  of  ex- 
traordinary eminence.  He  is  perfectly 
well  aware  that  "The  Nutcracker 
Suite"  will  always  sell  better  than 
"The  Art  of  Fugue",  and  he  has  no 
quarrel  with  this.  It  is  quite  beside 
the  point.  The  point  is  that  such 
things  as  "The  Art  of  Fugue"  ought 
to  be  recorded  and  that  they  should 
be  done  in  as  honest  and  competent 
and  artistic  a  manner  as  possible. 

Of  almost  equal  importance — per- 
haps of  more  importance  financially 
to  the  company  concerned  —  when 
such  a  job  has  been  consummated  it 
should  be  advertised  and  sold  to  the 
musical  public  in  quite  a  different 
manner  from  the  way  one  would  ad- 
vertise and  sell  a  new  recording  of 
"The  Nutcracker  Suite".  What  we 
are  trying  to  say  is,  that  the  person 
who  is  a  potential  customer  for  the 
"Brandenburg  Concertos"  (to  change 
the  illustration)  is  sufficiently  liter- 
ate, musically,  so  that  the  mass  appeal 
incentives  to  purchase  records 
thought  up  in  the  offices  of  even  a 
good  advertising  agency  rarely  inter- 
est him  and  frequently  nauseate  him. 
He  makes  his  purchase  (if  at  all)  in 
spite  of  rather  than  because  of  these. 
A  further  thing  we  should  like  to  say 
is  that  there  are  a  great  many  "border 
line"  customers — people  who  are  in 
the  transitional  stage  in  their  purchase 
habits — people  who  are  getting  a  little 
tired  of  musical  treacle  (as  repre- 
sented by  Saint-Saens'  Violin  Con- 
certo, for  example) — who  could  be 
guided  by  the  potentially  powerful 
advertising  of  the  record  companies  to 
more  substantial  and  better  things. 


On  Records 

Beefcfi's  Wet  No.  12 
inE-flat,  Op.  121 


Any  new  recording  by  the 
Budapest  Quartet  commands 
the  immediate  attention  of 
the  musical  world.  And 
the  announcement  of  the 
Beethoven  Op.  127,  one 
of  the  greatest  quartets  in 
music  literature,  is  an  event 
of  first  importance.  "Radiant 
beauty"  are  the  words 
which  best  describe  this 
joyous  work  and  the  mas- 
terly interpretation  by  the 
Budapest  Strings  make  this 
album  wholly  satisfying 
treasure,  for  ail  those  who 
love  and  appreciate  beauti- 
ful music. 

Set  M-MM-537 
Five  1  2-inch  records 

$5.77 


Boston's  Most  Convenient 
Music  Store 

MOSHER 

Ml  SIC  CO..  Inc. 

181  Tremont  St. 
BOSTON 

LIBerty  7673 
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PAi^K  SQ.  BLDG.,  BOSTOH 

Tcltphont     HUBbird    4  56  5 

Jistinctiue  and 
indiuidudl 
)ortrditure 


r 


PARK  SQUARE  BUILDING 
BOSTON,  MASS. 


BEECHER 
HOBBS 

RECORD 
SHOP 


Many  of  our  customers  have  told 
us  that  ours  is  the  most  beautiful 
record  shop  they  have  ever  been 
in — and  that  it  has  a  distinctive 
and  pleasant  atmosphere. 

YOU  MUST  VISIT  US  SOON! 

Conveniently  reached  from  downtown 
Boston  via  the  Reservoir-Beacon  sub- 
way line — one  stop  beyond  Best's  and 
Washington  Square. 

Open  Saturday  evenings  until  ten 

1696  Beacon  Street 
Brookline 

Telephone  ASPinwall  41 14 


The  company  incentive  for  this 
would,  of  course,  be  greater  sales  of 
the  type  of  music  they  find  it  most 
difficult  to  sell. 


The  particular  impetus  to  saying 
these  things  at  this  particular  time  is 
the  recent  release  by  Columbia  of  a 
"Bach  Album  Number  Two"  (M- 
MM541,  $3.68)  by  Leopold  Stokow- 
ski  and  his  AU-American  Orchestra. 
Let  us  mince  no  words  about  this 
album  —  it  is  an  artistic  horror ! 
"Stoky"  gets  progressively  worse,  so 
that  it  would  seem  by  now  that  he 
has  forfeited  all  claim  to  be  consid- 
ered as  a  serious  musician  at  all.  The 
music  in  this  Bach  ( ?)  album  alleg- 
edly consists  of  the  following:  Ari- 
oso ;  Prelude  in  E-flat  minor  ( No.  8, 
Well-Tempered  Clavichord)  ;  An- 
dante Sostenuto  (From  the  Violin 
Sonata  in  A  Minor).  It  is  played  in 
a  manner  that  is  more  than  syrupy — 
it  is  positively  oleaginous.  There  is 
virtually  no  phrasing — simply  a  con- 
tinuous, sliding,  slithering  melodic 
line  without  a  semblance  of  pause, 
with  a  ubiquitous  and  indefensible 
harp  strumming  in  the  background. 
Bach  drooling  is  Bach  desecreated. 
Stokowski-Bach  in  the  seraglio  !  One 
has  only  to  compare  this  recording 
with  the  record  released  a  few  months 
ago  of  some  of  this  same  music  played 
by  Arthur  Fiedler  and  his  Sinfonietta 
(Victor  13809)  to  see  the  depths  to 
which  Stokowski  has  dragged  poor 
old  Bach.  Bach  will  survive  it,  but 
will  Stokowski?  We  doubt  it.  Can 
an  album  like  this  sell  well  ?  \\'e  doubt 
that.  The  people  who  like  Bach  won't 
buy  it,  certainly.  The  people  who  like 
this  type  of  arrangement  (and  we 
don't  doubt  they  exist)  don't  like 
Bach,  and  ne'er  shall  the  twain  meet. 
Count  one,  then,  against  Columbia 
for  issuing  this  album. 

James  B.  Hobbs 


MAKE  A  NEW  FIGURE 

Modern  Dancing  Is 
One  Way  to  Do  It! 

Ballet  .  .  .  Toe  .  .  .  Modern 
Tap  and  Ballroom 
Physical  Fitness  for  Women 
Private  Lessons  by  Appointment 


KATHRYN  POPE 

SCHOOL  of  DANCE 
1485  Beacon  Street,  Brookline 
ASPinwall  0036 


Blake's 

Est.  i86q 

Boston's  Smartest 
Music  and  Gift  Shop 


•  SHEET  MUSIC 
•  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
•  MUSICAL  ACCESSORIES 
•  GIFTS  -  PIANOS 


156  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  HAN.  0087 


ill 


The  One  and  Only 

DADDY  &  JACK'S 

One  Store-Second  Floor 
"Jack"  Mahoney, Prop. 


■  JPjcialIwi/«r»ll  HatUkfS"  

Z2  Bromfield  St..  Boston.  Mass 
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HOTEL  TOURAINE 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 

THE  FAMOUS  RENAISSANCE  ROOM 

Dinner  and  Supper  dancing  In  The  Modern  Manner — to  the 
strains  of  Pat  Sands  and  his  orchestra.  Featuring  incompa- 
rable entertainment  nightly  :  8.00 — 1 1 .30.  Superb  dinners 
from  $1 .50.  Never  a  Cover  Charge.  For  Reservations — 
call  Tony.  .  .  HAN.  3500. 

TAMWORTH  BAR  AND  RENDEZVOUS  LOUNGE 

Two  outstanding  rooms  conveniently  located  on  the  Lobby 
Floor.  Designed  for  the  mood  of  the  Connoisseur  and  So- 
phisticate. Perfect  retreats  for — "Meet  Me  At  The  Touraine" 
— addicts,  and  all  coclctail-wise  modernists. 

CAFE  ROYAL  AND  LOWER  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 
EXCLUSIVE  MEN'S  BAR 

The  famed  and  newly  renovated  Cafe  Royal  keeps  intact 
The  Touraine's  half  century  reputation  for  unexcelled  cuisine. 

Adjacent  Intimate  Cocktail  Lounge  and  famed  Men's  Bar, 
completely  redecorated,  where  all  cocktails  have  a  double 
meaning. 

* 


GEORGE  A.  TURAIN  CLARENCE  E.  HYUE 

Presideul  and  General  Manager  Treasurer 
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FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


u.  s.  o. 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Conmon. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.    Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stam- 
ford Street,  Boston — Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Place— Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston— Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Tfemont  Temple  Service  Center,  82  Tre- 

mont  St.— Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack   Club,  Inc.,    118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PI.,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath.  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  only) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge— Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— 
,   Ken.  7800. 


Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the 
distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in 
and  around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Btid- 
dies  Club  with  a  window  opening  on  Boston 
Common.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  Liberty  7968. 
Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 

Boston — Laf.  4796.    Members  of  Armed 

Forces  may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  49  At- 
lantic Avenue,  has  the  latest  books  on 
Navigation,  Machinery,  Seamanship,  etc. 
available.  Books  loaned  to  Merchant 
Marine  Men  only.  All  others  welcome 
to  consult  or  read  on  premises. 
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Today...^ 

JOIN  OUR 
OWN -YOUR -OWN 

HOME  CLUB 


WE'RE  READY. . . 

with  millions  of  dollars, 

WE'RE  READY. . . 

To  help  you  plan  your 
NEW  HOME. 

YOU'LL  BE  READY. . . 

To  start  building  your 
NEW  HOME. 

For  Information  Call  or  Write 
MISS  M.  E.  BROWN,  Secretary 
OWN   YOUR   OWN   HOME  CLUB 

COOPERATIVE  BANK 

24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operatioe  Banl^  in  Massachusetts 


Save  TIME  as  well  as  MONEY 

BANK  BY  MAIL 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS 

6  PARK  SQUARE 

BOSTON 


Flowers 


77  Walnut  Street 


NewtonvilK 


Telephone  BIGelow  0600 


APARTMENTS 

Back  Bcuf, 

Furnished  Apartments 
for  Army  and  Navy 
Officers. 

TAFF  &  CO. 


Broo  l<  I  i  n  e 
Lon.  4400 


Back  Bay 
Ken.  2059 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge. Art  exhibitions,  including  El 
Grecos,  Aztec,  Tintorettos,  Copley  Prints, 
and  early  American  pre-historic  exhibi- 
tions; special  exhibits. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  2 10  Beacon  Street. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpttu-e,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemp>orary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  fauna,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

£ojy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
raont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Gardens  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burying  Ground,  Charter  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  Old  North 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  via  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  HaU,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Re%'olu- 
tionary  activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

Fang's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

Old  North  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Na\->'.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  9-6. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collectioo 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1832. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  house  in  city  of  Boston, 
with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Prado,  Hanover  Street 
Cyrus  Dalin's  masterpiece  in  opinion  of 
critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Re- 
vere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  librarj'.    Open  9-5. 
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GOOD  FOOD  . .  .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restatirant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Sundays. 
(COM.  8280). 

Ruby  Foo's  Den,  6  Hudson  St.  (DEVon- 
shire  6939).  Famed  for  its  complete 
menu  of  Chinese  delicacies.  Favorite 
late-at-night  spot  for  after  the  theatre 
or  after  dancing.  Open  until  3  A.  M. 
Authentic  Oriental  atmosphere. 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 

SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Hi-Ho  Oyster  House,  462  Stuart  St.  (COM. 
8307),  just  opposite  the  Copley  Theatre. 
An  excellent  place  to  lunch  or  dine  on  a 
wide  selection  of  sea  food  dishes. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 

FINE  FOOD 

Blue  Door,  162  Stuart  Street,  headlines 
home-cooked  food  as  a  specialty  and 
backs  up  the  claim  with  splendid,  taste- 
ful meals.  Both  cafeteria  and  table  ser- 
vice here. 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
•  of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Fenmore  Cafe,  1296  Boylston  St.  (Opposite 
Fenway  Park).  Sidewalk  Cafe  for  out- 
door lovers,  air-conditioned  interior  and 
unique  Spanish  decor.  Noontime  busi- 
ness men's  specials.  Open  daily  until 
1  a.  m. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  ser\'ice. 

Hi-Da-Way,  Boylston  Place  (DEV.  9346). 
Slogan  of  "Boston's  Nicest  Eating  Place" 
is  backed  up  by  fine  food  and  good  ser- 
vice. 


Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  dancing  to 
Pete  Herman's  orchestra.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 

Hunt  Room  at  the  Beaconsfield,  1731 
Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  offers  the 
diner  restful,  attractive  surroundings  and 
fine  food.  For  cocktails  or  dinner,  this 
is  an  outstanding  place  to  go. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

Red  Coach  Grill,  43  Stanhope  Street, 
Boston.  Just  three  minutes  from  Cop- 
ley Square,  and  a  spot  where  the  big 
appetite  gets  every  attention.  Special- 
izing in  charcoal-broiled  steaks,  chops, 
and  lobster. 

Tudor  Village,  94  Mass.  Avenue  next  to 
Mass.  Station  is  an  unusually  attractive 
spot  where  food  and  fine  liquors  are  em- 
phasized as  specialties.  Prices  are  very 
reasonable,  too. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertain  ment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  whUe  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

Jimmy  O'Keefe's  Grill,  Boylston  and  Mass. 
Ave.  Dine  and  dance  in  pleasant,  infor- 
mal surroundings.  Excellent  food  at 
moderate  prices.  Luncheons  and  dinner 
specials.    An  uptown  spot  worth  a  visit. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  supper  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room,  too. 

Niles  Oasis,  76-78  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
4500).  Excellent  food  at  moderate  prices. 
Entertainment  nightly.  Tallest  drinks 
in  town  are  high-spot  here. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  cUck  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Shangri-La,  130  Boylston  Street,  (HUB. 
1950)  starts  the  dinner  hour  off  at  5 
p.  m.  and  offers  sparkling  floor  shows  as 
well  as  good'  food.  A  good  place  to 
combine  dining  with  entertainment  of 
top  calibre. 

Sheraton  Roof,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Dancing  to  Don  Dudley  and 
orchestra.  No  cover  charge.  Enjoy  the 
cool  breezes  off  the  Charles  River  while 
dining  on  superbly  prepared  dishes. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 

Silver  Dollar  Bar,  644  Washington  St.  The 
longest  bar  in  the  world,  and  a  spot 
famous  for  good,  continuous  fun.  Ex- 
cellent floor  show  in  attractive  Blue 
Terrace  Room. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  danoe  music.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails,  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 
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Crocheted  rosetfes  with  multiple  stems  individualize  this  after-five  jacket  with  slim  basque  lines. 
The  skirt  is  gathered  on  each  side  in  front,  and  both  are  in  fine  mat-dull  petit  point  crepe  con- 
taining Teca  rayon.  Blouse  and  skirt  may  be  ordered  separately  or  together.  Skirt,  $7.95; 
blouse  sketched,  $7.95.    Other  blouses  from  $2.95. 
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COMMON  TALK 


Economy  Plus 

Will  Hays  to  the  contrary,  Holly- 
wood has  a  fine,  free  effect  on  East- 
erners reporting  for  movie  duty 
there.  Or  maybe  the  columnist  was 
thinking  of  other  things  when  he 
dashed  off  the  deathless  details  of  a 
movie-land  robbery. 

"The  burglar  who  robbed  Frank 
Sinatra  also  got  a  diamond-studded 
wrist  watch  from  Nancy  Kelly  and 
$50  in  cash  from  Columbia  Cover 
Girl  Dusty  Anderson.  All  live  in 
the  same  Hollywood  apartment." 

That's  one  way  to  solve  the  hous- 
ing problem. 

Scenes  of  the  Times 

Late  comers  to  a  local  all-night 
restaurant  got  the  surprise  of  their 
lives  the  other  ay  em.  Hanging  in 
the  checkroom,  bright  and  bold  be- 
side the  Army  and  Navy  hats,  was 
an  evening  gown.  Neat  beneath 
same  was  a  pair  of  evening  slippers. 
But  nowhere  in  the  restaurant  could 
the  owner  be  detected,  not  even 
hiding  behind  a  scrambled  egg.  We 
tried  outwaiting  the  girl,  but  at  3 
o'clock  the  crowd  was  still  lingering, 
probably  in  the  same  spirit  of  curi- 
osity. We  gave  up,  leaving  the 
usually  stolid  cashier  mopping  his 
brow  and  tossing  troubled  looks  at 
the  Powder  Room. 

(>th  U .  5.  Infantry  Association 

During  the  August  Encampment 
of  the  Spanish  War  Veterans,  we 


got  the  matter  of  the  6th  U.  S. 
Infantry  cleared  up  to  our  relative 
satisfaction.  Colonel  George  Wash- 
ington England,  U.  S.  Army  Retired, 
accomplished  it  in  a  forceful  manner, 
brooking  no  interruptions  from  any- 
one present. 

The  Colonel,  a  ruddy-cheeked, 
sprightly  gentleman,  saw  service  in 
5  wars,  participated  in  all  battles 
and  engagements  leading  up  to  the 
surrender  of  Santiago  on  July  17, 
1898,  served  during  the  Philippine 
Insurrection  of  1899  to  1901,  and 
was  with  the  first  American  regiment 
to  go  to  the  Philippines  via  the 
Suez  Canal. 

The  6th  Infantry,  incidentally,  has 
a  history  as  old  as  our  nation.  It 
has  taken  part  in  every  war  in  which 
we  have  engaged  since  its  organiza- 
tion in  1776.  Such  famous  names 
as  Andrew  Jackson,  Zachary  Taylor 
and  Jefferson  Davis  have  enriched  its 


roster  throughout  the  years,  and 
Colonel  England  assured  us  that 
some  of  the  boys  now  serving  with 
the  same  regiment  abroad  woiild 
doubtless  make  as  shining  a  mark  on 
future  history. 

The  Colonel,  who  voluntarily  took 
a  demotion  in  rank  to  join  the  6th 
U.  S.  Infantry  many  years  ago,  is 
justly  proud  of  being  one  of  the  first 
American  soldiers  ever  seen  by  the 
British  army  stationed  at  Suez  Canal. 

"We  landed  with  full  honors,"  the 
Colonel  recalls  with  a  military 
chuckle.  "Those  Britishers  wined 
and  dined  us  until  the  moment  for 
embarkation. 

"The  last  evening,  being  a  tee- 
totaler, I  got  the  servants  to  serve 
me  the  equivalent  of  ginger  ale  for 
every  toast.  At  the  end  of  the 
evening,  I  was  in  splendid  condition, 
much  to  the  Britishers'  amazement. 

"When  the  time  came  to  depart, 
the  Commanding  Officer  dedicated 
a  toast  to  me,  in  honor  of  the  'bloom- 
ing Yankee'  capacity." 

Imagination,  Child  Variety 

Walking  sedately  behind  a  young 
mother  and  her  nine-year  old  daugh- 
ter, we  got  a  new  perspective  on 
girls  who  sing  %vith  the  bands.  Not 
to  mention  an  idea  for  an  invention 
suitable  for  short  people.  The 
youngster  was  talking  about  a 
"woman"  she  knew  who  sang  with 
a  band.  Unfortunately,  the  "woman 
was  too  short,"  we  heard,  and  to 
make  herself  look  taller,  she  had  a 
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small  box  built  on  which  she  stood 
when  it  was  her  time  to  sing. 

"And  on  the  bottom  of  the  box, 
Mother,"  the  youngster  said  grave- 
ly, "she  had  a  pair  of  wooden  feet 
with  red  toenails,  too." 

L  Street  Brownies  * 

Officially,  summer  ends  when 
the  Brownies  gather  to  break  bread  at 
their  annual  dinner.  Not  that  this 
makes  any  difference  to  the  far- 
famed  gentlemen  who  keep  swim- 
ming around  the  calendar,  through 
ice  flows  and  sunsoaked  summer 
tides.  But  the  1943  dinner  seems 
to  have  hit  a  new  high  in  hilarity. 
Bronzed  and  blooming  with  health, 
the  Brownies  gathered  and  made 
merry,  vmder  the  smooth  emceeing 
of  Walter  O'^Keefe,  radio,  stage, 
screen  and  night  spot  star. 

The  cream-of-the-crop  remarks  de- 
livered by  Walter  to  the  gentlemen 
must  necessarily  be  censored,  Brown- 
ies being  of  a  strong  and  sturdy 
breed.  But  one  classic,  one  master- 
ful description  of  the  Brownie  organ- 
ization can  be  repeated  here. 

Said  Walter:  "It  was  from  the 
Brownies  that  the  Birdseye  people 
first  got  the  idea  of  freezing  and 
preserving  things." 

Or  maybe  you'd  like  his  descrip- 
tion of  Frank  Sinatra,  the  singing 
idol  of  the  easy-swooning  younger 
generation : 

"Chanel  Number  5  in  a  dinner 
jacket." 

All-Out  Entertainment 

Reading  through  the  daily  list  of 
doings  around  town  for  Servicemen, 
we  get  around  more  than  we  could 
under  our  own  one-cylinder  social 
power.  We  see  baseball  games, 
dances  and  socials,  mixed  swims, 
square  dancing,  dancing  lessons,  and 
Officers'  movies. 

Just  to  prove  how  much  in  tune 
with  the  times  the  alert  entertain- 
ment-providers are  today,  catch  this 
official  listing; 

"FORTUNE  TELLING,  8  p.m." 

Cape  Ann  "Homers" 

It  really  began  to  get  us,  after  we 
had  passed  three  men  on  the  streets 
of  Gloucester,  all  staring  anxiously 


into  the  grey  sky.  They  had  none 
of  the  authoritative  ear-marks  of 
plane-spotters,  no  field  glasses  or 
notation  books.  As  far  as  we  could 
tell,  they  were  simply,  pleasantly 
men  looking  at  the  sky. 

William  Carey,  member  of  the 
Cape  Ann  Homing  Pigeon  Associ- 
ation (this  may  not  be  the  official 
title,  but  it  comes  close  to  it),  cleared 
the  matter  up  for  us.  The  men 
were  watching  for  "homers",  due 
momentarily  if  the  wind  and  weather 
had  been  right  along  the  line  of 
their  flight.  The  day  before,  the 
pigeons  had  been  shipped  to  Herki- 
mer, N.  Y.,  for  the  final  and  longest 
"run"  of  the  season. 

Relatively  little  publicized,  the 
various  homing  pigeon  fanciers  in 
the  east  have  done  much  to  assist 
the  war  effort.  Trained  "homers" 
are  valuable  to  the  Army,  and  the 
associations  have  contributed  heav- 
ily from  their  own  lofts  to  the  armed 
forces. 

Time  tests  start  in  the  spring, 
with  short  flights  for  young  birds, 


and  increasingly  longer  flights  for 
the  matiu-e  pigeons,  climaxing  the 
season  with  a  400  mile  contest.  The 
anxious  gentlemen  we  had  seen  were 
waiting  for  the  first  arrivals  in  the 
Herkimer  time  test. 

Only  someone  really  in  the  "know" 
as  to  the  correct  terminology  could 
make  the  timing  methods  clear  to 
you,  but  this  is  the  quick  outline  of 
facts  which  we  garnered. 

The  minute  the  birds  are  released 
at  a  designated  spot  where  the  con- 
test is  being  held,  the  elastic  band 
which  has  previously  been  placed  on 
the  "homer's"  leg,  is  removed  and 
dropped  into  a  sealed  clock.  This 
gives  the  official  starting  time  for 
the  test.  After  that,  the  owner  of 
the  pigeons  must  wait  patiently  near 
the  loft  to  which  his  contest  en- 
trants \vi\\  retxim.  The  arrival  at 
the  home  loft  is  also  given  official 
time  status  by  means  of  an  elec- 
trical de\'ice  built  into  the  loft. 

Only  the  judges  of  the  contest  are 
permitted  to  unseal  the  clocks,  and 
the  comparison  of  the  times  is  con- 
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ducted  amid  an  atmosphere  of  tense 
interest  on  the  part  of  everyone 
competing  in  the  "run". 

A  season's  mortaHty  rate  among 
the  "homers"  is  fairly  high,  especial- 
ly if  the  weather  is  bad.  Rain  is 
apt  to  force  the  pigeons  down  along 
the  way,  since  they  can  get  too 
water-soaked  to  fly.  Then,  too,  rain 
can  force  a  bird  to  fly  low,  and  the 
hazards  of  chimneys  and  wires  puts 
an  end  to  many  a  fine  "homer". 
Wind  direction,  too,  has  a  tremen- 
dous influence  on  the  times  clocked 
for  contests.  If  the  wind  is  dead 
against  the  pigeon,  the  race  might 
as  well  be  called  off  altogether,  from 
the  viewpoint  of  establishing  good 
times.  It  often  forces  the  b^'rds  to 
detour  many  miles  off  the  direct 
route. 

Little  boys  with  air  rifles  are  no 
help  to  the  mortality  rate,  either, 
although  this  threat  has  decreased 
since  the  war. 

Just  in  case  you  plan  to  drop  by 
the  Common  and  pick  yourself  up 
a  stable  of  pigeons,  we  advise  you 
not  to.  They  won't  play  along  with 
you.  They  aren't  the  right  "type". 
And  neither  are  you,  unless  you  can 
do  your  day's  work  looking  up  at 
the  sky. 

Monkey  Shines 

That  bright  little  monkey  who 
draws  big  crowds  on  Boylston  Street 
Saturdays  is  a  very  clever  character. 
This  year,  his  organ-grinder  master 
has  taught  him  a  new  and  crowd- 
collecting  trick.  This  year,  the  mon- 
key has  a  pair  of  dice  which  he  rolls 
like  a  professional. 

Whoever  it  was  who  said  that 
every  man  is  a  gambler  at  heart 
really  hit  the  head  of  the  nail. 
Every  time  the  monkey  rolled  his 
dice,  the  crowd  let  out  a  whoop  and 
tossed  pennies,  nickels  and  dimes  to 
"fade"  him.  Excitement  ran  high, 
but  only  the  organ  grinder  was  being 
paid  off. 

Random  Thought 

Not  until  recently  did  it  occur  to 
us  what  troubles  Englishmen  meet 
when  they  arrive  on  our  shores. 
Take  the  happy  custom  they  have 
over  there,  the  nightly  habit  of 
placing  shoes  in .  the  hotel  corridor 


for  the  porter  to  polish.  And  guess 
how  long  a  pair  of  such  Number  18 
Coupons  would  last  in  the  same  spot 
over  here.    Well,  guess. 

The  other  day,  we  overheard  a 
Commander  in  the  Royal  Navy- 
talking  to  an  American  friend.  Both 
his  face  and  voice  were  philosophical. 

"Over  here,"  he  said,  "I  find  that 
you  cannot  have  your  shoes  cleaned 
without  your  feet  in  them." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  that's  nearly 
100%  right. 

Canadian  Courtship 

A  good  friend,  James  N.  B.  Hill, 
sends  us  the  latest  in  newspaper  high- 
lights from  Vancouver,  British  Col- 
lumbia.  Seems  our  neighbors  on 
the  north  are  pretty  forthright  about 
little  matters  like  matrimony.  No 
Miles  Standish  problems  in  their 
newspaper  Personal  columns.  From 
the  Vancouver  Daily  Province,  we 
get  this : 


"BACHELOR  FARMER,  41,  5-ft. 
5-in.,  like  girl  from  25-35,  with  clean 
habits  as  companion  in  country 
home;  object  matrimony;  good  home; 
steady  work." 

We  can  see  it  would  be  steady 
work,  Mr.  Five-by-Five. 

Theatre  Critic 

There's  one  unsung,  unwritten, 
unbroken  theatre  critic  in  Boston 
who  has  something  of  a  record  for 
picking  the  winners.  Maybe  you've 
seen  him  as  you  "first-nighted".  He's 
a  plump,  white-haired  old  gentleman 
of  68  years,  trim  and  shiny  as  a  new 
pin.  And  the  brief  case  he  carries^is 
"genuine  pigskin",  a  fact  of  which 
he  is  very  proud. 

What  makes  this  prosperous  look- 
ing gentleman  unique  is  the  fact  that 
he  attends  all  first  nights,  has  never 
been  inside  a  theatre,  and  forms  his 
judgments  on  the  success  or  failure 
of  a  piece  from  the  comments  of  the 
cash  customers  as  they  exit. 
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"Hey,  Fogarty,  drop  what  you're  doing  and  come  here! 


His  tiame — well,  that  we  promised 
to  keep  off  the  records  because  his 
daughter-in-law  does  not  approve  of 
such  "goings-on".  But  we  did  see 
his  record  book  dating  back  four 
years.  We  saw  that  because  he  al- 
ways has  someone  witness  his  criti- 
cism on  the  same  evening  that  he 
attends  the  first  night. 

Not  given  to  boasting,  the  old 
gentleman  pointed  out  his  witnessed 
reviews,  together  with  the  news- 
paper criticisms  of  the  following  day, 
mainly  because  he  wanted  to  prove 
his  point  to  the  Navy  we  had  with 
us. 

"It's  like  this,"  he  said  mildly, 
"I  don't  pay  much  heed  to  the  'regu- 
lars' at  such  affairs.  They've  got  to 
have  an  opinion.  I  listen  to  the 
people  who  don't  get  to  these  things 
much.  They're  the  ones  who  let  the 
important  facts  out  of  the  bag. 

"Like  the  lady  who  said:  'The 
least  Joan  Elondell  could  have  done 
was  strip  a  little!'  That  way,  I  got 
a  good  idea  that  the  play  was  too 
literary.  See,  I  put  it  down  here. 
It  says  the  play  is  boring,  too  talky. 
Tomorrow,  I'll  see  all  the  news- 
papers for  their  reviews.    Yes,  sir, 
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the  place  to  do  those  reviews  is  on 
the  sidewalk." 

The  only  place,  as  far  as  we  could 
see  in  scrambling  through  the  neatly 
arranged  theatre  record,  that  Mr.  X 
had  gone  badly  ablunder  was  on 
"Hellzapoppin."  He  gave  this  opus 
a  verbal  shellacking  and  doomed  it 
to  flat  floppery. 

The  reason  for  this,  he  explains,  is 
that  everyone  came  away  from  that 
first  night  in  a  state  of  confusion, 
and  "where  such  a  mental  state  ex- 
ists in  connection  with  the  drama, 
the  author  or  authors  have  failed 
badly." 

Unfortunately,  our  critic  fears  that 
he  will  have  to  forego  future  re- 
\aews,  maybe  for  the  duration.  He 
has  been  offered  a  job  at  a  war 
plant,  and  he  thinks  that  he  should 
accept  it. 

"It  will,  however,"  he  adds,  "give 
me  a  splendid  chance  to  clear  my 
mind,  to  be  more  alert  in  the  future." 

What  Type,  Please? 

Although  we  never  thought  to 
give  the  matter  our  full  attention, 
we  got  in  on  an  intriguing  discussion 
(via    telephone)    about  masculine 


types.  The  headwaiter  of  one  of 
our  better  spots  allowed  himself 
be  inveigled  into  phoning  upstairs  to 
the  star  of  the  current  show.  There 
was,  he  said,  a  gentleman  downstairs 
who  knew  said  star,  and  would  the 
secretary  please  come  down  for  the 
note  which  the  gentleman  was  for- 
warding. 

The  secretary  wouldn't,  we  heard 
her  say,  but  what  did  the  man  look 
like?  This  is  where  we  began  listen- 
ing. 

"...  I  know  that,"  the  conversa- 
tion on  our  end  continued,  "but 
what  does  he  look  like?  What  type 
is  he?" 

There  was  a  brief  silence  while  the 
headwaiter  explained. 

"...  the  O'Henry  type?  What's 
that'  Oh,  you  mean  oriental.  Xo, 
we  don't  know  him." 

Since  that  evening,  we  have  been 
wandering  around  in  search  of  an 
0'Henr>'  type. 

Signs  of  the  Times 

Neatly  lettered  on  the  door  of  a 
Boylston  Street  alley  is  a  little  gem 
of  a  sign.    It  says: 

"Ex  Servicemen  in  the  Rear." 


EGGS  FOR  NANTUCKET 


They  were  excellent  eggs,  brown 
in  the  Yankee  manner.  None  of  your 
New  York  whites,  although  IMarie 
Louise,  who  once  lived  in  Manhat- 
tan, insisted  that  the  flavor  would  be 
the  same  regardless  of  color.  How- 
ever, we  both  agreed  that  they  were 
worthy  of  a  picnic  on  the  boat  to 
Nantucket  Island.  All  six  were 
boiled  hard  and  we  took  off  by  train 
for  the  steamer  terminal  at  Wood's 
Hole.  There  we  found  that  the  boat 
was  late,  and  we  watched  the  little 
fishing  schooners  discharging  their 
cargoes.  Over  at  Sam  Gaboon's  place, 
the  burly  proprietor  was  boiling  lob- 
sters. Steam  from  the  vat  competed 
with  the  perfume  of  dulce  and  fish  in 
the  good  Cape  air.  So  we  bought  a 
lobster  apiece  from  Sam,  cracked  the 
shells  on  the  wharf  in  the  sun  and 
decided  that  the  egg  picnic  could  wait 
a  while. 

Even  so,  before  sighting  Nantuck- 
et's windmill  toward  the  end  of  the 
ocean  trip,  we  had  eaten  two  eggs 
apiece.  Two  were  left.  They  were 
still  waiting  for  us  next  day  as  we 
got  settled  in  one  of  those  lovely 
gray-weathered  Nantucket  cottages. 

"Well,"  said  Marie  Louise,  look- 
ing at  the  relics  without  great  in- 
terest, "we've  been  invited  out  to 
lunch.  No  picnic  today.  Let's  leave 
them  on  the  mantel  so  we  won't 
forget  them  tomorrow." 

But  the  next  day,  after  a  fine 
breakfast  of  fresh  eggs  at  the  Wood- 
box,  we  decided  to  take  sardines  on 
our  South  Shore  beach  picnic.  The 
rapidly  ageing  eggs  stayed  on  the 
mantel. 

We  rose  late  the  morning  after,  to 
find  the  two  eggs  staring  at  us  as 
though  they  were  great,  reproachful 
eyes. 

"All  right,  that's  enough,"  I  ex- 
claimed. "Into  the  wastebasket  they 
go." 

"No,  no,"  said  Marie  Louise. 
"That  wouldn't  look  very  neat. 
What  would  our  landlady  say?  Let's 
take  them  with  us  on  our  way  to 
breakfast  and  we'll  find  some  place  to 
drop  them." 

We  carried  them  gingerly  to  the 
open  air.  Right  next  door  stood  an 
open  field,  gorgeous  with  poppies, 


trailing  roses  and  purple  and  yellow 
grass.  I  started  to  toss  the  eggs  into 
the  field. 

Marie  Louise  demurred.  "Look, 
here's  some  hay  near  the  fence. 
Let's  make  a  nest  and  leave  the  eggs 
in  it.  Let's  see  how  long  they'll  stay 
there." 

So,  very  furtively,  we  built  a  nest 
beside  the  walk.  In  it  we  left  the 
eggs  for  public  view. 

They  stayed  there  all  that  day. 
Very  few  people  spied  them.  Those 
who  did  stopped  a  moment,  looked 
at  them  and  walked  on,  some  with  a 
shake  of  the  head.  At  night  the  eggs 
were  still  there. 

But  the  next  morning,  one  had  dis- 
appeared. Therefore  we  felt  free  to 
tell  the  story  to  our  table  companions 
at  the  breakfast  place. 

"Now  who  do  you  suppose  would 
have  taken  that  egg?"  asked  one  of 
our  friends. 

At  that,  the  demure  little  lady 
who  always  brought  her  own  corn 
flakes  in  a  private  box  rose  from  a 
nearby  table.  It  cost  her  an  effort — 
she  had  never  spoken  to  us  before. 

IT  WON'T  LAST  FOREVER 

So  free,  so  free,  is  the  service  life, 
I  can't  buy  drinks  in  the  bars. 
Concert  tickets  are  showered  on  me 
Sandwiches  served  by  movie  stars. 

My  uniform  passes  me  into  shows 
That  run  to  a  four-forty  top. 
Subway  guards  watch  over  me 
And  wake  me  at  my  stop. 

I'm  a  regular  guest  on  a  radio  qtiiz 
With  a  cash  award  or  a  bond; 
Where  even  the  consolation  prize 
Is  a  date  with  a  lovely  blonde. 

My  hotel  room  is  one-half  price, 
My  train  fare  is  slashed  in  two. 
Big  league  ball  is  free  to  all 
Wearing  khaki  or  navy  blue. 

Oh,  I'll  make  hay  while  the  stm  shines 

For  soon  will  dawn  a  new  day, 

And  once  I  am  back  in  civilian 

clothes, 
I'll  pay  and  pay  and  pay. 

R.  T.  HOLDEN 


"Pardon  me,"  she  said.  "But  I 
am  the  one  that  bit.  I  took  the  egg. 
I  said  when  I  saw  the  nest,  'How 
obliging  the  hens  are  on  Nantucket.' 
I  intended  to  send  a  long  report  on 
the  matter  to  the  Audubon  Society 
in  East  Orange,  where  I  live." 

As  we  laughed  and  talked  more  of 
eggs,  the  waitress  came  in  from  the 
kitchen.  She  overheard  the  final 
reference  to  eggs  in  streets. 

"Say,"  she  declared,  in  the  cam- 
araderie characteristic  of  an  island 
population  that  knows  itself  just  as 
good  as  the  people  they  serve,  and 
even  a  little  better. 

"There's  a  nest  of  eggs  right  next 
door  on  Fair  Street.  You  ought  to 
see  it.  Yes,  right  on  the  sidewalk, 
been  there  for  days." 

Then  she  ttuned  to  me.  "I'm 
sorry,"  she  said,  "but  your  omelet 
was  an  awful  small  one  this  morning. 
We  ran  out  of  eggs  just  before  you 
came  in."  She  was  right :  it  had  been 
half-sized. 

She  added  brightly,  "But  we  just 
got  some  more  eggs  in — you  can 
have  another  one  now." 

Marie  Louise  and  the  whole  com- 
pany burst  out  laughing.  We  all 
thought  the  solitary  egg  in  the  nest 
had  vanished,  too. 

"No,  no,"  said  our  waitress.  "We 
didn't  get  er;  ,s  olt  the  street.  Really. 
This  is  a  new  fresh  lot." 

And  stu-e  enough,  as  we  rettmied  to 
our  lodgings,  the  lone  egg,  hot  as  a 
live  coal  in  the  sun,  rested  in  the  nest. 

The  next  day  was  Sunday.  We 
heard  the  church  bells,  got  up,  and 
looked  out  the  windows  at  the  pious 
passersby.  Marie  Louise  took  one 
window,  well-marked  with  the  ring  of 
her  nose,  and  I  took  the  other. 

"Quick,  quick,  look  at  this  boy," 
she  whispered.  We  crowded  into 
the  side  window.  Below,  a  boy  in 
Sabbath  best  had  halted  at  the  nest. 
He  looked  cautiously  up  and  down 
the  street.  Then  he  quickly  stopped, 
picked  up  the  surviving  egg,  stuffed 
it  into  his  jeans  and  ran  like  mad 
down  the  street. 

"There  it  goes,"  commented  Marie 
Louise.  "WeU,  there's  nothing  like 
life  in  a  small  place.  You  can  see  a 
story  start,  develop  and  finish  with- 
out moving  a  block.  What  a  life!" 

Lawrence  Dame 


A  SQUARE  OF  SILK 


Mai  -LI  let  her  eyes  travel  over  the 
room.  Except  for  the  darved  teak 
couch,  there  was  little  to  remind  one 
of  the  rich  Chinese  whose  home  this 
once  had  been.  The  furnishings  were 
loot,  including  the  foreign  roll-top 
desk,  gathered  here  and  there  in  vil- 
lages through  which  the  conquerors 
had  swept  many  moons  ago. 

Everything  was  in  readiness  for 
the  return  of  the  Japanese  General. 
She  checked  rapidly.  His  kimona  and 
sandals  awaited  him;  the  water  for 
his  tea  bubbled  on  a  brazier;  his 
favorite  cakes,  and  the  basin  of  water 
with  Mai-Li's  crude  yet  efficient 
tools  stood  beside  his  rattan  reclining 
chair. 

One  thing  else — fresh  joss  for  the 
bronze  buddha,  his  Dai-butsu.  Mai- 
Li  called  incense  joss  to  herself, 
never  aloud.  You  had  to  be  con- 
stantly on  guard  when  you  belonged 
to  the  enemy  and  attended  him  in  the 
combination  role  of  manicurist  and 
nursemaid.  Her  pretty  young  face 
gave  no  indication  of  her  feelings  as 
she  fetched  a  little  wooden  box  sent 
from  the  General's  native  Kyoto. 
Inside  the  box,  the  sticks  were  jade 
and  coral  and  amber,  not  plain  brown 
like  Chinese  joss,  and  the  odor  was 
different,  less  pungent. 

She  lighted  new  pieces,  watching 
the  blue  smoke  curl.  The  General 
was  late  today,  she  thought.  It  was 
almost  six  and  he'd  be  exceedingly 
angry  if  he  hadn't  time  for  his  nap 
before  dinner. 

The  General!  A  diompy  arrogant 
little  man,  foppish  and  fussy,  and 
less  than  two  years  before,  he  was  a 
limping  lieutenant.  Yet  that  same 
footsore  lieutenant  had  saved  her 
life,  and  unknowingly  presented  her 
with  an  opportunity  to  learn 
the  language  and  strange  barbaric 
ways  of  the  invading  army. 

As  she  replaced  the  incense  box, 
something  white  caught  her  atten- 
tion, a  fragment  projecting  from 
under  the  furrowed  top  of  the  big 
foreign  desk.  A  square  of  silk  was 
extracted,  a  handkerchief,  much 
wrinkled  as  though  hurriedly  tucked 
within.  Odd  that  it  should  be  there! 

Everything  for  the  General  must 
be  neat  and  smooth  and  in  proper 
places.      Amah-san,   he  sometimes 


called  her,  saying  she  was  not  unlike 
a  Japanese  girl  in  that  she  existed 
solely  for  her  master's  comfort. 
Let  him  think  that,  until  her  moment 
for  escape  arrived,  that  moment 
which  premonition  told  her  was  ap- 
proaching. For  ever  since  a  bomb 
had  exploded  upon  her  home,  de- 
stroying her  parents  and  two  small 
brothers,  a  single  idea  had  sustained 
Mai-Li.  Revenge! 

She  carried  the  creased  handker- 
chief into  the  next  room  and  on  her 
ironing  board  ran  the  charcoal  iron 
back  and  forth  over  it.  Her  breath 
caught,  for  the  heat  made  writing 
magically  appear.  Chinese  and 
Japanese  characters  are  similar,  and 
here  was  a  message  in  invisible  ink! 
It  said  that  the  present  headquarters 
of  the  Japanese  General  was  known  at 
Chungking,  and  airplanes  would 
bomb  it  tonight  at  eight. 

Who  coiild  get  such  news?  How 
learn  of  a  planned  attack  which  must 
come  long  miles?  Then  she  nodded 
slightly;  someone  must  possess  a 
short-wave  radio.  Lifting  the  silk, 
she  detected  a  faint  but  unmistaka- 
ble scent.  Chinese  joss.  So,  there  was 
one  who  valued  silver  more  than  his 
country! 

The  General  knew  nothing  of  this 
hidden  message,  ran  her  swift  reason- 
ing, for  he'd  not  been  back  since 
dawn.  Excitedly  she  considered 
those  who  might  have  left  the  note 
for  him. 

The  room  coolie  was  a  stupid 
fellow,  not  he  surely.  And  the  tailor 
who  brought  new  uniforms  was  con- 
stantly frightened  into  imbecility. 


''Hey,  your  slip's  showing!  " 


The  washerman!  She  recalled  his 
darting  thievish  eyes  when  he  de- 
livered the  General's  laundry,  low 
conversations  which  hushed  at  her 
presence.  He  had  his  hut  on  the  edge 
of  the  village,  near  a  low  hill  crowned 
by  a  grove  of  eucalyptus — an  ideal 
spot  for  a  secret  radio.  In  order  to 
make  certain,  Mai-Li  found  the 
rice  paper  on  which  he  catalogued 
linen  and  compared  brush  strokes. 
There  was  no  further  doubt. 

At  this  moment,  in  the  midst  of 
clanking  and  tramping  of  feet,  the 
General  arrived.  He  made  up  in 
fierceness  what  he  lacked  in  physical 
height.  "Get  out,"  he  barked  at  his 
orderly,  then  hunched  his  shoulders 
free  of  his  tunic  and  slid  into  his 
kimona.  While  he  importantly  ex- 
amined some  documents,  he  ex- 
tended muddied  boots  to  Mai-Li. 

"These  Chinese  pigs  cannot  build 
roads,"  he  snapped.  "To  and  from 
my  airport,  I  was  unable  to  ride  in 
my  motor  car.  /  must  walk!"  He 
smote  his  chest  over  the  injustices . 

Mai-Li  brought  a  dampened  face 
towel,  then  poured  his  tea,  and  in 
answer  to  his  query:  "Has  that 
washerman  been  here  today?"  she 
truthfully  said,  "I  have  not  seen 
him." 

His  harshness  did  not  perturb 
her,  no  longer  caused  her  to  tremble, 
for  well  she  knew  her  worth  and  his 
dependency  upon  her  care.  From  the 
time  she  was  captured  by  him — 
suffering  agonies  from  his  blistered 
feet — she'd  been  compelled  to  em- 
ploy all  the  fragmentry  knowledge 
acquired  from  her  family's  servant, 
the  old  nail-amah. 

Noisily  the  General  sipped  his  tea. 
"My  head  aches  from  this  abomin- 
able Yangtze  climate,"  he  complained. 

She  served  his  cakes.  "I  will  rub 
Master's  forehead  so  he  can  rest  be- 
fore dinner." 

"Later.  Some  high  officers  are 
gathering  to  dine.  Fix  my  bath,  extra 
hot." 

The  kitchen  was  down  a  steep 
flight  and  out  in  separate  quarters. 
She  toiled  over  buckets  of  boiling 
water  to  fill  the  Soochow  tub  in  his 
washroom.  When  the  bath  was  ready, 
one  of  his  captains  arrived  and  she 
was  banished.  Violently  their  voices 
jangled,  so  that  she  easily  made  out 
the  news  that  her  people,  her  troops 
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had  won  back  more  territory.  Mai- 
Li's  dark  eyes  sparkled  in  rejoicing. 

Wliile  he  bathed,  her  mind  was 
busy  over  the  secret  message.  The 
revenge  for  which  she'd  longed  for 
more  than  freedom,  during  two  grind- 
ing toilsome  years  seemed  about  to 
be  carried  out— by  others  better 
fitted  for  the  task  than  she.  And  her 
thoughts  touched  the  store  of  infor- 
mation she'd  accumulated,  of  the 
tactics,  strength  and  weaknesses  and 
strategic  plans  of  her  country's  hated 
enemy.  This  might  be  useful  to 
Chungking,  if  she  could  but  get 
there! 

In  some  way  she  must  contrive 
that  the  washerman  should  meet  the 
fate  of  the  traitor  that  he  was,  so  he 
would  perform  no  more  dastardly 
acts.  Then  it  came  to  her.  When  the 
General  relaxed  in  his  chair,  she 
discreetly  suggested,  "If  Master 
wishes  the  washerman,  I  can  call 
him,  with  the  aid  of  a  signed  pass." 

He  agreed.  "Summon  him.  Tell 
him  I — er — desire  to  pay  him  for  his 
services." 

He  scrawled  a  chit  for  her,  then 
with  a  gusty  sigh,  closed  his  eyes. 
Conquering  the  revulsion  she  always 
felt,  she  began  smoothing  his  fore- 
head, after  touching  her  fingertips  to 
his  perfume  bottle. 

Usually  it  took  only  a  moment 
before  he  began  to  snore,  but  this  day 
some  perverse  imp — the  imp  of  fore- 
bodings perhaps — kept  him  awake. 
She  was  impatient  to  be  off  as  the 
hour  was  growing  late  and  the  time 
for  that  air-raid  only  minutes  away. 

"Shall  I  leave  Master  to  sleep 
now?"  she  asked,  hoping  he  dozeti. 
But  he  twitched  with  irritation. 
"Continue!" 

When  at  length  he  slept,  she 
hastily  disposed  of  the  telltale  silk 
handkerchief  on  the  glowing  brazier, 
seeing  the  words  consimie.  Then 
gently  she  closed  the  door,  displaying 
her  permit,  and  left  the  residence 
which  had  once  belonged  to  a  rich 
Chinese. 

She  dared  not  run  past  the  sentries, 
but  eight  o'clock  was  close  and  she 
must  follow  the  winding  village 
alleys.  Between  patrols  she  flew 
like  a  terrified  wild  thing,  up  the 
crooked  path  to  the  washerman's 
hut.  She  had  to  rap  repeatedly  be- 
fore a  sleepy  lank  form  appeared. 


Curbing  her  ragged  breath,  she 
said,  "The  General  commands  you 
to  come  to  his  rooms.  At  once!" 

In  the  dimness,  the  washerman's 
eyes  turned  upwards  at  the  night 
sky.  He  hesitated.  "I  come — early 
tomorrow." 

Her  heart  seemed  to  swell  and 
choke  her.  "You  would  be  wise  to  go 
now,"  she  declared  insinuatingly. 
"The  General  is — pleased  with  your 
services.  He  wishes  to  reward  you, 
with  much  silver." 

Her  surmise  was  right.  The 
avaricious  man  clutched  his  white 
jacket  over  his  bony  chest  and 
dashed  past  her.  She  moved  on,  to 
the  highest  peak  of  the  hill,  her 
small  lithe  body  trembling.  Though 
she  searched  carefully,  there  was  no 
sign  of  a  short-wave  radio  outfit. 
Portable,  she  decided.  Would  that 
washerman  fear  the  planes  more  than 
he  desired  money?  Or  might  he  not 
be  thinking  that  the  General  had 
laid  plans  to  have  his  planes  meet 
the  on-coming  ones?  Then  she  spied 


his  white  jacket  bobbing  through  the 
dark  shadows  of  huts  just  before  the 
big  house. 

The  planes  came  with  amazing 
sv\-iftness,  small  black  lozenges 
against  the  blue-black  ether.  Not 
one  but  a  full  dozen  bombs  fell  on 
the  Chinese  dwelling  and  simultan- 
eously on  the  General's  airfield  where 
his  grounded  planes  were  demolished. 
Red  flaring  debris  rushed  skyward 
and  the  earth  beneath  her  rocked. 
Her  head  rang  from  the  explosions 
but  Mai-Li  knew  a  great  exultant 
elation.  Those  high  officers  would 
no  longer  slaughter  innocent  people, 
and  that  traitor  could  betray  hifl| 
country  no  more.  Her  family,  her"- 
mother  and  father  and  those  two 
little  brothers  were  avenged! 

"I -ting  hao.  It  is  indeed  good!'  • 
she  cried.  "I  am  now  free  to  serve  my 
China."  And  kicking  aside  her 
sandals,  she  ran  fleetly  into  the 
fields  toward  the  section  she  knew  to 
be  in  possession  of  her  count  r>-men. 

Hester  Hawkes 
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AIRCRAFT  WARNING  CORPS 


1  OM  Brown  lives  in  a  little  town 
north  of  Boston.  His  home  is  a 
small  gray  house  off  Briar  Court, 
and  he  has  been  in  the  lumber  busi- 
ness most  of  his  life.  Mr.  Brown 
doesn't  come  to  town  often.  He  has 
never  been  in  a  parade,  but  he  is 
playing  a  mighty  important  part  in 
helping  win  the  war. 

Tom  Brown's  alarm  clock  goes  off 
at  two  a.m.  on  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days. He  gets  up  out  of  his  warm 
bed,  heats  the  coffee  which  he  drinks 
black  and  then  starts  for  the  tower. 
Tom  Brown  is  typical  of  the  thou- 
sands of  plane  spotters  who  report 
planes  throughout  the  night  and  day. 
Tom  Brown  serves  with  the  Air 
Corps  as  a  civilian. 

Then  there  is  Mrs.  Jones  who  lives 
in  Brookline.  Her  hair  is  gray  now, 
and  before  the  war  her  flower  gardens 
were  the  envy  of  the  neighborhood. 
She  doesn't  wear  a  uniform  either, 
but  she  too  has  had  a  lot  to  do  with 
our  achieving  air  supremacy  in  Africa. 
She  is  also  a  member  of  the  Aircraft 
Warning  Corps.  Worth  remember- 
ing is  the  fact  that  if  it  were  not  for 
this  organization  of  patriotic  men 
and  women  we  would  require  fifty 
thousand  more  soldiers  and  sixteen 
times  as  many  patrol  planes  to  pro- 
tect our  homes  and  industries  here 
in  Boston.  Thirty-five  percent  of 
all  the  targets  in  the  United  States 
are  located  between  Boston  and 
Baltimore. 

Just  as  you  jump  into  bed  tonight, 
or  sit  down  to  dinner — right  now,  in 
fact,  thousands  of  patriotic  men  and 
women  around  here  will  be  on  the 
job  watching  the  skies  and  reporting 
planes — guarding  your  home,  your 
family  and  your  business.  The  work 
is  simple — no  special  training  is 
necessary — Tom  Brown  sights  a 
plane,  picks  up  the  telephone  and 
reports  "flash  -  one -bi- high  Zenith- 
west."  There  is  no  mystery  about 
it.  It  conveys  the  information  that 
vOne  bi-motored  plane  has  been  seen 
flying  west  at  the  zone  recognized  as 
Zenith.  No,  no  special  training  is 
necessary — just  the  quiet  courage  it 
takes — just  guts. 

These  reports  from  plane  spotters 
go  to  the  Boston  Information  Center 
in  this  area.    This  is  where  Mrs. 


Jones  heads  for  at  five  o'clock  Mon- 
day and  Friday  mornings.  The  lo- 
cation is  quite  naturally  a  military 
secret  but  it  within  easy  reach  of  the 
Boston  Elevated  System.  Volun- 
teers are  astonished  when  they  see  it 
for  the  first  time. 

There  is  an  operations  room  in 
which  most  of  the  space  is  taken  up 
by  a  huge  colored  map.  Overlook- 
ing this  map  there  is  a  balcony  on 
which  liaison  officers  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Anti- Aircraft  and  civilian  units 
watch  the  flights  as  they  are  charted 
by  civilian  volunteers  like  Mrs. 
Jones.  Every  plane  plotted  on  this 
map  must  be  identified  instantly  or 
it  is  considered  an  enemy.  Once  an 
xmknown  plane  pokes  its  nose  over 
New  England,  the  course  of  its  flight 
appears  on  this  huge  map,  and  all 
units  of  our  defense  system  are  put 
into  action  from  this  Center.  Fighter 
planes  from  hidden  air  fields  zoom 
into  the  skies.  All  units  of  the 
civilian  defense  are  called  out. 
Radios  go  off  the  air,  and  at  night 
blackouts  are  ordered  and  anti- 
aircraft units  unlimber  their  guns. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  de- 
fense system  is  to  ward  off  enemy 
attack  but  that  is  not  the  sole 
reason  why  Mrs.  Jones  goes  to  the 
Boston  Information  Center  nor  the 


only  reason  why  Tom  Brown  gets 
out  of  his  bed  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  These  civilians  guide  our 
fighter  pilots.  If  one  becomes  lost, 
it  is  possible  to  give  him  a  new  sec- 
tor. In  case  of  accident,  aid  can  be 
dispatched  without  delay. 

The  work  is  always  interesting  and 
sometimes  exciting.  If  you  are  not 
in  some  pha^  of  war  effort  now,  or 
if  you  can  spare  a  few  hours  of  your 
time  twice  a  day,  look  up  the  Air- 
craft Warning  Corps.  Men  and 
women  from  practically  every  walk 
of  life  and  profession  share  in  this 
activity.  Volunteers  are  urgently 
needed  on  the  shift  from  6  a.m.  to 
10  a.m.  and  from  2  p.m.  tmtil  6  p.m. 
at  the  Boston  Information  Center. 
The  Air  Corps  needs  you  to  receive 
the  calls  from  observers  and  to  chart 
the  course  of  the  planes  on  huge 
maps.  Write  to  P.  O.  Box  36,  North 
Postal  Annex  or  call  at  18  Tremont 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts.  If 
you  feel  you  can  better  serve  as  an 
observer,  contact  your  local  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  and  they  will  tell 
you  how  to  report  at  an  observation 
tower  near  your  home. 

Maybe  you  think  you  are  doing 
enough,  and  maybe  you  are.  But 
Colin  Kelly  Senior  is  on  the  tower 
near  his  home  twice  a  week,  every 
week. 


"With  hired  help  so  hard  to  get  now,  guess  what  I'm 
going  to  send  home  to  my  mother  for  Christmas!  " 
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Wellesley  College — Green  Hall  and  Galen  Stone  Tower 


WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 


A  strange  but  dignified  jmixttire  of 
iron-clad  tradition  and  modern  inno- 
vation, Wellesley  College  is,  in  one 
sense,  a  mirror  of  that  characteristic 
of  life  described  by  Lt.  Com.  Mildred 
MacAfee  in  her  inaugural  address  of 
1936. 

"Nothing  is  more  trite  nor  true", 
Miss  MacAfee  said,  "than  that  our 
world  is  full  of  most  amazing  con- 
tradictions." 

Wellesley  College,  too,  is  full  of 
"amazing  contradictions". 

Take  the  example  of  Miss  MacAfee. 
In  accordance  with  best  observance 
of  Wellesley  adherence  to  tradition, 
Miss  .MacAfee  was  invited  to  suc- 
ceed Ellen  Fitz  Pendleton  who  re- 
tired from  the  presidency  after  a 
25-year  period  of  guidance.  The 
academic  hosannas  that  greeted  Miss 
MacAfee's  arrival  were  not  tempered 
by  even  one  raised  eyebrow.  But 
oh,  the  furor  that  would  have  re- 
sulted had  the  new  appointee  been 
a  man!  In  short,  Wellesley  College 
is  one  women's  college  never  to 
have  had  a  male  president. 

Furthering  our  case  in  point,  this 
same  president  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  in  order  that  she 
may  serve  her  country  as  Lieutenant 
Commander  in  the  Women's  Reserve 
of  the  Navy — ample  evidence  of 
Wellesley 's  progressive  method  of 
creating  new  rules  for  presidents 
when  new  rules  are  expedient.  Inci- 
dentally, Lt.  Com.  MacAfee  still  has 
her  finger  on  the  Wellesley  pulse, 
since  the  Navy  has  granted  per- 
mission to  her  to  spend  more  time 
out  of  every  month  at  the  college 
during  1943-1944. 

\'\'ellesley  may  be  the  last  women's 
school  to  cling  stubbornly  to  wear- 
ing old-fashioned  whalebone  collars 
for  formal  ceremonies,  but  it  is  also 
the  first  women's  school  to  admit  the 
Navy  for  academic  reasons. 

It  seems  that  facilities  at  the 
Harvard  Naval  Supply  Corps  School 
were  overcrowded,  and  authorities 
scouted  around  for  a  suitable  school 
where  the  overflow  could  be  billeted 
and  instructed.  iVJethod  of  selec- 
tion, as  is  everything  in  the  Navy, 
was  extremely  hush-hush,  but  the 
result  is  an  old  story  now.  On 
October  1,  200  men  arrived  at  Wel- 


lesley, and  200  more  will  make  their 
collective  appearance  on  December  1 . 

The  men  live  in  two  dormitories: 
Cazenove  and  Pomeroy  whose  recre- 
ational rooms  have  been  renovated  to 
suit  the  needs  of  the  service.  They 
mess  in  Alumni  Hall  where  the  ball- 


room (shades  of  romantic  waltz  days!) 
has  been  converted  to  a  dining  hall. 
The  college  itself  has  responsibility 
for  feeding  the  men,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  jV  rs.  Thomas  Covey,  dieti- 
cian; iss  Florence  Tucker,  pvir- 
veyor;  and  Mss  "V^'inifred  Tilde  n. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  men's 
quarters  adjoin  the  student  dorms, 


Tower  Court  and  Severance  Hall 


Courtyard  of  Munger  Hall 
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instituted  on  campus.  "Actually," 
our  informant  told  us,  "the  girls 
won't  see  half  as  much  of  the  men 
as  might  be  expected.  They're  going 
to  be  very  busy,  you  know."  At 
any  rate,  loneliness  wall  be  one 
problem  conspicuously  absent  at  the 
college  this  year. 

Adding  still  another  "first"  to  its 
roster  of  innovations,  Wellesley  was 
the  initial  female  college  to  send 
junior  and  senior  girls  to  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  for  apprenticeships  in 
government  agencies.  Last  year, 
during  the  three-month  mid-winter 
vacation  inspired  by  the  fuel  short- 
age, interested  students  were  en- 
abled to  utiHze  the  free  time  with 
"intemeships"  at  the  Board  of  Eco- 
nomic Warfare,  Library  of  Congress, 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  War  Labor  Board, 
Office  of  War  Information,  to  men- 
tion a  few.  Other  students  were 
placed  in  industry,  which  afforded 
them  a  hitherto  unavailable  oppor- 
tunity to  ascertain  just  how  wise 
their  choice  of  major  subject  had 
been. 

The  long  vacation  won't  be  re- 
peated this  year,  though,  thanks  to 
the  conversion  of  the  heating  system 
from  that  rarity,  oil,  to  coal. 

Although  WeUesley  is  not  on  an 
accelerated  basis  in  that  there  is  no 
established  summer  session  as  yet, 
students  are  encouraged  to  take 
credit  courses  at  other  schools  and 
apply  the  hours  toward  their  de- 
grees. Following  this  practice,  it  is 
possible  for  a  girl  to  be  graduated 
from  Wellesley  within  a  period  of 
three  years. 

A  hive  of  war  activities,  the  col- 
lege maintains  a  service  fund — each 
year  whose  proceeds  are  allocated  to 
war  relief  agencies,  colleges,  in- 
numerable projects  and  charities. 
With  the  example  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
in  mind,  each  dormitory  has  "adopt- 
ed" foreign  children  (imagine  saying 
that  your  mama  is  Wellesley  Col- 
lege!). Throughout  the  entire  year, 
students  relieve  regular  social  work- 
ers at  settlement  houses  and  hospi- 
tals, and  several  teach  dramatic  and 
recreational  habits  to  the  inmates  of 
a  women's  reformatory. 

Another  kind  of  war  work,  not 
quite  as  spectacular  but  making  up 
in  functionalism  what  it  lacks  in 
glamour,  is  the  new  practice  insti- 


tuted this  year  whereby  students  do 
aU  the  work  of  answering  bells, 
waiting  on  tables,  helping  in  the 
pantry,  and  carrying  resident  mail. 
Democratically,  each  girl  is  expected 
to  volunteer  at  least  two  or  three 
hours  weekly  for  these  tasks. 

Needless  to  say,  WeUesley  alumni 
lists  are  studded  with  more  than  a 
few  illustrious  names.  Undoubted- 
ly, the  most  outstanding  is  that  of 
Mme.  Chiang,  one  of  history's  great 
ladies. 

Not  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
breath  but  famous  in  her  own  right 
is  Elizabeth  Pickett  Chevalier,  au- 
thor of  "Drivin'  Woman",  who  took 


her  degree  with  the  class  of  1918. 
And,  on  still  another  column  of  the 
ledger  is  Lt.  Louise  Stewart,  one  of 
the  first  five  Marines  to  be  sworn 
into  service.  Lovely  as  any  bona- 
fide  cover  girl,  Lt.  Stewart's  smihng 
image  looked  out  of  newstands  aU 
over  the  world  a  few  months  ago 
from  the  cover  of  Collier's. 

In  short,  if  the  aforecited  three 
examples  are  significant,  Wellesley 
College  produces  women  of  intelli- 
gence, charm,  and  ability.  As  the 
guy  whose  dice  rolled  a  winning 
seven  and  eleven  once  chortled, 
"Baby,  what  a  combination." 

EsTELLE  Bond 
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THE  ESCOFFIER  OF  LOBLOLLY  COVE 


Captain  frank  haskell  is 

a  lusty  "old  salt"  of  66.  To  genera- 
tions of  gourmets  he  has  been  known 
as  "the  Escoffier  of  Loblolly  Cove," 
chiefly  because  of  his  prowess  with 
lobsters  and  clams.  In  a  rude  little 
camp,  perched  on  a  knoll  of  sea- 
washed  rocks  on  the  North  Shore,  he 
has  served  superlative  shore  dinners 
cooked  right  out  in  the  open,  to  a 
stream  of  notable  and  just  ordinary 
summer  tourists  from  near  and  far. 

Gas  rationing  and  blackout  have 
temporarily  curtailed  his  activities. 
But  they  haven't  entirely  cramped 
his  style.  Recently  he  betook  himself 
to  Boston  where  he  got  a  night  job 
as  an  armed  guard  and  special  police- 
man at  a  war  plant.  But  most 
afternoons  find  him  out  at  his  cove, 
swapping  yams  with  natives  and 
summer  folk,  or  occasional  Coast 
Guardsmen  on  shore  patrol  who 
wander  into  his  camp. 

His  audience  may  not  be  as  high- 
tone  as  it  once  was,  but  it  is  just  as 
appreciative. 

Tall  and  straight  as  a  dart,  Cap'n 
Frank  has  the  tanned  skin  and  blue 
eyes  of  the  typical  "down-easter." 
*He  favors  bow  ties  and  his  yachts- 
man's cap  is  set  at  a  rakish  angle. 
He  laughs  heartily  and  often,  his 
grey  moustache  dancing  a  jig  on  his 
amiable  face.  He  doesn't  have  to  be 
coaxed  to  talk.  As  a  raconteur  he  has 
few  equals  in  this  part  of  the  country- 
side. His  yams  are  almost  as  famous 
as  his  fare. 

Mostly,  he  likes  to  tell  about  the 
great  and  near-great  who,  for  going  on 
fifty  years,  have  made  their  way  to 
Loblolly  Cove. 

President  William  Howard  Taft 
was  his  most  celebrated  guest.  The 
President  and  a  party  of  thirty-two, 
including  Mrs.  Taft  and  their  chil- 
dren, were  brought  over  by  John 
Hays  Hammond  in  August  1912. 
They  partook  of  a  lobster  dinner, 
followed  by  a  clambake,  prepared  in 
the  real  old-fashioned  way  with 
plenty  of  green  corn,  sweet  potatoes, 
lobster  and  fish  fillets  and  juicy 
clams,  all  steamed  in  a  pile  of  sea 
weed  out  on  the  rocks. 

It  was  quite  a  field  day.  Though 
the  captain  and  his  father.  Captain 
Emerson  B.  Haskell,  tried  to  keep 


the  President's  visit  a  secret,  word 
got  out  somehow  and  hundreds  of 
people  filled  the  road  and  surround- 
ing hills,  and  even  stood  by  in  dories 
and  sailboats  to  watch  the  presiden- 
tial feast. 

Luckily,  the  President  was  a  jolly, 
affable  man  and  did  not  mind  the 
crowd  of  spectators.  He  ate  with  his 
usual  hearty  appetite  and  liked  the 
rough,  natural  setting  so  much  that 
he  cancelled  an  afternoon  drive  to 
spend  a  few  more  hours  at  Loblolly. 
On  leaving,  he  leaned  out  of  his  car 
and  shook  hands  all  around. 


word  of  mouth.  The  advent  of  the 
automobile  helped  it  along.  In  the 
beginning  people  came  by  coach  or 
shank's  mare.  There  used  to  be  a 
four-in-hand  coach  service  from 
Pride's  Crossing,  Beverly  Farms  and 
other  north  shore  points  to  Turk's 
Head  Inn  only  a  stone's  throw  from 
Loblolly.  Those  who  could  afford 
to,  drove  their  own  barouches  with 
matched  horses,  spanking  bays, 
blacks  or  greys.  Others  chartered 
coaches  for  clambakes. 

The  cream  of  north  shore  society 
dined  at  Haskell's  at  one  time  or 
other.  H.  C.  Frick,  steel  tycoon, 
and  his   family   came   from  their 


CAPTAIN  HASKELL 


"I've  still  got  the  msh-bottomed 
chair  in  which  the  President  sat," 
confessed  Captain  Frank.  And  he 
proudly  displayed  a  large  picture 
framt  full  of  yellowed,  dog-eareri 
clippings  from  Boston  papers  to 
confirm  the  big  event. 

Visitors  were  first  attracted  to  the 
camp  by  its  delectable  smells.  Back 
in  1896  Captain  Emerson  used  to  in- 
vite officers  of  schooners  that  put  in- 
to Rockport,  then  a  flourishing  port, 
to  Loblolly  Cove  for  shore  dinners. 
He  served  them  the  lobsters  and 
clams  that  he  caught  right  in  the 
cove.  Passersby  would  get  a  pretty 
strong  whiff  of  the  clams  steaming 
on  the  rocks,  the  lobsters  broiling 
over  a  charcoal  fire.  So  they  began 
begging  for  dinners,  too. 

The  business  mushroomed  with- 
out advertising  or  fanfare,  simply  by 


summer  place  at  Pride's  Crossing. 
The  John  Hays  Hammonds  from 
their  estate  in  Gloucester.  Tom 
Walsh,  mining  king,  brought  his 
daughter  Evelyn  (Mrs.  Edward 
MacLean,  owner  of  the  Hope  Dia- 
mond, and  Washington  society  lead- 
er) from  the  Oceanside  Hotel  at 
Magnolia. 

Groups  of  college  girls  would  have 
an  outing  down  there  every  spring, 
their  printed  frocks  a  gay  sight  on 
the  rocks.  The  Appalachian  Club, 
of  Boston,  an  aggregation  of  moun- 
tain climbers,  held  an  annual  clam- 
bake there.  And  the  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  Club  came  up  annually  for 
clams  and  poetry  reading. 

The  Ambassadors  to  Belgium  and 
Brazil,  the  Ambassador  from  Siam 
and  the  Minister  from  Roumania 
added  a  diplomatic  note  to  the  stellar 
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sham  and  Fay  Bainter  were  also 
\-isitors.  Natalie  Hammond  brought 
over  her  house  guest,  Alia  Nazimova, 
when  the  latter  was  making  her  film, 
"Out  of  the  Fog"  at  Straitsmouth 
Island. 

Captain  Frank  saw  the  age  of 
speed  develop  right  from  his  little 
cove.  The  first  Fords  and  Stevens 
would  race  down  at  the  ungodly 
speed  of  five  miles  an  hour!  Wealthy 
young  rips  drove  foreign  cars,  His- 
pano-Suizas  and  Isotta-Frenschettis. 
Lester  Hornby,  well  known  Rockport 
artist,  drove  a  speedcar,  a  showy 
yellow  Stutz-Bearcat. 

Built  piece  by  piece  out  of  drift- 
wood, the  camp  has  survived  violent 
gales  and  high  tides,  even  the  his- 
toric Portland  storm  of  1898.  Its 
rickety  platform  is  furnished  with 
rough  wooden  tables  and  chairs,  and 
protected  from  the  sun  by  a  weather- 
ed canopy  of  sailcloth.  A  century- 
old  boathouse  serves  as  kitchen  and 
a  flimsy  lean-to  as  storeroom. 

The  first  piece  of  wreckage  came 
from  the  top  of  a  schooner  swept  up 
on  Thatcher's  Island.  The  next  was 
planking  of  a  vessel  bound  for 
I'Vance.  The  stern  part  of  a  little 
fishing  schooner,  the  "Dolphin", 
which  came  ashore  at  Loblolly  itself, 
provided  more  material. 

One  of  Captain  Frank's  prized 
possessions  was  a  pilot's  wheel  from 
a  shipwreck  on  Thatcher's  Island. 
It  was  one  of  the  fevv  specimens  of 
the  ancient  travelling  wheel  (so- 
called  because  it  was  mounted  on  a 
tiller  that  could  be  moved  across  the 
deck).  After  turning  down  offers 
from  museums  and  private  collectors, 
the  captain  lost  the  wheel  to  the  sea 
in  another  big  gale. 

About  a  dozen  years  ago  he  began 
to  get  notions  about  fixing  up  the 
place.  So  he  had  plans  drawn  up 
for  a  pavilion  and  commissar}^  But, 
his  customers  refused  to  let  him  go 
ahead  with  them. 

"Don't  change  it  one  hair,"  they 
said.  "We  don't  want  a  stick  of 
new  lumber  here.  We  want  to  go  on 
eating  right  out  in  the  open  the  way 
you've  got  it.  "\\'e  can  be  stared  at 
in  fancy  restaurants  any  day,  but 
here  we  can  have  some  peace  and 
quiet." 

"Just  as  well  I  never  built  that 
pavilion,"  added  the  captain,  with  a 


reminiscent  chuckle.  "Would  have 
cost  me  SL^OO  and  been  washed 
away  in  the  storm  of  '32." 

In  the  good  old  days  you  could 
look  off  to  sea  on  a  fine  day  and  find 
thirty  to  forty  vessels  out.  It  looked 
like  a  yacht  regatta  most  of  the  time. 
These  days  there  aren't  any  more 
schooners  to  be  wrecked.  All  you 
see  is  an  occasional  string  of  coal 
barges  or  a  tanker  now  and  then. 

Captain  Frank  is  the  descendant 
of  a  Norman  duke,  Rogct  de  Has- 
kelle,  who  also  helped  feed  his  com- 
patriots. William  the  Conqueror 
encountered  a  food  shortage  when 
he  was  about  to  sail  for  lingland. 
Roget  saved  the  day  by  hauling  into 
camp  Cjuantities  of  Normandy  apples. 
In  his  gratitude,  the  Duke  dubbed 
him  knight  and  gave  him  an  es- 
cutcheon with  a  shield  surmounted 
by  a  ripe  apple  tree. 

The  De  Haskelle  family  moved  on 
to  England.  In  1642,  after  the  name 
was  anglicized  to  "Haskell",  they 
migrated  to  Gloucester  and  Salem. 

Born  on  the  same  date  as  the  late 
Ceorge  AI.  Cohan,  July  4,  1877. 
Captain  Frank  likes  to  call  himself  a 
"hip-hip-hoorah  fellow"  like  the  be- 
loved George.  At  fifteen  he  ven- 
tured into  the  outside  world  from 
his  native  Rockport.  After  several 
years  of  high  adventure,  aiid  a  couple 


of  jobs  that  folded  up,  he  decided 
he'd  had  enough  of  Ne\\-  ^'ork  and 
returned  to  Cape  Ann.  where  he 
joined  forces  with  his  father.  I 

The  camp  is  not  without  its  ro- 
mantic flavor,  too.  Captain  Frank 
met  his  wife,  the  former  Miss  Annie 
Cioodridge  of  Melrose  right  at  Lob- 
lolly Cove,  where  she  was  a  guest  of 
his  parents.  "She  is  a  great  and 
beautiful  character,"  he  says  \nth 
a  sentimental  gleam  in  his  eye.  "I'm 
kind  of  a  wild  fellow  and  she's  my 
safety  valve.  Takes  everj'thing  in 
her  stride,  good,  bad  and  indiffer- 
ent." 

Mrs.  Haskell,  who  greatly  re.sem- 
bles  Mrs.  Grace  Coolidge.  frequently 
accompanies  her  husband  on  his  J 
afternoon  excursions  to  the  camp. 
Though  he  has  a  pretty  fabulous 
memory  for  names,  dates  and  places, 
she  occasionally  digs  out  a  memento 
that  has  even  slipped  him.  They 
both  emphatically  deny  that  Has- 
kell's has  closed  shop  for  the  dura- 
tion. 

"Just  say  that  it's  on  a  temporary 
vacation,"  they  counselled.  "As 
soon  as  the  gas  situation  lifts  we'll 
be  dishing  out  all  the  lobsters  you 
can  eat.  Why,  they're  waiting  right 
out  in  the  cove  to  be  caught  and 
broiled  aHve!" 

Ray  Pierre 
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THE  TRUTH  ABOUT  BACH 


The  gratifying  success  of  "Under 
Cover",  the  best-selling  expose  of 
native  fascism,  has  convinced  me 
that  the  time  is  now  ripe  for  me  to 
reveal  to  the  world  the  truth  about 
johann  Sebastian  Bach.  I  well  know- 
that  after  publication  of  this  essay 
my  life  will  not  be  worth  living.  At 
the  best  my  friends  will  shun  me  as 
an  arch-viper;  at  the  worst  and  most 
probable,  I  shall  meet  my  fate  some 
stormy  night  while  stomping  down 
the  dark  street  to  my  little  cave.  In 
anticipation  of  that  event  I  here 
bid  my  friends  and  well-wishers  an 
affecting  farewell;  heap  curses  upon 
the  heads  of  my  enemies;  and  forgive 
my  loved  and  lost  girl  friend  in 
Brooklyn  for  the  harsh  words  I  may 
have  said  about  her.  Aly  life,  I  be- 
lieve has  been  honest  and  noble  with 
a  few  glaring  exceptions,  and  I  stand 
forth  boldly  to  meet  my  Maker. 

Bach's  present  pre-eminence  as  a 
composer  is  the  result  of  the  greatest 
hoax  ever  perpetrated  upon  the 
music-loving  public.  Ai  midnight  on 
October  14,  1816,  the  then  reigning 
arbiters  of  musical  fashion  in  Europe 
assembled  in  secret  conclave  to  im- 
pose on  music  the  same  bonds  that 
the  Holy  Alliance  had  just  imposed 
on  the  rising  nationalist  and  bourgeois 
mo\'ements.  Feudalism  was  to  be 
restored  and  the  joy  removed  from 
musical  life.  Accordingly  it  was 
decided  to  elevate  to  the  topmost 
peak  of  the  musical  Parnassus  the 
greatest  bore  who  could  be  found. 

Every  one  agreed  immediately 
that  there  was  no  bore  like  a  German 
bore — in  music,  philosophy,  litera- 
ture; political  oratory,  or  whatever. 
This  narrowed  the  field  down  right 
away.  Haydn,  Mozart  and  Beetho- 
\'en  were  instantly  discarded  as  too 
popular  and  enjoyable;  Beethoven 
was  doubly  damned  in  that  he  was  a 
revolutionary  as  well.  Going  back 
then  to  dim  musical  antiquity,  it 
was  found  that  before  Haydn  and 
Mozart  the  field  of  German  music 
had  been  practically  pre-empted  by 
the  innumerable  Bach  family,  which 
proliferated  like  rabbits. 

K.  P.  E.  Bach  was  at  that  time 
the  most  notorious  of  the  family, 
and  the  choice  at  first  inclined  to 


liim;  but  a  noted  musicologist,  the 
Sir  George  Grove,  Nicolas  Slonimsky, 
or  Palmer  French  of  the  day,  sud- 
denly remembered  that  a  certain 
obscure  member  of  the  family,  one 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach,  had  in  the 
vast  number  of  his  opuses  and  in 
monumental  dulness  surpassed  even 
-K.  P.  E.  A  huge  hay-and-manure 
scale  was  now  requisitioned,  and  it 
was  found  that  prolific  as  the  other 
Bachs  had  been,  the  works  of  J.  S. 
(mostly  in  the  form  of  unpublished 
mss.)  outweighed  the  Combined  total 
of  the  rest  by  twelve-and-a-half 
tons.  All  the  desiderata  now  being 
fulfilled,  J.  S.  became  by  unanimous 
vote  the  Jupiter  of  the  musical 
Pantheon  —  the  old  German  bore 
whom  we  must  all  revere  but  whom 
only  his  two  wives,  from  whom  he 
had  twenty  children,  could  love. 

Bach  himself  is  not,  of  course,  to 
blame  for  the  exaggerated  repute  he 
at  present  enjoys;  it  would  be  unfair 
to  vent  upon  his  innocent  head  the 
wrath  really  due  the  so-called  critics. 
He  was  a  fat  and  worthy  German 
who  loved  his  beer,  his  pipe,  his  wurst 
mit  sauerkraut,  and  his  God;  the 
increasingly  austere  and  sombre  char- 
acter of  his  music  may  be  attributed 
to  the  exigencies  of  his  married  life 
and  the  difficulty  of  keeping  his 


brats  in  shoes  on  the  picayune  salary 
of  an  organist.  The  rowdy  drinking- 
bouts  and  unspeakable  stag-parties 
that  he  sponsored  became,  in  fact,  a 
byword,  so  that  the  neighbors  would 
say,  instead  of  "drunk  as  a  Lord," 
"as  boiled  as  a  Bach." 

The  stor}^  is  well-known  among 
musical  cognoscenti  of  what  hap- 
pened one  night  when  he  was  to  play 
the  organ  va  one  of  those  little  Luth- 
eran churches  that  dotted  the  corn- 
ers of  German  village  blocks  as  sa- 
loons do  now  the  comers  of  Boston. 
A  long  discourse  on  a  particularly 
profound  section  of  Luther's  treatise 
on  "The  Babylonian  Captivity"  pre- 
ceded the  music,  and  during  this 
intellectual  treat  Bach  absentmin- 
dedly  while  no  one  was  looking 
wandered  down  into  the  cellar,  which, 
as  was  customary  in  such  churches, 
was  elaborately  fitted  out  as  a  beer- 
parlor  with  pin-up  girls  adorning  the 
walls.  By  the  time  the  beadle  de- 
scended to  collect  his  organist,  old 
J.  S.  was  in  so  wobbly  a  state  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  trundle 
him  home  in  a  wheel-barrow.  During 
the  half-mile  journey  to  his  humble 
cottage  he  kept  bellowing  out  "Ach, 
Du  Lieber  Augustin,"  "The  Old 
Gray  -Mare,"  "01'  Alan  Mose," 
"Hallelujah,  I'm  a  Bum  Again,"  and 
bawdy  drinking-songs  to  which  he 


"  He's  the  tackle  that's  4-F — Bad  eyes." 
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These  are  extra-busy  days 
and  your  skin  needs  extra- 
intensive  care.  Make  an 
appointment  now  for  a  course 
of  Helena  Rubinstein  Face 
Treatments  planned  for 
the  special  needs  of  your 
skin ...  to  keep  you  looking 
your  loveliest. 

Salon  Face  Treatment 

—thorough  cleansing, 
soothing  massage  with  special 
preparations,  and  a  radiant 
new  make-up  designed  for 
you.  Single  treatment,  3.50. 
Course  of  6,  20.00. 

Special  Masque  Treatments 

—HERBAL  MASQUE,  ideal 

"pick-up"  treatment— SPECIAL 
PORE  MASQUE,  for  oily  skin 
or  blackheads— BEAi'TiLiFT 

MASQUE— EASTERN  OIL 

TREATMENT  for  a  very  dry  skin 
—POMADE  NOIRE  for  a  drab, 
weatherbeaten  skin.  Single 
masque  treatment.  6.00. 
Course  of  6,  30.00. 

5-DAY  WONDER  PROGRAM 

—Amazing  new  beauty  program 
that  streamlines  your  figure, 
transforms  your  complexion. 
Includes  complete  hair  styling, 
posture,  reducing,  diets,  voice 
correction,  fashion  and  color 
analysis.  All  in  5  days 
for  only  15.00! 

Telephone  KENmore  5270 
for  information  or  appointments 

helena  rubinstein 

11  Newbury  Street 


added  such  scandalous  improvisa- 
tions of  his  own — being  a  great 
master  at  improvisation— that  the 
pious  villagers  all  along  the  route 
slammed  shut  their  windows  in 
alarm  and  stuffed  cotton  into  the 
ears  of  their  niunerous  and  innocent 
young. 

Another  anecdote  that  also  flour- 
ishes sub  rosa  presents  him  in  a  still 
more  lovable  light.  The  Bach  GeseU- 
schaft,  it  seems,  once  bankrupted  it- 
self for  ten  years  by  buying  up  a 
packet  of  ijj^sh-notes  that  Bach 
had  written  to  a  little  blonde  named 
Maria  Bauer  who  used  to  perform  in 
a  pair  of  black  silk  tights  upon  the 
trapeze  in  the  circus  that  visited  his 
village  once  a  year.  The  infatuated 
Bach,  casting  a  sour  glance  upon  his 
faithful  and  pudgy  hausfrau,  flopped 
on  his  knees  before  the  glamor  girl 
and  offered  to  abandon  his  fugues, 
chorales,  and  cantatas  and  write 
some  really  hot  jive  for  her  Wurlitzer 
if  she  would  only  permit  him  to 
accompany  her  as  her  devoted  lap- 
dog  on  her  tours  through  the  Father- 
land; but  upon  giving  him  a  trial  on 
the  Wurhtzer  she  found  his  boogie- 
woogie  much  too  contrapuntal  and 
eloped  with  his  head  choir-boy  in- 
stead. This  disaster  nearly  broke  his 
heart  but  being  of  sturdy  stock  he 
soon  rallied  and  poured  out  the  whole 
story  of  his  love  in  his  elegiac  "Air 
for  the  G  String,"  so-called  because 
.  .  .  however,  I  digress. 

These  facts,  I  know,  will  be  denied 
by  the  Music  Trust.  It  is  at  present 
obligatory  in  the  best  circles  of  musi- 
cal fourflushers  to  regard  Bach  as  the 
victim  of  plenary  inspiration  and  to 
doff  the  sombrero  at  mention  of  his 
august  name.  Through  the  payment 
of  a  fantastic  sum  I  have,  however, 
come  into  possession  of  documents 
that  conclusively  prove  the  truth  of 
my  narrative;  and  am  prepared  to 
furnish  photostatic  copies  to  in- 
quirers. .  .  .  Due  to  the  pressure  of 
important  work  I  shall  be  unable  to 
answer  any  letters  except  from 
blondes,  redheads  or  brunettes  in  or 
around  the  early  twenties.  Please 
enclose  a  large  and  recent  photograph 
with  the  letter  of  inquiry. 

Herbert  Berman 


CHILDREN8  CLOTHES 
MUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 
INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141 A  Newbury  Street 
BOSTON,  MASS. 
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icolsons 


of  Eld  in  burgh.  Scotland 

Exclusive  Tweeds, 
Doeskins, 
Flannels  and  Suitings 
for  Men,  Women 
and  Children 

With  the  superb  quality  that  distin- 
guishes merchandise  from  "Boimy 
Scotland". . .  by  the  yard  or  tailored 
to  your  indi\idual  requirements. 

SUITS— COATS 

"So  far  we  have  been  fortunate  . . .  but 
our  supply  of  materials  is  not 
inexhaustible" 


^=^A  Special  Service . 

We  will  be  glad  to  custom 
tailor  your  own  imported  ma- 
terials .  .  if  you  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  any  I 


1 56  Newbury  St. 
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THE  WIGGIN  COLLECTION 


The  present  exhibition  of  drawings 
by  Thomas  Rowlandson,  selected 
from  the  one  hundred  and  eighty 
specimens  of  his  work  in  the  Albert 
H.  Wiggin  Collection,  exemplifies 
this  famous  EngUsh  caricaturist  at 
his  best.  The  collection  itself  has 
been  considered  by  experts  to  be  not 
only  the  largest  in  any  museum  or 
private  collection  in  America,  but 
one  of  the  finest  in  existence.  One 
connoisseur  said,  "Such  a  collection 
can  never  again  be  gotten  together. 
It  represents  every  side  of  the  extra- 
ordinary genius  of  this  artist  in  cari- 
cature, landscape,  interiors,  classical 
composition  and  the  contemporary 
life  of  his  times." 

Mr.  Harold  J.  L.  Wright,  eminent 
EngUsh  critic  and  expert,  on  his  first 
visit  to  the  Boston  PubHc  Library 
Collection  was  amazed  at  its  size  and 
importance .  On  his  return  to  England 
he  prepared  an  article  about  it  which 
appeared  in  the  April  1943  issue  of 
Apollo,  the  British  "Magazine  of  the 
Arts  for  Connoisseurs  and  Collec- 
tors." "The  Rowlandson  drawings 
alone,  to  the  nvimber  of  some  two 
himdred,"  he  wrote,  "might  well 
form  the  basis  of  an  interesting 
article  by  a  Rowlandson  expert. 
Never  without  admirers,  Rowland- 
son  today  has  many  more.  His  work, 
foimd  so  delightful  in  its  humoiir, 
so  clear  in  its  observation,  so  delicate 
and  restrained  in  the  matter  of  tech- 
nique, so  fascinating  in  its  recordings 
of  the  life  and  manners  of  the  artist's 
times,  was  never  in  greater  demand 
than  it  is  to-day.  I  still  remember 
and  shall  never  forget  the  pleasixre  I 
had  in  looking  through  the  several 
voliimes  in  this  collection  containing 
these  drawings  which  afforded  such  a 
panorama  of  Rowlandson 's  period. 
One  after  another  leapt  to  arrest 
and  detain  me,  and  it  was  with 
regret  that  I  came  to  the  last  of 
them.  One  always  experiences  a 
curious  but  intelligible  pang  when 
one  comes  upon  such  a  typically 
'native'  series  of  works  by  a  popular 
artist  of  one  country  in  another  land 
where  one  feels  he  must  perforce  be 
less  known  and  possibly  less  under- 
stood and  appreciated.  But  the  pang 
passes,  and  one  comes  to  be  glad 


they  are  where  they  are,  helping  in 
their  own  way  towards  a  better  un- 
derstanding not  only  of  the  art  of 
the  other  country  but  also  of  its 
spirit,  endeavours,  characteristics, 
and  customs." 

To  his  own  generation  Rowland- 
son  was  anything  but  an  obscure  or 
unappreciated  artist;  yet  there  are 
few  recorded  facts  concerning  his  life. 
He  was  bom  in  the  Old  Jewry  in  July 
1756,  the  son  of  a  respectable  trades- 
man, and  was  educated  at  Dr.  Bar- 
row's in  Soho  Square,  and  later  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen he  went  to  Paris  where  he  studied 
art  for  two  years.  On  his  return  to 
London  he  continued  his  studies  at 
the  Academy,  until  the  death  of  his 
father  threw  him  on  his  own  re- 
soiarces.  A  French  aunt  came  to  his 
rescue,  kept  him  amply  supplied  with 
fimds,  and  at  her  death  left  him  her 
entire  estate.  It  did  not  last  long, 
nor  did  the  other  considerable  for- 


lisher,  Ackerman,  who  supplied  him 
with  subjects  for  a  number  of  years. 
After  a  prolonged  illness  Rowland- 
son  died  on  April  22nd,  1827,  at  the 
age  of  seventy. 

The  variety  of  treatment  and  sub- 
ject matter  in  his  drawings  reveals 
the  artistic  faculty  operating  in  an 
easy  and  spontaneous  manner.  What- 
ever the  mood,  Rowlandson' s  efforts 
are  personal  and  unforced;  in  passing 
from  subject  to  subject,  our  atten- 
tion is  transferred  from  one  pro- 
claimed type  to  another,  as  is  seen, 
for  example,  in  turning  from  the 
careful  draftsmanship  which  char- 
acterises "A  Breach  of  Promise 
Case"  to  the  broad  free  handling  in 
the  original  drawing  for  the  portraits 
of  Mr.  Bannister  and  Miss  Orser. 
Here  he  is  running  the  gamut  from 
one  extreme  to  another.  We  find 
brilliance  in  "The  Suicide,"  "The 
Challenge,"  "The  Village  Fair,"  and 
"Infantry  Soldiers  and  the  Red  Lion 
Inn,"  with  their  siure  and  telling 
strokes;  and  in  the  four  landscapes 


Market  Day 


T.  ROWLANDSON 


tunes  which  came  to  him  from  time 
to  time.  Not  only  was  he  lavish  and 
pleastire-loving,  but  he  was  given  to 
gambling  in  fashionable  company,  at 
home  and  abroad.  Rowlandson's 
prolific  pencil  and  water  color  brush 
were  perhaps  stimulated  by  the  ne- 
cessity of  paying  his  debts  through 
the  labors  of  his  art,  for  despite  his 
love  for  gambling  he  was  invariably 
honest.  He  was  also  saved  from 
periods  of  idleness  through  his  pub- 


that  are  superbly  expressive:  "At 
Close  Range,"  "Fishing  with  Nets  in 
Devonshire,"  "A  Country  Scene  in 
Devon,"  and  "A  Party  Angling  at 
Twickenham." 

Many  of  Rowlandson's  drawings 
have  found  their  way  into  published 
voliunes;  and  among  book  illustra- 
tors few  have  ever  succeeded  more 
completely  than  he  in  wedding  his 
drawings  to  the  text.  This  artist, 
who  knew  so  well  how  to  illustrate, 
knew  to  an  even  greate»  degree  how 
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The  Sixty-third  Season 

(October  8,1943— April  29,1944) 
of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

will  be  the  twentieth  under  the  conductorship  of 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

(In  Symphony  Hall) 

24  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
24  SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  MONDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 


Applications  for  each  of  these  series  are  now  being  received  at 
the  subscription  office  in  Symphony  Hall,  which  is  open  daily. 

Printed  announcement,  with  soloists  and  other  particulars,  will  be  sent  on  request. 


THOMAS  W.  REED  COMPANY 

Physician's  and  Hospital  Supplies 
INVALID  EQUIPMENT 

Wheel  Chairs  .  .  Hospital  Beds  .  .  Sun  Lamps  .  .  Infra-Red 
Lamps  .  .  Fracture  Beds  .  .  Invalid  Walkers  .  .  Short  Wave 
Apparatus  .  .  Commodes  .  .  Overbed  and  Bedside  Tables. 


RENTAL  SERVICE 

Monthly  rental  payments  can  be 
arranged. 

SICK  ROOM  SUPPLIES 

Crutches  ,  .  Scales  .  .  Surgical 
Dressings. 


CORRECTIVE  APPLIANCES 

Corsets  .  .  Trusses  .  .  Belts.  Expert 
fitting  by  Male  and  Female  At- 
tendants at  all  times. 


533  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Kenmore  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  KENmore  J  945 


to  make  his  own  creations  speak  in 
the  life  of  his  time,  giving  them  the 
quaUty  of  animation  and  verisimili- 
tude. Even  the  tminitiated,  insensi- 
tive to  the  finer  quality  of  his  art, 
find  in  them  a  revelation  of  real 
men  and  women,  with  their  habits, 
absurdities,  sensibilities,  appetites, 
faults  and  vices.  These  are  human 
beings  and  not  idealized  figures. 

A  study  of  these  drawings  makes 
evident,  both  by  their  humor  and 
by  their  bitter  cynicisms,  the  artist's 
sure  and  subtle  knowledge  of  hxmian 
nature.  Rowlandson  translated  with 
a  rare  combination  of  artistic  expres- 
sion and  acute  and  comprehensive 
observation  whatever  he  saw,  wheth- 
er it  be  a  person,  an  event,  a  scene, 
or  a  situation.  He  had  the  ability 
to  grasp  simultaneously  the  external 
details  of  his  subject  and  the  hidden 
recesses  of  its  inner  being. 

Among  the  drawings  and  water- 
colors  in  the  exhibition  are  such  typi- 
cal village  scenes  as  "The  Chair 
Mender,"  "Playing  Quoits,"  "Sol- 
diers and  Villagers  Outside  a  Farm 
House,"  and  "Bricklayer's  Arms," 
and  the  fascinating  market  subjects 
"The  Rag  Fair,"  "The  Fair  Near 
the  Village  Church,"  and  "Market 
Place,  Cornwall."  The  drawings 
depicting  society  include  the  "Assem- 
bly Room,  Bath,"  "The  Boxes  at 
Covent  Garden,"  "College  Dons," 
and  "TjTJes  of  Beauty." 

It  has  been  said  that  Rowland- 
son's  brain  was  in  his  pen  and  that  he 
had  little  sense  of  decoration.  A  close 
study  of  these  drawings,  however, 
will  indicate  his  great  powers  as  a 
realist,  while  his  sense  of  humor  and 
his  innate  charm  invariably  re- 
deemed his  work  from  possible  com- 
monplaceness  and  definitely  estab- 
lished it  in  the  realm  of  art. 

Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 
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WOMEN'S  ARMY  UNIFORMS 

Smart  enough  for  any  occasion  and  yet 
serviceable  to  meet  the  hardest  wear  must  be 
the  uniforms  of  the  young  American  women 
now  serving  in  their  country's  armed  forces. 
Owning  a  more  complete  and  expensive  outfit 
than  in  many  cases  they  ever  did  previously 
are  members  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps,  the 
WACs,  now  serving  at  more  than  260  Army 
posts  and  installations  here  and  abroad.  A 
leather  all-purpose  bag,  G.  I,  shoes  and  cow- 
hide gloves  are  accessories  for  the  tailored  olive 
drab  winter  uniforms  and  khaki  summer  attire. 
Every  well-dressed  WAC  also  owns  a  weU-fit- 
ting  overcoat  and  a  fatigue  dress  of  green 
and  white  or  brown  and  white  seersucker. 
Women's  Army  uniforms  show  the  successful 
result  of  one  of  the  most  difficult  jobs  designers 
have  ever  faced. 


Pvt.  Freda  Peller 
in  Enlisted  Girls'  Winter 
Uniform. 


Capt.  Dorothy  L.  Kenna 
in  Officers'  Winter 
Uniform. 


Lt.  Helen  Boy 
in  Officers'  Summer 
Uniform. 


Sgt.  Virginia  Zepp 
in  Enlisted  Girls'  Summer 
Uniform, 


Sgt.  Laurel  Shupa 
inJEnlisted  Girls'  Winter 
Overcoat. 


First  Lt.  Dorothy  R.  Query 
in  Officers'  Winter 
Overcoat. 
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BOSTON'S  OUTSTANDING  HOTEL  MANAGERS 

CHAUNCEY  DEPEW  STEELE 


Manager  of  the  world-famous  Copley  Plaza  Hotel  in  Copley  Square,  Mr.  Steele  embarked  upon  his  first  hotel  job  at 
the  age  of  20,  being  appointed  accountant  and  auditor  at  the  Hotel  Algonquin  in  New  York.  Six  months  later,  at  the  ripe 
age  of  21,  he  was  made  manager  of  the  same  hotel.  Bom  in  New  York  City,  educated  at  New  Rochelle  Academy,  Packard 
Business  School  New  York  University,  and  Universal  Business  Institute  School  of  Accounting,  he  has  made  a  nation-wide 
reputation  in  the  promotion  and  development  of  new  ideas  in  hotel  managing.  T\T>ical  of  these  ideas  was  his  importation 
of  snow  for  a  ski  jump  meet  during  a  snowless  January  while  operating  Briarcliff  Lodge . .  building  the  largest  hotel  pool  so  that 
the  final  Olympic  tryouts  could  be  held  there  .  .  addition  of  radium  active  ore  brought  from  Arizona  to  the  drinking  water. 
To  the  Copley  Plaza,  he  has  added  such  unique  features  as  pop  concerts  .  .  growing  flowers  in  natural  beds  in  the  lobby  .  . 
famous  name  entertainment  in  the  Oval  Room.  This  fall,  there  will  be  community  sings  led  by  Lucille  Johnson,  with  ad- 
mission by  War  Stamps  only.  Results  which  count  .  .  .  under  his  management,  the  gross  income  of  the  Copley  Plaza  has 
been  tripled.  His  hotel  motto,  "Everything  must  be  the  best"  has  more  than  paid  off  in  satisfied  guests  and  community 
prestige. 
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477  STUART  STREET 


It'S  the  Boston  address  of  the 
Hub's  Stage  Door  Canteen.  Re- 
member it,  Johnny,  Jamie,  Bill,  and 
Bob,  when  you're  on  furlough  in 
Beantown.  The  shining  white  door- 
way, painted  with  red,  white,  and 
blue  and  bearing  the  emblem  of  the 
American  Theatre  Wing  whose  war 
service  sponsors  the  Canteen,  is  open 
daily,  including  Sunday,  from  5  P.M. 
until  midnight,  and  all  that  the 
Canteen  offers  is  FREE  to  the  en- 
listed men  of  the  United  Nations. 
There's  dancing,  with  plenty  of 
pretty  junior  hostesses;  there  are 
older  women  who'll  like  to  see  the 
pictures  of  your  girls,  the  folks  back 
home,  your  wife  and  babies;  there's 
a  continuous  super  entertainment 
staged  by  stars  of  the  theatre,  screen 
and  radio;  and  there's  a  food  bar 
presided  over  by  a  master  chef. 

Mrs.  Malcolm  Bradley  French,  co- 
chairman  with  actress  Frances  Starr, 
an  active  director  of  the  Canteen, 
will  be  there  to  greet  you.  Bom 
on  an  Indian  reservation,  she  has 
the  breezy,  vital  friendliness  of  the 
west,  the  heartiness  of  big,  open 
spaces. 

Not  large,  yet  more  spacious  than 
the  New  York  Canteen,  the  upstairs 
assembly  room  is  decorated  in  ivory 
and  green,  with  rollicking  murals  of 
well-known  actresses  and  men  of  the 
various  services,  in  caricature,  paint- 
ed by  Mimi  Harney  of  Boston. 
There's  a  stage  complete  with  foot- 
lights and  spots,  and  a  piano  on 
which  the  servicemen  so  inclined 
knock  out  merry  tunes  while  the 
crowd  joins  in  song.  Cigarettes  are 
given  the  boys  who  come  to  the 
Canteen,  and  there's  plenty  of  smok- 
ing, but  the  air  in  the  room  is  always 
fresh  and  clear.  In  addition  to  a 
conditioning  system,  the  room  also 
has  large  windows  providing  cross 
ventilation. 

Prior  to  the  Canteen's  official 
opening  on  Thursday,  September 
16th,  the  civilian  public  was  given 
its  one  and  only  opportunity  for  the 
duration  to  inspect  the  premises. 
The  fee  for  that  inspection  was  $2 
or  the  equivalent  in  foodstuffs.  Seven 
thousand  visited  the  Canteen  that 
day  and  besides  donations  of  money 
contributed  everything  from  gallon 


jars  of  mayonnaise  and  jam,  bags  of 
sugar,  coffee,  sandwich  spreads,  to 
canned  fruit  and  vegetable  juices  and 
butter  that  meant  the  sacrifice  of 
precious  ration  points. 

The  official  opening  on  Thursday 
night  was  an  all  star  performance 
indescribably  thrilling.  From  New 
York  had  come  theatre  magnates 
and  actresses  representing  the  Ameri- 
can Theatre  Wing  and  the  New 
York  Stage  Door  Canteen  radio 
broadcast.  Governor  Leverett  Salton- 
stall  not  only  welcomed  the  service- 
men in  person,  but  took  part  in  a 
burlesque  skit  depicting  the  Court- 
ship of  Myles  Standish,  in  which 
Gertrude  Lawrence  played  Priscilla, 
the  Sweater  Girl ;  and  Walter  O'Keefe, 
of  stage  and  radio  fame,  enacted 
John  Alden.  Glamorous  Helen  Men- 


ken wrote  the  script  and,  as  head  of 
the  weekly  New  York  program  in- 
troduced the  radio  broadcast  at  the 
Boston  Canteen's  opening. 

Beginning  at  5  P.M.,  the  service- 
men were  admitted  in  shifts  of 
several  hundred  until  the  midnight 
closing.  The  long  queue  of  men 
waiting  to  get  in  throughout  the 
evening  packed  the  sidewalk  halfway 
to  Dartmouth  Street.  The  crowd 
outside  the  Canteen  became  so  great 
that  Lee  Shubert,  one  of  the  Can- 
teen's "angels",  stepped  outside  and 
had  difficulty  getting  back  in.  A 
steady  stream  of  men  in  the  uni- 
forms of  the  Allied  services  piled  up 
the  stairway;  and  Governor  Salton- 
stall,  after  doing  his  bit,  made  his 
exit  by  going  down  the  fire  escape 
and  through  the  kitchen.  That  im- 
portant unit  of  the  Canteen,  inci- 
dentally, is  in  charge  of  Marjorie 


Too  plebian  for  me!  " 
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CThe  E.  "B.  Horn  Co. 

lEstablished  1839 

Jewelers 

DIAMONDS  -IWATCHES 
IGOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 


429  Washington  Street 

Boston,  Mass, 
fTelephone  LIBerty  3903 


• 

Telephone  KENmore  8875 
For  prompt  delivery 

Sidney  Hoffman,  Jr. 

FLORIST 
HOTEL  KENMORE 
490  Commonwealth  Ave. 


Flowers  Telegraphed- 


Mills,  Women's  Page  editor  of  the 
Boston  Herald  and  Traveler,  and 
Arthur  Race,  hotelman.  The  quanti- 
ties of  food  served  nightly  is  stu- 
pendous. On  the  opening  night  the 
servicemen  put  away  1800  loaves  of 
bread  in  the  shape  of  meat,  cheese 
and  egg  filled  sandwiches ;  they  drank 
1100  bottles  of  milk;  and  exhausted 
the  generous  supply  of  Coca-Cola. 

In  addition  to  sandwiches,  cake, 
cookies,  milk,  soft  drinks  and  hot 
coffee — all  of  which  are  part  of  each 
night's  menu — the  Canteen  has 
served  meals  which  included  baked 
beans  and  vegetable  relish;  corned 
beef  and  tomato  and  lettuce  salad; 
fish  balls;  Scotch  woodcock;  and 
chicken  broth  with  rice.  Since  the 
Canteen  is  supported  wholly  by 
donations  from  the  public,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  a  constant  and  steady 
flow  of  contributions  will  be  needed, 
and  welcome,  if  the  Canteen  is  to 
carry  on  for  the  duration  and  pro- 
vide so  generously  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  the  enlisted  men  on  ftu-- 
lough  from  the  fighting  front. 

A  large  committee  of  volunteers 
assists  with  the  work  of  the  Can- 
teen. Diana  Bird  and  Nancy  Clark 
Bertelsen  are  co-chairmen  of  the 
jionior  hostesses,  of  which  a  register- 
ed Hst  of  4,000  is  available.  IMrs. 
Ursula  O'Hare  Burke,  Mrs.  Harry 
Burrage  and  Mrs.  William  Brace 
Pratt  are  co-chairmen  of  the  senior 
hostesses,  nine  of  whom  serve  each 
night.  Treasurer  of  the  Canteen  is 
Oliver  Wolcott;  Tom  Senna  and 
Clarence  G.  Theders  are  co-chairmen 


of  the  entertainment  committee,  and 
PoUce  Commissioner  Joseph  Tinulty 
is  honorary  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. The  Canteen's  executive 
secretary  is  Mrs.  Ralph  P.  Worden. 
Men  prominent  in  Boston's  business 
and  political  life  serve  as  bus  boys; 
and,  providing  a  continuous  enter- 
tainment each  night,  are  stars  of  the 
theatrical  productions  in  town,  mov- 
ies, night  clubs,  vaudeville  and  radio 
shows;  while  local  bands  and  orches- 
tras play  for  dancing. 

Since  the  opening  night,  the  Can- 
teen has  entertained  an  average  of 
from  2500  to  3000  enlisted  men  of 
the  United  Nations  each  evening. 
No  officers  are  permitted  at  the 
Canteen,  no  women  atLxiHaries,  and 
no  civilians  other  than  canteen  work- 
ers— with  one  exception.  That  ex- 
ception is  the  so-called  "Angel's 
Table",  which  seats  four.  A  civil- 
ian may  buy  the  privilege  of  sitting 
at  it  by  paying  SI 00  for  the  night, 
thereby  seeing  the  greatest  show  in 
town  and  at  the  same  time  contri- 
buting to  the  operation  of  the  Can- 
teen. 

The  Canteen's  slogan  is  "every- 
thing free  to  the  ser\ncemen,  and 
nothing  too  good  for  them".  A 
hard-working  group  is  backing  that 
slogan,  and  the  enthusiastic  appreci- 
ation of  the  boys  is  their  reward. 
Yoiu-  contribution  as  a  civalian  will 
help  the  Canteen  carry  on,  and  send 
the  boys  back  to  the  front  refreshed 
and  cheered.  The  address  is  477 
Stuart  Street,  Boston. 

Natalie  Gordon 


"J'J  like  to  report  a  man  AWOL,  Sir." 
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OCCUPATION:  PAINTER  —  PRESENT  WORK:  FARMING 

Natalie  Hays  Hammond  of  Gloucester 


After  is  relatively  "headline- 
obscure"  years  as  an  artist,  traveler, 
patroness  of  music,  designer  of  cos- 
tumes and  sets  for  the  international 
theatre,  Natalie  Hays  Hammond,  as 
head  of  the  Massachusetts  Women's 
Civilian  Defense  Corps,  got  herself 
elected  a  charter  member  in  the 
Massachusetts  Headline  Clambake 
Club.  There  are  no  set  rules  for 
entry  into  this  "chosen"  group,  ex- 
cept that  the  member  must  have 
been  thoroughly  doused  in  headlines, 


hearings,  charges  and  counter  charges 
and  must  wind  up  in  a  cool,  crisp 
vacuum  of  temporary  silence. 

The  right  or  wrong  of  the  1942 
tangle  between  the  MWDC  and 
OCD,  the  who  and  what,  the  if  and 
but  of  the  matter,  not  to  mention 
the  dese  and  dose  of  the  situation, 
must  remain  in  obscurity.  It  is  for 
those  who  really  know  all  the  facts 
to  judge.  This  is  one  waltz  the 
Bostonian  will  sit  out,  thank  you. 
It  is  enough  that  Dame  Boston  lost 


a  few  curls  in  the  ruckus,  and  that 
the  guardians  of  the  State  House 
still  walk  backwards  through  the 
corridors.  The  MWDC  continues 
to  attend  all  the  necessary  functions; 
and  Miss  Hammond,  its  erstwhile 
head,  farms  her  Gloucester  acres  as 
a  full  time  job.    C'est  la  guerre. 

But  the  background  history  of 
any  member  of  the  Clambake  Club 
is  material  for  the  literary  micro- 
scope, even  though  much  of  the 
facts  must  be  peeled  from  the  pages 


of  WJw's  Who  and  American  Women. 
This  is  not  because  Miss  Hammond 
won't  talk — except  about  the  1942 
session — but  because  the  key  to  her 
personality  seems  to  lie  in  the  past 
and  in  the  future,  not  in  the  present. 
On  the  sternly  factual  pages  of  the 
red-bound  American  Women  tome, 
the  reqord  of  achievements  is  set 
forth.  In  the  studio  at  Saint  Briavel 
in  Gloucester,  the  achievements  of 
the  future  are  taking  form.  Ready- 
ing paintings  for  an  exhibit  and  farm- 


ing with  the  intent  to  make  the 
household  self-sustaining  are  invest- 
ments in  the  future.  The  present  is 
a  matter  of  plain,  grubby  hard  work. 

John  Hays  Hammond,  pere,  was  a 
mining  engineer.  That  he  was  a 
successful  one  is  obvious  from  the 
estate  at  Gloucester  which  was  turn- 
ed over  four  years  ago  to  Cardinal 
O'Connell  as  a  "retreat".  That  he 
was  a  good  engineer,  as  well,  is 
evident  from  Who's  Who: 

"Bom  San  Francisco  March  31, 
1855.  Married  1881  Natalie  Harris 
(d.  1931)  Mississippi.  4  sons:  Harris, 
John  Hays  Jr.,  Richard  Pindell, 
Nathaniel  Harrison;  daughter:  Na- 
taHe  Hays  Hammond.  Educated 
Sheffield  Scientific  School,  Yale,  Ph.B. 
1876.  Special  expert  U.  S.  Geologi- 
cal Survey  exploring  California  Gold 
Fields  1880;  Consulting  Engineer  for 
Cecil  Rhodes;  Consulting  Engineer 
Consolidated  Gold  Fields,  South 
Africa." 

The  family,  of  necessity,  did  much 
travelling,  much  living  in  distant 
countries.  There  was  no  waiting  at 
the  gate  for  father  to  return  froqi  a 
mining  safari.  The  family  went  along 
with  him.  Education  during  the  early 
years  was  in  the  nature  of  "catch-as- 
catch-can",  but  at  the  same  time,  it 
was  constant.  From  the  age  of  3, 
Natalie  was  taken  on  bird  and  geol- 
ogy "walks",  with  Mr.  Hammond 
demonstrating  the  scientific  facts, 
and  the  children  learning — or  else. 
"Or  else"  being  a  good  walloping  on 
the  rumble  seat. 

The  alphabet,  fundamental  of  all 
education,  was  learned  on  the  sands 
of  a  California  beach,  with  father 
tracing  the  letters  with  his  cane,  and 
Natalie  repeating  them  after  him. 
John  Hays  Hammond  was  a  strict 
teacher,  a  stem  disciplinarian.  After 
every  educational  walk  undertaken 
by  the  children,  they  were  set  to 
work  at  home  writing  about  it. 
Since  Natalie  could  draw  better  than 
write,  it  was  she  who  "illuminated" 
the  family  essays,  none  of  which  are 
extant  today  for  critical  judgment. 

"From  the  time  that  we  could 
reason  things  out,"  Miss  Hammond 
says,  "Father  impressed  on  us  the 
need  to  'Play  Ball'.    If  we  fought 
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among  ourselves,  or  if  we  were 
tempted  to  carry  stories  back  to 
him,  he  would  tell  us  that  such  con- 
duct wasn't  'Playing  Ball',  that  it 
was  not  to  be  done.  Teamwork  was 
what  counted." 

Naturally,  with  baseball  figuring 
so  prominently  in  the  family  credo, 
each  of  the  children  was  taken  to  see 
a  ball  game.  Natalie's  turn  came  in 
California,  just  after  the  alphabet 
had  been  learned  on  the  beach  sands. 

The  game  to  which  she  was  taken 
was  like  most  of  our  great  American 
pastime-parties.  Along  about  the 
fifth  inning,  the  umpire  and  the 
players  let  themselves  go  in  a  name- 
calling,  fist-waving  session.  Young 
Natalie  watched  it  for  a  moment, 
then  turned  to  her  father. 

"Father,  those  gentlemen  are  fight- 
ing!" she  said  in  shocked  surprise. 
Then,  standing  up  in  her  seat,  she 
let  out  a  loud  yell,  "Play  ball!" 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  right  thing 
to  say.  The  crowd  howled  with 
laughter,  and  the  players  went  back 
to  work.  This  is  probably  the  first 
time  on  record  that  a  ball  player  has 
been  labelled  a  "gentleman"  by  the 
young  fry,  but  all  men  were  so  de- 
fined in  the  Hammond  vocabulary 
and  family  circle.  To  this  day,  the 
results  which  Natalie  got  with  the 
expression  "Play  Ball"  at  the  game 
have  remained  indelibly  in  mind. 
It  doesn't  work  so  well  today,  but  it 
is  worth  remembering,  she  says. 

The  children  grew  up  in  exciting 
surroundings.  Names  which  stud 
the  pages  of  history  and  the  li- 
braries throughout  the  world  were 
living  people  who  came  to  the  house 
to  dine  and  talk.  Baroness  Burdette 
Coutts,  a  personal  friend  of  Queen 
Victoria  and  a  lady  much  linked 
with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was 
Natalie's  Godmother.  This  great 
English  woman,  head  of  a  bank, 
through  inheritance,  was  knighted 
by  Queen  Victoria  for  her  philan- 
thropic work,  her  interest  in  helping 
the  struggling  artist  and  writer.  To 
Baroness  Coutts,  Dickens  and  Henry 
Irving  owed  their  opportunities.  And 
today,  an  autographed  photo  of  the 
woman  holds  a  place  of  honor  at 
Saint  Briavel.  Her  stern  but  toler- 
ant portrait  looks  well  in  the  sea- 
scented  sunlight  of  Gloucester, 
Massachusetts.    It  looks  at  home. 


Mother  Hammond  taught  Natalie 
needlepoint.  Father  Hammond  in- 
structed the  children,  Natalie  in- 
cluded, in  geology  and  woodcraft. 
Work  and  chores  were  as  much  a 
part  of  the  family  day  as  they  are  in 
any  large  family.  At  night,  as 
Natalie  grew  older,  she  was  per- 
mitted to  sit  quietly  while  the  guests 
conversed.  During  residence  in  Eng- 
land, Kipling  came  often  to  the 
Hammond  home,  and  exciting  dis- 
cussions were  the  rule,  not  the  ex- 
ception. Except  for  themselves,  the 
children  had  few  "chums"  with  whom 
to  swap  confidences.  Living  brief- 
ly in  the  remote  places  where  John 
Hays  Hammond's  work  took  him 
scarcely  made  for  a  large  group  of 
social  friends.  The  children  were 
thrown  on  themselves  for  amusement 
and  individual  interests.  Since  a 
certain  part  of  each  day  was  set 
aside  for  constructive  work,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  Natalie's  talent  for 
drawing  developed  into  a  critic- 
approved  talent  for  painting.  It  is 
not  surprising,  too,  that  John  Hays 
Hammond  Jr.  has  a  high  rating  as 
an  inventor. 

American  Women  sets  forth  more 
impersonal,  fact-data  on  Natalie 
Hays  Hammond: 

"b.  Lakewood,  N.  J.,  Jan.  6,  1905, 
da.  of  John  Hays  and  Natalie  Harris. 
Edu.  Miss  Spence;  Holton-Arms 
(D.  C.) ;  Santa  Barbara  Girls  School. 
Occupation:  artist.  Present  occupa- 
tion: artist.  Director  American  Arbi- 
tration Association.  Church:  Epis- 
copal. Politics:  Republican.  jNTem- 
ber  Association  Royal  Miniature 
Society;  American  Federation  of 
Arts;  National  Association  Women 


Painters  and  Sculptors;  Archeologi- 
cal  Society  of  America;  American 
Medieval  Academy.  Clubs:  Nation- 
al Arts.  Hobbies:  photography, 
collecting  victrola  records.  Favor- 
ite recreation  or  sport:  travel.  De- 
signer of  costumes  and  sets  for  || 
Nazimova's  play  "India";  costtmies 
for  Annapolis  Tercentenary ;  costumes 
for  INTonteverol  opera  at  Met;  sets 
for  Anita  Loos'  'Social  Register'; 
costumes  for  Stage  Alliance's  'Six 
Miracle  Plays'.  One-man  shows  at 
Gordon  Dunthome  Galleries,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  1927;  Memorial  Gal- 
lery, Rochester  1928;  Palette  Fran- 
caise,  Paris  1929;  Provincetown  1930; 
Roerick  Museum  1930;  Corcoran  Art 
Gallery,  Washington,  D.  C,  1931; 
Marie  Sterner  Gallery,  New  York, 
1932-34;  Art  Alliance,  Philadelphia, 
1933." 

It  might  be  possible  to  give  the 
facts  above  more  human-interest. 
How  did  you  feel  when  you  first  ex- 
hibited yoiu-  paintings  and  needle- 
point? Any  subject  in  school  that 
came  hard?  How  did  you  get  your 
first  introduction  to  costume  and 
set  designing?  All  pertinent  data 
for  a  biography.  The  important 
fact  remains,  however,  that  the 
record  has  taken  hard  work  and 
much  time.  No  amount  of  money 
can  make  a  painting  great.  Only 
hoiirs  of  effort  can  finish  a  bit  of 
needlepoint.  The  idea  of  some  in- 
visible poobah  doing  the  ground 
work  is  wonderful — as  an  idea.  It 
doesn't  come  out  that  way.  A 
staunch  exponent  of  work,  work  and 
more  work,  Natalie  Hays  Hammond 
has  done  it  herself,  not  to  mention 
the  designing  and  architectural  plans 
of  Saint  Briavel. 

All  women  know  that  a  home  is 
the  expression  of  the  person  who 
makes  it.  ^^  hen  the  Hammond  es- 
tate was  given  to  the  Cardinal,  the 
family  remaining  had  the  problem 
of  finding  homes  for  themselves. 
Saint  Briavel,  where  Natalie  lives,  is 
the  home  she  dreamed  of  ha\'ing.  It 
is  named  after  the  Patron  Saint  of 
the  old  town  of  Gloucester,  England, 
and  it  is  perfectly  geared  to  the  needs 
and  landscape  of  Gloucester,  !\  assa- 
chusetts.  It  is  exceptionally  un- 
pretentious, almost  small  when  you 
enter  the  courtyard.  The  clap- 
boards are  a  dark,  weathered  brown. 
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A  few  pieces  of  tremendously  valu- 
able medieval  statuary  blend  smooth- 
ly with  the  modern  enamel  of  the 
deck  chairs  and  tables.  Grass  grows 
between  the  courtyard  tiles  in  un- 
studied abundance.  The  interest  in 
things  medieval,  as  indicated  in  the 
summary  of  American  Women,  is 
plainly  evident  here.  There  are  four 
separate  houses  on  the  courtyard, 
blended  into  one  rambling  whole. 

The  house  with  the  red  door  be- 
longs to  Natalie  Hays  Hammond. 
Two  of  the  other  houses  belong,  re- 
spectively, to  Alice  Laughlin  and  to 
Phyllis  Connard.  Miss  Laughlin 
happens  to  be  the  only  woman  mem- 
ber of  the  Stained  Glass  Association 
of  America,  and  her  work  in  this 
medium  is  notable  for  its  delicacy 
and  subtle  use  of  colors.  Phyllis 
Connard,  niece  of  Sir  Philip  Con- 
nard, represents  the  theatre  for  the 
community  via  a  10-year  stint  with 
the  Lunts. 

The  fourth  house  is  the  guest 
house.  Each  of  these  little  houses  is 
self-sufficient,  in  that  it  has  its  own 
small  kitchen,  bedrooms,  living  room, 
bath,  and  studio.  But  the  central 
dining  room  is  w^here  all  meals  are 
served.  This  is  the  community 
touch,  the  "village  green"  at  which 
everyone  meets  unless  work  holds 
them  up. 

!Miss  Hammond's  house  looks  much 
like  any  other  comfortable,  colorful 
house.  The  difference,  when  ana- 
lyzed, is  in  the  family  treasures  which 
are  blended  into  the  decorative 
scheme.  It  must  have  been  no 
small  matter  to  harmonize  the  fine 
Chinese  figurines,  screen,  and  hearth- 
side  dragon  of  carved  wood  with  the 
■  superb  canvases  of  the  Old  Masters. 

It  has  been  done,  though,  so  well 
.  that  the  consciousness  of  "rare  treas- 
•  ures"  comes  gradually.  Taking  the 
paintings  out  of  their  ornate  gold 
frames  and  hanging  them  simply  on 
the  off-w^hite  walls  has  helped  the 
effect.  And  the  spaciousness  of  the 
living  room,  overlooking  the  ocean, 
tames  the  magnificence  of  a  Victor- 
ian sofa,  completely  upholstered  in 
needlepoint  and  done  by  Mrs.  John 
Hays  Hammond,  to  its  proper  pro- 
portion as  a  piece  of  furniture. 

Upstairs,  in  the  studio,  it  is  easy 
to  see  the  genuineness  of  Miss 
Hammond's   penchant   for  work. 


Canvases  and  sketches,  both  framed 
and  unframed,  dominate  the  walls. 
The  huge  drawing  board  and  easel 
are  thoroughly  workman-like.  They 
have  been  well-used,  and  there  are 
no  gadgets  connected  with  them. 

In  racks  arranged  against  the  walls 
are  rows  of  framed  sketches,  many 
of  costvmies  and  stage  sets.  The 
architectural  plans  for  housing  pro- 
jects, churches,  and  a  new  type  of 
theatre  are  bound  into  one  large  vol- 
ume. These  plans,  incidentally,  are 
exact,  even  to  the  arrangement  of 
steel  framework  and  the  under- 
writers' specifications  for  fire  exits. 
They  are  not  amateur's  day-dreams, 
not  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 


As  an  artist.  Miss  Hammond  has 
had  almost  no  formal  training.  Her 
canvases  are  the  result  of  experiment 
and  understanding  of  her  medium, 
not  of  any  "school"  in  the  sense  of 
similarity.  If  the  farm  work  for  the 
day  has  been  too  heavy  for  the  regu- 
lar painting  time,  then  fluorescent 
light  has  to  do  for  an  evening  stint. 
Unorthodox,  probably,  but  the  trans- 
lucence  of  her  work,  the  subtlety  of 
color  values,  and  the  freshness  of 
subject  are  well  worth  it.  When  she 
exhibits  at  Vose  Galleries  in  Janu- 
ary, visit  the  exhibition  and  form 
your  own  conclusions.  Art  is,  after 
all,  the  individual's  opinion. 

Against  the  wall  of  the  studio 
stands  a  large,  impressive  Grand- 
father's clock.  It  IS  not  out  of  place 
here  in  this  simplicity.  It  has  a 
paternal  look,  as  though  the  meas- 
urement of  time  should  belong  in  a 
work-room.  It  is,  however,  the  only 
clock  visible  in  the  house. 


"I  hate  the  feeling  of  being  bound 
by  Time,"  Miss  Hammond  tells  you. 
"There  is  so  much  to  be  done.  This 
one  ..."  indicating  the  big  clock  .  .  . 
"this  one  was  in  the  family.  I've 
kept  it  for  that  reason  and  because  I 
like  it." 

Actually,  Saint  Briavel,  as  a  home, 
creates  the  illusion  of  being  insulated 
against  Time.  It  is  self-sufficient. 
It  is  solid.  Even  the  "help"  have  a 
look  of  permanency  about  them,  very 
likely  because  they  have  been  with 
the  family  for  many  years. 

"We've  worked  hard  all  our  lives," 
Miss  Hammond  goes  on,  "as  a  family. 
It  was  Father's  credo,  and  it's  mine. 
He  didn't  care  what  any  man  or 
woman  did  for  work,  as  long  as  he 
did  it  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

"There's  an  elevator  man  in  Bos- 
ton who  would  have  pleased  Father. 
I  won't  tell  you  his  name.  He  runs 
one  of  a  bank  of  four  cars.  Of  all 
the  elevators,  his  is  the  most  spot- 
less, the  shiniest.  You  feel  like 
wiping  your  feet  before  you  step 
into  the  car.  But  the  man  is  proud 
of  his  work.  He  says  his  car  goes 
faster  than  the  others.  'When  you 
got  a  clean  face,  you  can  give  your 
best.  Betsey  here  is  the  fastest  of 
the  lot!'  he  told  me. 

"It  does  seem  to  go  faster  than  the 
others,  too.  Any\vay,  Father  would 
have  liked  his  spirit  and  his  pride. 
I  do  myself.  It  isn't  what  you  do. 
It's  how." 

When  you  consider  that  John 
Hays  Hammond,  according  to  Who's 
Who,  was  one  of  the  four  leaders  in 
the  reform  movement  in  the  Trans- 
vaal 1895-96,  was  arrested  and  given 
a  death  sentence  after  the  Jameson 
Raid,  had  the  sentence  commuted  to 
15  years  imprisonment,  and  got  free 
finally  after  payment  of  $125,000, 
you  begin  to  get  the  idea.  Maybe 
the  Clambake  Club  has  a  member 
who  take^  after  Papa.  Maybe  a 
"death  sentence"  via  a  political 
blow-up  is  an  opening  gun  for  the 
main  race. 

Any^vay,  the  Bostonian,  collect- 
ively, takes  off  three  battered 
fedoras,  and  two  imitation  Lily 
Dache  lids  to  the  accomphshments 
of  Natalie  Hays  Hammond.  The 
house  and  the  excellent  oils  alone 
would  rate  it. 

Barbara  Pearson 
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SHOE  STRESS 


1  HE  reason  I  got  the  job  was  be- 
cause they  wanted  someone  young 
and  inexperienced.  It  took  about 
five  months  for  me  to  get  too  old  and 
too  experienced  for  them  to  want  me 
any  more.  Unusual  as  it  may  seem, 
I'm  quite  sure  that  if  it  hadn't  been 
for  my  shoes  I  would  have  only 
lasted  about  two  months.  You  see, 
my  shoes  make  me  look  young.  I 
don't  like  to  look  young,  but  then,  I 
am  a  Bostonian  so  what  can  I  do? 

Bostonians'  feet  are  constructed 
differently  from  those  which  tread 
the  sidewalks  of  other  cities.  If  X- 
rays  could  prove  that  our  feet  are 
precisely  the  same  as  those  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  I  would  have  to 
say  that  the  streets  of  Boston  are 
paved  with  some  sort  of  asphalt 
that  is  so  hard  it  had  broken  millions 
of  arches  and  reduced  the  people  to 
low-heeled  shoes,  clodhoppers  in  fact. 
But  I  think  that  it  is  the  feet  and  not 
the  sidewalks  which  are  at  fault, 
because,  a  Bostonian  can  be  traced 
with  ease  in  any  city. 

Boston  owes  a  great  deal  to  the 
enterprising  Austrian  who  developed 
the  one  kind  of  shoe  that  could  make 
even  us  happy.  It  can  be  worn  by 
either  man  or  woman,  and  it  closely 
resembles  a  skii  boot  except  that  it 
doesn't  come  up  above  the  ankle. 
It's  color  is  that  of  a  plum,  dark 
purplish-red.  A  lace  on  the  side  of 
the  shoe  over  a  colored  tongue  pro- 
vides the  feminine  touch,  but  the 
mirror-like  shine  which  the  leather 
acquires  is  the  best  part  of  all.  One 
can  truthfully  say  that  this  remark- 
able footgear  is  waterproof,'  pinch- 
proof,  cold-proof,  bug-proof;  they 
are  non-bustible,  non-rustible,  but 
alas!  they  are  also  non-magnetic. 
You  may  be  sporting  your  most 
fetching  ensemble,  but  if  you  wear 
the  clodhoppers  the  effect  is  killed. 
Even  such  a  drawback  as  this  means 
nothing  because  they  are  so  supreme- 
ly comfortable. 

It  took  me  a  long  time  to  decide 
whether  I  was  justified  in  wearing 
the  clodhoppers  to  work  the  first 
day.  I  finally  decided  in  their  favor 
because,  after  all,  it  didn't  matter 
what  I  looked  like  as  long  as  I  could 
work  well.  I  tried  to  compensate  for 
them  by  wearing  a  nice  dress,  but  of 


course  the  dress  didn't  hardly  show; 
it  was  the  shoes  that  caught  the  eye. 
The  first  day  I  had  so  much  to  think 
about  that  the  shoes  failed  to  dis- 
turb my  aesthetic  sense,  and  be- 
cause they  didn't  pinch  I  forgot  all 
about  them.  The  second  day  I  wore 
them  again  and  still  felt  all  right 
about  it,  but  the  third  day  I  decided 
that  I  had  recovered  my  self-posses- 
sion enough  to  get  through  the  day's 
work  with  the  added  burden  of  high 
heels. 

It  occurred  to  me  that  the  people 
at  work  might  think  that  I  always 
wore  clodhoppers,  and  although  that 
was  the  truth,  I  did  not  want  them  to 
find  it  out.  (I  happened  to  work  in 
Cambridge  where  the  people  don't 
have  feet  that  relish  flat  shoes.) 
When  I  arrived  at  work  elevated  a 
couple  of  inches  and  very  uncomfor- 
table the  first  thing  that  was  said  to 


Man  was  lost 
Without  a  measure. 
So  invented  time. 
And  called  it  treasure. 
Then  racked  his  brain 
So  to  portray, 
How  the  treasure 
Stole  away. 

With  beard  and  scythe. 
Or  sand  in  glass, 
He  showed  himself 
How  time  doth  pass. 
Still  not  content, 
He  took  the  space 
And  imprisoned  it 
On  a  rounded  face. 
And  now  he  thinks 
To  measure  all 
With  moving  fingers 
On  a  numbered  wall. 
How  now  my  love  ? 
Is  man  so  smart  ? 
Can  he  explain 
To  the  lonely  heart. 
How  hovirs  can  last 
An  eternity? 
And  seconds  longer 
Than  minutes  be  ? 
With  all  his  clocks, 
Can  he  know — pray? 
How  long  it's  been 
Since  yesterday? 

Laurie,  '43 


me  was,  "What!  high  heels  today? 
Now  we  won't  be  able  to  swear." 
That  remark  saved  me  from  the 
painful  ordeal  of  expatiating  around 
in  torture,  for  if  I  wore  high  heels  the 
men  couldn't  swear,  and  what  man 
can  work  without  swearing. 

The  one  other  time  that  I  did 
attempt  to  wear  them  I  fell  flat  on  my 
face  on  a  hard  cement  floor  for  no 
reason  at  all  which  was  the  cause  of 
much  merriment  but  which  embar- 
rassed me  so  much  that  I  was  con- 
vinced that  high  heels  like  smoking 
were  an  acqviired  art  that  I  hadn't 
yet  achieved. 

The  clodhoppers  also  had  their 
disadvantages  however.  For  in- 
stance, although  they  are  waterproof, 
Boston  snow  doesn't  often  restrict 
itself  to  the  mere  height  of  the  ankle, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  keep  the 
drifts  from  piling  in  over  the  top  of 
the  shoe.  Ov^ershoes  are  out  of  the 
question  because  no  matter  what 
size  you  might  get,  they  couldn't 
possibly  fit  over  shoes  that  are  prac- 
tically skii  boots  themselves. 

^\~hat's  more,  if  you  wear  down  an 
inch  on  any  other  shoes  you  usually 
have  another  inch  to  go  before  the 
nails  come  through  to  your  heels,  but 
the  clodhoppers  have  such  low  heels 
to  begin  with  that  you  can't  afford 
to  wear  them  down  at  all.  The  only 
way  to  keep  from  walking  on  nails  is 
to  have  metal  squares  known  as 
clackers  attached  to  the  heels.  Clack- 
er  is  one  word  that  has  clarified 
onomatopoeia  for  me.  It  was  a 
trying  lesson.  Every  time  I  walked 
down  a  marble-floored  corridor  I  made 
such  a  noise  that  I  finally  resorted  to 
walking  on  tiptoe  which  is  equally 
as  perplexing.  They  both  attract 
attention. 

The  most  objectionable  thing 
about  clodhoppers  is  that  they  make 
you  look  childish.  That,  of  course,  is 
a  serious  matter.  To  look  childish  is 
demoralizing  to  anyone.  Throughout 
the  winter  I  became  more  and  more 
demoralized  because  I  knew  that  I 
looked  childish ;  the  clodhoppers  were 
the  main  reason.  The  culmination 
of  a  state  which  bordered  on  an 
inferiority  complex  arose  one  day  as  I 
returned  from  lunch.  I  climbed  the 
stairs  and  rang  the  bell  to  the  door 
behind  which  I  worked.  This  door 
had  an  amazing  contraption  on  it 
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through  which  the  guard  could  look 
at  you  but  you  couldn't  look  back 
through  it  at  him.  I'll  admit  that  it 
gave  me  quite  a  thrill  to  flash  my 
identification  pin  and  be  admitted 
through  such  a  door.  As  I  stood 
waiting  for  the  guard  to  open  it,  I 
heard  a  voice  behind  me  say,  "My, 
my,  are  you  old  enough  to  ring  that 
bell?"  I  turned  in  time  to  see  a 
learned  white-haired  man  staring 
hard  at  my  feet.  I  looked  down  at 
the  shoes  which  had  carried  me  hun- 
dreds of  miles  for  nearly  four  years. 
They  deserved  something  better  than 
my  scornful  glance.  In  that  unfeel- 
ing moment  I  denounced  my  shoes. 
I  swore  I  would  never  wear  them 
again;  they  caused  such  humiliating 
remarks. 

It  was  then  that  I  took  up  the 
matter  of  my  feet  psychologically. 
If  I  massaged,  pampered,  and  talked 
to  my  heels,  I  thought  I  might  de- 


velop such  conceitedness  in  them 
that  they  would  insist  upon  being  on 
a  different  level  from  my  toes.  Maybe 
I  could  get  my  heels  so  that  they 
really  weren't  comfortable  unless 
they  could  look  down  upon  the  rest 
of  my  foot  from  a  great  height.  I 
coaxed  my  heels;  I  was  wonderful  to 
them,  they  responded.  They  loved 
being  perched  at  such  a  superior 
height,  but  unfortunately  I  forgot 
one  thing.  After  two  days  my  toes 
hurt  so  much  physically,  and  they 
were  so  offended  at  being  looked 
down  upon  by  heels  that  they  re- 
belled. I  was  forced  to  retiim  to 
the  clodhoppers  which  soon  restored 
comfort  down  below  and  that  youth- 
ful inexperienced  look  which  I  needed 
for  my  job. 

The  only  thing  I  lost  was  not  val- 
uable.    It  was  my  vanity. 

Susannah  Coolidge 


Nylon  diverted  from  stockings 
goes  to  make  cargo  parachutes  like 
this  one  exhibited  by  the  Army  Air 
Force   Material   Command   at  Fi- 


lene's.  The  girls  are  (left  to  right) 
Alda  Le  Baron,  Allston ;  Aileen  Hoag, 
Wollaston;  Beatrice  Goldstein,  Rox- 
bury;  Charlotte  Slotnick,  Roxbury. 


On  Records 


Bi>Un(f>  2.44aniet 

Beettioven's  Quartet  No.  12 
in  E-flat,  Op.  12? 


Any  new  recording  by  the 
Budapest  Quartet  commands 
the  immediate  attention  of 
the  musical  world.  And 
the  announcement  of  the 
Beethoven  Op.  127,  one 
of  the  greatest  quartets  in 
music  literature,  is  an  event 
of  first  importance.  "Radiant 
beauty"  are  the  words 
which  best  describe  this 
joyous  work  and  the  mas- 
terly interpretation  by  the 
Budapest  Strings  make  this 
album  wholly  satisfying 
treasure,  for  all  those  who 
love  and  appreciate  beauti- 
ful music. 

Set  M-MM.537 
Five  1  2-inch  records 
$5.77 


Boston's  Most  Convenient 
Music  Store 

MOSHER 

MUSIC  CO.,  Inc. 

181  Tremont  St. 
BOSTON 

LIBerty  7673 
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Fashion 


(1)  Sara  Fredericks',  Newbury  Street,  royal  blue  sequin  din- 
ner suit  is  glamour  and  drama  for  those  important  occasions 
when  you  wish  to  look  your  most  beautiful  best.  The  chic 
calot  with  feathers  is  smooth  flatter}^  by  Sara  Mandell  at  the 
same  smart  shop  ...  (2)  Otto  J.  Piehler,  Boylston  Street, 
stars  Alaska  Sealskin  in  classic  black,  high-lustre  "Safari" 
brown,  or  deep-toned  "Matara"  brown.  The  prices,  moderate 
enough  for  this  enduringly  lovely  fur,  run  from  S595  to  $985, 
tax  included  ...  (i)  Lamson  &  Hubbard,  Boylston  Street, 
achieve  new  beauty  with  an  old  favorite,  Raccoon.  This  let- 
out  Silver  Raccoon  Greatcoat  has  full  shoulders  and  deep 
armholes  for  over-suit  wear,  $278  plus  tax  ...  (4)  Dramatic 
and  e\'er  smart  is  Vengrow's,  Beacon  Street,  fitted  Persian 
Lamb  coat,  $595  plus  tax  .  .  .  (5)  Spaulding  &  Riedel. 
Boylston  Street,  stars  Black  Alaska  Seal  in  a  stunning  tuxedo- 
front  coat  with  turn-back  cuffs,  $575  plus  tax. 


emos! 


(6)    Outstanding  success  and  "repeat"  favorite  wath  career 
girls  and  chic  young  matrons  alike  is  R.  H.  Steams,  Tremont 
Street,  Darford  "Oxford"  beret  in  fine  fur  felt.    Dark  colors 
$8.95;  light  shades  $9.95  ...    (7)    Yvonne's,  Coolidge  Comer. 
Brookline,  present  an  Adele  Simpson  original  in  sheer  wool. 
This  charming  aftemoon-thm-after-five  dress  comes  in  sizes 
10  to  18,  and  is  priced  at  $40  .  .  .    (8)    Esther  Dorothy,  New- 
bury Street,  offers  one  of  the  neatest  "coats-of-the-month", 
ja  swagger  lined  with  fur  for  warmth.    Meticulously  tailored, 
casual,  and  oh,  so  practical  ...    (9)    Fundamental  for  the 
Duration  wardrobe  is  Anne  Starr's,  Quincy,  100%  wool  Hound's 
tooth  suit  and  warmly  interlined  coat  to  match.  Choose 
I  yours  in  brown  and  white  or  black  and  white  .  .  .    (10)  Clare 
iBeck's,  Beacon  Street,  chic  version  of  the  classic  shirt  dress 
l^chieves  color  with  the  simple  dickey.    Deftly  tucked  at  the 
Iwaist  for  flattery. 


THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  TEA  TABLE 


My  niece,  Lina,  was  dispensing  tea 
in  her  Beacon  Street  apartment  that 
overlooks  the  elms  of  the  lower  Com- 
mon. A  tall  lithe  girl  in  a  rose-flannel 
dress,  with  impish  brown  eyes  that 
she  hides  behind  pince-nez  on  a 
sweeping  black  ribbon.  "My  edi- 
torial badge,"  she  tells  us,  "worn 
solely  to  impress  my  authors!"  The 
tea  was  a  war  brand,  tasting  of  hay 
and  blackberry  leaves,  the  toast  had 
barely  pressed  jowl  to  butter,  and 
the  cookies  were  of  a  gummy  molasses 
persuasion.  But  tea  after  my  Thurs- 
day afternoon  lecture,  in  this  firelit 
room  with  its  sea-green  walls,  books, 
and  youthful  faces,  has  always  for 
me  a  curious  relaxing  charm.  Now 
as  I  glanced  out  to  the  elmtops, 
dusk  was  flowing  into  their  twigs, 
the  blush-blue  afterglow  of  a  Boston 
November. 

"Every  city,"  I  began  dreamily, 
"has  its  own  especial  season,  hour, 
mood,  when  its  soul  becomes  most 
clearly  visible." 

"Hold  it,  Unc,"  cried  my  niece 
crisply,  as  she  swished  the  teapot 
round  and  round  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  the  brew.  "We  know 
you're  a  poet,  but  don't  for  Heaven's 
sake  go  Yogi  on  us.  This  isn't  Los 
Angeles,  you  know." 

"If  you've  ever  read  Arthur  Sy- 
mon's  Cities,  "I  went  on,"  you'd 
understand  what  I  mean.  'A  place,' 
he  says,  'has  almost  the  shyness  of  a 
person  with  strangers;  its  secret  is 
not  to  be  surprised  by  too  direct 
interrogation.' " 

"I'd  nevah  think  of  askin'  Boston 
any  questions,"  put  in  our  little 
blond  bride  from  Virginia,  who  had 
married  Lina's  brother  in  the  spring. 
"I  still  can't  make  out  half  you-all  are 
jabberin'  about." 

"A  city  is  known  by  its /ia/5!"  My 
sister's  boy,  Arthur,  was  sunk  in  the 
depths  of  a  blue  wing  chair,  nursing 
his  teacup  between  his  thin  hands. 
Arthur  had  been  caught  in  Paris  in 
June,  1940,  had  lost  everything  in 
his  apartment  in  the  rue  de  Verneuil 
and  had  escaped  with  an  under- 
supply  of  red  corpuscles.  He  has  not 
lost,  however,  his  fluent  Harvardese, 
merely  overlaid  it  with  a  few  French 
nasals. 


"Boy  and  how!"  My  niece  halted 
the  plump  cookie  on  its  way  to  her 
lips.  "Would  you  believe  that  I 
went  to  New  York  all  dressed  up 
like  a  Christmas  tree,  and  the  first 
thing  my  58th  street  friend  said  was 
.  .  .  "Elegant  .  .  .  the  height  of 
Boston  fashion!" 

"WTiat  did  you  all  weah?"  The 
sleek  page-bob  of  our  bride  swung 
over  her  slim  black-silk  shoulder,  as 
she  leaned  forward,  poppy-red  lips 
parted. 

"Wait!"  Arthur  held  up  a  face- 
tious finger.  "Allow  me  to  describe 
her.  Navy-blue  crepe,  just  a  soupcon 
too  long,  bolero  jacket,  which  either 
takes  off  or  puts  on  weight,  which- 
ever way  the  saleswoman  deems 
apropo.  And,  mind  you,  when  New 
Yorkers  were  sticking  daisies  in  their 
topknots,  or  at  most  a  nip  of  bird 
plimiage,  Lina  was  borne  down  by  a 
six-cylinder  hat,  navy-blue,  natur- 
ally, with  a  bow  in  front,  and  another 
on  that  sort  of  breeching  that  goes 
around  the  back  of  the  head." 

"Wonderful!"  My  niece's  voice 
was  scornful,  she  turned  her  back 
abruptly,  so  I  am  afraid  that  Arthur 
had  scored  a  ringer. 

"Excuse  me,  Unc,  what  was  it 
you  were  about  to  sayr" 

"Boston  in  a  November  dusk,"  I 
began,  "is  at  her  most  expressive. 
When  under  the  trees  thickens  that 
Indian  summer  haze,  half  azure,  half 
bumt-caramel  .  .  .  people  feel  it  .  .  . 
they  relinguish  themselves  .  .  .  per- 
haps you've  noticed  a  look  on  their 
faces  ...  a  faint  dreamy  smile  on 
their  lips  as  they  move  across  the 
Common.  A  hush  opens  on  the  city 
. . .  something  weightless  and  suspend- 
ed; footsteps  muffle,  people  become 
shadows.  Then  lights  wink  on,  paler 
than  jonquils,  and  under  the  boughs 
swoop  flocks  of  pigeons  with  an  odd 
brown-pink  on  their  wings.  ..." 

I  was  really  getting  into  my  stride, 
when  my  niece  broke  in,  rather 
rudely.  .  . 

"If  you  mean  we  have  Indian  sum- 
mer souls,  I  don't  agree  with  you.  I 
think  winter's  our  dish.  Especially 
when  the  Common's  starched  up 
with  about  two  feet  of  snow.  It 


seems  to  accord  better  with  a  kind  of 
stiffness  in  the  Boston  make-up." 

"I  thought  it  was  lovely  in  May," 
ventured  our  bride.  "That  time 
Jack  was  here,  and  we  ate  cones 
vmder  the  big  pink  horse-chestnut  in 
the  Gardens." 

"Very  sweet,"  said  Arthur  dryly, 
"but  ruled  out  as  definitely  biased." 

"Perhaps  I  do  mean  that  Boston 
has  an  Indian  simimer  soul,"  I  said, 
"Certainly  there's  an  undertone  here 
of  reminiscence,  of  reflectiveness.  .  ." 

"Caution,  you  mean."  Lina's 
publishing  experiences  have  made 
her  at  times  slightly  acidulous. 

"Boston  is  less  stimulating  than 
New  York,  I  grant  you.  But  is  there 
any  shame  in  being  contemplative, 
rather  than  dynamic '  Our  texture  is 
looser  than  that  of  New  York.  We 
have  more  sky.  Sky,  you  will  always 
find,*' I  added,  a  trifle  didactically, 
"makes  for  musing.  The  more  sky 
you  have,  the  slower  Time  goes. 
Here  we  have  leisure  to  plant  our 
feet  squarely  on  the  ground.  We 
ought  to  spawn  philosophers,  dia- 
rists, essayists,  poets.  ..." 

"That  lets  me  out,"  said  Arthur 
disagreeably,  fitting  a  fresh  cigarette 
into  his  holder.  I  might  add  that 
Arthur  is  making  a  new  translation  of 
Beaudelaire's  Fleurs  du  Mai. 

"By  no  means,  Arthur,"  I  said, 
"The  translator's  gift,  that  long 
brooding,  the  subtle  and  meticulous 
nicety  ...  is  definitely  in  the  Boston 
tradition.  Look  at  Longfellow.  .  .  ." 

"Good  God,  why  should  I  look  at 
Longfellow?"  Arthur  leapt  to  his 
feet.  I  am  afraid,  that,  rather  malic- 
iously, I  had  cut  him  to  the  quick. 
He  hates  what  Van  Wyck  Brooks 
calls  our  genteel  school. 

"Come  along,  Nonnie."  He  took 
our  little  southern  girl  by  the  hand. 
"Let's  shoot  across  the  Common  and 
find  something  to  drown  out  this 
cursed  Boston  cerebration." 

Lina  and  I  looked  down  upon  the 
two,  as  they  crossed  Beacon  street, 
and  turned  in  under  the  elms,  and  it 
was  as  I  said,  that  mystic  dusk  drew 
them  in,  submerging  them  deeply  in 
its  pensive  blue  dream. 

Christine  Turner  Curtis 

With   apologies   to   Oliver  U'enJcll 
Holmes  .  .  .  part  I. 
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IN  THE  BOOKSTALLS 


How  is  one  to  resist  buying  a 
volume  entitled,  "100  Blunders  in 
English  Corrected,"  particularly 
when  the  title  page  reveals  that  it 
was  published  in  1890?  That  it  was 
prepared  by  Harlan  H.  Ballard, 
A.M.,  (not  so  formidable  a  lettering 
today  with  our  ubiquitous  degree 
mills)  who  was  at  the  time  principal 
of  Lenox  Academy  at  Lenox,  Mass., 
does  not  matter  one  way  or  another. 
The  title  is  enough  to  make  one 
pause. 

The  slender  volume  begins  by 
pointing  out  that  we  should  say 
"a  history"  and  not  "an  history" 
and  distinguishes  between  "ability" 
•and  "capacity"  and  goes  on  rather 
properly  and  informatively  from 
there  for  a  page  or  two.  But  I  keep 
thinking,  "Mr.  Ballard  is  a  school 
teacher.  He  will  become  overbear- 
ing." Sure  enough,  he  does  on 
page  11. 

Beside  the  expletive  "bah",  Mr. 
Ballard  has  placed  a  quotation  from 
Thomas  DeQuincy,  "Anything  more 
brutal  or  more  insolent  cannot  be 
imagined."  You  see,  Mr.  Ballard 
has  slipped  into  the  field  of  morals 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  courtesy. 
"Bah"  is  not  an  error  in  English. 
"Fool"  can  be  brutal  and  insolent, 
and  if  I  apply  the  word  to  a  person, 
I  do  not  commit  an  error  in  English, 
though  my  charity  is  open  to  ques- 
tion. 

If  we  seem  to  be  unnecessarily 
harsh  with  the  late  Mr.  Ballard,  it  is 
because  the  offense  is  not  the  only 
one  in  the  book.  When  we  come 
to  the  word  "brat"  Mr.  Ballard 
comments,    "Happily  obsolescent." 


Well,  fifty  years  have  passed  and 
"brat"  is  not  obsolescent,  and  I'm 
rather  glad  it  is  not  because  it  ap- 
plies so  aptly  to  several  children  I 
know.  But  I  cite  the  point  to  show 
that  Mr.  Ballard  just  could  not  stick 
to  his  last  like  so  many  professors. 

I  like  him  when  he  tells  me  that 
"bug"  does  not  apply  to  all  insects; 
that  "cad"  is  an  abbreviation  of 
"cadet";  that  "calculate"  in  the 
sense  of  intend  of  purpose  is  not 
correct  and  that  "cahoot"  is  vulgar. 
When  he  tells  me  of  "debut"  only 
that  it  is  forbidden  by  Bryant,  I  am 
at  sea. 

"Donation-party"  brings  forth  the 
comment,  "A  colloquial  name  for  a 
method  of  eking  out  a  clergyman's 
salary  under  the  guise  of  charity". 
Now  what  do  you  make  of  that? 
Mr.  Ballard  was  certainly  not  a 
member  of  the  board  of  deacons,  or 
if  he  was  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
radical  wing.  He  may  well  have 
been  a  clergyman. 

In  any  event  he  was  a  propagandist 
and  not  above  using  the  text-books 
to  promulgate  his  point  of  view. 
Opinionated  text -books  have  always 
been  in  the  majority.  In  some  it  is 
probably  difficult  not  to  be  opinion- 
ated. But  in  "100  Blunders  in 
English  Corrected"  one  could  ap- 
proach the  ideal  of  factuality  with 
no  little  effort.  It  is  enjoyable  in 
men  like  Dr.  Johnson,  but  Mr. 
Ballard  leaves  me  with  the  sense 
that  he  had  debased  his  art  just  a 
bit.  Not  that  it  matters  a  hell  of 
a  lot. 

Herbert  Kenny 


"This  Colorado  School  of  Mines  is  going  to  be  hard  to  beat." 


A  RARE  TREAT! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

IF  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
For  a  collection  or  glFt,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  the 


Art  OlaUenpa.  Ctb. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
oF  Hotel  Statler 


CAROL  BRUCE  URGES  NATURALNESS  IN  MAKE-UP 


This  is  the  way  you  find  out  what 
one  movie  star  has  to  say  about 
HollyvN'ood  make-up  methods  and 
glamourizing  process.  You  make 
yourself  an  appointment  with  Carol 
Bruce,  lovely  young  star  of  stage, 
screen,  radio,  and  cturently  of  the 
night  club  field  at  the  Copley  Plaza 
Oval  Room.  Carol,  incidentally,  de- 
viates from  the  usual  pattern  in 
more  ways  than  one.  After  making 
a  picture  with  the  Ritz  Brothers  and 
another  with  Abbott  and  Costello, 
not  to  mention  a  19th  century  opus 
in  which  she  was  called  on  to  emote 
like  an  overnight  Bette  Davis,  she 
returns  to  the  East  without  the 
familiar  howl:  "I  was  robbedl" 


Of  course,  I  came  out  there  as  a 
singer,  and  they  put  me  into  a 
heavy  dramatic  role,  gowned  me  in 
dungarees,  and  let  me  chew  scenery. 

Q.    No  new  face  designed  for  you? 

A.  No.  !Movie  make-up  is  com- 
pletely different  from  any  other, 
and  only  the  experts  know  how  the 
colors  will  reproduce  on  the  screen. 
But  they  didn't  give  me  new  eyes  or 
new  teeth,  if  that's  what  you  mean. 

Q.  \\  hat  about  those  clever  tricks 
whereby  a  girl  gets  her  nose  built 
up,  her  cheekbones  dragged  down, 
and  a  complete  new  face  created.^ 
They  do  that,  don't  they? 

A.  Yes,  but  what  good  would 
that  do  your  readers,  or  you,  or  me? 


Wq'W  do  the  interview  in  question 
an<l  answer  style,  minus  the  $54 
question. 

Q.  V  iss  Bruce,  what  did  the 
Hollywoods  do  to  you  when  you 
arrived  on  the  shores' 

A.  Very  little  in  the  way  of 
changing  my  personal  appearance. 


We  have  to  live  in  daylight  as  well 
as  on  the  screen.  You  can't  say  to 
your  best  boy  friend:  "Look,  be 
careful  of  my  nose  tonight.  I  put 
it  on  especially  for  you!"  1  can't. 
Can  you? 

Q.  You  aren't  wearing  much 
make-up  right  now,  Carol.    Do  you 


put  more  on  when  you  go  out  into 
the  spotlight ' 

A.  No.  You  see,  after  I  realized 
what  I  looked  like  on  the  screen,  I 
figured  that  something  would  have 
to  be  done.  I  looked  like  myself, 
certainly,  but  I  didn't  like  that 
much.  I  looked  shaggy,  and  in  some 
lights,  haggard. 

Q.  So? 

A.  So  I  went  to  see  Perc  West- 
more.  He's  one  of  the  best  make- 
up men  in  Hollywood.  I  told  him 
that  I  wanted  him  to  help  me  out, 
to  analyze  my  make-up  requirements. 

Q.  Just  how  does  that  work  out? 
Could  any  girl  do  the  same  thing' 

A.  Yes,  if  she  would  look  as 
objectively  at  herself  as  the  expert 
make-up  man  does.  Any  good  beau- 
ty salon  will  analyze  your  skin  color- 
ing and  tell  you  the  basic  shades  that 
are  right  for  you.  But  more  than 
that,  it  is  important  to  study  the^ 
shape  of  your  face,  to  see  whether 
your  hair-do  needs  added  height  or 
lowering  to  create  balance.  Your 
eye  make-up,  too,  should  compli- 
ment without  exaggeration. 

Q.  That  comes  back  to  natural- 
ness again,  doesn't  it? 

A.  Of  course.  Perc  A\  estmore 
made  me  up  three  times,  lightened 
the  shade  of  make-up  I  had  been 
using.  But  here's  the  important 
thing.  He  made  me  do  it  for  my- 
self. It  took  me  four  tries  before  I 
could  get  the  effect  that  he  had 
achieved. 

Q.    What  was  the  idea  of  that? 

A.  Because  Hollj'wood  stars  don't 
have  make-up  men  and  hairdressers 
permanently  at  hand.  You  might 
think  they  did,  perhaps,  but  except 
on  set,  when  it's  important  to  be 
kept  looking  exactly  the  same  for 
each  sequence,  make-up  men  and 
hairdressers  are  not  household  mem- 
bers. 

Q.  What  about  stage  make-up? 
Any  tricks  there  to  benefit  the 
beauty  division? 

A.  I  learned  one  thing  this  past 
summer.  plaWng  the  part  of  Julie  in 
Shou-hoat,  and  that's  to  keep  the 
same  make-up  values  used  for  day- 
time, but  to  double  the  intensity  of 
them. 
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Clothes  of  superb  dis- 
tinction .  .  a  new  col- 
lection of  coats,  suits, 
dresses  and  evening 
gowns  from  whichi  to 
choose  your  winter 
wardrobe. 


Sadie 

Iflfjandeii 

Individual  and 
original  hats 

77  NEWBURY  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

KENmore  8766 


Helen  MOORED— 

WELLESLEY,  Massachusetts 

FURLOUGH  Brides 

from  miles  around,  declare  that 
their  Trousseaux,  assembled  in 
a  few  brief  hours  in  our  shop, 
combine  practical  needs  and 
the  essential   loveliness  of  all 

TROUSSEAUX 


Q.    Which  means? 

A.  If  your  daytime  make-up  is 
right,  the  shade  and  the  appHcation 
will  compliment  your  face.  At  night, 
under  the  bright  glare  of  spots  or 
overhead  lighting,  you  keep  within 
the  same  restrictions,  but  you 
heighten  the  effect  by  using  more 
rouge,  more  lipstick,  more  eye  make- 
up. '  "ore — oh,  I  don't  know.  I'm 
getting  involved.  The  motto  is 
naturalness,  and  the  difference  be- 
tween daytime  and  night-time  make- 
up is  one  of  emphasis.  Perc  made 
me  learn  how  to  put  on  daytime 
make-up  in  good,  clear  daylight. 
For  night  make-up,  he  had  to  work 
under  artificial  light.  Then,  he 
showed  me  the  way  daytime  make- 
up looked  under  artificial  light,  and 
vice  versa. 

Q.  What  about  more  movies  for 
you? 

A.    It  could  happen. 

The  inaudible  whistle  blows,  the 
interview  is  over,  and  we  totter  back 
to  our  mirror  for  another  crack  at 
glamour.  It  worked,  too,  in  a  small 
way  on  us.  Of  course,  we  had  to 
run  from  the  north  light  of  the  pub- 
lisher's office  into  the  artificial  glow 
(windowless)  of  the  editorial  sector, 
but  even  we  could  see  the  difference. 
Tomorrow,  we  rush  up  to  Miss 
Bruce  and  ask  if  she  sees  any  dif- 
ference. 

B.K.P. 


OPEN  WEDNESDAY NIGHTTILL9 P.M. 

Lamson  &  Hubbard 
Furs 

* 

Next 
To  War  Bonds 

Are  Your 
Best  Investment 


6^- 


Boylston  at  Arlington  St.,  Boston 

Subway  to  the  door 


^  

Your  Jewelry 

Re-fashioned 
• 

Individual  Desisns 

Created 
• 

Jewelry  Repaired 

Jeirel^Crest  Inc. 

376  BOYLSTON  ST. 
KENmore  7262 
A  Shop  Single  In  Excellence 
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COIFFURES 

for  AUTumn 

A  trio  of  ideas  from  the  Helena 
Rubinstein  Salon.  At  right  is  an 
adorable  new  hairdo  for  the  busy 
woman  of  today.  Short  curls 
brushed  softly  upward  and  worn 
with  the  new  flat  arrangement  on 
top  of  the  head.  A  trim  hairdo 
yet  feminine  in  its  flattery. 


^  The  casual  short  hairdo  illustra- 
ted above  can  be  quickly  and 
simply  adapted  to  a  glamorous 
evening  hairdo  by  the  addition 
of  a  false  chignon.  Result — a 
sophisticated  and  smooth  coiffure. 


•S^  Helena  Rubinstein's  Salon  introduces  a  charming  new  hair  style  for  autumn.  This  coiffure  is 
just  the  reverse  of  the  vanishing  pompadour.  The  hair  is  combed  forward  toward  the  face,  fitting 
at  the  back  of  the  head  like  a  satin  cap,  and  framing  the  face  in  a  soft,  flattering  halo  which  is  easy 
to  arrange  between  visits  to  the  hairdresser. 
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THROUGH  THE  SHOP  WINDOWS 


Are  we  excited,  or  do  we  always 
wear  our  hair  like  this!  Whatever 
it  is,  the  newest  excitement  for  fall 
(and  us!)  is  the  lush  assortment  of 
bee-you-ti-ful  cashmere  suede  dresses 
and  suits  at  Hurwitch  Brothers. 

Just  imagine  soft,  supple  suede 
that  looks  and  drapes  like  the  finest 
mat  crepe  in  the  most  subtle  color- 
ings. To  mention  a  few  of  the  most 
exciting  (there  are  fifteen  or  twenty 
to  choose  from)  Airman  Blue,  King 
Purple,  Hunting  Green,  Rum  and 
Indian  Clay.  Doesn't  that  make 
you  yearn? 

A  particTolar  pet  of  ours  is  the 
two-piece  model  with  the  tuck-in 
blouse  made  up  in  a  heavenly  dusty- 
rose  with  inset  bands  of  King  Purple. 

Another  breath-taking  job  is  a 
shirtmaker,  softly,  so  softly  tailored 
in  a  cerulean  blue  with  clever  detail 
around  the  waist  to  give  the  skirt 
swing  and  an  honest-to-gosh  zipper 
running  almost  full  length  under  the 
fly  front. 

For  flinging  on  over  everything  we 
nominate  the  topcoat,  of  vivid  tur- 
quoise, trigly  tailored — double  breast- 
ed with  an  inverted  pleat  in  the  back 
held  in  by  a  half-belt.  Real  alli- 
gator buttons  to  fasten-mmm-mmm- 
Good. 

This  versatile  stuff  is  also  used  in 
some  smart  combinations  with  wool. 
The  suede  for  the  front  of  the  jacket 
and  the  wool  for  the  sleeves,  back 
and  skirt. 

For  our  money  this  is  a  lot  of 
style  and  durability.  The  care  is 
simple.  Brush  frequently  with  a 
soft  brush.  The  cleaning  problem 
is  taken  care  of  simply  and  easily  by 
a  firm  specified  on  the  label.  Prices 
are  from  S49.95. 

"A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  joy  for- 
ever" should  be  the  tag  line  for  the 
lamp  we  found  at  Walter  M.  Hatch, 
Inc. 

This  particular  thing  of  beauty  is 
of  Chinese  porcelain  and  stands  20 
inches  high  on  a  polished  teakwood 
stand. 

With  inimitable  Chinese  artistry, 
the  base,  (nice  and  round  and  fat) 
has  a  soft  turquoise  background 
with  a  richly  colored  design  of  birds 
and  flowers  fanning  out  over  it.  A 
neutral-tone  hand-tailored  shade  top- 


ped with,  hand  carved  finial  com- 
pletes the  picture.  The  whole  thing 
exquisitely  proportioned  and  priced 
reasonably  at  S25.  Definitely  one 
of  the  loveliest  we've  seen  and  only 
one  of  the  many  to  be  found  in  the 
same  shop. 

If  you  are  fur-minded,  hie  yoiu-self 
to  Lam  son  &  Hubbard.  Here  you 
will  find  the  answer  to  whatever 
you  need.  For  general  knock-about 
and  business  wear,  silver-tipped  ra- 
coon, full  and  boxy. 

Rich  sable-dyed  muskrat  in  the 
popular  tuxedo  front  and  ttun  back 
cuffs — super — smooth  for  formal  and 
informal  wear. 

Lush  Canadian  sheared  beaver, 
the  perfect  all-around  coat.  No 
monkey-shines  when  wet.  (Remem- 
ber Aunt  Hattie's  old  beaver  that 
curled  all  up  like  a  zulu  when  it  got 
damp ') 

For  those  of  you  who  really  want 
somethin'  but  slick — take  a  look  at 
the  silver  fox  jackets — and  we  mean 
silver]  These  Ul  foxes  really  worried! 
The  tariff  from  S238,  plus  tax. 

I3o  you  have  that  between  season 
droop  r  Are  you  a  victim  of  summer 
slump.'  Is  your  hair  falling  out — 
well,  stop  reading  the  ads  and  hop 
over  to  Newbury  Street — to  the 
Helena  Rubenstein  Salon. 

In  five  days  you'll  be  back  in  cir- 
culation (and  unth  circulation!)  fit  as 
a  fiddle,  and  ready  for  love  or  what- 
ever. 

Start  any  Monday — morning, 
afternoon  or — and  career  girls  please 
note — evenings.    For  two  hours,  for 


five  days  and  voUa!  a  new  you. 

Under  expert  individual  instruc- 
tion you  get  four  lessons  in  exercise, 
a  complete  hair  job  including  re- 
styling, advice  on  clothes — color  and 
Une,  a  lesson  on  skin  care  and  cor- 
rect make-up  and  a  lesson  in  voice 
culture — plus  the  advice  on  how  to 
carry  on  these  good  works  at  home! 

Sends  you  on  into  the  fall  season 
with  plenty  of  pep.  Grab  $15  and 
on  your  way. 

In  the  "  you  should  know"  depart- 
ment is  Jeii'el-Crest,  Inc.  A  charm- 
ing informal  atmosphere  where  you 
can  talk  about  the  kind  of  jewelry  you 
want. 

Take  your  ideas  and  your  old 
pieces  to  be  re-fashioned  into  any- 
thing your  heart  desires,  or  just  go 
with  empty  hand  and  heart  (they 
also  have  a  fine  supply  of  \inmounted 
stones)  and  revel  in  the  wealth  of 
ideas  you'll  gamer. 

Originality  and  workmanship  is 
the  creed  here. 

The  simplicity  of  your  basic 
clothes,  per  L-85,  demands  clever 
accents  and  this  shop  is  your  spot. 
You'll  be  shown  sketches  of  pieces 
that  have  been  created  and  be  given 
free  rein  for  your  own  ideas  plus  their 
read}'  willingness  to  plan  with  you. 

We'  RE  gi\'ing  you  just  a  warning 
in'  regard  to  Nicholson's.  As  you 
know,  their  famous  tweeds,  doeskins 
and  flannels  have  been  imported  and 
their  stock  is  running  low.  If  you 
anticipate  the  need  of  a  suit  or  coat 
in  the  next  few  years — better  dash 
up  and  make  a  selection. 

They  are  also  pleased  to  custom 
tailor  your  own  imported  materials. 
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Qla^  lieck 

DRESSES 

. . .  presents  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  new  fall 
and  winter  fashions. 

Sizes  9-20 
Popular  Prices 

MYLES  STANDISH  HOTEL 

597  BEACON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  KENmore  0336 


N04JUL  U 

the  ^i4fv^ 

For  excellent  selection,  choice 
peltries 'ond  individual  fashions 
this  is  the  month  to  invest  in  a 
fine  fur  before  winter  comes. 

Spaulding  S  Riedel,  Inc. 

FUR  SALON 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
Telephone  KENmore  3870 


Mothers 
to  be  . . . 


Maternity  Frocks 

*  Rayon  Prints     *  Seersuckers 
*  Printed  Lawns 
Dresses  designed  with  Creed 
Magic  Tuck 
,   *  Reasonably  Priced 

*  Maternity  Supports 

*  Slips  and  Brassieres 

CREED 

MATERNITY  SHOP 
308  Boylston  St.,  Boston 

(in  Lamson-Hubbard  Bldg.) 
Cor.  of  Arlington  St. 


But  do  hurry — their  tweeds  are  real- 
ly distinctive. 

This  season  it  is  going  to  be 
suits,  suits,  ajid  more  suits.  You 
can't  beat  them  for  versatility  and 
down-right  smartness.  vSo — -because 
you  have  a  suit,  you'll  need  blouses 
by  the  score. 

/t  Fredley's  you'll  find  one  for 
every'  occasion  from  suave-tailored 
crepes  to  sparkly  lames  for  after 
dark. 

A  smooth  companion  for  say  a 
black  velveteen  suit  is  a  white  crepe 
with  deep  lace  ruff  at  the  wrists 
and  a  dandy  jabot  cascading  from 
the  throat. 

For  a  quick  change  after  five  and 
guaranteed  to  give  that  "glammer" 
look,  you'll  like  the  lames  in  soft 
muted  tones.  Yellow,  green  and  blue. 

The  general  fashion  picture  is  full 
of  sparkle.  There  is  no  shortage  of 
sequins  or  paillettes  and  so,  with 
true  American  ingenuity  and  daring 
we  find  the  designers  putting  twink- 
lers  of  all  kinds  on  everything  from 
tweed  to  twill.  It  is  rather  start- 
ling to  see  bronze  sequins  winking 
at  you  from  the  yoke  of  a  brown 
tweed  suit — but  there  it  is.  Per- 
haps we  like  ours  confined  to  blouses 
and  tops,  but  perhaps  we're  wrong. 

Now  that  you're  back  in  town, 
let's  take  stock.  Skin  dry  and 
rough?  Hair  wispy  and  straw-like? 
Yes,  we  know,  we  know — and  here 
are  the  answers. 

First  a  thorough  cleansing — and 
you  must  use  soap.  Don't  say  you 
can't.  Skin  isn't  clean  without  it. 
If  you've  had  trouble  with  a  tight, 
dry  itching  sensation  after  using 
soap,  it  isn't  the  right  one.  There's 
a  perfect  honey  on  the  market  and 
we'll  be  glad  to  let  you  know  about 
it  if  you  drop  us  a  line. 

For  your  hair  we  recommend  a 
hair  pack.  There's  a  slick  new  one 
on  the  market,  by  an  old,  reliable 
house,  that  works  miracles.  It  comes 
in  a  fragrant  cream  and  is  used 
immediately  after  the  shampoo.  For 
adding  lustre  and  softness  to  the 
hair  this  little  number  can't  be 
beat.  It  is  particularly  recommend- 
ed for  bleached  and  dried-out  hair 
and  would  be  a  good  trick  for  just 
before  a  permanent. 

Margo  Hamilton 


Hotel  Statler 


The  New  Favorite 

ESKA  NOHEET 
PERMANENT  WAVE 


ESKA  is  an  exquisitely  lovely, 
charmingly  natural-looking  wave 
given  without  heat  o(  any  kind. 
It's  so  convenient,  so  comfortable, 
so  cool  you'll  take  it  to  your  heart 
as  well  as  to  your  head.  Grand  for 
all  types  of  hair,  especially  "prob- 
lem." 

Meuanine  Floor 
Hanco4-k  2000 

Method  licensed  under  U.  S.  Letters 
Pat.  Nos.  2,195,803-2,183,894 
2,266,111 


VENGROW 

all  tijpes 
of  furs 
indiuidudl 
stifling 
all  sizes 

For  a  superb  selection  visit 

VENGRONX^ 

1374a  Beacon  Street 
Brool<line,  Mass. 
ASPinwail  7530 
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GLAMOUR  TOUjouRS  GLAMOUR 


"Beauty  is  not  a  gift  ...  it  is  a 
lovely  habit".  And  ne'er  were  truer 
words  spoken :  for  a  "Natural  Beau- 
ty" is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  the 
well  groomed  woman  has  taken  her 
place  as  our  ideal.  And  what  is 
grooming?  Habit,  my  dear.  So 
take  heart  if  you  do  not  possess 
those  regular  classic  features,  for  a 
few  flicks  of  the  fingers  with  the 
right  preparations  and  you  will  soar 
to  new  heights  of  glamotirous  glory. 

Of  course  one  of  beauty's  first 
requisites  is  a  clear,  smooth  skin. 
We've  read  all  about  creams  and 
creams  and  creams.  For  a  luminous 
glowing  skin  we  have  been  told  to 
use  day  creams,  night  creams,  facial 
packs  and  astringents.  We  must 
use  liquifying  cleansers,  deep  pore 
cleansers,  cucumber,  orange  and 
strawberry  creams.  We  must  use 
eye  cream  for  crow's  feet,  lash  creams 
for  luxurious  lashes,  throat  creams 
to  eradicate  wrinkles  in  that  vicinity. 
We  must  use  hot  towels,  ice  packs, 
chin  straps  and  eye  pads  ....  and 
then  comes  the  day  when  we  look  at 
our  enormous  array  of  jars  and 
bottles  helplessly.  We  think  of  dear 
old  Grandma  with  her  glowingly 
youthful  skin,  and  remember  in  de- 
spair that  her  entire  beauty  routine 
consisted  of  soap  and  water  and 
plenty  of  it! 

Don't  get  us  wrong  now,  for  we 
do  believe  that  creams  are  indis- 
pensible,  but  we  also  believe  each 
one  of  us  must  select  our  own  special 
creams  for  our  own  special  problems. 
And  none  of  this  .  .  .  but-my-dear- 
y  our  -  skin  -  is  -  so  -  lovely  - 1  -  must  -  try- 
your- brand -of -cream.  Remember 
that  we  all  start  out  with  a  skin  of 
our  own  individual  texture.  Those 
of  us  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  really  good  skin,  will  always 
have  better  skins  than  those  who 
have  started  with  a  poorer  one. 
But  we  can  improve  what  we  have. 
And  before  leaving  Grandma  to  her 
soap  and  water,  let  us  say  that 
Grandma  probably  started  with  a 
better  than  average  skin,  ate  good 
wholesome  food,  and  didn't  have  to 
contend  with  the  smoke  and  dust 
of  present  day  city  life.  If  only 
our  farmer  Grandmothers  knew  of 
softening  oil-possessing  creams  when 


they  were  teening,  their  skins  may 
not  have  had  that  leathery  appear- 
ance due  to  exposiu-e. 

If  your  skin  is  oily,  we  strongly 
recommend  soap  and  water  at  least 
twice  a  day.  This  should  be  fol- 
lowed with  a  cool  refreshing  astrin- 
gent, and  one  of  those  deHghtful 
liquid  powder  bases.  That  in  a  nut- 
shell should  comprise  your  daily  fa- 
cial treatment.  You  may  also  use 
astringent  facial  pads  for  that  quick 
clean  up  treatment  at  the  office. 

However,  if  your  skin  is  dry, 
yoiu-s  is  a  more  involved  problem. 
Over-heated  rooms  (you  hope)  alter- 
nated with  cold  blustering  winds 
play  havoc  with  your  skins.  Little 
fine  lines  will  show  so  much  more 
quickly,  and  although  creams  will 
not  actually  remove  wrinkles,  the 
steady  use  of  a  good  oily  night  cream 
will  soften  the  lines  and  make  them 
less  noticeable.  Eye  and  throat 
creams  generally  contain  a  blend  of 
fine,   easy-to-penetrate    oils,  and 


nightly  application  of  these  should 
bring  results.  Your  little  routine 
should  consist  of  a  good  oily  cleanser 
at  night,  followed  by  a  penetrating 
night  cream.  This  is  the  time  to 
use  your  eye  and  throat  creams  as 
well.  In  the  morning,  cleanse  your 
face  again  with  your  special  cleansing 
cream,  foUow  this  with  good  cold 
water  to  close  your  pores,  and  finish 
with  an  especially  flattering  powder 
base. 

A  word  about  powder  bases.  Do 
they  clog  the  pores,  we  are  asked. 
Pbwder  bases  are  generally  made  in 
a  creamy  base  containing  some  very 
fine  oils.  This  forms  a  smooth  sur- 
face on  which  to  apply  your  make- 
up, and  blending  cream  rouge  be- 
comes a  pleasure.  It  will  also  keep 
your  skin  soft  and  supple  and  do 
away  with  the  scaly  surface  of  dry 
skin.  Powder  particles,  because  they 
are  so  fine  are  more  apt  to  get  into 
your  pores.  Think  of  your  powder 
base  as  a  protective  film  to  keep 
make-up  and  dust  particles  from 
clogging.    So  don't  have  any  qualms 


''For  heaven's  sake,  don't  say  anything  rash. 
We  can  ahcays  get  a  new  set  of  china!  " 
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Fur  lined  coat  in  Forstman  fabric 
with  Ombre  Lamb  lining 

$165  plus  tax 

M vonne 

(Air-Cooled) 

IS54  BEACOn  STREET 
CooUdge  Corner  Brookline 

Beacon  5916 


about  using  a  base  with  flattering 
tones  to  pep  up  your  coloring. 

A  facial  pack  is  an  excellent  once- 
in-a-while  treatment.  You  may  do 
this  yourself,  or  have  a  relaxing 
treatment  at  your  favorite  beauty 
salon.  They  seem  to  tighten  up 
your  facial  muscles  and  give  you 
that  tingling  sensation  that  is  the 
greatest  thing  for  a  sluggish  skin. 
What  a  wonderful  pick-up  treat- 
ment before  that  very  important 
date! 

We  have  been  asked  to  suggest 
creams  for  fine  and  sensitive  skins. 
One  reader  says  she  uses  one  of  the 
more  highly  advertised  brands  of 
cream,  strictly  according  to  direc- 
tions, yet  finds  that  her  skin  be- 
comes blotchy.  Sometimes  a  fine 
skin  is  highly  sensitive  to  certain 
ingredients  in  preparations,  which 
are  ordinarily  soothing  to  a  normal 
skin.  Again  we  remind  you  that 
because  the  texture  of  yovir  skin  is 
your  own  special  problem,  it  would 
be  wise  to  try  various  brands  of 
creams  until  you  do  find  those  that 
agree  with  you  best.  Perhaps  you'll 
find  the  cleanser  of  one  brand  and 
the  night  cream  of  another.  A 
blotchy  skin  is  not  the  sign  of  stimu- 
lation, rather  of  irritation. 

Hot  towels?  We  believe  they're 
passe.  Hot  water  and  towels  were 
used  to  open  the  pores  to  allow  the 
nourishing  oils  of  the  creams  to 
penetrate.  The  better  creams  and 
lotions  today  contain  such  fine  oils 
that  they  disappear  from  the  svu"- 
face  of  your  skin  in  a  very  short 
time.  When  we  think  of  all  the 
enlarged  pore  cases,  we  don't  feel 
like  going  out  of  otu*  way  to  open 
them.  Just  as  hot  water  expands 
or  opens  the  pores,  so  will  cold 
water  contract  or  close  them.  Al- 
though astringents  will  do  the  same 
work  as  cold  water,  because  of  their 
alcoholic  content  they  are  inclined 
to  be  drying. 

Give  yourself  a  serious  skin  analy- 
sis, as  you  are  usually  the  best  judge 
of  your  own  defects.  Decide  upon 
your  treatment,  get  the  right  prepa- 
rations, and  line  them  up  on  your 
dressing  table.  Here's  hoping  that 
as  your  skin  becomes  more  glowing, 
you  will  form  a  lasting  beauty  habit. 

Lillian  Munroe 


ftrSUPER-comfort 
and  ngiire  CONTROL 


You're  in  the  army  now  .  .  . 
tfte  army  of  women  who  or* 
working  harder,  over  longer 
hours. 

You  can't  ofFord  to  hamper 
your  output,  wearing  o  girdle 
that  cuts  into  you— at  bock  or 
over  the  diophrogml 

"•RKCIAtr*  OltOil 
rot  AVEtA«l  riOORIt 

When  in  BOSTON 
VISIT  Sherman's  for 
comfort  in  corse  try 


Our  corset  clinic  keeps  your  garment 
in  wearable  condition.  Refittings 
free  of  charge. 

Your   figure   problem   becomes  our 

froblem.  Let  us  solve  it  for  you  the 
herman  way. 


SHERMAN'S 

CORSET  SHOPS 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 


Presenting  the  outstanding 

woman  for  October,  Mrs.  Brenton  K. 
Fisk,  war  worker  at  Raytheon.  Fifty- 
three  years  of  age,  a  recent  honor 
graduate  from  RadchfTe,  and  a  leader 
since  1935  in  the  fight  for  Plan  "E" 
in  Cambridge,  Mrs.  Fisk  answered 
the  appeal  for  women  in  war  work 
by  joining  the  "grave-yard"  shift  at 
Raytheon  last  spring. 

She  has  solved  that  perplexing 
work  problem  for  all  women,  for  she 
is  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  any 
woman,  fifty-three  years  old  or  over, 
without  special  skill  or  training,  can 
make  an  essential  place  for  herself  in 
war  industry.  Her  job  is  electroplat- 
ing which  requires  finger  deftness  .  .  . 
the  welding  of  one  minute  part  to 
another  .  .  .  but  Mrs.  Fisk  has,  here- 
tofore used  her  fingers  only  in  house- 
work, in  sewing  or  in  gardening,  some 
one  of  those  continual  tasks  with 
which  every  woman  occupies  her 
hoiars.  She  speaks  with  respect  and 
affection  of  the  women  with  whom 
she  works,  of  their  kindliness  and 
willingness  to  help  each  other.  About 
eight  hundred  women  are  employed 
in  this  war  plant  and  she  considers 
this  war-work  experience  invaluable 
in  rounding  out  her  already  full  and 
varied  life.  With  just  pride,  she 
announces  that  she  is  worth  more 
now  to  the  war  effort,  for  her  pay  has 
been  raised  from  sixty  to  sixty-five 
cents  an  hoiu". 

Bom  in  Birmingham,  Alabama, 
educated  in  the  South  and  finished  in 
languages  in  Paris,  she  came  to  Cam- 
bridge in  1928  possessed  with  the 
ambition  to  continue  her  education. 
Abetted  by  her  lawyer  husband,  a 
descendent  of  a  Kansas  pioneer 
doctor  who  travelled  West  in  a 
covered  wagon  in  Homestead  days, 
she  passed  eight  entrance  examina- 
tions to  enter  the  freshman  class  at 
Radcliffe  in  1929.  This  was  at  the 
age  of  forty,  a  housewife,  and  mother 
with  two  children,  aged  six  months 
and  three  years.  Not  satisfied  with 
the  usual  four  year  procedure,  she  re- 
ceived her  A.B.  embellished  with  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  key,  in  three  years, 
and  then  continued  the  fourth  year, 
graduating  with  her  class,  it  is  true, 
but  receiving  this  time,  a  Master's 


degree.  Magna  Cum  Laude.  Gov- 
ernment was  and  is  her  major,  for 
she  has  completed  now  all  the  studies 
for  her  Ph.D.  with  the  exception  of 
the  thesis  which  remains  to  be  writ- 
ten some  day  between  dawn  and 
dusk. 

With  such  determination  and  spec- 
ialized interest,  it  was  natural  that 
she  became  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
fight  for  Plan  "E"  in  Cambridge  and 
since  1935  has  worked  untiringly 
for  this  form  of  government  which 
she  is  positive  is  the  best  for  the  city 
and  its  citizens. 

As  chairman  of  the  city  committee 
of  the  Cambridge  League  of  Women 
Voters  and  chairman  of  Ward  and 
Precinct  organization  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Plan  "E"  committee,  her  job 
has  been  a  24  hours  a  day  one  of  bell- 
pulling  and  of  telling  and  retelling  to 
Cambridge  citizens,  the  need  of  a 
new  charter,  of  a  streamlined  gov- 
ernment, of  a  city  manager.  Plan 
"E"  won  in  the  1940  elections  by 
7500  votes  and  this  year,  the  citizens 
of  Cambridge  have  received  definite 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  this  change. 
.  .  .  the  city  manager  has  announ- 
ced that  the  tax  rate  in  the  past  two 
years  is  lower  by  $6.40  per  thousand 
.  .  .  that  the  city's  debt  has  been  re- 
duced 31%  .  .  .  that  the  "Pay  as  we 
go  policy"  is  still  the  sound  plan  on 
which  to  proceed. 

Mrs.  Fisk's  children  grew  up  in 
Cambridge  and  Charles,  just  18 
years  of  age,  is  now  with  the  Air 
Force  at  Keesler  Field  and  Josephine, 


age  15  years,  has  just  returned  from 
an  Unitarian  farm  camp  in  Milton, 
New  York,  where  she  was  part  of 
the  Women's  Land  Army,  picking 
and  packing,  so  that  America  and 
her  allies  will  be  fed.'  She  is  proud 
that  she  picked  30  crates  of  onions  a 
day  at  13c  a  crate,  but  this  back- 
breaking  work  isn't  fun,  in  any  sense 
of  the  word,  for  a  fifteen  year  old 
girl,  but  does  show  that  Josephine  is 
endowed  with  her  mother's  deter- 
mination of  doing  well  a  job  for  her 
country.  She  rettims  to  continue  her 
studies  in  the  Cambridge  Upper 
School  at  Kendall  Green.  i 

Notable  in  Mrs.  Fisk's  outlook  on 
life  is  her  interest  in  the  present  and 
futtire,  without  backward  glances 
and  without  accumulation  of  prop- 
erty so  often  associated  with  "suc- 
cess" in  living.  That  her  energy  and 
courage  have  set  a  worthwhile  ex- 
ample for  family  and  friends  is  evi- 
dent in  the  all-out  efforts  of  her 
children  to  do  their  share  in  the 
present  war. 

So  here  we  have  a  woman  who 
represents  American  womanhood  at 
its  best  .  .  .  brilliant  student,  civic 
and  community  worker,  blood  donor. 
Red  Cross  disaster  worker,  housewife, 
mother  and  now  setting  the  pace  for 
older  women,  40  hours  a  week,  in  a 
war  industry.  She  knows  that  this  is 
a  woman's  war  too,  and  that  women 
must  and  will  fight  the  battle  of  the 
home  front  with  intelligence,  with 
high  spirit,  and  with  vision. 

Dorothy  Kraus 
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J.  p.  M/ 

Whatever  else  New  England  has 
been  it  has  always"  been  good  copy. 
Its  mannerisms  and  its  traditions 
which  set  it  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  have  long  been  a 
fruitftil  source  for  writers,  lecturers 
and  historians. 

Too,  her  sons  and  grandsons  con- 
tinue to  be  portrayed  and  analyzed 
as  the  inheritors  of  the  Brahmin 
traditions  and  for  their  part  in  a 
culture  which  has  never  ceased  to 
bewilder  and  stimulate  these  same 
writers  and  historians.  Among  those 
who  have  written  of  the  New  Eng- 
land scene  or  of  its  people,  no  one 
has  more  skillfully  dissected  the 
mingled  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
her  sons  or  recorded  more  vividly 
their  loyalty  to  the  ways  of  life  of 
the  fast  disappearing  and  decadent 
Boston  Brahmin  than  has  novelist 
John  P.  Marquand. 

Since  1937,  the  year  he  wrote  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning  novel  The 
Late  George  Apley  (in  which  he  pokes 
fun  at  the  self-satisfied  Bostonian  of 
the  old  school),  Mr.  Marquand  has 
devoted  himself,  in  his  novels,  to 
recording  social  phenomena  and  to- 
day he  is  acclaimed  on  all  sides  as 
the  No.  1  historian  and  commentator 
on  the  American  scene.  Mr.  Mar- 
quand is  no  stranger  to  the  traits 
and  ways  of  the  patricians  of  New 
England,  for  although  he  was  bom 
in  A^'ilmington,  Delaware,  on  No- 
vember 10,  1893,  he  has  been  steeped 
in  New  England  culture  since  child- 
hood. Consequently  his  novels  are 
written  with  a  sensitive  observation, 
actual  knowledge  of  such  families  as 
the  Apleys,  the  Brills  and  the  Pul- 
hams,  and  with  a  close  sympathy 
that  enables  him  to  employ  the  deli- 
cate irony  or  the  sparkling  satire 
which  so  distinguishes  his  books. 
When  John's  parents  died,  he  was 
fourteen  years  old  and  his  great 
aunt,  Margaret  Fuller  (she  was  the 
famous  New  England  blue  stocking) 
invited  him  to  live  with  her  on  her 
farm  near  Newburyport,  Mass.  John 
attended  the  high  school  at  New- 
bury and  upon  graduation  he  was 
entered  at  Har\^ard  College  like  a 
true  Bostonian. 

Of  his  days  at  the  College,  Mr. 
Marquand  says  that  they  were  un- 


eventful. He  wasn't  interested  in 
the  social  whirl  of  "the  club  set"  and 
he  made  few  friends.  Even  today 
he  admits  with  a  broad  smile  that 
"I  have  only  three  friends  and  two 
of  them  don't  like  me."  Among  his 
classmates  at  Harvard  were  Robert 
Benchly,  Gluycus  Williams  and 
James  Bryant  Conant.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  Lampoon  and  he 
apparently  paid  attention  to  his 
studies,  for  he  graduated  in  three 
years,  which  is  no  mean  feat,  even 
at  Harvard.    On  his  graduation  from 


college  John  became  a  reporter  on 
the  Boston  Transcript  and  it  was 
here  that  he  began  the  long  difficiilt 
climb  to  reach  the  high  position  he 
enjoys  today  in  the  literary  world. 
One  of  A.'arquand's  favorite  sports 
was,  and  still  is,  horse-back  riding 
and  he  says  that  it  was  his  love  for 
this  sport  which  was  instrumental 
in  getting  him  into  World  War  I. 

It  seems  that  he  joined  the  cavalry 
reserve  so  that  he  could  ride  a  few 
nights  a  week  at  the  Armory.  Well 
before  John  knew  it,  they  sent  him 
to  the  Mexican  border  to  quell  the 
disturbances  down  there  and  when 
he  returned  he  was  sent  across  with 
the  A.  E.  F.  as  a  1st  Lieutenant  in 
the  Field  Artillery.  He  was  in  the 
^Nlame-Aisne  and  Meuse-Argonne  of- 
fensives. \\'hen  he  returned  from 
the  War  he  decided  to  try  his  luck 
in. New  York,  the  city  with  golden 
opportunities,  where  he  seciired  a 
job  on  the  magazine  department  of 
the  New  York  Tribune. 

Marquand 's  next  venture  was  that 


of  a  copy  writer  in  the  advertising 
agency  of  Walter  Thompson.  For 
two  years  he  wTOte  copy  for  Life- 
buoy soap  and  O'SuUivan's  heels. 
But  he  reaKzed  that  advertising 
wasn't  the  answer  to  what  he  wanted 
to  do  in  Ufe.  Turning  out  advertis- 
ing copy  didn't  satisfy  his  desire  to 
do  creative  writing  so  he  quit  his 
job  at  Thompson's  and  began  to 
write.  His  first  novel.  The  Un- 
speakable Gentleman,  dealt  with  the 
cloak  and  sword  school  and  he  sent 
it  to  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal. 

It  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Mar- 
quand, that  the  magazine  had  just 
acquired  presses  for  a  five  colour  il- 
lustration process  and  they  wanted 
to  do  pictures  of  men  with  lace  about 
their  throats,  so,  adds  Mr.  Mar- 
quand with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  they 
bought  The  Unspeakable  Gentleman. 

With  one  published  novel  as  a 
stimulant,  Marquand  began  to  write 
short  stories  and  serials  for  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post,  and  he  has 
been  making  a  very  comfortable 
iving  ever  since,  thank  you. 

People  who  talk  to  Marquand  for 
the  first  time  sense  in  him  an  almost 
leathery  diffidence.  But  this  is  only 
natural  in  a  man  who  spends  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  alone  among  books. 
And  in  Mr.  Marquand  it  soon  dis- 
appears when  he  tells  a  story  or  re- 
lates an  amusing  incident  for  John 
can  be,  and  often  is,  as  witty  in  his 
speech  as  he  is  in  his  books.  He 
does  speak  in  a  low  quiet  voice  and 
with  an  accent  which  outsiders  im- 
mediately tab  as  being  a  genuine 
Bostonian  accent.  And  it  probably 
is,  for  Marquand  is  much  more  of  a 
Bostonian  than  he  may  admit. 

He  dresses  with  the  Boston  in- 
difference to  fashion,  preferring  com- 
fort to  that  of  keeping  up  with  the 
style  of  the  day.  When  we  talked 
to  him  he  had  on  a  sport  coat,  grey 
slacks  and  heavy  walking  shoes  (he 
had  just  come  in  from  a  tour  of  his 
farm). 

Mr.  Marquand  is  an  inveterate 
traveller,  having  toured  through  all 
the  states  and  Hawaii.  He  has  been 
to  England,  France,  and  Canada, 
and  he  has  also  travelled  to  Malay 
and  Indo  China,  where  he  secured 
the  scenic  background  for  his  Mr. 
Moto  stories  which  usually  have 
foreign  settings. 
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Very  often  a  critic,  in  his  review 
of  a  Marquand  book,  will  point  out 
that  the  author  has  managed  to 
handle  his  characters  and  their  prob- 
lems without  seeming  to  intrude 
upon  their  destinies  himself.  This 
effort  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Marquand 
to  let  his  characters  face  their  own 
problems  is  probably  due  to  a  great 
extent  to  his  own  difficulty  in  coping 
with  the  mechanism  of  everyday  life. 
Marquand  admits  himself  that  he 
has  no  ability  to  catch  trains,  he 
never  manages  to  carry  enough 
money  in  his  pockets  (this  nearly 
caused  his  arrest  recently  at  Aber- 
crombie  and  Fitch's  when  he  was 
mistaken  for  a  forger  of  travelers 
checks)  and  his  farm  at  Kents  Hill 
with  all  its  unrelated  objects  very 
often  baffles  him. 

Marquand's  apparent  ineffective- 
ness in  coping  with  mechanisms  of 
daily  life,  however,  disguises  the 
keen  appreciation  which  he  has  of 
fundamentals.  One  of  the  things  on 
which  Mr.  Marquand  is  very  defi- 
nite is  his  intense  dislike  of  the  lime- 
Ught.  A  number  of  writers  who 
have  managed  to  ttun  out  a  novel 
sit  back  and  bask  in  whatever  fame 
or  glory  comes  from  their  efforts, 
but  not  so  the  author  of  So  Little 
Time.  When  someone  asked  Mar- 
quand how  it  felt  to  receive  the 
Pulitzer  award  for  The  Late  George 
Apley,  he  replied,  "I  felt  like  a  brick 
layer  crowned  at  a  sculpture  ex- 
hibition." 

Conspicuousness  causes  him  pain 
and  he  doesn't  like  being  taken 
seriously  by  the  intelligensia. 

On  this  subject  of  acclaim  for 
writers,  Mr.  Marquand  says:  "I  feel 
that  public  praise  for  an  author  is 
no  better  than  a  kick  in  the  pants. 
It  merely  means  that  you're  being 
put  in  a  spot  where  the  world  can 
throw  eggs  at  you  and  everybody  is 
waiting  to  see  you  topple  off  your 
perch." 

We  feel  sorry  for  anyone  who  may 
be  waiting  for  Mr.  Afarquand  to  fall 
from  his  high  position  in  American 
literature  for  they  are  destined  for  a 
long,  long  wait. 

Marquand's  H.  M.  Pulham  Es- 
quire hinges  on  the  central  character 
who  is  having  a  tough  time  trying 
to  write  an  interesting  class  life  for 
the  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  report 


of  the  class  secretary.  Author,  John 
Marquand,  had  no  such  difficulty  in 
real  life  when  he  wrote  for  his  class 
report  in  1940:  "Since  that  date 
(1915,  the  year  he  graduated  from 
Harvard)  I  have  supported  myself 
without  any  outside  help  but  with  as 
I  look  back  quite  a  lot  of  outside 
hindrance." 

There  is  no  denying  that  Mar- 
quand has  supported  himself  and 
that  he  has  done  so  admirably. 
Novelist,  short  story  writer  and  de- 
tective- story  teller,  Marquand  has 
upset  the  literary  apple  cart.  It 
seems  that  in  the  writing  business 
you  are  either  a  commercial  writer 
or  you  are  an  uncommercial  writer. 
If  you  are  what  is  known  as  a  "seri- 
ous writer"  you  may  do  back  work 
or  dash  off  best  sellers  on  the  side. 
But  if  you  start  in  by  writing  for 
magazines,  earning  your  money  in 
the  commercial  field  it  is  definitely 
not  according  to  Hoyle  to  crash  the 
pearly  gates  of  bell-lettres.  Appar- 
ently Marquand  has  never  heard  of 
this  golden  rule  or  if  he  has,  has 
chosen  to  ignore  it.  For  he  began 
by  writing  stories  for  the  maga- 
zines, and  his  Mr.  Moto  stories  have 
been  made  into  movies  and  then  he 


tvims  around  and  begins  writing 
"serious"  novels.  John's  answer  to 
any  questions  and  the  fact  that  he 
has  reversed  the  process  is  simply: 
"Well  in  order  to  eat  I  have  to  earn 
my  living,"  and  then  he  adds,  "and 
I  only  continue  to  write  for  my  liv- 
ing because  I  am  too  old  to  do  any- 
thing else."  When  Marquand  wrote 
The  Late  George  Apley  critics  dis- 
covered him  to  be  a  writer  with  a 
grasp  of  social  forces.  They  ad- 
mired his  easy  flowing  style  and  they 
recognized  in  his  work  a  writer  of 
importance.  Here  was  an  author 
who  had  something  to  say  and  the 
ability  to  say  it  well.  Mr.  Mar- 
quand says  that  of  all  the  reviews 
and  criticisms  of  his  Late  George 
Apley  however  none  has  delighted 
him  more  than  the  judgment  one 
solid  Boston  citizen  passed  on  it. 
When  asked  if  he  had  read  the  book, 
he  replied,  "No,  of  coiu-se  I  have  not 
read  it.  Why  should  I?  I  am  told 
it  is  just  about  things  we  already 
know,  brightly  written." 

Marquand's  books  have  been 
crowded  with  characters  who  have 
borne  the  brunt  of  his  satirical  pen, 
because  of  their  shallowness,  their 
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inability  to  accept  changing  world 
values  or  because  of  their  adherance 
to  motildy  traditions. 

Bo-jo  Brown,  George  Apley  and 
Walter  Newcome  are  some  of  the 
author's  characters  who  will  long  be 
remembered  for  his  sharp  critical 
portrayal  of  each  of  them.  He  en- 
joys using  that  soft  humor,  which 
marks  his  novels  as  unusual,  in  de- 
picting the  lives  of  families  in  the 
upper  middle  class  such  as  the  Brills 
and  the  Pulhams  and  the  Wilsons. 
He  delights  in  poking  fun  at  the 
Boston  patrician  who  has  struggled 
so  determinedly  to  maintain  in  the 
present  day  that  isolation  from 
realities  which  he  so  enjoyed  in 
yester  year. 

Some  critics  dislike  his  seemingly 
unsympathetic  attitude  towards 
Bostonians,  other  critics  find  him 
verbose,  his  stories  too  loosely  knit- 
ted together,  but  all  are  agreed  that 
Marquand  is  a  writer  of  important 
stature  and  they  admit  that  he  is 
able  to  sum  up  any  situation  or 
personal  equation  with  incisiveness, 
with  tenderness  and  always  with  a 
strong  flavor  of  that  disturbingly 
amusing  cynicism  that  is  Yankee 
humor. 

\A'hen  he  is  working  on  a  story 
Marquand  keeps  hours  as  regular  as 
any  office  and  during  those  hours, 
no  one  dares  to  bother  him  for  he 
tolerates  no  intermiptions.  He  writes 
four  hours  every  morning  whether 
he  feels  like  it  or  not  and  he 
says  that  finishes  your  day.  He  dic- 
tates a  long  and  profound  draft  to  a 
secretary  in  his  New  York  apartment 
and  then  he  cuts  and  changes  it 
mercilessly  at  his  leisure. 

He  considers  his  writing  a  job  to 
be  done  and  is  in  a  state  of  deepest 
unhappiness  when  he  is  not  at  his 
job.  Marquand  believes  firmly  in 
writing  on  a  subject  with  which  he 
is  fully  familiar.  He  spends  a  great 
deal  of  time  on  research  (most  of 
his  historical  data  he  finds  at  Atheni- 
an Library  in  Boston).  And  he  has 
in  the  past  managed  to  turn  out  a 
best  seller  every  two  years  along 
with  his  other  writings. 

In  Wickford  Point,  one  of  the 
characters,  George  Standhope,  speak- 
ing of  American  fiction  says:  "The 
American  people  believe  that  happi- 
ness is  just  around  the  comer.  And 
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when  they  read  books,  or  maga- 
zines, they  don't  mind  dealing  with 
hardship,  or  setbacks  if  in  the  end 
they  are  rewarded  with  the  hope  of 
future  happiness." 

Marquand,  when  he  writes  his 
novels,  remembers  this  relationship 
between  American  life  and  American 
fiction  and  he  endeavors  in  his  writ- 
ings to  hold  out  to  the  reader  hope 
in  future  happiness  which  he  will 
find  around  that  comer. 

It  seems  that  whenever  the  pub- 
lishers announce  a  forthcoming  book 
by  Mr.  Marquand,  it  is  the  signal 
for  New  England  Natives,  particu- 
larly Bostonians,  to  start  theorizing 
as  to  the  families  or  personages  of 
this  hallowed  ground  who  will  be 
incorporated  into  the  book.  And 
when  the  book  does  come  out  there 
is  endless  speculation  behind  the 
purple  tinted  windows  of  Beacon 
Street  as  to  whom  the  author  in- 
tended to  portray  when  he  created  a 
certain  character.  Now,  while  all  of 
this  conjecture  is  fine  publicity  and 
the  best  possible  advertising  for  the 
new  book,  Mr.  Marquand  just  shrugs 
his  broad  shoulders  and  tries  to 
raise  his  voice  above  the  din  of 


prognostication  by  simply  saying: 
"Tain't  so — so  help  me." 

But  everyone  is  so  engrossed  in 
tabbing  some  Aiarquand  character 
on  a  person  they  know  in  real  life 
that  they  seldom  hear  the  one  who 
created  the  character  let  alone  listen 
to  him. 

In  the  quiet  of  his  study  where 
there  was  no  din,  Mr.  Marquand 
denied  emphatically  that  he  has  ever 
taken  a  person  out  of  real  life  and 
put  him  in  a  novel.  After  all,  ex- 
claims the  author,  his  publishers  still 
include  "the  coincidental  clause"  be- 
fore the  beginning  of  each  of  his 
books  and  he  has  lived  up  to  that 
claim.  If  you  did  take  a  person 
from  real  life,  he  states,  he  would 
become  wooden  and  he  wouldn't  fit 
into  the  plot.  But  even  with  this 
sincere  statement  by  the  author, 
people  will  probably  still  continue  to 
assume  that  such  and  such  a  char- 
acter must  surely  be  Van  Wyck 
Mason,  or  Professor  Copeland  of 
Harvard. 

John  Marquand  is  of  average  build. 
He  has  steel  grey  hair  and  a  reddish 
moustache  that  fails  to  hide  a  wry 
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expression  which  constantly  plays 
about  his  mouth.  He  has  wide  re- 
flective brown  eyes  which  are  ever 
searching  his  companion  and  is  al- 
ways either  emptying  his  pipe  or  re- 
filling it.  He  enjoys  a  pipe  when 
he  is  working,  but  he  can  also  smoke 
cigarettes  chain  fashion. 

IVIost  of  his  time,  he  spends  work- 
ing in  his  small  East  River  apart- 
ment in  New  York  which  he  leased 
so  that  he  could  gain  a  better  per- 
spective of  the  New  England  scene 
and  he  believes  he  can  take  the 
reading  pulse  of  America  better  if  he 
is  in  the  rtiidst  of  the  literary  capital. 

The  rest  of  the  time  he  can  be 
found  poking  around  his  farm  at 
Kent's  Hill  near  Newbmyport,  Mass. 
He  has  just  recently  purchased  this 
house,  although  it  has  been  in  his 
family  for  over  two  centiories.  He 
has  added  two  buildings  to  the  main 
house.  He  and  his  family  Hve  in 
the  new  addition  and  the  caretaker 
and  his  wife  live  in  the  original 
building. 

Like  the  central  character  of  H.  M. 
Pulham,  Esq.  who  tries  to  break 
away  from  Boston  and  doesn't  quite 
succeed,  Mr.  Marquand's  break  away 
was  not  complete  and  he  still  re- 
mains a  Bostonian.  For  he  ex- 
plains: "You  can't  get  away  from 
New  England  and  what  is  bred  in 
the  bone  will  come  out  in  the  flesh." 

We  couldn't  resist  the  temptation 
to  ask  Mr.  ]Marquand  what  advice 


he  had,  if  any,  for  the  beginning 
writer — so  we  asked  him. 

"I  don't  beUeve  you  can  teach 
anyone  to  wTite."  he  answered.  "A 
person  who  wants  to  WTite  must  find 
out  about  life,  he  must  have  many 
and  varied  experiences  so  that  when 
the  time  does  come  for  him  to  write, 
he  will  be  familiar  with  his  subject." 
Mr.  Marquand  went  on  to  say  that 
this  was  the  great  cause  of  most 
failures  in  \%Titers — their  lack  of 
knowledge  of  the  subject  they  were 
deahng  with.  At  present,  accord- 
ing to  his  pubHshers,  John  Mar- 
quand is  officially  on  vacation  but 
it  is  kno\\-n  that  the  author  has  been 
doing  government  war  work  so  he 
may  have  forsaken  his  farm  at 
Kent's  Hill  to  aid  the  war  effort. 
However,  his  work  is  so  secretive 
that  we  declined  to  probe  into  it 
further.  Suffice  it  to  say  John 
Marquand,  author,  of  So  Little  Time, 
his  newest  masterpiece,  which  is 
skyrocking  to  the  top  of  the  best 
seller  lists,  is  on  vacation.  Has  he 
another  novel  in  mind  for  the  fu- 
ture' Well,  if  he  has,  that's  just 
where  it  is — in  his  mind  for  he  has 
not  started  any  actual  writing. 

Wonder  if  his  next  book  will  por- 
tray a  character  who  goes  around 
asking  a  person  a  lot  of  pointed 
questions  and  then  retires  to  his 
sanctum  to  operate  on  the  body. 
Gosh!    I  wonder. 

George  Mooney 


"Joe's  driving  a  rush-hour  bus  and  he's  afraid  if  he 
doesn't  hurry,  he'll  lose  his  seat!  " 
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THEATRE  REVIEW 


The  major  disappointment  of  the 
new  theatre  season  is  Gypsy  Rose 
Lee's  pallid  play,  "The  Naked 
Genius".  Though  nobody  expected 
the  naked  genius  to  turn  out  a  full- 
fashioned  drama  on  this,  her  first 
attempt  at  playwriting,  there  was  a 
general  conviction  that  she  would 
have  something  to  say,  or  at  least  a 
story  to  tell,  and  that  she  would  say  or 
tell  it  in  a  bold,  arresting,  comical  way. 

In  advance  of  the  premiere  per- 
formance here,  on  the  evening  of 
Sept.  13,  it  was  generally  agreed  by 
people  who  knew  nothing  about  it 
except  that  they  had  seen  the  prev- 
ious works  of  A'liss  Lee,  that  "The 
Naked  Genius"  would  justify  its 
title,  with  more  than  a  glimpse  of 
nudity  and  more  than  a  hint  of  genius. 

So  widespread  was  this  conviction 
and  the  corollary  notion  that  the 
play  would  be  wickedly  outspoken, 
that  all  tickets  for  the  opening  per- 
formance were  sold  well  in  advance 
and  you  might  have  got  a  lot  of 
money  for  a  pair  on  the  curbstone, 
that  evening.  For  this  play  about 
a  stripteaser  by  a  stripteaser  noted 
for  her  ability  to  say  unprintable 
things  in  print  and  get  away  with  it, 
culttu-ed  Boston  turned  out  an  audi- 
ence of  knowing  citizens  with  a 
gleam  in  their  eyes.  Many  of  these 
chances  are,  had  quietly  discovered 
in  advance  the  location  of  the  near- 
est exit.  Presumably,  the  patrol 
wagon  would  be  backed  up  to  the 
stage  door,  but  since  there  were 
extra  seats  in  it  after  the  bluecoats 
had  assisted  Miss  Lee,  Miss  Joan 
Blondell,  Director  George  S.  Kauf- 
man and  Producer  Mike  Todd  to 
their  places,  there  was  no  point  to 
being  caught  unawares. 

But  there  was  no  wickedness,  no 
shocking  disclosure,  no  more  vul- 
garity than  you  would  get  in  a  farce 
by  a  more  conventional  playwright. 
More  to  the  point,  there  was  little 
evidence  of  originality  and  there 
were  no  jokes. 

Miss  Lee  had  managed  to  produce 
two  or  three  unusual  characters  out 
of  the  aromatic  world  of  burlesque. 
She  has  an  eye  for  seeing  as  they 
are  and  the  principal  woman  of  her 
play,    a    stripteaser,    was  credibly 


drawn,  though  timidly  presented  by 
Joan  Blondell,  who  was  altogether 
too  sweet  and  pleasant  to  be  credible. 

But  having  written  a  character  or 
two.  Miss  Lee  let  them  mill  around 
in  a  series  of  incidents  which  lacked 
all  suspense  or  interest. 

Since  she  had  no  real  story  to  tell, 
she  dug  out  of  a  memory  book  the 
old  one  about  the  good  tough  girl 
who  wants  to  work  her  way  out  of 
a  shoddy  environment;  who  really 
loves  the  good  tough  guy  with  the 
heart  of  gold,  but  proposes  to  wed 
instead  the  prissy  publisher  who  has 
discovered  her  because  her  ghost- 
written autobiography  is  on  his  best 
seller  list. 

By  actual  count,  the  opening  night 
audience  laughed  five  times  in  the 
course  of  two  acts.  They  were 
kindly  people. 

A  previous  new  play,  "The  Snark 
Was  a  Boojum",  had  actors,  authors, 
settings,  costumes,  an  original  novel 
on  which  to  be  based  and,  in  Boston, 
at  least  one  audience.  It  had  noth- 
ing else.  Its  management  followed 
the  usual  pattern  of  behavior  of 
most  managements  who  bring  an  in- 
ept play  to  Boston  for  try  out.  That 
is  to  say,  they  arrived  in  a  bustle  of 
happy  activity;  though  their  play 


was  admittedly  not  quite  right,  it 
would  presently  be  a  killer  diller. 

When  they  discovered  then,  to 
their  amazement,  that  Boston  con- 
sidered it  a  lost  cause,  they  were 
first  indignant  then  sweetly  tolerant. 
They  would  put  in  a  new  third  act, 
they  reported  gently,  and  while 
Boston  probably  would  not  appreci- 
ate the  change  this  would  make  in 
their  masterwork  story,  New  York 
would  hug  their  play  to  its  hard 
heart.  In  New  York  it  lasted  four  days. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  good 
Owen  Davis  was  unfortunately  in- 
volved in  writing  it,  the  most  re- 
grettable thing  about  "The  Snark 
Was  a  Boojum"  was  the  poor  quality 
of  the  acting,  !^'ost  of  the  new  plays 
which  fail  here  are  well  acted  and 
this  has  been  a  source  of  some  com- 
fort at  times  when  the  failure  of 
playwrights  has  made  the  theatre  a 
depressing  place. 

But  the  "Snark"  actors,  most  of 
them,  were  frightfully  incompetent, 
suggesting  that  perhaps  the  armed 
services  have  drained  off  more  talent 
from  the  theatre  than  had  been 
anticipated. 

The  wretched  support  given  Fred 
Stone  in  the  recent  revival  of  "You 
Can't  Take  It  With  You"  would 
tend  to  bear  that  theory  out. 

Elliot  Norton 
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MUSIC  REVIEW 


The  hansom  cabs  that  roll  merrily 
through  Central  Park  are  character- 
istically "New  York."  And  just  as 
much  a  part  of  the  Manhattan  scene 
is  The  Plaza,  with  its  cool  park  loca- 
tion and  its  beautifully  spacious  rooms. 
Many  are  air-conditioned. 
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Music  in  Boston  followed  an  un- 
usual course  during  the  Summer 
past.  The  Pops  were  longer,  so 
were  the  Esplanade  concerts.  And 
for  a  brand  new  departtu-e,  principals 
and  other  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  put  on  a  chamber  series 
for  seven  weeks. 

This  last  was  something  unheard 
of  in  these  parts.  There  were  seven 
programs  given  in  Sanders  Theatre, 
Cambridge,  on  Simday  afternoons, 
and  repeated  the  following  Monday 
evenings  in  Boston's  own  New  Eng- 
land Mutual  Hall. 

Boris  Goldovsky,  the  brilliant  new- 
comer to  the  musical  life  of  this 
city,  started  off  the  series  with  a 
Mozart  program,  at  which  his  wife, 
soprano  Margaret  Codd  Goldovsky, 
sang  a  couple  of  arias.  The  next 
week,  harpist  Bernard  Zighera,  whose 
gifts  as  conductor  were  well  known, 
led  a  piquantly  chosen  list  of  old 
and  contemporary  works. 

Thereafter  the  series  public  heard 
the  Boston  Society  of  Ancient  In- 
struments in  archaic  pieces,  and 
some  peppery  modem  scores  con- 
ducted by  Leonard  Bernstein;  an 
assorted  program  including  an  un- 
familiar Haydn  Symphony  and 
Mozart's  "Regina  Coeli",  led  by 
G.  Wallace  Wood  worth;  an  after- 
noon and  evening  of  music  for  wind 
and  string  instruments;  a  concert 
with  young  Edgar  Curtis  at  the 
helm  (which  featured  another  rare 
Haydn  Symphony,  B-flat,  Op.  10, 
No.  2),  and  as  windup,  a  list  of 
transcriptions  conducted  by  Richard 
Bur  gin. 

Generally  speaking,  most  of  the 
music  was  presented  by  chamber 
orchestra.  In  certain  respects  the 
final  program  was  the  most  interest- 
ing for  it  consisted  mainly  of  trans- 
criptions. Schoenberg's  "Trans- 
figured Night",  for  example,  was 
composed  for  a  half-dozen  strings, 
but  is  sometimes  played  by  the 
massed  strings  of  a  full  orchestra. 
For  the  first  time,  under  Mr.  Bur- 
gin's  painstaking  care,  one  heard  the 
romantic,  post -Wagnerian  work  done 
by  26  men. 

The  effect  was  remarkable,  since 
it  gave  both  the  clarity  obtainable, 
from  the  original  combination  of 


instruments  and  something  of  the 
volume  of  the  full  symphonic  or- 
chestra. 

But  what  caught  my  fancy  most 
of  all  was  the  A  minor  Quartet, 
Op.  132,  of  Beethoven,  also  per- 
formed by  the  orchestra  of  26. 
Here  was  a  truly  fascinating  experi- 
ment, justified  artistically  on  the 
grounds  that  Beethoven's  later  quar- 
tets implied  more  breadth  of  ex- 
pression than  the  composer  could 
actually  secure  from  four  strings. 

I  was  reminded,  listening  to  the 
A  minor,  of  Felix  Weingartner's  at- 
tempt at  orchestrating  the  "Ham- 
merklavier"  Sonata,  of  the  Grosse 
Fuge  in  orchestral  dress,  and  of 
Dimitri  Mitropoulos'  successful  ver- 
sion of  the  C-sharp  minor  Quartet, 
Op.  131,  in  which  massed  strings 
had  taken  the  four  voices. 

Two  other  notable  performances 
of  the  series  were  when  pianist  Jesus 
Maria  Sanroma  joined  Messrs.  Bur- 
gin,  Krips,  Lefranc  and  Bedetti  of 
the  Burgin  String  Quartet  in  the 
Shostakovich  Quintet,  Op.  57,  and 
when,  at  the  final  concerts,  Jean 
Bedetti  contributed  some  altogether 
marvelous  cello  playing  of  the  slow 
movement  from  K.  P.  E.  Bach's 
Concerto  No.  3. 

All  in  all,  the  series  was  a  decided 
success,  though  the  Monday  audi- 
ences were  bigger  than  those  on 
Sunday.  The  important  thing  was 
that,  Berkshire  Festival  or  no,  the 
Boston  Symphony  first-desk  men 
did  not  pass  a  Summer  without 
music,  and  that  the  town  had  some- 
thing new  to  enjoy. 

Cyrus  Durgin 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Having  fun  these  days  is  a  matter 
of  deciding  where  you  want  to.  go, 
what  you  want  to  do,  and  how  much 
you  want  to  pay.  It  helps,  too,  to 
know  what  you'll  get  when  you  total 
up  the  evening's  tariff. 

Let's  suppose  you  want  good  food, 
good  floor  show,  and  good  dancing. 
Take  your  choice  from  among  the 
following  excellent  places : 

Ne^VEST  hotel  to  go  into  the 
famous-name  entertainment  class  is 
the  Statler.  The  well-known  Ter- 
race Room  there  inaugiirates  an  en- 
tirely new  policy  on  or  about  Octo- 
ber 1,  with  Morton  Downey  pencil- 
led in  as  the  first  star  booking  for  the 
renovated  room.  Here  you  will  find 
the  usual  excellent  quality  dinners 
and  suppers,  a  name  band,  and  the 
fine  voice  of  Downey  to  spice  up  the 
evening  entertainment.  At  present 
writing,  minimum  is  not  set,  but  it 
will  not  be  a  budget-breaker.  Put 
this  down  on  your  list  of  October 
highspots.  .  .  . 

The  Renaissance  Room  at  the 
Touraine  Hotel  has  undergone  a 
face-lifting  process.  The  terraces  have 
been  put  back  with  splendid  results 
in  the  way  of  visibiHty  and  indi- 
viduality. The  entertainment  is  top- 
rate,  with  a  fast-stepping  revue  and 
novel  audience  participation  stunts 
to  pace  your  evening  of  dining  and 
dancing.  Pat  Sands'  band  is  thor- 
oughly dance-worthy,  a  versatile  10- 
piece  outfit  that  is  building  an  ex- 
cellent following  for  itself.  Between 
sets,  a  pretty  girl  and  her  mini- 
piano  freshen  up  the  proceedings. 
The  food  is  absolutely  tops  here, 
starting  at  $1.50  and  climbing  to 
$2.50  for  a  rare  treat  in  the  way  of 
steak  or  lobster.  Another  menu 
treat  is  the  chef's  magic  with  chickens 
from  the  hotel's  own  Hy-Mar  farm. 
Head  Waiter's  name  is  Tony,  and 
you'll  do  well  to  call  Han.  3500  to 
make  your  reservation  with  him. 
Minimiim  of  $1.50  weekdays  be- 
tween the  hours  of  6-9  p.m.;  after 
9  p.m.,  minimum  climbs  to  $2. 
Saturdays  and^  holidays  the  mini- 
mum is  $3  from  6-9  p.m.,  and  $3.50 
from  9  p.m.  to  midnight.  .  .  . 


IHE  Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room  has 
built  itself  a  solid  reputation  for 
entertainment  of  the  star  name 
variety,  and  Yvette,  blond  singer  of 
songs  who  was  in  the  tragic  Clipper 
crash  while  en  route  to  entertain 
servicemen  abroad,  is  due  into  the 
room  October  9,  another  "first" 
booking  by  Chauncey  Depew  Steele. 
The  room  itself  is  beautiful,  and  the 
elevated  stage  for  dancing  and  for 
the  floor  show  assures  the  customers 
of  a  good  look  at  the  show.  Music 
is  always  excellent,  and  Ruby  New- 
man's symphonic  dance  band  is  due 
back  with  Yvette.  If  you  heard 
him  last  spring,  you  know  how  ef- 
fective his  music  is.  Mario  is  the 
maitre  dee,  and  the  phone  nimiber 
Ken.  5600.  Dinner  show  at  8  p.m. ; 
supper  show  at  11 :30  p.m.  weekdays, 
Satiirday  at  11  p.m.  After  9  p.m., 
there's  a  $1  cover,  no  minimiun. 
Fridays,  Saturdays  and  holidays  this 
tilts  to  $2  per  person.  Dinners  start 
from  $1.85.  .  .  . 

Out  of  the  hotel  field  and  into  the 
night  spot  sector,  you  have  three 
conveniently  located  downtown  clubs 
from  which  to  choose.    There's  the 


May/air  on  Broadway  where  top- 
flight entertainers  are  the  order  of 
the  night.  This  club,  formal  in 
decoration  yet  intimate  in  atmos- 
phere, is  popular  on  many  counts. 
The  kitchen  here  is  among  the  best 
you'll  find,  and  the  steak  dinners, 
circa  $3,  are  a  treat  these  days. 
You  can,  however,  get  a  thoroughly 
satisfactory  dinner  at  $2.  Head- 
waiter's  name  is  Paul,  the  phone 
number  Lib.  0700.  Every  Tuesday 
is  Guest  Star  night,  and  you'll  see 
most  of  the  stars  currently  playing 
in  Boston  at  this  Club.  Minimum 
$2  weekdays,  $3  on  Saturdays  and 
holidays.  .  .  . 

Another  stand-out  night  spot  is 
the  Latin  Quarter,  located  on  Win- 
chester Street.  This  converted 
church  is  richly  decorated  and  ef- 
fectively laid  out  for  maximum  con- 
venience. The  new  room,  the  Black- 
amoor Room,  replaces  the  Apache 
Room  upstairs.  Logically  enough, 
the  room  decor  is  planned  around 
the  Blackamoor  figtu-es  against  the 
walls.  The  rose  and  dubonet  colors 
which  keynote  the  decoration  are 
unusually  soothing  to  the  eye,  and 
the  touch  of  formal  is  added  by  the 
gilt  plaster  scrolls  framing  mirrors 


and  picttires  in  the  room.  Another 
unusual  touch  is  the  bubbling  foun- 
tain banked  with  ferns,  the  first  time 
we've  seen  water  and  growing  ferns 
in  a  Boston  nightclub.  The  dance 
floor  is  large  and  elevated,  giving 
every  table  a  good  look  at  the  ex- 
cellent floor  shows  that  go  on  at 
7:30  and  11:30.  Don  Arden's  re- 
vues  are  built  around  a  theme  each 
time,  and  the  feattire  acts  are  chosen 
for  their  individuality  and  out-of-the- 
ordinary  touches.  Smooth  music  by 
Tony  Bruno's  band,  with  a  rhumba 
band  alternating,  take  care  of  the 
dancing  end  of  a  good  evening's  fun. 
Dinners  start  at  S2,  and  are  excellent. 
Weekdays,  the  minimum  is  S2,  week- 
ends and  holidays  it  tilts  to  S3. 
Sunday  night  is  Guest  Star  Night 
here,  and  you're  sure  of  seeing  who's- 
who  in  the  entertainment  world 
there.  For  reservations,  call  Steve 
at  Hub.  1920  

Going  uptown,  you'll  have  a  dif- 
ferent kind  of  fun  at  Arki-Yaven- 
sonne's  Satire  Room,  located  in  the 
Fensgate  Hotel  on  Beacon  Street. 
This  small,  "diamond-studded"  room 
is  expensive  but  worth  a  visit.  Enter- 
tainment here  is  always  good,  many 
times  unique,  and  particularly  adapt- 
ed to  the  intimate  atmosphere.  Bet- 
ter make  your  reservations  through 
Charles,  Ken.  4460,  since  the  room  is 
small.  IMinimum  charge  is  always 
$2  

Everyone  gets  to  the  So.  station 
these  days,  and  everyone  could  use  a 
stop-over  at  the  Hotel  Essex  to  good 
advantage.  Here's  a  place  which 
specializes  in  pleasing.  There's  the 
main  room,  with  dancing  and  three 
floor  shows  nightly,  at  7:30,  10,  and 
12.  No  cover  or  minimum  here. 
Or  try  the  Lounge  Bar  or  famous 
Essex  Bar  if  you  are  pressed  for 

time  

Next  month,  we'll  take  up  the 
places  which  specialize  in  fine  food, 
intimate  and  soothing  surroundings. 
Hang  on  until  then. 

B.  K.  P. 
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STRING  QUARTET 

Boston  may  not  be  able  to  com- 
pete with  Detroit  in  the  making  of 
automobiles  nor  with  Hollywood  in 
the  making  of  movies,  but  there 
surely  are  few  cities  in  the  country 
which  can  compete  with  it  in  the 
making  of  music  and  perhaps  none 
which  have  its  per  capita  interest  in 
and  appreciation  for  good  music. 
There  is  no  need,  of  course,  to  discuss 
the  musical  importance  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  nor  to  empha- 
size at  this  late  date  its  many  rami- 
fications, in  addition  to  its  regular 
concerts,  into  the  musical  life  of  the 
city,  as,  for  example,  in  the  interest- 
ing series  of  chamber  concerts  given 
during  the  summer  by  the  principals 
of  the  orchestra.  But  the  musical 
activities  of  the  city  are  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  B.  S.  0.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  see  the  many  and  increasing 
signs  of  musical  vitality  from  other 
sources — the  Ctutis  concerts  in  New 
England  Mutual  Hall,  for  example. 
There  is  also  another  new  local 
group  which  is  definitely  and  de- 
servedly going  to  be  heard  from,  it 
seems  to  me.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
it. 

Acting  in  the  capacity  of  roving 
reporter  or  musical  scout  for  THE 
BOSTONIAN  this  scribe  dropped 
in  at  The  Exeter  Inn,  Exeter,  New 
Hampshire,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
first  Monday  in  August  to  hear  a 
concert  of  the  Lanier  String  Quartet. 
I  was  not  acquainted  with  this  en- 
semble and  perhaps  you  are  not,  for 
in  its  present  personnel  at  least,  it  is 
new.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  it  is  a 
group  with  which  you  should  become 
acquainted  if  you  are  at  all  interested 
in  good  quartet  playing.  Frances 
Brockman  Lanier  is  the  first  violin; 
Ruthabeth  Conrad,  Anna  Golden, 
and  Hazel  Theodorowicz  the  second 
violin,  viola,  and  cello,  respectively — 
names  which  are  well  known  indivi- 
dually, if  not  as  a  group,  in  Boston 
musical  circles. 

It  is  not  likely  that  anyone  who 
attended  New  England  Conserva- 
tory night  at  the  "Pops"  in  the  spring 
of  1938  has  forgotten  the  enthusiastic 
reception  accorded  Miss  Brockman 
after  her  performance  with  the  or- 
chestra that  evening.  It  was  no  mere 
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succes  d'estime.  It  was  richly  merited, 
for  it  was  obvious  that  here  was 
musical  talent  of  a  high  order  coupled 
with  a  very  attractive  stage  manner 
and  appearance.  I  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  present  and  I  remem- 
ber vividly  my  feeling  that  here  was  a 
young  woman  of  great  musical  prom- 
ise. This  promise  is  now  being 
fulfilled.  The  Lanier  Quartet  is  not 
merely  a  quartet  which  shows  prom- 
ise— it  is  a  quartet  which  has  already 
gone  far  on  that  difficult  road  toward 
ultimate  perfection  that  all  quartets 
which  are  more  than  just  four  people 
playing  together  must  traverse.  It 
is  no  disparagement  of  the  three 
other  players,  each  of  whom  is  a 
fine  musician,  to  say  that  the  quartet 
truly  derives  its  character  and  quality 
from  the  animating  spirit  and  under- 
standing musicianship  of  its  first 
violin.  This  is  as  it  should  be  and  it 
does  not  mean  that  there  is  any  sug- 
gestion in  the  playing,  of  her  fiddling 
and  the  others  following.  The  en- 
semble is,  in  fact,  extremely  good — so 
good  that  it  must  have  been  worked 
out  cooperatively  through  many  ar- 
duous rehearsals.  The  guidance  of  the 
leader  is  unobtrusive,  but  it  is  there, 
as  it  must  be  if  any  worthwhile  re- 
sults are  to  be  achieved. 

The  program  was  as  follows : 

Quartet  in  A  Major— Op.  18,  No.  5 

Beethoven 

Quartet  in  C  Major — Op.  45 

Shostakoi'itch 


Quartet  in  D  Major — No.  2 


Borodin 


This  is  a  program  to  test  any  group. 
From  the  first  few  bars  of  the  Beetho- 
ven it  was  clearly  evident  that  here 
was  absolute  professional  compe- 
tence, and  it  soon  became  evident 
that  here  was  also  much  more  than 
that.  The  temperature  outside  on 
this  particular  afternoon  was  94 
and  that  in  the  Inn  was  not  a  great 
deal  lower,  but  through  the  whole 
program  there  was  no  de\aation  from 
pitch,  there  was  fine  quality  of  tone, 
and  that  precision  yet  flexibility  of 
rh\i;hm  which  is  a  joy  to  listen  to. 
There  was  also  an  admirable  difter- 

Do  your  part .  .  .  Buy  War  Bonds 
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Air  Conditioned 

A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  find 
Boston's  best  food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  informal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  GARDNER 

Mass.  Ave.  at  Norway  Street 


Superbly  served  Italian  and 
fAmerican  dishes  especially,^ 
for  luncheons,  dinners  and 
suppers.      Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun^  plan 
to  visit  .  .  . 


entiation  of  style,  as  called  for  by 
the  three  different  composers. 

When  Frances  Brockman  played 
in  Symphony  Hall  five  years  ago  she 
was  a  young  girl  just  graduating 
from  the  Conservatory.  As  such,  it 
was  a  tough  ordeal  to  play  a  concerto 
in  a  packed  hall  with — and  before — 
the  seasoned  players  of  the  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  It  was  almost 
inevitable  that  there  should  have 
been  to  some  degree  a  tentative 
quality  in  her  playing,  in  spite  of  her 
technical  mastery.  During  these 
five  years  she  has  grown  remarkably 
in  poise  and  confidence.  She  now  has 
not  only  a  beautifully  clean,  effort- 
less technique,  but  the  authority 
and  sense  of  Tightness  in  what  she  is 
doing  which  enables  the  listener  to 
forget  the  mechanics  of  the  playing 
and  really  listen  to  the  music. 

The  last  time  I  heard  the  Borodin 
quartet  it  was  played  by  the  Curtis 
Quartet  in  a  concert  at  the  Harvard 
Musical  Association — a  concert 
which  was,  I  think,  the  most  beauti- 
fully played  and  enjoyable  string 
quartet  evening  I  ever  experienced. 
Now  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  the 
Laniers  played  as  well,  but  I  am  go- 
ing to  say  that  they  came  off  surpris- 
ingly well  in  the  comparisons  I  had 
inevitably  to  make.  For  one  thing, 
these  ladies  (I  hope  they  will  forgive 
me!)  don't  sound  like  ladies  at  all,  if 
you  listen  with  your  eyes  shut.  They 
achieve  a  truly  remarkable  sonority 
when  such  is  demanded  by  the  score. 
The  Curtis  group  used  some  of  the 
finest  instruments  in  the  world,  and 
they  sounded  so.  Just  the  same,  the 
Laniers'  quality  of  tone  was  certainly 
very  good  at  all  times,  even  under 
conditions  that  would  have  put  a 
Kreisler  or  a  Heifetz  in  a  difficult 
spot. 

But  perhaps  this  is  enough  to  give 
you  the  general  idea.  They're  good! 
During  August  they  gave  a  number 
of  other  concerts — one  each  week  at 
their  summer  headquarters  in  Eliot 
(near  Kittery),  Maine;  one  at  Sun- 
shine Farm  in  North  Hampton,  New 
Hampshire;  one  in  Portsmouth,etc. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  hear  them  in  Bos- 
ton during  the  coming  season. 

James  Hobbs 
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Sort  of  Silly  to  advertise 
now  —  when  we  have  more  busi- 
ness than  we  can  handle? 
Maybe  —  but  we're  a  little  proud 
and  we  would  like  to  tell  you  that 
in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the 
restaurant  business,  you  still  re- 
ceive the  same  cordial  welcome, 
the  same  courteous  service,  and 
the  same  high  quality  food  that 
you  always  received  at 
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BOOK  REVIEW 


LiET'S  talk  shop  in  this  issue,  shall 

we?  Recently  we  made  one  of  otir 
seasonal  jaunts  to  New  York  to  see 
some  of  our  old  cronies  in  the  pub- 
lishing world  and  to  find  out  for 
ourselves  and  for  you  just  "what  is 
cooking"  in  the  coming  year  as  far 
as  books  are  concerned.  That  the 
'43,  '44  season  will  be  the  best  the 
book  trade  has  enjoyed  in  many  a 
moon,  is  the  consensus  of  opinions 
among  the  publishers.  And  this 
even  with  the  shortage  of  paper 
cutting  into  the  lists  of  books  and 
with  Uncle  Sam  taking  a  large 
number  of  editors,  writers,  etc.,  into 
service.  A  glance  at  the  publishers' 
offerings  for  the  future  show  that 
books  on  the  war  are  high  on  their 
lists.  These  books  include  eye-wit- 
ness accounts  from  the  various  fronts 
and  personal  experiences  of  the  fight- 
ing men.  There  is  to  be  a  large 
number  of  books  dealing  with  peace 
plans  and  conditions  after  the  present 
conflict.  And  of  course  there  will 
be  a  large  selection  of  entertaining 
fiction,  biography  and  the  ever  popu- 
lar mystery. 

The  publishers  are  well  aware  that 
people  today  are  turning  more  and 
more  to  the  reading  of  books,  for 


their  relaxation,  entertainment  or 
enlightenment,  and  they  have  under- 
taken to  meet  the  demand  of  this 
growing  number  of  readers. 

Here  in  Boston,  Little  and  Brown 
are  basking  in  the  acclaim  being 
showered  on  John  P.  IMarquand's 
So  Little  Time  which,  a  month  after 
publication,  is  already  on  top  of  the 
nation's  best-seller  lists.  Over  at 
Houghton  MiffUn,  Dale  Warren,  who 
it  has  been  noted,  resembles  good 
looking  Vincent  Sheean,  tells  me 
that  they  are  planning  as  full  a  fall 
program  as  wartime  restriction  will 
allow.  In  New  York  Duell  Sloan 
and  Pierce  are  publishing  a  collec- 
tion of  the  best  writings  of  Tom 
Paine.  The  book  is  entitled.  The 
Best  of  Tom  Paine  by  Howard  Fost, 
and  will  be  out  sometime  this  month. 

The  gracious  IMiss  Larrimore  of 
Doubleday  and  Doran  tells  me  that 
F.  S.  Crafford,  a  South  African  news- 
paper man,  has  written  an  excep- 
tionally fine  biography  of  Jan  Smuts, 
Africa's  outstanding  statesman  and 
soldier. 

Doubleday  and  Doran  will  pub- 
lish this  about  the  15th  of  this 
month.    Those  of  you  who  have 
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read  Santayana's  The  Last  Puritan 
will  be  interested  to  learn  that 
Scribners  are  bringing  out  the  long 
awaited  autobiography  of  this  fam- 
ous philosopher  and  novelist  some- 
time this  fall.  It  promises  to  be  a 
notable  book. 

Up  at  Random  House,  they're 
elated  over  their  new  author,  Paul 
Huges,  and  they're  positively  clap- 
ping their  hands  over  his  first  novel 
Retreat  From  Rostov.  And  to  prove 
that  he  is  really  happy  about  the 
whole  thing.  Random  House's  prexy, 
Bennett  Cerf  was  telling  this  story 
around  town. 

It  seems  a  sailor  whose  ship  had 
been  sunk  was  washed  up  on  one  of 
those  isles  in  the  South  Pacific. 
When  the  sailor  opened  his  eyes, 
there  stood  before  him  a  very  beauti- 
ful native  girl.  The  girl  looked 
down  at  him  and  said  "Sailor  boy, 
I've  got  just  what  you've  been  wait- 
ing for."  The  sailor  rose  to  a  sitting 
position  and  exclaimed,  "Now  how 
the  hell  did  you  get  an  ice  cold 
bottle  of  beer  away  out  here!"  I 
shoiild  like  to  recommend  three 
novels  that  have  been  published 
within  the  last  month  or  so.  I  men- 
tion them  now  because  of  lack  of 
space  in  the  past  and  because  they 
are  so  superior  to  a  large  nvmiber  of 
fiction  this  past  summer.  It  would 
seem  that  in  nearly  every  street 
there  is  a  family  or  group  of  people 
whom  some  writer  would  like  to  put 
into  a  novel.  Betty  Smith  has  done 
just  that  in  A  Tree  Grew  in  Brooklyn 
in  which  she  has  told  the  story  of 
the  Nolan  family  and  particularly 
of  Francie  Nolan  and  how  she  grew 
up  in  Williamsburg,  Brooklyn.  This 
first  novel,  written  with  such  warmth 
and  understanding  of  the  slums  and 
squalor  of  a  city  block,  becomes  a 
remarkable  achievement,  under  the 
very  capable  pen  of  Miss  Smith. 
Her  story  is  a  long  one  but  her 
style,  her  treatment  of  her  interest- 
ing characters  and  her  personal  ob- 
servations make  a  fine  story  that 
you  should  not  miss. 

Allan  Seager  has  written  a  novel 
called  Equinox  which  has  for  its 
theme  the  unconsummated  incest 
between  a  father  and  daughter. 
This  may  or  may  not  prove  too 
strong  for  some  readers  but  in  this 
novel  you'll  enjoy  some  very  fine 


writing.  You  wiU  meet  some  un- 
usual characters  and  some  unhealthy 
ones,  who  nevertheless  are  well 
drawn;  you  will  see  some  extraordi- 
nary scenes  and  you  will  meet  a  new 
author  in  Mr.  Seager  who  writes 
with  force  and  brilliance. 

The  third  novel  is  a  war  adventure 
yam  by  Martha  Albrand.  Without 
Orders  is  about  an  American  soldier 
who  wakes  up  to  find  himself  in  an 
Italian  insane  hospital  and  to  top 
it  all  off,  mistaken  for  someone  else. 
This  could  be  just  another  spy 
story  but  in  A'iss  Albrand's  able 
hands  it  becomes  an  exciting  and 
satisfying  novel  that  is  just  the 
right  length  to  be  polished  off  in 
one  sitting. 

Cecil  Brown,  who  wrote  Suez  To 
Singapore  is  taking  his  first  vacation 
in  five  years — doing  a  war  corre- 
spondent's job  on  America.  He  will 
visit  38  states  in  a  coast  to  coast 
tour,  and  will  report  his  story  in  a 
book  to  be  published  by  Random 
House.  Brown  tells  us  that  he  is 
going  to  find  out  what  the  American 
people  are  saying,  thinking  and 
doing.    Ought  to  make  a  good  story. 

Vicki  Baum  has  written  a  novel 
which  has  for  its  underlying  theme 
the  story  of  rubber.  Miss  Baum's 
story  The  Weeping  ]]'ood  has  every- 
thing to  make  for  good  reading: 
romance,  passion,  death  and  in- 
trigue all  set  against  the  backgrounds 
of  Brazil,  England,  America  and 
India  covering  the  era  from  the  18th 
Century  through  the  20th  Century. 
Doubleday  and  Doran  promise  this 
for  the  15th  of  October. 

George  Mooney 


To  Dine  at  .  .  . 


GRILL 

means  the  BEST  in 
FOOD  and  LIQUORS 


"OURS"  to  serve  superior  cuisine 
in  attractive,  congenial  atmosphere 

"YOURS"  to  enjoy  and  remember 
ALWAYS  SOMETHING 

yours  truly 
Jimmie  O'Keefe 

1684  BOYLSTONJST. 

(Near  Mass.  Station) 
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HUNTING  AND  FISHING 


New  England  sportsmen  have 
opened  their  second  season  of  hunt- 
ing under  wartime  restrictions  armed 
with  everything  but  fresh  ammuni- 
tion and  any  very  clear  idea  of  where 
it  is  legal  (possibly  safe  is  a  better 
word)  to  hunt.  But  for  all  the 
myriad  military,  naval  and  war 
board  regulations  thrown  at  them 
most  hunters  are  ready  to  agree,  deep 
down,  that  they  are  getting  the  best 
break  they  can  expect. 

After  all,  it  woiild  be  much  easier 
for  the  armed  forces  if  they  just  de- 
cided "this  is  war,  the  hell  with  the 
hunting,"  and  shut  everything  up. 
But  they  have  gone  out  of  their  way 
to  keep  as  much  hunting  territory 
open  as  is  consistent  with  war  safety. 
If  at  times  their  restrictions  seem 
senseless  it's  well  to  remember  that 
you  don't  know  their  side  of  the 
story. 

As  a  case  in  point,  the  army  has 
set  up  many  prohibited  areas  which 
they  say  cannot  be  published  for 
obvious  reasons  of  national  security. 
In  the  next  breath  they  tell  you  all 
such  areas  are  well  posted  and  no 
hunter  will  have  difficulty  in  recog- 
nizing them. 

Such  double  talk  has  meaning, 
however,  when  you  realize  that  there 
are  a  thousand  and  one  small  war 
plants  tucked  away  here  and  there 
all  over  the  New  England  back 
country.  Their  size  may  be  small, 
but  their  output  is  such  that  a 
stoppage  in  any  one  might  hang  up 
a  whole  major  production  line. 

Only  the  immediate  residents  know 
what's  cooking  in  them,  but  if  you 
publish  a  general  list  of  prohibited 
areas  these  places  would  stick  out 
like  sore  thumbs  and  an  engraved 
invitation  to  Axis  agents  or  cranks 
to  come  on  up  and  make  trouble. 
So  why  advertise  them? 

The  main  thing  for  every  hunter 
to  remember  this  fall  is  to  take 
nothing  for  granted  regarding  any 
hunting  locale.  Find  out  from  the 
proper  authorities  what  the  regula- 
tions are  in  the  territory  you  plan  to 
hunt  and  don't  take  anyone  else's 
word  for  it — not  even  ours.  Local 
restrictions  are  apt  to  change  over- 
night, and  the  coastguard  and  army 
officer  in  charge  of  the  area  are  the 


men  to  obey  and  not  what  Joe 
Doakes  or  the  cracker  barrel  league 
down  at  the  general  store  tell  you. 

In  general,  however,  you  can  bank 
on  a  few  broad  regulations.  The 
coastguard,  through  its  various  cap- 
tains of  the  port,  has  the  say  and 
has  issued  explicit  regulations  for 
gunners  shooting  on  tidewater  from 
boats.  All  other  himting  from  land, 
including  coastal  points  as  well  as  all 
upland  shooting  and  hunting  from 
boats  on  inland  waters  wherever 
such  points  lies  within  the  restricted 
or  prohibited  areas  of  the  Eastern 
Defense  Command  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  army,  which  has 
issued  its  own  regulations. 

Here  are  the  highlights  of  the 
coastguard  regulations  for  those  shoot- 
ing from  boats,  namely,  duck  hunters: 
All  hunters  must  obey  all  state  and 
federal  hunting  laws ;  all  must  possess 
coastguard  identification  cards;  all 
must  possess  special  waterfowling 
permits  issued  by  the  captains  of  the 
port  in  the  areas  hunted;  such  per- 
mits will  allow  shotguns  only  (no 


other  type  firearms)  in  puUing  boats 
only  and  then  only  on  bays  and  in- 
lets and  not  along  shore  contiguous 
to  the  open  sea;  no  firearms  of  any 
sort  in  any  sail  or  machine-propelled 
boat ;  no  hunting  on  navigable  waters 
within  half  a  mile  of  any  naval  or 
military  installation,  including  ship- 
yards, power  plants  and  the  like. 

The  army  regulations  are  more 
generally  couched.  No  hunting  (or 
even  entrance)  in  any  prohibited 
areas  (which  are  posted).  In  re- 
stricted areas,  which  include  much 
of  the  coastline,  firearms  may  be 
carried  and  used,  but  only  between 
sunrise  and  sunset  and  hunters  must 
be  prepared  to  identify  themselves 
at  any  time  requested.  Cameras  and 
binoculars  taboo  in  restricted  areas. 

Incidentally,  hunters  in  restricted 
areas  which  are  patrolled  are  warned 
that  they  take  their  own  chances  of 
drawing  fire  instead  of  questions  if 
their  actions  are  suspicious.  They 
are  likewise  warned  that  the  military 
does  not  consider  mistaking  a  patrol 
for  game  a  very  good  excuse  for 
shooting  accidents.    Both  have  hap- 
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pened,  to  the  intense  discomfort  of 
the  hunter. 

Worst  grit  in  the  gunning  oil 
right  now  appears  to  be  the  ammuni- 
tion situation  ...  a  month  ago 
Washington  sounded  a  fanfare  and 
announced  the  WPB  release  of  82 
million  shotgun  shells  and  an  un- 
determined amount  of  .22's  for  sport- 
ing purpose  ...  It  was  billed  as  one- 
sixth  the  normal  supply  ...  It  now 
appears  to  be  one-sixth  the  normal 
supply  of  the  very  limited  number 
of  shotsizes  and  Calibers  involved  and 
not  the  total  supply. 


Furthermore,  at  this  writing  (mid- 
September)  nobody  has  seen  any  of 
the  "released"  ammunition  .  .  . 
When,  as  and  if  it  does  materialize  no 
method  of  rationing  or  fair  distribu- 
tion has  been  stipulated  .  .  .  Which 
leaves  the  problem  right  in  the  deal- 
ers' laps,  and  they're  not  liking  it. 


War,  hell,  highwater  and  the  gas 
ban  failed  to  take  the  shine  off  this 
year's  salt  water  fishing  season,  and 
the  best  is  still  to  come  this  month 
so  far  as  smi  fishing  is  concerned. 


Major  feature  probably  was  the 
reappearance  of  bluefish  in  Cape 
Cod  waters  for  the  first  time  since 
they  went  into  one  of  their  inex- 
plicable off-cycles  back  in  1936-7  .  .  . 
The  islands  hit  them  first — the  Vine- 
yard and  Nantucket — and  in  recent 
weeks  the  run  has  worked  clear  up 
to  the  head  of  Buzzards  Bay  .  .  . 
They  aren't  the  big  seven  to  13- 
pound  fighting  blue  devils  of  former 
years,  but  they're  good,  solid  two  to 
three  pounders,  and,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  the  forerunner  of  bigger  ones 
to  come  next  year. 


Cape  waters  also  have  seen  a 
terrific  run  of  bonito  this  year  .  .  . 
Averaging  four  to  seven  pounds, 
they  look,  act  and  fight  with  the 
savage  abandon  of  a  miniature  tuna, 
and  anglers  who  tangled  with  them 
promptly  forgot  all  about  the  good 
old  striped  bass  standby  .  .  .  The 
Vineyard,  Nantucket  and  Buzzards 
Bay  have  had  the  cream  of  the  run 
for  waters  that  are  still  legal  to  fish. 


year  .  .  .  The- squeteague  have  aver- 
aged around  three  pounds  apiece, 
but  the  Marion-Mashnee- Wings  Neck 
triangle  in  Buzzards  Bay  has  seen 
plenty  of  eight  to  13-pound  tide- 
runners  taken  as  well  .  .  .  Which  has 
put  Long  Island's  Peconic  Bay's 
nose  out  of  joint  .  .  .  Peconic  used  to 
enjoy  a  virtual  comer  on  the  big 
tide  runners,  but  as  the  Cape  run 
has  strengthened  theirs  has  weak- 
ened .  .  .  Howard  Donovan's  13- 
pound  weak  from  the  Weweantic 
river  still  tops  the  whole  Atlantic 
coast  in  the  Ruppert  contest  weak- 
fish  division. 


Plum  Island  on  the  Massachusetts 
North  shore  also  made  fishing  his- 
tory this  summer  .  .  .  Larry  Stevens 
of  Everett  wrote  the  chapter  when 
he  hit  the  jackpot  on  his  vacation 
by  beaching  the  first  striped  bass  in 
the  bull  size  brackets  ever  taken 
from  the  island  surf  since  the  big 
striper  revival  of  the  mid-30 's  .  .  . 
It  was  no  flash  in  the  pan  either  .  .  . 
For  a  solid  week  he  averaged  a  hand- 
ful of  school  bass  with  anywhere 
from  two  to  half  a  dozen  17  to  22- 
pound  bulls  topping  the  lesser  fry  .  .  . 
He  hit  them  sqmdding  with  block 
tin  jigs. 


Sumner  Towne,  ex-Brookline  tackle 
manufacturer,  now  charter  boat  fish- 
ing out  of  Charlie  Caldara's  dock  at 
the  Buttermilk  bridge  in  Buzzards 
Bay;  his  assistant,  Eddie  Daniels; 
and  Dan  Huntley,  boatswain's  mate, 
first  class,  from  the  Cape  Cod  canal 
state  pier  coastguard  station,  also 
created  some  sort  of  record  last 
month  when  they  snagged  five  species 
of  game  fish  from  one  100-yard 
square  patch  of  water  in  Pocasset 
harbor  in  one  sitting  .  .  .  Casting 
small  diamond  jigs  on  light  bait  rods 
they  collected  an  assortment  that 
included  blues,  weakfish,  squeteague, 
striped  bass,  bonito  and  kingfish. 


The  same  spots  also  have  seen 
exceptionally  good  weakfishing  this 


The  action  was  so  fast  that  at 
times  all  three  rods  were  fast  to  fish 
at  once,  each  on  a  different  species  .  .  . 
The  peak  came  when  six  successive 
casts  produced  six  successive  fish  for 
each  rod  and  they  had  to  go  to  scup 
fishing  to  soothe  their  jangled  nerv^es. 

Henry  Moore 


WHtrSE  GOOD  FOOD 
K  GRACIOUSLY  SCavtO 


FREDA'S 

Capri 

RESTAURANT 

175  HANOVER  ST. 

V         Your  Host  ^ 

HENRY  JR. 
★ 

SPECIAL  DINNERS 


PARTIES  INVITED 

Call  LAF.  8000  J. 


CHEFS  SPECIALS 

RAVIOLI,  SPAGHETTI 
CHICKEN  CACCIATORE 
CHARCOAL  BROILED 
STEAKS  -  LOBSTERS 


Spacious  Dining  Salon 
Dancing    -    Cocktail  Bar 

OPEN  DAILY 
from  11  A.  M.  to  1  A.  M. 
SUNDAYS  AT  NOON 


L  ^  ^ 
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FRErS 

Established  Thirty-five  Years 

Oldeii 
Mo4>t  lle.Uah.le 

• 

276  HARVARD  STREET 

ASPinwall  0800 


Stanley  E.  Brown 

Dance  Studio 
Teaching  the  most  modern  in 
TAP.RHYTHM 


Professional  Routines  ConForming 
to  the 
INDIVIDUAL  STYLE 


Care  is  taken  in  the  training 
o\  Children 
Private  and  Class  Lessons 

295  Huntington  Avenue 

(Opposite  Y.M.C.A.) 

COM.  8435 


DOGS 


Ma^  Maurice. 

niillinen^ 

New  advance  Fall  fashions 
individually  styled 
• 

with  STEELE-LITVIN  INC.,  Furriers 

380  Boylston  Street 
Boston,  Moss. 
Telephone  KENmore  4276 


A  Back  Bay  family  are  claiming 
they  have  one  of  the  smartest  dogs 
around  Boston.  They  were  sitting 
in  their  living  room  recently  when 
a  little  mouse  made  its  appearance. 
The  rodent  dodged  behind  fximiture 
and  eluded  the  whole  family,  in- 
cluding "Spike",  the  dog,  in  the 
chase  that  followed.  Three  times 
they  thought  they  had  the  mouse 
cornered  but  each  time  it  got  away 
finally  disappearing  in  a  moulding. 

As  the  mouse  disappeared,  so  did 
the  dog.  But  in  a  few  minutes  he 
returned  carrying  a  mousetrap  in 
his  mouth  and  gently  dropped  .it  at 
the  feet  of  his  master. 

Even  we,  who  are  sometimes 
called  the  dog's  best  friend,  must 
mention  it.  The  it  is  bad  breath. 
Even  the  best  of  dogs  sometimes 
have  unpleasant  breath.  Such  a 
condition  may  be  caused  by  any  of 
the  following:  A  decayed  tooth, 
food  decomposing  between  the  teeth, 
defective  tonsils,  or  worms.  One  of 
the  qmckest  methods  to  cure  bad 
breath  is  to  take  the  dog  to  a  veteri- 
narian. He  can  quickly  determine 
just  what  is  causing  the  trouble  and 
correct  it. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that 
worms  are  the  commonest  cause, 
and  if  expelled  the  foul  breath  soon 
disappears.  If  you're  certain  that  the 
dog  is  free  of  worms,  try  cutting  down 
a  little  on  the  amount  of  food  you 
are  feeding.  Add  a  teaspoonful  of 
cod  liver  oil  once  a  day  to  his  diet. 
Make  sure  he  is  getting  the  proper 
amount  of  exercise.  Often  such 
treatment  is  all  that  is  necessary  to 
eliminate  bad  breath. 

If  you  should  take  your  dog's 
temperature  and  find  that  it  regis- 
ters 101  degrees,  don't  worry.  The 
normal  body  temperature  of  an 
adult  dog  is  between  2  and  3  de- 
grees higher  than  that  of  a  human. 
Your  dog's  normal  temperature  is 
between  100  and  101  degrees,  that 
of  a  human  being  98.6. 

Wandering  in  the  Public  Gar- 
dens the  other  afternoon  I  ran  across 
a  friend  of  mine  out  walking  \A-ith 
her  nine  year  old  daughter.  During 


the  ensuing  conversation  the  mother 
suggested  to  her  daughter  that  if 
she  had  any  questions  about  her 
dog  this  was  the  time  to  ask  them. 
The  daughter  thought  for  a  minute 
and  then  said  there  was  one  ques- 
tion she  wanted  to  ask.  "Why  were 
all  puppies  bom  blind,  not  opening 
their  eyes  until  they  were  about 
nine  days  old?" 

Groping  for  an  answer  made  me 
realize  what  a  wonderftil  and  thought- 
ful thing  nature  is.  A  blind  pup 
can't  see,  so  hence,  it  keeps  snuggling 
close  to  the  warm  breats  of  its 
mother.  Perhaps  if  its  eyes  were 
open  something  might  attract  its 
attention  causing  it  to  wander  away 
where  it  would  die  quickly  of  either 
a  chill  or  lack  of  nourishment. 

CjASOLINE  rationing  and  trans- 
portation difficulties  being  what  they 
are,  most  of  us  are  spending  more 
time  at  home.  It's  rather  annoying 
to  arrive  in  the  living  room  and  find 
the  family  dog  curled  up  asleep  in 
the  most  comfortable  chair  or  sofa. 
You  can't  blame  the  dog.  It's  only 
natural  that  he  should  prefer  a  well 
upholstered  chair,  as  a  place  to  nap, 
to  the  cojd  or  drafty  floor. 

Now  that  you're  spending  more 
time  at  home  perhaps  you  might  be 
interested  in  the  following  simple 
method  you  can  use  to  keep  yoxir 
dog  from  monopolizing  the  best 
chairs  in  the  house.  Place  a  small 
mousetrap  in  the  ohair  or  chairs  he 
usually  gets  into.  \A'hen  he  starts 
to  climb  up  on  one  he  will  distiu-b 
the  trap  so  as  to  make  it  snap. 
After  being  startled  and  frightened 
a  few  times  the  dog  will  decide  the 
chair  is  not  the  place  to  nap. 

Peter  Boggs 
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Among  cosmopolites  tlie  world  over,  to  think 
of  Boston  is  to  think  of  the  Copley  Plaza.  But 
gracious  living  at  the  Copley  Plaza  is  much 
more  than  an  established  tradition.  It  is  not 
merely  past  perfect  but  definitely  present  in- 
dicative. This  is  your  hotel  of  today  and  of 
tomorrow,  unsurpassed  in  its  effort  and  ability 
to  please  people  of  discerning  taste. 
At  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Copley  Plaza 
has  there  been  so  heavy  a  demand  for  accom- 
modations. Your  reservation  as  far  in  advance 
as  possible  is  earnestly  requested. 

Copley  me 

CHAUNCEY   DEPEW   STEELE,  Genera/  Monoger 

BOSTON 

^^  E    OF    THE    WORLD'S    FINEST  HOTELS 


for  Boston's  Smoothest  TTlusic 


Pat  Sands 

AND  HIS  OUTSTANDING  ORCHESTRA 
Currently  featured  in  the  beautiful 

RENAISSANCE  ROOM 


On  the  Air— Station  WHDH 


Evenings  12.45  to  1  A.  M. 


HOTEL  TOURAINE 

BOSTON 
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FOR  SERVICEMEN  ONLY 


u.  s.  o. 

SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.),  641 

Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794. 
Bay  State — Buddies  Club,  Boston  Conmon. 

Tel.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 

Social  Events.    Ticket  Office— Lib.  1381. 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stam- 
ford Street,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St. 

(cor.  Dartmouth)— Ken.  9299. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Place— Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston— Com.  3727. 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave., 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Tremont  Temple  Service  Center,  82  Tre- 

mont  St.— Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St., 

Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Union   Jack  Club,  Inc.,   118   Milk  St., 

Boston— Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 

Army),  4  Bulfinch  PL,  Boston— Laf.  1535. 
Christian  Science  Service  Men's  Center, 

80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath,  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers. 
Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq., 

Charlestown— Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com.  6620. 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Fotmdation  (Sat.  only) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge— Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave.— 
Ken.  7800. 


Sailor's  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 

287  Hanover  St.,  Boston — Cap.  6357. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St., 

Boston — Han.  0733. 
The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place,  Boston — 

Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings. 

Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794; 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259;  Hos- 
pitality Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common,  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.  The  Ticket  Office  for  the 
distribution  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in 
and  around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Bud- 
dies Club  with  a  window  opening  on  Boston 
Common.  The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  Liberty  7968. 
Legal  Aid.  Members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),  Mon-Fri.  9  A.M.-5  P.M.;  Sat. 
9  A.M.-12  Noon. 

Sewing  and  Repair  Service.  Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club,  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P.M. 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
bers of  armed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 
Socks  Darned.  Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St., 

Boston — Laf.  4796.    Members  of  Armed 

Forces  may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  49  At- 
lantic Avenue,  has  the  latest  books  on 
Navigation,  Machinery,  Seamanship,  etc. 
available.  Books  loaned  to  Merchant 
Marine  Men  only.  All  others  welcome 
to  consult  or  read  on  premises. 
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Today... 

JOIN  OUR 
OWN -YOUR -OWN 

HOME  CLUB 


WE'RE  READY. . . 

with  millions  of  dollars, 

WE'RE  READY. . . 

To  help  you  plan  your 
NEW  HOME. 

YOU'LL  BE  READY. . . 

To  start  building  your 
NEW  HOME. 

For  Information  Call  or  Write 
MISS  M.  E.  BROWN,  Secretary 
OWN   YOUR  OWN   HOME  CLUB 

MERCHANTS 

COOPERATIVE  BANK 
24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Largest  Co-operative  Banl(  In  Maisachusetts 


SERVICEMEN'S  SPECIAL 

Size  6"  X  8' 

3  for  $10 


THIS  OCCASION  DEMANDS 
FINE  PHOTOGRAPHS 


I       1 306  BEACON  STREET  | 

I  COOLIDGE  CORNER  | 

I       Appointment  Phone — ASP.  J5(5p  | 
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PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


A  RARE  TREAT! 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge. Art  exhibitions,  including  El 
Grecos,  Aztec,  Tintorettos,  Copley  Prints, 
and  early  American  pre-historic  exhibi- 
tions; special  exhibits. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  210  Beacon  Street. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6:30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays 

Natural  History,  comer  Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.  Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  faima,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University  Museum,  Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.  World-famous  glass 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare  collections.  Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Har\-ard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidays, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  N.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museiun,  Di\'inity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
day, 1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  street  car,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Gardens  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burying  Groimd,  Charter  Street. 
To  be  fovmd  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displayed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  Old  North 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  \'ia  special  elevator. 
• 

Faneuil  HaU,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Revolu- 
tionary activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    DaUy,  9-4. 

Old  North  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Na\'y.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  9-6. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  publicly  July  4,  1832. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  house  in  city  of  Boston, 
with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Prado,  Hanover  Street. 
Cyrus  Dalin's  masterpiece  in  opinion  of 
critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Re- 
vere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  tfiis  is  your 
invitation  to  shop  at  tfie 

Krt  (SallcmB.  iLth, 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 


GOOD  FOOD  . . .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Open 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m. 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
Street,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan  of  "always  something  new  and 
better"  in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 
than  lived  up  to  here.  Closed  Simdays. 
(COM.  8280). 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
diimers  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district. 
Don't  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.  Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 
bar. 

SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  Grills,  603  Washington  St., 
13  Stuart  St.,  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
in  fine  sea  foods  prepared  by  expert 
chefs. 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food.  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 

FINE  FOOD 

Blue  Door,  162  Stuart  Street,  headlines 
home-cooked  food  as  a  specialty  and 
backs  up  the  claim  with  splendid,  taste- 
ful meals.  Both  cafeteria  and  table  ser- 
vice here. 

Boraschi  Cafe,  21  Coming  Street,  (LIB. 
9744).  This  "restaurant  of  the  old 
school"  and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Italian  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatrical  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met". 

Dinty  Moore's,  611  (rear)  Washington 
Street.  (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.  Come  early  if  you 
want  steak. 

Fenmore  Cafe,  1296  Boylston  St.  (Opposite 
Fenway  Park).  Sidewalk  Cafe  for  out- 
door lovers,  air-conditioned  interior  and 
unique  Spanish  decor.  Noontime  busi- 
ness men's  specials.  Open  daily  until 
1  a.  m. 

Freda's  Capri  Restaurant,  175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000).  In  the  heart  of 
historic  Boston,  where  good  food,  ser- 
vice and  atmosphere  reign  supreme. 
Specializing  in  ravioli  and  spaghetti. 
Dancing;  cocktails  from  30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  solicited.  Open  4  p.  m. 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays. 

Gardner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  more  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of  "the  best  for  a  little  less".  Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool,  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service. 

Graylin  Hotel,  20  Charlesgate  West  (one 
block  from  Kenmore  Square.)  Dining 
room  features  delicious  food  at  moderate 
prices.  Cocktail  lounge  open  from  4 
p.m.  until  closing. 

Hi-Da-Way,  Boylston  Place  (DEV.  9346). 
Slogan  of  "Boston's  Nicest  Eating  Place" 
is  backed  up  by  fine  food  and  good  ser- 
vice. 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550). 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  dancing  to 
Pete  Herman's  orchestra.  Luncheon, 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn. 

Hunt  Room  at  the  Beaconsfield,  1731 
Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  offers  the 
diner  restful,  attractive  surroundings  and 
fine  food.  For  cocktails  or  dinner,  this 
is  an  outstanding  place  to  go. 


Mammy's,  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  next  to 
Coolidge  Comer  Theatre.  Specializing 
in  fried  chicken  Southem  style.  For 
those  who  go  for  chicken  prepared  the 
right  way,  this  place  is  among  the  tops. 

Myles  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Square,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fine  old  New  England  Cooking  in  the 
English  Dining  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 
prepared  and  served. 

The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  served  in  both  the 
dining  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 

The  Punch  Bowl,  230  Stuart  St.  between 
Arlington  and  Church  Streets  (rear  of 
Statler).  Steaks,  chops,  fine  liquors. 
Music  at  the  Horseshoe  Bar.  Perfect 
for  informal  dining  and  entertainment. 

Red  Coach  Grill,  43  Stanhope  Street, 
Boston.  Just  three  minutes  from  Cop- 
ley Square,  and  a  spot  where  the  big 
appetite  gets  every  attention.  Special- 
izing in  charcoal-broiled  steaks,  chops, 
and  lobster. 

Sheraton  Hotel,  91  Bay  State  Road  (KEN. 
2960).  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
criminating diners-out. 

Tudor  Village,  94  Mass.  Avenue  next  to 
Mass.  Station  is  an  unusually  attractive 
spot  where  food  and  fine  liquors  are  em- 
phasized as  specialties.  Prices  are  very 
reasonable,  too. 
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Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tains a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You'll  appreciate  the  surroundings 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the  Cafe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  Room 
The  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  in  every  one  of  the  most 
popular  styles.  A  good  place  to  take 
the  family. 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  along 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
location  makes  it  popular  with  down- 
town visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertain  ment  add  up  to  a  thor« 
oughly  enjoyable  evening.  No  food  is 
served  during  the  shows,  so  plan  accord- 
ingly. Hotel  has  three  other  fine  rooms 
and  grills  where  the  same  excellent  food 
is  served. 

Hotel  Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
Station,  is  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 
are  moderately  priced.  No  cover  or 
minimum  at  any  time. 

Latin  Quarter,  46  Winchester  St.  (HUB. 
1920).  Open  daily  and  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evening's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  in 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here.  Pleasant 
surroundings. 

Jimmy  O'Keefe's  Grill,  Boylston  and  Mass. 
Ave.  Dine  and  dance  in  pleasant,  infor- 
mal surroundings.  Excellent  food  at 
moderate  prices.  Luncheons  and  dinner 
specials.    An  uptown  spot  worth  a  visit. 

The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB.  0700),  is 
a  smart  supper  club  with  an  excellent 
kitchen.  Two  floor  shows  enliven  your 
visit  here. 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Hotel  at  47  Huntington  Ave.  (COM. 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at- 
tractive surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertainment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 

Renaissance  Room  at  the  Hotel  Touraine 
(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  click  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show,  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Shangri-La,  130  Boylston  Street,  (HUB. 
1950)  starts  the  dinner  hour  off  at  5 
p.  m.  and  offers  sparkling  floor  shows  as 
well  as  good  food.  A  good  place  to 
combine  dining  with  entertainment  of 
top  calibre. 

Satire  Room,  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN.  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  is  definitely  on  the  exclusive  side. 
S2  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 

Silver  Dollar  Bar,  644  Washington  St.  The 
longest  bar  in  the  world,  and  a  spot 
famous  for  good,  continuous  fun.  E.x- 
cellent  floor  show  in  attractive  Blue 
Terrace  Room. 

Statler  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  in  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertainment  the  policy  here.  SI  cover 
charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails,  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner. 


COMMON  TALK 


Pre-War  Cruise 

It  used  to  be  the  custom,  when 
our  Navy  sailed  the  seas  without  se- 
crecy, for  the  famihes  of  the  men  on 
board  to  be  notified  in  advance  when 
the  ship  would  make  port.  This  al- 
lowed for  timely  reunions,  and  a  few 
extra  hours  with  the  relatives. 

On  one  of  these  occasions,  a  Lieu- 
tenant friend  of  ours  was  delegated 
to  bring  a  five-year  old  lad  down  to 
meet  his  father's  ship.  The  mother, 
we  suppose,  was  busy  elsewhere. 

Everything  went  smoothly.  At  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  big  ship  coming 
down  the  harbor,  the  youngster  let 
out  a  yelp  of  joy  and  turned  proudly 
to  his  escort. 

"That's  my  father's  ship,"  he  said. 
"It  goes  everywhere  my  mother 
does!" 

Sombre  Amusement 

From  a  contributor  comes  this 
bit  of  information.  A  young  couple 
wandered  into  one  of  those  historical 
shrines  recently.  Birthplace  of  a  presi- 
dent, or  something  equally  imposing. 
It  had  been  rebuilt  by  a  society  which 
does  those  things,  and  the  public  was 
permitted  in  at  twenty-five  cents  a 
head. 

A  very  old  lady  guided  our  couple 
through  the  gloomy  chambers  and 
provided  a  running  commentary  of 
informative  data.  When  they  were 
ready  to  leave,  the  young  man  handed 
her  a  fifty-cent  piece. 

"Oh,  I'm  sorry,"  the  old  lady  said, 
"but  it  will  be  fifty-six  cents." 


The  young  man  put  up  no  argu- 
ment. He  paid  up  and  left  in  some 
I>erplexity.  It  dawned  on  him  later, 
though.  The  extra  six  cents  was  an 
amusement  tax. 

Signs  of  the  Times 

During  the  recent  American 
Federation  of  Labor  Convention  held 
in  Boston,  Mrs.  Mary  Kearney,  wife 
of  John  J.  Kearney,  gave  a  tea  for  the 
delegates'  wives  in  the  Georgian 
Room  of  the  Statler  Hotel.  It  was, 
we  are  told,  a  very  charming  affair. 
Boston's  political  "first  ladies"  were 
there  ;  Frank  Sinatra's  brother  accom- 
panied the  singers,  and  one  of  same 
was  observed  to  have  a  "Sinatra- 
like" effect  on  the  women.  Just  what 
that  means,  we  wouldn't  know.  No 
one  fainted  or  spilled  tea.  It  must 
have  been  a  look  in  the  ladies'  orbs 
that  was  so  interpreted. 

Anyway,  leafing  through  our  social 
notes,  we  find  that  the  high  spot  of 


the  afternoon  was  Miss  Green,  Wil- 
liam Green's  daughter,  of  course, 
singing  Saint  Louis  Woman. 

We  don't  quite  know.  Shouldn't 
this  have  some  social  significance? 
And  is  Miss  Green  a  member  of 
AGVA  ? 

Report  On  Autumn 

A  LETTER  CAME  along  the 
other  day,  a  letter  that  thanked  the 
Bostonian  for  capturing  the  feeling  of 
early  autumn  within  its  pages.  It  was 
from  Lt.  Frank  F.  Scannell  stationed 
in  Texas,  and  it  said  kind  things.  It 
made  us  realize,  too,  how  strange 
the  different  climates  must  seem  to 
men  and  women  in  Service  the  world 
over.  The  Southerner  braving  the 
spears  of  the  East  wind  in  Boston ; 
the  Westerner  aching  for  a  stretch  of 
distance  uncluttered  by  buildings. 

Such  nostalgias  work  two  ways,  of 
course.  For  Lt.  Scannell,  here  is  our 
report  on  late  autumn  in  Boston.  No 
deathless  description,  to  be  sure,  but  a 
few  small  facts. 

It  has  been  a  much  less  colorful  fall 
than  usual.  Maybe  because  the  frosts 
came  early  and  gave  way  to  that 
steaming,  uncomfortable  Indian  sum- 
mer heat.  The  maples  around  the 
countryside  put  on  a  good  show, 
though.  Flame  reds  to  contrast  with 
the  showy  colors  of  the  underbrush. 
But  the  elms  on  the  Common  have 
been  much  too  sober  this  year  to  turn 
more  than  a  green-yellow  before  toss- 
ing their  leaves  to  the  ground. 

Remember  those  serious  checker 
games  that  went  on  indefinitely  on  the 


"  This  thing  stire  drops  fast,  doesn't  iif  " 


benches  near  the  bandstand?  There 
have  been  few  of  them  this  year,  and 
many  times  we've  wondered  why. 
Those  happy  oldsters  weren't  draft- 
bait  ;  they  weren't  even  defense 
worker  material.  But  they're  not 
around  much  anymore. 

Oh,  the  benches  are  still  filled  by 
people  who  stop  to  hoard  the  autumn 
sun  as  seriously  as  they  hoarded  the 
summer  shade.  Dogs  still  chase  squir- 
rels endlessly  across  the  grass.  And 
even  that  cat,  the  one  which  must  be- 
long to  the  Park  Department,  still 
strolls  along  the  walks  in  the  early 
morning.  As  fast  as  the  men  rake  the 
dry,  crisp  leaves  into  piles,  either  the 
wind  or  the  squirrels  toss  them 
around.  The  squirrels  look  more  seri- 
ous, too,  as  they  beg  peanuts  from  the 
public.  It  may  mean  a  cold,  bitter 
winter. 

Most  of  the  trees  are  scraggly, 
with  only  a  few  leaves  clinging  to  the 
branches.  The  grey  dome  of  the 
State  House  can  be  seen  from  nearly 
every  point  of  the  Common,  and  the 
statue  on  the  small  hill  that  overlooks 
the  Frog  Pond  is  sharply  visible 
through  its  skirt  of  trees. 

The  Frog  Pond  is  almost  empty 
of  its  water,  and  what  little  there  is  of 
that  is  carpeted  by  floating  leaves, 
brown  and  curled  like  miniature,  old- 
time  boats. 

You  recall  those  fiery  orators 
standing  on  the  benches  circling  the 
bandstand.  There  are  few  of  those 
now,  and  there  were  few  this  sum- 
mer. Oddly  enough,  they  seem  to 
favor  States'  Rights  as  a  subject  the 
few  times  we  have  been  past  there. 
Maybe  they've  disappeared  from  sight 
on  weekdays  to  rest  up  for  those  Sun- 
day forums  along  the  Charles  Street 
side  of  the  Common. 

But  all  the  golden  haze,  the  back- 
bite of  the  wind,  the  briskness  that 
you  remember  is  still  here.  Some 
days,  the  haze  is  so  thick  that  it  is 
hard  to  see  the  clock  on  top  the  Edi- 
son building.  Above  eye-level,  Boston 
is  the  same  solid,  chunky  city  that 
you  knew.  Different  faces  on  the 
street,  perhaps ;  throngs  of  uniforms, 
certainly.  And  over  everything  the 
fragrance  of  wood  fires  that  seems  to 
come  from  some  mysterious  distance 
to  spice  up  the  air.  All  that  you  re- 
member and  more  is  here,  waiting 


for  you.  Hurry  back,  and  thanks  for 
writing. 

Wit] At  Work 

Wonder  HOW  many  times  the 
O'SuUivan  ad  in  the  street  cars  has 
given  a  tired  business  man  a  lift  in 
spirits.  We  mean  the  one  which 
reads  boldly : 

"America's  No.  1  Heel." 

Beneath  the  slogan  is  a  forceful 
photo  of  Leon  Henderson,  ex-you- 
know-what. 

One  Man's  Bit 

There's  a  thin,  slight  little 

old  man  who  runs  a  tailor  shop  out 
Brookline  way.  Since  the  war  began, 
he  has  been  surprising  his  service- 
men customers  by  refusing  to  take 
one  cent  for  pressing  uniforms. 

"I  couldn't  sleep  nights  if  I  took 
your  money,"  he  tells  the  servicemen. 

So  far,  no  soldier,  sailor  or  marine 
has  been  able  to  make  him  take 
money.  He  means  what  he  says,  and 
there  is  no  bid  for  sympathy  in  it. 


either. 
Street  Scene 

Our  ATTENTION  was  caught— 
and  held — by  two  janitors  busily  en- 
gaged in  sweeping  a  rice-confetti  con- 
coction off  the  sidewalks  in  front  of 
a  Newbury  street  church.  The  reason 
said  attention  was  held  was  the  bit 
of  conversation  we  overheard.  One 
of  the  weary  gentlemen  paused, 
leaned  on  his  broom-handle,  and  said 
bitterly : 

"Rather  have  a  funeral  any  day !" 

Three-Way  Walkathon 

Something  must  have  been  in 
the  air  the  other  day.  The  sort  of 
tiring  which  makes  a  man  go  up  and 
bite  a  dog  out  of  sheer  good  spirits. 

It  was  the  afternoon  that  Eleanora 
Sears  came  into  our  office  for  a  brief 
interview  on  walking.  We  were  ask- 
ing questions  and  getting  off-the-rec- 
ord  answers  about  the  heel-toe  busi- 
ness when  suddenly,  the  impulse 
touched  the  publisher.  The  publisher. 
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in  case  you  don't  read  the  fine  print 
in  the  front  of  the  book,  is  Edward  E. 
Leader,  not  a  walking  man  usually. 
But  there  was  that  impulse  floating 
around  in  the  office. 

"Look,"  said  Mr.  Leader,  "I  chal- 
lenge you  to  a  10-mile  walking  race. 
How  far  is  ten  miles  on  foot  ?" 

Miss  Sears  was  right  in  there  with 
the  data.  It  was  so-and-so  far,  but  she 
was  doing  little  walking. 

"And  to  make  it  an  interesting 
walk,  let's  ask  Chauncey  Depew 
Steele  in  on  the  contest,"  continued 
the  publisher  as  we  picked  ourselves 
off  the  floor.  "He  can  spare  a  few 
hours  from  the  Copley  Plaza  to  take 
a  little  walk." 

It  developed  further  that  Miss 
Sears  knew  all  about  Mr.  Steele's 
walking  ability.  He  seems  to  be  a 
good  man  in  the  heel-toe  class,  maybe 
too  good  for  a  race. 

"You  set  the  time,"  Mr.  Leader 
went  on.  "You  pick  the  course.  I'll 
make  the  distance  if  it  kills  me.  It 
makes  me  feel  healthy  just  to  think 
about  it." 

The  germ  was  still  lingering  in 


the  October  air,  the  bug  that  brought 
out  the  walking  blood  in  Mr.  Leader 
and  Miss  Sears.  It  even  penetrated 
us.  After  the  details  but  not  the  date 
were  settled,  we  opened  our  mouth 
wide,  much  too  wide. 

"This  is  our  bet,"  we  muttered.  "If 
the  one  on  whom  we  wager  our 
twenty-five  cents  doesn't  win,  we  will 
curry  horses  for  you  for  one  week !" 

A  little  light  gleamed  in  Miss  Sears' 
eyes.  We  would  enjoy  her  pet  pony, 
the  one  who  can  do  tricks  by  the  hour. 
At  least  that's  what  we  gathered  from 
her  remarks. 

The  time  for  the  walking  race  was 
left  dangling  and  dubious.  It  will  be 
before  snow  falls,  on  a  fair  and  mod- 
erate day.  Mr.  Steele  has  accepted  the 
gauntlet.  The  three  sides  of  the  tri- 
angle are  complete. 

And  as  the  publisher  returned  from 
a  brisk  walk  across  the  street  to  a  ho- 
tel with  Miss  Sears,  there  was  the 
distinct  sound  of  a  loud  horse's  laugh 
floating  through  the  office. 

Where-But-Boston 

Two    DOORMEN,  changing 


shifts,  also  exchanged  words  about 
the  sloppy  line-up  of  autos  in  front 
of  the  hotel.  As  the  doorman  due  for 
relief  glared  at  his  reliever,  he  said, 
haughtily : 

".  .  .  and  don't  put  the  onus  on 
me !" 

That,  in  Bostonese,  is  telling  'em. 

High-Pressure  Selling 

T  HE  CUSTOMER  was  taking  her 
time  about  deciding  on  a  suit.  Back 
and  forth  before  the  mirror  she 
walked,  frowning  at  the  fit  of  the 
tailored  shoulders.  The  salesgirl, 
growing  weary  of  the  delay,  spoke 
up: 

"Madame,  that  suit  is  superbly 
tailored.  It  fits  you  perfectly." 

The  customer  looked  dubious, 
pulled  at  the  sleeve,  and  stalled  some 
more.  The  salesgirl  was  being  driven 
close  to  frustration.  Walking  over 
to  the  customer,  she  gave  her  a  digni- 
fied glare. 

"Madame,  that  tailoring  is  as  good 
as  any  Duncan  and  Phyfe  ever  turned 
out !" 


"  Thompson's  majoring  in  Entomology! " 


THE  TUR< 

I  NSIDE  THE  boisterous  Rising 
Sun  cafe  in  the  Hongkew  section  of 
Shanghai,  electric  fans  riffled  paper 
garlands  of  pink  cherry  blossoms  but 
failed  to  cool  the  sultry  atmosphere. 
By  the  calendar,  it  was  autumn  of 
'41,  but  not  according  to  the  weather. 
The  temperature  still  hovered  in  the 
high  nineties.  But  even  the  humidity 
could  not  stem  the  excitement  which 
swept  like  a  low-pitched'  typhoon 
around  the  three  tables  where  the 
Russian  dancing  girls  whispered. 

Listless  from  the  sultry  heat  and 
weary  after  seven  hours'  dancing 
with  Japanese  partners,  blonde  Zoya 
sipped  her  weak  tea.  The  tea — sup- 
plied by  Callaso,  the  Eurasian  mana- 
ger— was  supposed  to  simulate  a 
highball  in  its  tall  glass. 

Above  her  light  blue  gown,  Zoya's 
fair  skin  was  the  texture  of  rare 
pearls,  her  eyes  like  snippets  cut  from 
the  silk  of  her  dress.  But  there  was 
misery  behind  those  curling  tan  eye- 
lashes, and  her  lips  found  it  hard  to 
wear  the  charming  smile  Callaso  de- 
manded. 

Four  o'clock  was  approaching 
when  the  girls  were  permitted  to 
leave,  but  Zoya  knew  her  sweetheart 
wouldn't  be  waiting  for  her  in  the 
shadows  of  the  great  acacia  tree  in 
the  cool  park  near  Garden  Bridge. 
Inside  her  bodice  a  slip  of  paper 
crackled.  By  coolie  messenger,  Tom 
Harding  had  sent  word  that  this 
night  was  his  last  guard  duty  along 
Soochow  Creek.  For  next  mid-day, 
the  giant  American  transport  was 
weighing  anchor  in  the  leaden 
Whangpoo  with  all  the  remaining 
troops,  en  route  for  that  fabulous 
country  of  freedom.  Tom  would  be 
among  those  soldiers. 

Another  ship,  a  passenger  liner, 
was  also  sailing,  filled  beyond  capac- 
ity. Two  so- fortunate  dancing  friends 
were  already  on  board,  having  mar- 
ried Americans. 

"Zoya,  you  hear?"  It  was  the 
voice  of  slim  dark  Marie.  "Tamara 
and  Polyna  sail  for  the  States !" 

Her  head  incHned  slightly.  "Yes, 
I  hear." 

"But  why  do  you  not  do  likewise, 
eh?  Persuade  your  boy  friend  to 
marry  you — " 


UOISE  IKON 

Zoya  turned  away.  Never  would 
slie  attempt  such  a  thing!  If  Tom 
didn't  love  her  enough  to  ask  her, 
well,  that  was  her  own  secret  trag- 
edy. A  sigh  threatened  to  turn  into 
a  sob. 

From  the  bottom  of  her  desolate 
heart,  she  envied  those  two  lucky 
friends.  Futilely  she'd  tried  to  ob- 
tain passage  on  that  ship  for  Sasha 
and  herself,  but  what  could  you  do 
with  only  a  Russian  passport  and  a 
fifteen-year-old  brother  whose  sole 
ability  was  skill  with  the  balalaii<a? 
Sasha  was  a  dear,  she  thought  ten- 
derly, but  so  impractical ;  all  he  cared 
about  was  music. 

Yes,  she  could  have  raised  their 
fare,  if  she  disposed  of  her  treasure, 
that  single  heritage  from  her  mother 
back  in  Vladivostok.  Near-starvation 
hadn't  tempted  her  to  make  such  sac- 
rifice of  the  ikon,  but  to  be  near 
Tom — Her  shoulders  moved  in  a  faint 
shrug.  What  folly  to  think  more  of 
it !  The  ship  was  full,  and  so  was 
the  Russian  quota.  Nitchyvo,  or  what 
the  heck,  as  Tom  would  say. 

Riding  home  in  a  ricksha,  her  mind 
clung  to  the  man  who  was  leaving.  At 
least  she  would  go  to  the  dock  and 
watch  Tom  embark.  Perhaps  snatch 
a  hasty  word  and  sweet  farewell  kiss 
to  remember.  But  never  again  to 
hear  that  big  light-hearted  voice  ut- 


NIGHTFALL  FROM  THE 
MASTHEAD 

The  LID  of  evening  closes 
On  protesting  ray, 
A  pewter  cap  that  snufFs 
The  candelabra,  day. 

W  aves  remove  their  aprons. 
Change  to  caps  of  lace. 
Ship  and  twilight  fade 
Into  mauve  embrace. 

Darkness  hovers  near. 
Poised  like  hungry  gull. 
Shadows  chase  themselves 
About  the  wooden  hull. 

Lighting  sequin  lanterns 
And  donning  mantle  grey. 
The  queen  of  ebony 
Turns  the  key  on  day. 

—  Laurie  "43" 


tering  Yankee  slang  or  see  his  merry 
face?  She  bit  her  lip  in  an  eflfort  to 
liold  back  hot  tears. 

Crimson  dawn  was  streaking  the 
sky  as  she  reached  Kiangsi  Road  and 
a  file  of  brick  rooming-houses.  There 
was  a  light  in  the  window  of  Sasha's 
room  and  hers,  that  high-ceilinged 
place  she'd  halved  by  a  wire  on  which 
ran  a  blue  cotton  drapery. 

Entering,  she  halted  abruptly  at 
sight  of  her  brother.  He  stood  before 
their  blurry,  cracked  mirror  inspect- 
ing himself,  dresed  in  a  beautiful  new 
suit  of  pongee !  Sasha  smiled  at  her, 
rather  apprehensively  but  with  boyish 
pride.  He  was  a  slender  lad,  very 
blond  like  his  sister,  with  the  same 
sensitive  features  and  engaging  per- 
sonality. 

"Don't  stare  so,  Zoya,"  he  began 
hastily.  "Let  me  tell  you — " 

"Your  clothes!"  she  exclaimed  in 
amazement.  "Food  on  our  table. 
Caviar,  and  vodka!  And  that  shiny 
new  suitcase."  Her  expression  grew 
startled,  her  eyes  wide.  "Where  did 
you  get  the  money?"  A  horrible 
thought  stabbed  her,  and  she  glanced 
quickly  toward  the  battered  trunk 
where  her  treasure  was  kept. 

"Such  questioning!"  Sasha's  laugh 
was  high  with  his  nervousness.  "The 
most  wonderful  luck  has  come  to  me, 
Zoya."  He  hurried  to  her  and  seized 
her  trembling  hands.  "You  know  how 
I  have  pestered  that  orchestra  leader 
on  the  big  American  steamship  ?  To- 
night, tonight,  he  no  longer  refused 
me!  It  seems  one  of  his  Filipino 
musicians  was  brought  ashore,  ill. 
So  he  will  take  me !  To  America !" 

With  a  gasp,  she  sank  in  a  chair. 
Sasha  knelt  at  her  slippered  feet,  try- 
ing to  keep  his  eyes  upon  her  pale 
face.  She  could  feel  the  heat  of  ex- 
citement in  his  hands,  his  pleading  in 
the  tone  of  his  voice. 

"I  did  not  forget  you,  my  sister.  I 
have  it  planned  carefully  with  my 
cabin-mates,  to  hide  you  in  our  state- 
room. There  are  bunks  for  four,  and 
a  cranny  by  the  port  where  big  pipes 
run — I  can  arrange  it  perfectly.  I 
am  certain  you  will  never  be  discov- 
ered." 

Zoya  had  to  smile  at  his  young  en- 
thusiasm. "So  the  orchestra  leader 
paid  you,  in  advance  ?"  She  patted  his 
fine  coat  with  a  loving  gesture. 
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He  couldn't  quite  meet  her  gaze. 
"On  the  contrary.  I — had  to — pay 
him."  Against  his  will,  his  eyes 
sneaked  to  the  corner  where  stood  the 
old  trunk. 

"Sasha!"  She  cried  out  in  horror. 
"You  didn't — ?" 

Slowly,  painfully  he  nodded.  "I 
sold  the  ikon,"  he  confesed.  "At  the 
Chinese  pawn  shop  on  Nanking 
Road.  .  .  .  But  it  seemed  the  right 
thing  to  do,  to  get  us  out  of  this  dan- 
gerous city,  to  a  land  of  safety." 

With  a  low  broken  moan,  she  laid 
her  arms  about  him  as  she  leaned  for- 
ward, and  her  light-colored  hair 
tumbled  across  her  face  and  down 
over  his  head.  Despair  overwhelmed 
her.  The  ikon  was  gone ! 

The  eight-inch  plaque  of  gold  fili- 
gree and  delicate  turquoise  lapis  of 
the  Virgin  and  Child.  That  exquis- 
ite little  Russian  shrine  before  which 
her  mother  had  burned  candles  pray- 
ing for  the  courage  she  did  not  know 
she  possessed. 

Zoya's  tortured  mind  turned  to  that 
mother,  noble-born  in  Saint  Peters- 
burg during  the  days  of  the  Czar.  It 
seemed  like  a  fairy  tale,  that  almost 
legendary  past  before  the  Revolution. 
There  was  the  incredible,  tedious 
journey  of  escape  across  Siberia,  dur- 
ing which  she'd  been  guided  and  pro- 
tected by  a  handsome  young  peasant. 
Without  his  help,  she  never  could 
have  survived.  Perhaps  from  grati- 
tude, the  mother  had  married  him, 
finding  a  certain  tranquility  in  his 
faithful  devotion.  Until  he  was  killed 
in  a  mine  explosion  near  Vladivostok. 

That  occurred  when  Sasha  was  a 
wee  babe.  Then  came  the  struggle  to 
rear  two  children  by  conducting  a 
boarding  house.  As  Zoya  bloomed 
into  lovely  young  womanhood,  the 
mother  saw  a  rough  frontier  town 
was  no  fitting  place  for  her.  With 
her  last  words  came  the  request  for 
sister  and  brother  to  travel  to  Shang- 
hai, then  if  possible  on  to  more  civil- 
ized centers. 

Zoya  could  almost  hear  the  soft 
voice  of  her  weary,  dying  mother : 
"When  you  do  not  feel  brave,  my 
little  one,  the  bravest  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  profess  courage,  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. .  .  ." 

In  Zoya's  arms,  Sasha's  thin  tense 
body  shook  with  hard  sobs.  "I  knew 
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I  shouldn't.  There's  no  excuse  for 
me.  Forgive — " 

She  raised  her  head,  smiling  into 
the  stricken  face  of  Sasha.  "Of 
course,  little  brother.  The  ikon  was 
yours  as  well  as  mine.  It's — all  right, 
darling."  She  stroked  his  cheek. 
"You  would  find  yourself  in  grave 
trouble  if  you  tried  to  take  me.  That 
wouldn't  be  honest.  I — I  will  remain 
here.  Go  with  my  blessing,  Sasha." 

"No !  I  shan't  desert  you  1" 

Because  her  heart  was  broken  and 
she  couldn't  let  him  see,  Zoya  laughed 
a  little,  running  to  the  table  and  clat- 
tering the  dishes.  "Come,  let  us  feast 
in  celebration."  And  resolutely  she 
forced  her  mind  not  to  peer  ahead,  at 
the  prospect  of  dancing  on  and  on 
with  sweaty  Japanese  officers  who 
loked  greedily  upon  her  fair  beauty. 

"Here!"  she  said  gaily.  "Please 
to  open  this  vodka  bottle.  I  cannot  do 
the  complications  of  the  cork." 

They  both  started  at  a  terrific  bang- 
ing upon  their  door.  It  swung  open 
and  in  stamped  a  soldier  in  clean 
khaki,  faded  almost  to  the  tone  of 
pongee. 

"Hello,  honey.  Hiya,  Sasha." 
Laughing.  Tom  Harding  stood  his 
gun  against  the  wall.  He  was  tall 
and  lean  and  brown,  with  dark  gay 
eyes  and  a  ready  smile.  His  strong 
arms  circled  Zoya,  lifting  her  from 
the  floor,  and  his  kiss  was  warm  and 
ardent. 

"You  sweet  kid !"  he  said.  "Did 
you  think  you'd  seen  the  last  of  me? 
Think  I'd  run  out  on  you  and  leave 
you  to  those  damn  little  Nips?"  Ve- 


hemently he  shook  his  head. 

"Got  the  swellest  news,  dear." 
Hands  on  hips,  he  faced  her.  "It's 
all  set  at  last.  Boy,  did  I  have  a  time ! 
You're  coming  with  me,  Zoya.  As  my 
wife !  We're  to  be  married  this 
morning  by  our  Chaplain.  Then 
you're  eligible  to  travel  along  with  the 
other  army  wives  on  the  transport  I'' 
His  face  sobering,  he  considered 
Sasha.  "I  tried  to  line  it  up  for  you 
too — but  nothing  doing.  I'm  darned 
sorry." 

Her  hands  fluttered  to  Tom's 
shoulders  and  in  breathless  snatches, 
she  told  him  of  Sasha's  good  fortune. 

"Swell!  It's  had  me  worried  silly, 
separating  you  two."  Grinning  broad- 
ly, Tom  drew  from  his  pocket  a 
sizable  roll  of  bills.  These  he  thrust 
at  Zoya,  pushing  her  unwilling  fin- 
gers together  over  the  crisp  money. 
"Here!  Just  got  paid.  I  want  you  to 
go  and  buy  yourself  some  fol-de-rols, 
honej'.  Glad  rags,  pretties,  whatever 
your  little  heart  desires.  Don't  be 
afraid  to  use  it.  There's  more  where 
that  came  from."  And  he  laug'ned  in 
sheer  happiness.  "Good  old  Uncle 
Sam !" 

Dazed,  almost  unable  to  believe, 
she  looked  into  Tom's  glowing  face 
through  tear-brightened  eyes.  She 
w  as  to  marry  her  love !  She  wouldn't 
lose  her  brother.  And  now  the  ikon 
could  be  repurchased  and  become 
.American  along  with  them !  Slowly 
she  nodded,  several  times.  "Good  old 
Uncle  Sam,"  she  whispered  tremu- 
lously. 

—  Hester  Hawkes. 


COLONEL  "KING" 


1  HE  COLONEL  was  in  an  ex- 
pansive mood  when  I  met  him  in  the 
Cafe  Rouge  of  Hotel  Statler  that 
morning.  He  beamed  with  the  kind 
of  smile  that  seemed  to  express  deep 
pleasure  at  having  slept  soundly  in 
pleasant  surroundings.  He  cast  his 
eye  around  the  room,  bestowing  his 
parternal,  beatific  grin  impartially 
upon  hostesses,  waitresses  and  pa- 
trons alike.  Figuratively,  he  was 
rubbing  his  hands  together  with  glee 
over  some  self  satisfaction. 

As  we  sat  over  the  Colonel's  sec- 
ond cup  of  coffee,  he  absentmindedly 
reached  for  my  pat  of  butter  and 
spread  it  liberally  upon  his  second 
stack  of  wheatcakes. 

"Do  you  know?"  asked  the  Col- 
onel, who  is  really  an  imposing  figure, 
even  in  these  days  of  the  militariat, 
and  who,  in  his  native  state  of  In- 
diana or  his  adopted  one  of  Florida, 
is  a  newspaper  publisher  of  distinc- 
tion, "do  you  know,"  he  repeated,  "I 
slept  splendidly  last  night  because  I 
knew  that  all  of  my  1000  or  more 
employes  were  working  for  me  while 
I  slept." 

A  bit  more  respectfully  than  dur- 
ing the  moment  when  he  had  taken 
my  pat  of  butter  and  the  one  remain- 
ing slice  of  toast  on  my  plate,  I  replied, 

'"I  didn't  realize  you  had  that  many 
employes,  Colonel.  Things  must  be 
picking  up  in  Indiana  and  in  Florida." 

His  grin  spread.  "Oh  yes,"  he  said, 
"and  so  have  you  that  many  em- 
ployes when  you  are  a  guest  in  this 
hotel.  Let  me  tell  you  this.  \Mien  I 
realize  there  were  1000  men  and 
women  working  for  this  Boston  Stat- 
ler, and  that  every  one  of  those  men 
and_women  is  at  my  command,  even 
if  I  cannot  see  the  majority  of  them, 
when  I  realized  that  almost  any  serv- 
ice I  wished  performed  was  instantly 
at  my  command  from  that  host  of  em- 
ployes, I  even  dreamed  softly  as  I 
slept. 

"I  spent  perhaps  ten  dollars  in  this 
hotel  yesterday,"  he  continued.  "For 
that  I  received  not  only  my  lodging 
in  a  room  furnished  in  better  style 
than  any  Dictator  has  his  quarters 
furnished  these  days — at  least,  I  hope 
that's  true,  I  received  three  splendid 


meals,  to  say  nothing  of  this  one  you 
are  about  to  buy  for  me"' — which  was 
what  I  had  been  expecting  and  there- 
fore cofild  grin  with  him.  "But  for  that 
ten  dollars  I  had  1000  men  and 
women  working  for  my  comfort,  my 
convenience  and  my  safety  every 
moment  of  the  time. 

"And  so,  too,  has  every  other  guest 
of  the  hotel,"  said  the  Colonel,  "did 
you  ever  think  of  it  in  that  way  ?  My 
very  life  itself  is  protected  by  the 
policemen  you  have  on  duty  in  this 
great  house.  My  life  is  also  protected 
by  the  firemen,  yes,  by  the  floor 
clerks,  the  bellmen,  by  everyone 
whom  you  have  around  this  hotel. 


"My  inner  wants  are  satisfied  by 
an  army  of  chefs,  assistants,  waiters 
and  others  who  have  been  trained  to 
see  that  I  get  the  finest  food  possible, 
with  the  best  possible  service  and  in 
the  least  possible  time. 

"Yesterday  at  noon  I  had  a  delight- 
ful lunch  in  that  beautiful  new  Ter- 
race Room.  I  listened  to  Salvy  Ca- 
viccio's  orchestra.  They  played  two 
request  numbers  for  me,  numbers  that 
I  particularly  admire.  That  means 
that  in  my  own  home  I  could  not 
have  been  better  served.  Yesterday 
afternoon,  a  friend  dropped  in  and  I 
sat  with  him  in  your  Veranda  Room 
for  a  pleasant  cocktail,  a  "perfect" 
Henri  called  it.  It  was  all  of  that. 
Last  evening  I  had  dinner  again  in 
the  Terrace  Room.  Ted  Straeter's  or- 
chestra furnished  music,  and  here 
were  some  fourteen  more  people 
working  for  me.  They,  too,  played 
a  couple  of  request  numbers. 

"The  barber  down  stairs,  the  valet, 
the  laundry  workers,  the  bellmen  — - 
only  down  where  I  live  they  still  call 


them  bellboys  — ;  the  elevator  girls  — 
and  they  are  gracious  ones  —  all  these 
and  others  are  working  for  me  and 
for  every  other  guest  of  this  hotel. 

"Every  man  in  the  front  office, 
every  charming  woman  behind  that 
desk  grants  my  slightest  wish  and 
even  seems  to  anticipate  many  of  my 
wants.  They  do  so  for  every  other 
guest.  And  when  I  step  into  your 
dining  rooms  or  your  lounges,  I  am 
just  as  much  King  as  ever  was  a 
monarch  of  old.  Everyone  in  there, 
from  the  lovely  hostesses  and  the 
spick  and  span  head  waiter,  does 
everything  to  see  that  I  leave  com- 
fortably fed  and  splendidly  serviced. 

"There's  a  paper  at  my  door  in  the 
morning.  An  employe  left  that  for 
me.  If  it's  magazines  or  other  news- 
papers that  I  wish,  I  pick  up  the  tel- 
ephone and  a  soft-voiced,  pleasant 
young  lady  answers  at  the  news  stand. 
Every  late  edition  is  in  my  room  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  you  this. 

"The  maids  on  my  floor,  the 
highly  efficient  floor  clerks,  all  of 
them  are  there  with  the  sole  purpose 
in  mind  of  seeing  that  I — and  by  that, 
I  mean  that  I  as  an  individual  repre- 
sent Mr.  or  Mrs.  Guest  in  your  hotel 
— enjoy  myself  and  am  well  cared  for. 

"If  I  wish  to  see  the  sights  of  Boston 
and  view  its  historic  spots  I  have  but 
to  call  the  desk  downstairs  and  a 
sightseeing  trip  is  arranged  for  me. 
Every  moment  of  the  night  and  day 
that  vast  army  of  1000  men  and 
women,  an  entire  regiment,  is  work- 
ing for  me.  Think  of  it  —  I  li^  my 
telephone,  speak  a  word  into  the  trans- 
mitter and  receive  service  that  even 
the  King  of  England  doutless  never 
receives,  at  least  not  with  such  dis- 
patch. 

"Yes  sir,"  concluded  the  Colonel, 
gently  pushing  the  check  toward  me 
and  putting  the  Statler  matches  in  liis 
pocket,  "it's  great  to  feel  that  today 
or  tonight,  and  every  day  and  every 
night  that  I  am  a  guest  in  this  hotel, 
I  have  1000  faithful,  loyal  employes 
working  for  me.  Let's  go  to  a  show. 
I'll  stop  at  the  news  stand  and  ask 
the  young  lady  to  reserve  a  couple  of 
good  seats  for  us  tonight.  Those,*' 
the  Colonel's  eyes  twinkled,  "are  'on' 
me." 

—  Flovd  L.  Bell. 
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CLUB  LIFE  IN  AMERICA— A  Protest  Enlivens  Regatta  Day 

{Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  the  New  Yorker  Magazine) 


CARTOONIST— PERFORATOR  OF  POMPOSITY 


Gluyas  Williams  of  West  Newton 


T  HE  MAESTROS  in  the  Parisian 
art  emporiums  must  have  suffered  a 
severe  shock  when  Gluyas  WiUiams 
crossed  their  thresholds.  Tall,  thin, 
and  diffident,  Gluyas  ambled  into  his 
classes,  drew  everything  they  put 
before  him,  and  when  the  teacher  got 
around  to  questioning  him  as  to  his 
future  aims,  replied  tersely : 

"I  want  to  be  a  cartoonist." 

In  a  huge  studio  packed  with  poten- 
tential  "Old  Masters"  all  drawing 
with  frantic  purpose,  the  simplicity 
of  his  statement  must  have  been 
shocking.  But  not  for  long,  Gluyas 
says.  The  French  are  a  sensible  peo- 
ple, and  the  teacher  was  pleased  that 
he  knew  what  he  wanted.  The  rest 
of  his  year's  study  passed  peacefully. 

Such  a  clearly  defined  answer  on 
the  subject  of  the  future  of  his  life 
might  be  considered  typical  of  Gluyas 
Williams'  cartoons  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing. Neither  his  drawings  nor  his 
life  have  been  cluttered  with  non-es- 
sentials. He  wanted  to  be  a  cartoon- 
ist. He  is  a  cartoonist.  And  he  is  a 
business  man  about  it  as  well. 

His  humor,  however,  is  much  less 
definite.  It  is  subtle  rather  than  clear- 
cut.  It  has  to  do  with  human-nature 
in  its  most  familiar  manifestation. 
It  has.  all  the  surprise,  too,  of  a  care- 
fully designed  time  bomb.  One  min- 
ute you  are  laughing  your  ribs  loose 
at  the  bewildered,  bored  behaviour  of 
his  characters.  The  next  minute  you 
are  holding  your  head  in  your  lap. 
That  character  at  the  far  left  of  the 
drawing  is  you,  making  a  monkey  of 
yourself  at  the  Class  Reunion. 

Humor  is  undoubtedly  the  hardest 
to  define  of  all  the  human  emotions. 
Tragedy  has  fixed  rules,  relatively 
sharply-cut  boundaries.  But  not  hu- 
mor. About  it,  everyone  has  an  opin- 
ion, and  no  one  can  prove  a  thing. 
Obviously,  it  would  be  futile  to  try 
to  analyze  why  Gluyas  (pronounced 
correctly,  this  family  name  of  Cornish 
extraction  comes  out  sounding  like 
"glue,  yes")  is  funny.  People,  young 
or  old,  who  have  suffered  through  the 
agonies  which  he  brings  to  life  with 
acid-etched  pen,  roll  on  the  floor  with 


laughter  when  he  pins  the  commu- 
nity bore  to  the  ground  with  a  few 
lines  and  a  terse  caption. 

His  cartoons  are  not,  however,  for 
the  graduates  of  the  uninhibited,  pro- 
gressive school  who  were  taught  from 
childhood  to  express  themselves  by 
kicking  in  papa's  teeth.  Or  for  those, 
the  fortunate  ones,  who  were  brought 
up  in  a  stage  trunk.  These  characters, 
young  or  old,  have  never  agonized 


through  the  routine  of  a  well-ordered, 
often  painful  "normal"  life  in  which 
kindergarten  pageants  played  a  part. 
Yes,  orderly,  mannerly  pomposity 
gets  a  sound  and  understanding 
spearing  from  Gluyas  Williams'  pen. 

The  man  who  makes  millions  laugh 
with  his  syndicated  newspaper  car- 
toon series,  his  regular  cartoons  in 
the  New  Yorker  and  Collier's  maga- 
zines, is  the  same  one  who  told  the 
Paris  art  teachers  that  he  wanted  to 
be  a  cartoonist.  It  has  been  said  of 
him  that  a  bomber- full  of  pamphlets 
illustrated  with  his  brand  of  news 
from  home  would  (a)  bewilder  the 
enemy,  and  (b)  do  more  to  reassure 
the  boys  that  things  were  okay  in  the 
U.  S.  than  twenty  birthday  cards 
from  the  neighbors  back  home.  Not 
that  these  cards  are  not  treasures. 
Just  that  Gluyas'  cartoons  would 
prove  that  the  8:15  still  runs  on  the 
"gas"  generated  in  the  smoker. 

Williams  was  born  in  San  Fran- 


cisco on  July  23,  1888.  His  childhood 
seems  to  have  followed  the  normal 
pattern,  except  that  his  favorite  sport 
was  drawing.  His  sister,  older  than 
he,  achieved  local  renown  by  becom- 
ing one  of  the  first  newspaper  women 
cartoonists  on  the  west  coast.  Her 
drawings,  under  the  euphonious  name 
of  Kate  Carezv,  were  widely  appreci- 
ated in  San  Francisco. 

When  the  Williams  family  decided 
to  take  a  trip  abroad,  in  the  course  of 
which  Gluyas  could  collect  some  edu- 
cation, they  drifted  east  on  the  first 
leg  of  the  journey. 

Typical  of  the  premise  that  Gluyas 
Williams  is  master  of  the  "double 
take,"  he  explains  diffidently  that  he 
came  east  by  way  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  before  there  was  a  canal.  The 
interviewer  laughs  heartily  at  this  ex- 
planation, but  when  he  pauses  to  stop 
to  think  it  over,  mental  termites  set  in. 
It  sounded  so  logical  at  the  time. 
Exactly  what  did  Gluyas  Williams 
mean?  Did  the  family  "mush"  down 
the  half -dug  canal  or  did  they  take  a 
sedate  train  across  the  stretch  of 
land  ?  The  questions  pyramid  like 
yeast  spores  while  you  wait.  Did 
Gluyas  walk  with  one  foot  on  the 
curb  and  the  other  in  the  freshly  dug 
sod  of  the  ditch?  Did  he.  .  .  . 

The  family  made  the  boat,  how- 
ever, and  settled  consecutively  in 
Dresden,  Germany,  and  Switzerland. 
Gluyas  picked  up  a  sizeable  education, 
even  while  he  kept  his  pencils  and 
pens  hot  with  cartoon  ideas.  When 
it  came  time  to  go  to  college,  the 
family  conveniently  moved  back  to 
the  United  States,  landing  in  Boston 
in  the  process. 

After  several  long  looks  around, 
it  was  decided,  probably  by  Gluyas, 
that  Harvard  was  the  place  to  take 
his  degree. 

Again  there  is  a  sag  in  the  mem- 
oirs. No  record  exists  of  his  campus 
days,  except  in  the  minds  of  his  class- 
mates and  friends.  These  are  not 
available  to  us  at  the  moment,  and 
questions  relative  to  the  four  years 
bring  no  bright  babble  of  recollection 
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from  the  tnan  himself.  Whether  he 
skirmished  with  the  much-skirmished 
Cambridge  Police  Department  or  not 
is  a  mystery,  not  to  mention  a  slight 
improbability.  As  for  painting  the 
town  "red,"  ask  the  boys  from  1911. 
Better  still,  take  a  look  through  Wil- 
liams' "Reunion"  cartoons.  He's  the 
man  in  the  second  row,  suffering 
acute  boredom  even  while  he  maps 
out  a  stinger  of  a  drawing  on  the 
subject. 

During  his  years  at  Harvard, 
Gluyas  drew  a  sizeable  group  of  car- 
toons for  the  Lampoon.  But  the 
drawings  which  he  sent  out  in  liberal 
numbers  to  the  national  magazines 
bounced  back  as  fast  as  the  editors 
received  them.  It  was  not  until  the 
year  he  was  graduated  that  he  man- 
aged to  make  a  sale.  The  old  Life 
magazine  bought  one  of  his  cartoons. 

As  Gluyas  recalls,  tlie  cartoon  was 
based  on  a  bad  pun.  There  wasn't  the 
faintest  touch  of  the  present-day  Wil- 
liams in  the  masterpiece,  unless  it 
showed  in  the  clarity  and  precision  of 
the  drawing. 

After  that  day  of  great  success,  he 
sold  nothing  more  until  1918,  a  lean 
stretch  in  any  occupational  ambition. 
The  old  Boston  Journal  showed  a 
slight  interest  in  an  "abortive  strip" 
idea  which  he  had  developed,  and  for 
a  very  short  time,  he  worked  on  that 
newspaper.  The  editors  and  Williams 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  in  the  matter 
of  humor  or  of  drawing,  however, 
and  Gluyas'  resignation  beat  the  edi- 
tor's boot  by  a  matter  of  a  few  days. 

There  was  an  editorial  job  open 
on  Youth's  Companion,  and  Gluyas 
settled  down  to  the  matter  of  earning 
a  weekly  salary  in  place  of  the  more 
exciting  work  of  creating  cartoons 
which  no  editor  would  buy. 

Between  the  years  of  1912-1920, 
Gluyas  held  the  post  of  editor  with 
Youth's  Companion.  Meanwhile,  in 
his  spare  time,  he  turned  out  a  con- 
sistent stream  of  cartoons.  It  was 
during  those  years,  in  1915  to  be 
exact,  that  he  married  and  "settled 
down."  Commuting  sedately  between 
home  and  the  office,  his  life  fell 
into  a  comfortable,  happy  pattern  ex- 
cept for  one  thing — his  ambition  to 
be  a  cartoonist. 

Mitchell,  on  the  old  Life,  may  have 
wearied  of  his  constant  contributor's 


persistence  in  sending  along  cartoons 
which  were  never  purchased.  He  may 
have  decided,  through  familiarity,  that 
Gluyas  was  funny.  At  any  rate,  he 
broke  the  seven-year  drought  by  buy- 
ing another  cartoon.  And  then,  he 
bought  another. 

By  1920,  Gluyas  Williams  was  sell- 
ing with  happy  regularity.  The  time 
had  come,  he  figured  to  become  a 
free-lance  cartoonist  on  a  full  time 
schedule. 

The  decision  to  give  up  his  job  was 
a  brave  one,  he  thinks  now.  He 
would  never  do  it  today.  But  he  did 
it  then.  And  if  you  added  a  few  more 
clumps  of  hair,  put  the  narrow-legged 
trousers  of  1920  on  his  spare  figure, 
you  would  have  the  same  Gluyas  do- 
ing the  same  thing — giving  up  a 
steady  job  for  a  dubious  future  as 
free-lance  cartoonist. 

The  gamble  has  turned  out  suc- 
cessfully. His  work  for  the  Bell 
newspaper  syndicate  keeps  him  at 
work  seven  days  a  week,  six  days  in 
the  small,  barely-appointed  office  high 
in  a  building  on  Boylston  street,  and 
Sundays  at  his  home  in  West  Newton. 
There  were  times  when  the  family 
exchequer  was  as  thin  as  a  1943 
sliced-ham-on-rye,  but  that  was  then, 
not  now. 

Gluyas  Williams'  working  habits 
are  as  carefully  regulated  as  those  of 
the  suburban  business  man.  He  gets 
to  work  early,  usually  by  eight-thirty. 
He  works  about  four  and  a  half  hours 
at  a  stretch,  this  being  the  length  of 
time  that  he  can  do  his  work  well. 
Sometimes,  his  series  ideas  take  him 
on  trips,  as  did  his  most  recent  series 
on  Washington,  D.C.  But  his  final 
drawing  and  work  are  done  in  his 
downtown  Boston  studio.  He  finds 
that  he  draws  best  in  familiar  sur- 
roundings. 

His  cartoons  are  outstanding,  not 
only  for  their  humor  but  for  their 
clear,  crisp  technique  which  has  not 
faltered  even  after  twenty-three 
years.  Looking  back  over  his  car- 
toons of  the  1920's,  it  seems  as  though 
he  is  now  drawing  better  than  ever. 

To  his  credit  are  the  illustrations 
in  Robert  Benchley's  books.  It  may 
not  seem  possible  to  BencliJey  fans, 
but  Gluyas'  cartoons  make  the  Bench- 
ley  wit  even  funnier.  Which  is  no 
mean  feat.    His  prosperous,  pear- 


shaped  men  and  well-upholstered 
women  are  just  right  for  Benchley's 
humor.  They're  the  ones  who  would 
find  sense  in  a  Benchley  Income  Tax 
talk. 

His  favorite  hobby  and  sport  com- 
bined is  Deer  Isle,  Maine.  Summers 
before  the  war,  he  and  his  family 
spent  pleasant  months  there,  sailing 
and  swimming.  And  it  is  his  plan  to 
retire  to  a  farm  in  Maine,  vvhen  the 
days  of  cartooning  are  over.  Mean- 
wliile,  there  are  deadlines  to  meet, 
ideas  to  sketch  out,  and  hard  work 
to  be  done.  His  son  is  in  the  Navy 
now,  and  his  daughter  works  in  Pratt 
&  ^^'hitney's  Hartford  plant.  The 
lazy  days  of  the  future  look  far  away. 

Trying  to  capture  Gluj-as  Williams' 
personality  in  words  is  something  like 
trying  to  trap  mosquitoes  with  a  but- 
terfly net.  It  doesn't  work.  He  is  re- 
ticent to  the  umptieth  degree.  One 
final  story  about  him  may  show  some- 
thing of  it,  however.  The  anecdote 
concerns  a  letter,  one  of  many  which 
he  receives  from  readers. 

This  particular  letter  took  him  to 
task  for  drawing  a  cartoon  in  which 
the  character  tossed  a  cigarette  into  a 
carefully  laid  fireplace.  In  the  car- 
toon, the  cigarette  started  a  blazing 
fire  on  a  sticky  autumn  afternoon. 
The  letter-writer  was  outraged.  He 
could  prove,  he  said,  that  it  was  a 
physical  impossibility  to  start  a  fire 
that  way,  to  burn  up  a  mattress  or  a 
sofa.  He  offered  a  nice  wager  on  the 
subject,  too. 

Williams  put  the  letter  aside  to 
answer.  But  overnight,  the  cleaning 
woman  got  super-zealous  and  took  it 
away  with  the  waste  paper.  The 
man's  name  and  address  were  lost 
without  a  trace. 

"I  was  sorry  to  lose  that  letter," 
Gluyas  says.  "I've  started  more  fires 
that  way  than  I  can  remember.  I 
think  I  could  have  proved  him  wrong. 
It  was  a  nice  bet,  too." 

Come  to  think  of  it,  it  was  a  nice 
bet.  No  wonder  Gluyas  regretted 
losing  the  address.  But  any  man 
whose  life  ambition  was  to  be  a  car- 
toonist, and  any  man  who  has  realized 
it  so  fully  doesn't  need  to  go  around 
proving  he  can  start  a  fire  with  a 
cigarette.  Leave  it  to  the  rest  of  us 
who  can't  draw. 

— Barbara  Pearson 
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BENSON  ETCHINGS  AT  LIBRARY 


In  keeping  with  his  intentions 
of  making  the  Albert  H.  Wiggin 
Collection  in  the  Boston  Public  Li- 
brary a  living  one,  Mr.  Wiggin  has 
recently  added  a  complete  set  of  Mr. 
Frank  \V.  Benson's  etchings  and  dry 
points,  which  have  been  chosen  for 
the  October  exhibition.  The  collec- 
tion was  formed  by  Mr.  Sherburne 
Prescott,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  ever 
assembled,  many  of  the  impressions 
being  selected  by  the  artist  himself. 
There  are  also  numerous  states  and 
unique  rarities  among  the  plates,  and 
working  drawnigs  of  greatest  educa- 
tional value  that  add  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  collection. 

The  knowledge,  patience,  and  per- 
severance exercised  in  bringing  these 
prints  together  is  evidenced  by  the 
high  quality  of  each  individual  im- 
pression. Perhaps  no  other  collection 
of  Mr.  Benson's  work  contains  more 
beauty  or  brilliance  of  impression, 
particularly  in  the  many  studies  of 
birds,  where  the  deep  blacks  mani- 
fest the  artist's  intimate  knowledge 
of  feathered  life  among  the  water  and 
game  fowl. 

The  prominent  place  held  by  Mr. 
Benson  in  the  graphic  arts  has  done 
much  in  securing  recognition  for 
America  in  the  realm  of  contempo- 
rary prints.  Now  that  their  inflated 
vogue  has  passed  and  the  few  artists 
of  true  worth  have  been  established, 
Mr.  Benson  ranks  as  one  whose  work 
is  assured  permanent  consideration. 

Frank  Weston  Benson,  known  to 
many  of  his  younger  contemporaries 
as  "Cher  Maitre,"  was  born  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  March  24,  1862.  After 
completing  his  studies  at  the  Salem 
High  School,  he  enrolled  in  the 
School  of  Drawing  and  Painting  of 
the  Boston  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
After  three  years  there  he  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  studied  at  the  Acade- 
mie  Julien  under  Boulanger  and  Le 
Febvre.  During  his  second  year 
abroad  he  established  a  studio  in  the 
rue  de  Seine,  dividing  his  time  be- 
tween study  and  creative  work.  Mr. 
Benson's  first  important  effort, 
painted  at  Concarneau,  Brittany,  dur- 
ing his  first  summer  in  France,  was 
exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy  in 


London  in  1885.  Returning  to  Amer- 
ica, he  settled  in  Salem,  painting  por- 
traits, and  teaching  in  the  Portland 
Society  of  Art.  From  1888  to  1912 
he  was  instructor  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum School  of  Drawing  and  Paint- 
ing, later  serving  as  visiting  instruc- 
tor. In  1888  he  married  Miss  Ellen 
Peerson,  the  subject  for  his  "Sum- 
mer." This  canvas  led  to  his  elec- 
tion to  the  Society  of  American  Ar- 
tists. From  then  on  Mr.  Benson's  rise 
to  prominence  was  steady  and  secure. 
In  the  plates  of  water-fowl  Mr. 


leg,  teal,  swan,  drake,  redhead,  pin- 
tail, or  bluebill.  All  are  put  in  their 
proper  settings,  each  an  enchanting 
bit  of  wild  nature,  executed  with  per- 
suasion and  truth.  There  are  many 
beautiful  examples  of  this  wild  life  set 
in  the  clearing  of  a  new  day,  where 
tlie  mists  still  hover  about  the  water's 
surface ;  others,  in  the  very  poetry 
of  a  fading  afternoon ;  then  there  are 
those  with  sunlight  over  the  shallows 
of  a  stream,  with  banks  of  reeds  and 
groups  of  trees.  One  finds  a  heron 
standing  alone  reflecting  its  shadow 
among  the  water-lilies,  and  then  again 
the  setting  is  in  wind  and  rain. 


Rippling  Under 


F.  W.  BEN£ON 


Benson  proved  that  he  had  something 
to  say  that  has  never  been  said  before, 
establishing  him  as  a  master-etcher. 
His  ducks  and  geese  are  ever  alert, 
whether  fluttering  up  from  their  rest- 
ing places,  swimming  in  squadron 
formation,  or  silhouetted  against  a 
beautifully  patterned  sky.  The  habits 
and  haunts  of  the  different  species 
are  set  down  with  authority,  whether 
mallard,  wood  duck,  widgeon,  yellow- 


To  sum  up,  Mr.  Benson's  work  re- 
flects a  sensitive  appreciation  of  the 
great  out-of-doors  by  an  artist  whose 
impulses  are  continually  conscious  of 
nature's  offerings.  There  have  been 
many  imitators,  but  none  has  had  the 
ability  to  interpret  his  mind,  or  that 
almost  spiritual  gift  which  reflects 
the  poetic  quality  of  his  artistry. 

— Arthur  W.  Heintzelman 
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•THE  WILDEST  SHOW  ON  EARTH" 


Every  now  and  then,  the  reams 
of  superlatives  used  to  describe  any- 
thing from  a  movie  star's  eyes  to  a 
new  face  powder  really  fit  the  subject 
on  which  they  are  used.  Gene  Autry's 
\^^orld  Championship  Rodeo,  now 
packing  the  Boston  Garden,  merits 
the  title  of  "the  wildest  show  on 
earth."  Those  Brahma  steers  aren't 
fooling  when  they  burst  out  of  the 
chutes ;  those  bucking  broncos  mean 
it  when  they  do  everything  but  hand- 
stands to  shake  ol¥  their  riders.  And 
the  cowpokes  themselves  aren't  risk- 
ing their  necks  nightly  to  amuse  an 
admiring  audience.  They're  in  it  for 
the  cash  prizes,  for  the  "long  green" 
that  pays  them  off  if  they  win  their 
events.  All  of  which  makes  for 
plenty  of  action. 

Until  November  14th,  the  rodeo 
makes  the  rafters  ring  at  the  Boston 
Garden.  It  is  the  kiyipping  conclu- 
sion of  the  rodeo's  season.  The  big 
money  is  made  here  in  Boston,  when 
the  point  scores  for  the  season  are  to- 
taled on  the  final  day.  This  means 
that  the  stakes  are  big,  the  show  its 
most  exciting  best. 

Relatively  few  people  know  much 
about  the  "gentle"  art  of  the  rodeo. 
Certainly  New  Englanders  who  watch 
the  bronco  snapping  the  neck  of  the 
cowboy  weren't  brought  up  on  a  diet 
of  wild  range  horses ;  nor,  for  that 
matter,  have  New  Englanders  cus- 
tomarily tossed  themselves  onto  the 
horns  of  a  mean  Brahma  steer. 
Granted  all  that,  the  way  this  rodeo 
came  into  being  should  be  of  some 
factual  interest. 

Three  years  ago,  Gene  Autry  made 
his  first  personal  appearance  with  a 
rodeo  here  in  Boston.  He  liked  the 
experience  so  well  that  he  wanted  a 
rodeo  of  his  own.  You  need  steers, 
mean  broncs,  top  cowhands,  and  more 
of  same  to  own  a  rodeo,  and  Autry 
scoured  the  West  for  the  best.  The 
result  was  known  as  the  Flying  A 
Ranch  Rodeo,  a  show  which  played 
Pittsburgh,  Philadelphia,  Chicago, 
Houston,  and  other  western  cities  but 
never  came  to  Boston. 

The  stock,  from  horses  to  steers, 
is  the  finest  available  anywhere.  The 
200  competing  cowboys  have  all  been 
winners   in   rodeos  throughout  the 


West.  In  short,  everything  that  goes 
to  make  a  top  show  has  been  gath- 
ered into  Gene  Autry's  World  Cham- 
pionship Rodeo. 

Interesting  sidelight  on  the  com- 
petition is  the  fact  that  our  own  Bos- 
ton Garden  has  a  Cowboy's  "Turtle" 
Association,  started  here  in  1937.  This 


organization  cares  for  injured  cow- 
boys and  sees  to  it  that  the  conditions 
under  which  they  work  are  up  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  Rodeo  Associa- 
tion of  America,  of  which  the  Gar- 
den is  also  a  member.  Since  the  cow- 
boys are  not  paid  a  cent  of  salary  and 
make  their  money  only  through  the 
prizes,  such  an  organization  is  impor- 
tant. 


Calf  roping  is  one  of  the  events  in  which  the  cowboys 
compete  for  cash  prizes 


Cecil  Bedford  on  an  outlaw  bucking  bronc 
takes  part  in  current  Rodeo 
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MAIL  FROM  HOME 


P  RIVATE  JIM  BREWSTER  set- 
tled himself  comfortably,  back  against 
the  gray  bark  of  an  olive  tree  some- 
where in  Italy,  pushed  his  hat  off  his 
forehead  and  began  to  absorb  his 
mail.  He  had  received  five  letters  in 
this  latest  batch ;  and  he  read  them 
steadily  one  after  another  without 
looking  up. 

Dear  Jim, 

This  is  a  hard  letter  for  me  to 
write,  but  I  know  your  appreciation 
of  the  difficulty  of  my  position  and 
your  kindness  will  make  you  forgive 
me  if  I  bungle  in  what  I  have  to  say. 

When  you  left  for  an  unknown 
destination,  you  were  engaged  to  my 
daughter  Ann.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be 
an  admirable  match,  and  Mary  and  I 
— the  children,  too — were  happy  over 
the  prospect  of  your  marriage  after 
the  war  is  won. 

However,  the  situation  has 
changed.  Ann  is  now  engaged  to 
X'ernon  Abbott,  whom  she  is  to  marry 
Saturday.  If  you  knew  him,  I  think 
you  would  like  him — under  other  cir- 
cumstances. 

This  news  will  be  a  hard  blow  to 
you,  but  I  could  not  think  of  any  way 
to  soften  it.  Ann  has  refused  to 
write  you  herself,  and  I  am  ashamed 
of  her  attitude.  The  fairest  thing  to 
do  is  to  let  you  know  the  truth.  I 
believe  she  is  really  very  much  upset 
about  breaking  her  compact  with  you 
and  lacks  the  courage  to  tell  you  so 
herself.  Do  not  be  too  hard  in  your 
thoughts  of  her.  She  is  inexperi- 
enced, and  the  world  is  a  difficult 
place  to  live  in  nowadays. 

I  hope  you  will  feel  that  we  are  all 
as  good  friends  and  as  much  interest- 
ed in  your  safety  as  ever. 

God  bless  you,  boy  ! 

Henry  S.  Webster 

Jim  dear. 

Remember  how  I  have  always 
loved  your  calling  me  mother  since 
you  first  became  engaged  to  Ann? 
You  will  always  seem  like  a  son  to 
me,  Jim.  Please  go  on  calling  me 
mother. 

Ann  is  going  to  be  married.  Jim, 
dear,  do  not  let  this  news  hurt  you 
so  much  that  you  lose  faith  in  women. 
She  made  an  honest  mistake  in  think- 


ing she  was  in  love  with  you.  We 

all  make  mistakes,  son.  You  will  find 

the  right  girl  some  day,  and  she  will 

make  you  happier  than  Ann  ever 

would  have  because  she  will  be  the 

right  one  for  you. 

I  only  wish  you  might  be  spared 

your  disappointment  now. 

Affectionately, 

,.  "Mother"  Webster 

Jim — 

It's  a  damn  shame  this  had  to  hap- 
pen to  you.  I  don't  know  why  you 
had  to  fall  for  my  screwball  sister ; 
but  if  nobody  else  is  going  to  wise 
you  up,  I  am. 

This  week  she's  taking  the  fatal 
step  with  a  guy  named  Vernon  Ab- 
bott. A  good  guy.  But  she'll  be 
changing  her  mind  on  him  one  of 
these  days  if  she  runs  true  to  form.  I 
just  can't  see  waiting  till  a  fellow 
gets  out  of  the  country. 

Well,  I'll  be  joining  you  soon.  I'm 
eighteen  next  month.  I'll  let  you  know 
when  to  expect  me. 

How's  the  spaghetti  over  there? 

Give  'em  hell,  Jim ! 

Bill 

Dear  Jim, 

This  letter  has  got  to  be  a  secret 
between  you  and  me  because  Ann 
would  be  boiling  if  she  knew  I  was 
writing  it. 

But  I  have  to  write  you  because  I 
have  to  apologize  for  her  even  if  she 
is  my  own  sister.  She  is  going  to 
marry  a  man  who  is  not  a  soldier  at 


all,  and  I  think  she  owed  it  to  a  per- 
son who  is  defending  the  country  to 
at  least  wait  till  he  got  home  before 
changing  her  mind.  You  will  prob- 
ably feel  very  low  to  have  your  love 
affair  turn  out  this  way,  and  I  am 
very  sorry  it  happened. 

It  would  have  been  nice  to  have  a 
soldier  in  the  family.  Of  course,  we 
will  have  Bill  soon,  but  that  is  not 
the  same  as  having  one  now.  Almost 
all  the  girls  in  my  class  have  some- 
body in  the  Army,  Navy  or  Marines. 

Xever  mind,  Jim.  I  will  always 
feel  as  if  you  were  in  the  family  any- 
way ;  and  after  all,  some  people  who 
do  have  people  in  their  family  don't 
feel  as  if  they  really  belonged  in  it, 
but  I  really  feel  you  belong  in  ours. 

I  hope  you  are  having  a  wonderful 
time  and  that  nothing  happens  to  you. 
.■\lmost  your  sister-in-law. 

Bett\< 

Jim, 

The  last  time  we  saw  each  other 
you  said  you  would  be  glad  to  do  me 
a  favor  any  time  you  could.  Well, 
you  can.  My  family  is  about  to  break 
out  into  a  rash  of  correspondence  to 
you ;  and  so  I  am  recalling  your 
promise. 

I  do  not  want  you  tp  let  anybody 
know  ez'er  that  after  you  met  that 
gir]  when  you  were  South  at  manoeu- 
vers  last  summer,  you  jilted  me  for 
her.  (That's  what  you  did  no  matter 
hov.-  nicely  you  tried  to  do  it.) 
Best  of  luck, 

Ann 

—  CONSTANXE  R.  DOWD 


"Ah!  heh,  heh,  heh, — here's  a  guy  with  six  kids." 
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EMERSON  COLLEGE 


A  LITTLE  FEARFULLY,  I 
walked  by  Emerson  College's  brown- 
stone  fagade  and  stepped  into  a  bril- 
liant old  ivory  and  crimson  hallway, 
alive  with  students  hurrying  to  and 
from  classes,  rehearsals,  and  radio 
broadcasts.  But  I  felt  better  the  min- 
ute I  saw  them.  On  first  glance,  at 
least,  they  didn't  appear  to  be  the 
"arty,"  sophisticated,  soignee  types 
one  usually  associates  with  a  school 
of  speech  and  drama. 

On  the  contrary,  Emerson  girls, 
with  their  sweaters,  skirts,  suits  and 
ancient  sport  shoes  look  like  most 
college  students.  Emerson  actually  is 
a  Liberal  Arts  College,  with  classes 
in  literature,  the  humanities,  sciences, 
and  history,  and  many  students  are 
graduated  with  an  A.B.  Degree,  with- 
out ever  having  touched,  except  su- 
perficially, much  of  the  speech  and 
drama  work. 

It  is,  however,  the  latter  field  in 
which  Emerson  is  well  and  nation- 
ally known,  and  it  is  in  this  work — 
theater,  radio,  acting,  announcing 
and  directing — ^that  most  students  are 
interested,  professionally  and  voca- 
tionally. In  talking  to  various  groups 
of  students,  articulate  in  their  enthusi- 
asm to  describe  their  and  the  college's 
work,  they  stressed  this  fact,  and 
pointed  out  the  value  of  the  type  of 
training  they  are  undergoing: 

"It  always  makes  me  so  MAD," 
one  girl  said,  "when  people  think 
we're  just  wasting  our  time  here,  be- 
ing in  plays,  in  these  time?.  But 
we're  learning  to  earn  a  living  in  our 
own  fields,  like  anyone  else,  and  we 
take  our  work  as  seriously  as  other 
students  do  who  have — well,  more 
conventional  ambitions  !"  She  pointed 
out,  too,  how  three  of  last  year's 
graduates  are  radio  successes,  have 
programs  of  their  own,  and  even  had 
jobs  on  the  air  before  they  were 
graduated  last  June. 

"What  many  do  not  realize,"  a 
sober  faced  student  told  me,  "is  that 
our  work  in  drama,  theater  and  radio 
has  many  important,  even  serious 
ramifications.  It  doesn't  include  look- 
ing and  acting  bohemian !"  Some  of 
the  graduates  do  administrative  work 
in  radio  stations,  and  we  have  one 
girl  now-  in  New  York  who  is  a  script 


reader  and  editor.  Others,  who  don't 
care  for  the  creative  side  of  the  work, 
do  speech  correction  work  with  un- 
derprivileged children.  Our  type  of 
work  has  to  be  commercialized  and 
adapted  to  modern  life  and  living. 
We  know  that  it  is  very  practical." 

Emerson  was  founded  in  1883,  and 
progressed  through  the  years  with 
many  a  famous  orator,  actor  or  critic 
as  its  President.  Now,  with  veteran 


essential.  Students  cannot  learn  act- 
ing out  of  books.  Here  we  give  as 
many  plays  as  we  can  possibly  crowd 
in  to  provide  the  apprentices  with 
actual  professional-type  experience. 
They  learn  acting  by  acting." 

The  record  bears  Mrs.  Kay  out. 
Since  the  Workshop  was  constructed 
from  former  stalls  three  years  ago, 
over  fifty  full-length  plays  have  been 
presented  publicly  and  hundreds  of 
one-act  and  other  programs  have 
been  produced. 


Emerson's  Stagecraft  Studio 


educator  Harry  Seymour  Ross  as  its 
head,  it  operates  three  college  build- 
ings at  the  corner  of  Beacon  and 
Berkeley  streets.  These  buildings  in- 
clude a  suite  of  radio  classrooms  and 
studio  (in  the  administration  build- 
ing), the  Professional  Arts  Building 
at  128  Beacon  street,  and  a  small,  in- 
timate, but  thoroughly  adequate  little 
theater  which  was  originally  a  stable 
belonging  to  the  Coolidge  family.  It 
is  now  completely  remodeled  and  re- 
decorated into  a  Drama  Workshop, 
with  stage,  lighting  equipment  and  all 
facilities  for  the  presentation  of  plays 
under  the  direction  of  Gertrude  Bin- 
ley  Kay,  a  former  professional  who 
appeared  in  many  Frohman  successes. 
Incidentally,  Mrs.  Kay  started  her 
career  at  Boston's  Castle  Square 
Stock  Company. 

"Whether  one  is  preparing  for  ra- 
dio, stage  or  motion  picture  appear- 
ances," she  told  me,  "public  work 
before  different  types  of  audiences  is 


A  summer  theater  was  added  in 
1940,  and  each  summer  three  or  more 
plays  have  been  done  under  summer 
stock  conditions,  with  a  resident  di- 
rector, stage  manager  and  scene  de- 
signer. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mrs.  Kay 
was  so  encouraged  by  the  success 
of  this  idea  that  she  has  added  another 
course  this  year  which  will  include 
activities  of  a  special  group  who  will 
produce  at  least  five  regular  Broad- 
way successes  during  the  coming  sea- 
son. The  first.  Old  Acquaintance  is 
planned  for  this  month.  The  Senior 
Theater  group  plans  on  Shakespeare's 
The  Tempest  in  December,  and  the 
Junior  Laboratory  Theater  classes 
have  started  rehearsals  for  Percy 
MacKaye's  Turandot,  an  unusual 
Oriental  extravaganza  to  be  produced 
with  new  costumes,  and  stylized  scen- 
ery designed  by  Robert  J.  Wade,  the 
college's  stage  designer. 

Because  Emerson  is  a  very  personal 
place,  I  thought  it  wise  to  talk  to 
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some  of  the  individual  students  in 
order  to  get  a  complete  picture  of  the 
many  activities.  The  first  on  the  in- 
terview list  was  Phyllis  Winters,  a 
Junior,  who  was  working  over  a 
transcription  with  Arthur  F.  Edes, 
radio  director,  in  the  radio  studio. 
Seems  the  voices  were  swell  on  the 
disc,  but  the  horses'  hooves  were  a  bit 
on  the  corny  side.  There  was  nothing 
to  do  but  make  the  record  over  again, 
and  I  watched  Miss  Winters  suffer  as 
a  Russian  peasant  mother  awaiting 
news  of  her  son's  death.  This  time 
one  of  the  men  students  pounded  on 
his  chest  to  simulate  the  sound  of 
a  horse  galloping,  and  everything 
came  through  well.  The  record  was 
packed  away  for  grading  and  future 
reference. 

"What  we  were  doing,"  Miss  Win- 
ters told  me,  "was  a  radio  dramatiza- 
tion, and  was  largely  an  exercise  in 
split-second  timing.  The  story  part 
had  to  be  fitted  in  between  a  commer- 
cial and  a  news  announcement.  Then, 
we  had  to  experiment  with  sound 
effects. 

I  asked  her  about  her  own  work. 

"I've  been  interested  in  acting  ever 
since  Flora  Robson  saw  me  in  a  sum- 
mer stock  company,  and  encouraged 
me  a  little,"  she  answered.  "I  came 
to  Emerson  to  learn  technics,  to  de- 
velop my  voice.  In  Boston,  there  is 
always  opportunity  to  do  real  theater 
and  radio  work  along  with  my  school 
activities.  When  'The  Naked  Genius' 
was  in  town  for  two  weeks  I  played 
with  the  company  as  an  extra.  I  had 
a  chance  to  work  under  George  S. 
Kaufman,  the  director.  Saturdays,  I 
am  on  an  Army  Special  Service  dram- 
atization over  Station  WHDH." 

"The  Emerson  ideal,"  President 
Ross  told  me,  "is  to  produce  students 
with  a  wholly  developed  personality, 
free  from  affectations  of  speech  and 
manner,  and  to  encourage  in  these 
students  creative  abilities.  W  e  virge 
our  students  to  act,  to  announce,  to 
write,  to  design  scenery ;  in  brief,  to 
create  to  the  e.xtent  of  their  abilities. 
Our  instructors  are  men  and  women 
who  have  done  these  things  profes- 
sionally. They  are  not  'school-teach- 
ers.' It  is  a  high  ideal,  and  I  am  glad 
to  say  that  we  are  often  successful." 

During  Mr.  Ross'  incumbency,  as 
former  Dean  and  now  President,  the 


college,  through  legislative  acts,  has 
been  permitted  to  grant  the  follow- 
ing degrees — B.L.I.,  A.B.,  and  M.A. 
The  Liberal  Arts  work  has  been 
added  to  the  curriculum,  and  many 
changes  made  with  an  eye  towards 
the  future.  As  the  years  have  passed, 
President  Ross  explained,  the  anti- 
quated oratorical  methods  once  so 
popular  in  expression  schools  have 
been  replaced  with  modern  vocational 
courses  in  commercial  work. 

"Our  graduates,"  he  pointed  out, 
■'can  take  their  places  with  any  in  the 
speech  fields.  Alfred  Lunt  is  an  Emer- 


ing  from  a  make-up  class  in  the  es- 
sentials of  wig  and  beard  making, 
into  costume  design  class  where 
costumes  are  made  and  re-made. 

Before  I  left,  I  was  taken  on  a 
personally  conducted  tour  of  the 
Drama  Workshop  theater  by  two 
eager  students  who  explained  all  over 
again  about  the  playhouse's  hvimble 
beginnings.  The  interior  proved  to 
be  a  pleasantly  warm,  rather  long 
room,  with  rough-beamed  ceiling  and 
yellowed  plaster  walls  complete  with 
Elizabethan  and  Tudor  architectural 
details.    The  stage  was  small,  but 


Scene  from  "  The  Tuv  Orphans",  recent  Emerson  play 


son  alumnus,  as  is  the  very  fine  radio 
and  stage  actor,  Conrad  Nagel.  So 
was  the  late  Helen  Westley,  Theatre 
Guild  actress.  We  number  many  cre- 
ative writers  who  have  had  Emerson 
connections  as  former  students  or  in- 
structors such  as  Elbert  Hubbard  and 
Colin  Campbell  Clements,  the  author 
of  Helen  Hayes'  play  Harriet ;  Albert 
Lovejoy,  who  took  Professor  Baker's 
place  at  the  Harvard  47  Workshop, 
and  Frederick  Koch,  the  great  edu- 
cator and  drama  director  who.  at  Cha- 
pel Hill,  has  made  such  great  strides 
in  communal  playwrighting." 

One  of  Emerson's  newest  trustees 
is  Lowell  Thomas,  radio  and  movie- 
news-reel  commentator,  who  was  a 
recent  Commencement  Week  speaker. 
It  was  largely  through  his  aid  that 
the  college's  new  radio  studio  was 
made  possible. 

The  chief  interest  for  me,  however, 
at  Emerson  was  the  students,  rush- 


well  equipped,  and  around  the  Work- 
shop walls  was  an  exhibit  of  stage 
designs  by  Bob  Wade,  resident  de- 
signer, who  is  also  the  technical  di- 
rector at  Wellesley  College. 

Incidentally,  the  way  in  which  the 
general  public  is  admitted  to  these 
plays  is  unusual,  to  say  the  least. 
When  you  want  to  see  a  play,  you 
write  in  for  tickets.  Then,  if  you  en- 
joy the  play,  you  show  your  approval 
by  dropping  a  contribution  into  the 
box  at  the  door.  This  money  goes 
into  a  fund  for  future  presentations. 
It  has  been  through  this  fund  that 
Emerson  has  been  able  to  present  at 
least  one  Shakespeare  play  a  year 
for  Greater  Boston  High  School  stu- 
dents. Several  years  ago,  over  2.000 
school  children  saw  an  Emerson 
Hamlet,  and  nearly  as  many  last  year 
saw  TJic  Merchant  of  Venice. 

— N.\NCY  Lodge 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 


Presenting  the  outstanding 

woman  for  November,  Mary  Lincoln 
Orr.  Designing  wisps  of  fine  lace 
and  linen  for  the  discriminating  car- 
riage trade  of  the  1920's  is  a  far  cry 
from  working  to  the  ear-splitting 
roar  of  blow  torches  and  the  contin- 
ual blare  of  the  riveters'  hammers  at 
the  Boston  Navy  Yard.  But  this  has 
been  the  broad  jump  which  Mrs.  Orr 
has  made  in  twenty  years.  Now  as 
Editor  of  the  Women's  Page  of  the 
Boston  Navy  Yard  News,  she  finds 
that  her  admiration  for  frankness 
and  sincerity,  attributes  above  all 
others  with  which  she  measures  the 
worth  of  a  man,  are  much  in  evi- 
dence among  the  several  thousand 
women  who  have  become  war  work- 
ers in  one  of  the  busiest  and  most  pro- 
ductive shipyards  in  the  country. 

She  spoke  wth  respect  and  awe 
when  she  said  to  me :  "If  you  could 
only  see  our  women  at  work  and 
know  the  unbelievable  jobs  they  are 
doing,  you  would  be  proud,  in  re- 
flected glory,  that  you  are  a  woman, 
too."  At  the  Boston  Navy  Yard, 
women  have  taken  over  the  jobs  of 
riveting,  welding,  painting,  pipe  fit- 
ting and  pipe  making  and  are  expert 
workers  in  all  departments  where 
precision  and  detailed  accuracy  is 
needed.  Mrs.  Orr  spoke  of  a  woman 
"snapper"  and  when  I  looked  be- 
wildered, explained  that  the  term 
meant  "Boss"  ...  of  a  woman  who 
had  made  five  jumps  in  rating  in  the 
past  ten  months  ...  of  a  woman 
who  had  been  a  former  actress,  trav- 
elling for  many  years  with  William 
Hodge  ...  of  a  woman  who  is  a 
jjrofessional  dancer,  part  Spanish  and 
part  Moorish,  who  has  only  recently 
graced  the  polished  floor  of  many  a 
Boston  Night  Club  and  Hotel,  as 
just  a  few  among  thousands  of  tal- 
ented, capable  women  now  behind 
this  country's  war  effort.  In  truth, 
she  is  sure  that  any  woman,  regard- 
less of  age,  size  or  training  can  take 
her  place  in  war  industry  and  call  no 
Cjuarter  from  any  man. 

Reluctantly  we  left  this  subject  so 
much  a  part  of  Mrs.  Orr's  thinking 
today  to  return  to  her  own  life,  and 
her  interests.  I  discovered  that  al- 
though she  had  been  born  in  Connec- 


ticut, her  parents  had  at  all  other 
times  lived  in  Chelsea,  Massachus- 
setts,  where  she  was  educated  in  the 
public  schols  of  that  town.  Showing 
considerable  talent  in  creative  paint- 
ing early  in  life,  she  graduated  from 
the  Massachusetts  School  of  Art  and 
spent  one  year  abroad  to  further  per- 
fect herself.  Her  paintings  have  been 
shown  in  our  most  notable  galleries 
...  the  Boston  Art  Museum  and  the 
New  York  Water  Color  Club,  as 
striking  examples,  denote  her  skill 
with  the  brush.  At  Doll  and  Rich- 
ards, Boston,  in  the  past  ten  years, 
she  has  had  six  one-man  shows  of 
her  flower  paintings.  One  show  at 
Doll  and  Richards  might  be  wangled 
by  any  painter  but  six  shows  indi- 
cate her  success  among  those  who 
know.  In  her  single  room  on  Walnut 
Street  in  the  city,  where  she  has  gath- 
ered together  many  beloved  books 
and  art  treasures,  thus  endowing  it 
with  distinction,  I  sat  in  front  of  a 
life  size  painting  of  Pallida,  the  laven- 
der Iris  and  her  robust  mate.  Purple 
King,  as  real  and  lovely  as  if  they 
nodded  to  me  in  my  own  garden. 

Painting  is  not  the  only  successful 
production  of  her  creative  ability,  for 
she  writes  equally  well  and  stories  of 
South  America,  which  she  has  vis- 
ited eight  times,  have  appeared  in 
such  magazines  as  TJie  Pan-Ameri- 
can and  The  Women  with  two  stories 
just  last  year  in  The  American.  She 
feels  that  this  country  and  its  women 
will  be  of  great  importance  in  our 
future  living  and  in  post  war  plan- 
ning and  so  has  added  lecturing  on 


South  America  to  an  already  busy 
life. 

Her  first  money  making  job  after 
marriage  started  in  a  small  way  when 
she  submitted  designs  for  making 
handkerchiefs  to  the  Modern  Pris- 
cilla  magazine  and  then  when  the  idea 
became  immediately  successful,  to  a 
chosen  few  stores  in  New  York  and 
Boston.  The  demand  for  these  deli- 
cate squares  of  lace  and  linen  grew 
and  grew,  as  from  a  little  acorn  to  a 
mighty  oak,  until  Mrs.  Orr  was  the 
employer  of  eighteen  women  who 
worked  at  home  under  her  direction. 
The  tact  that  after  the  last  war,  there 
were  few  imports  of  this  sort,  may 
have  increased  the  market  but  her 
talent  to  create  the  beautiful  in  what- 
ever she  undertook,  played,  it  goes 
without  saying,  no  small  part  in  the 
success  of  this  idea. 

The  New  England  Woman's  Press 
Association  and  the  Woodbourne 
Women's  Club  of  Forest  Hills  can 
boast  of  her  as  once  their  leader  and 
she  said  to  me  as  we  talked:  "It  was 
my  work  in  Women's  Clubs  that 
gave  me  confidence  and  self  assur- 
ance, and  made  me  feel  that,  in  some 
small  way,  I  could  give  pleasure  and 
help  to  other  women." 

Now  for  forty  hours  each  week, 
she  works  among  women  who  have 
chosen  to  expend  their  energy  in  im- 
portant war  work,  giving  of  her  abil- 
ity that  they  may  have  a  richer  liv- 
ing. She  knows  that  this  is  a  woman's 
war  too,  and  that  women  must  and 
will  fight  the  battle  of  the  home  front 
with  intelligence,  with  high  spirit, 
and  with  vision. 

—  Dorothy  Kraus. 


Pvt.  ALE.X  DA^AATO 
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BOSTON  FROM  1630  TO  1872 


One  of  the  most  comprehensive 
and  interesting  exhibitions  of  Boston 
and  its  early  history  opened  on  Octo- 
ber 27  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  exhibition  is  considered  by  many 
to  be  the  most  important  ever  held. 
It  represents  Boston,  its  life  and  its 
people  from  the  founding  to  the 
Great  Fire  and  the  new  metropolis. 

Notable  about  the  exhibition  is  the 
fact  which  George  Harold  Edgell, 
Director,  has  pointed  out.  All  the 
material  is  original  and  has  been 
grouped  to  show  more  than  the  an- 
tiquarian and  historical  aspects  of 
Boston.  It  is  a  coherent  presentation 
of  the  movements  and  the  men  who 
shaped  the  course  of  history.  From 
this  angle  alone,  the  exhibition  as- 
sumes tremendous  importance  for 
everyone. 

So  large  is  the  exhibit  that  it  ex- 
tends beyond  the  entire  special  ex- 
hibition galleries  into  additional 
space.  Many  of  the  objects  from  pri- 
vate collections,  too,  have  never  be- 
fore been  on  public  exhibition. 

One  of  the  unusual  objects  is,  of 
course,  the  famous  portrait  of  John 
Quincy  Adams  by  G.  P.  A.  Healy. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  per- 
sonally authorized  the  loan  of  this 
portrait  from  the  White  House.  And 
from  the  other  hundreds  of  priceless 
pieces  lent  by  museums,  historical  so- 
cieties and  private  collectors,  the  pan- 
orama of  Boston  unfolds  in  a  manner 
which  is  unique  in  its  interest. 

As  it  has  been  stated,  the  exhibi- 
tion presents  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
formative  years  of  a  city  whose  influ- 
ence has  extended  across  a  continent ; 
whose  ships  bridged  far  oceans ; 
where  education  set  a  pattern  for  a  na- 
tion. Within  the  exhibition  are  to 
be  found  objects  that  give  life 
and  reality  to  these  facts  as  they  have 
never  before  been  made  real  or  visual. 

There  are  contemporary  portraits 
by  such  artists  as  Copley,  Stuart  and 
Smibert.  There  are  engravings  of 
historical  scenes.  Some  of  the  earliest 
known  maps  are  shown,  together  with 
silver,  pewter,  ship  models,  pottery 
and  porcelains  and  priceless  needle- 
work. From  Boston  Museum's  own 
rich  collection  of  early  furniture  by 


famous  Boston  makers  are  fine  ex- 
amples of  the  cabinet-maker's  genius  ; 
there  are  superb  pieces  assembled 
from  lenders,  too. 

In  the  grouping  of  the  exhibition 
an  especially  noteworthy  result  has 
been  achieved.  The  development  of 
tlie  city  from  the  early  settlement 
through  the  growth  of  the  Colony,  its 
life  as  a  Royal  Province,  the  War  for 
Independence,  the  Federal  Period,  the 
era  of  the  great  clipper  ship  trade,  to 
Boston's  Golden  Age  of  literature 
and  scholarship  and  the  War  to  Pre- 
serve the  Union  are  clearly  illus- 
trated. 

Another  of  the  many  unusual  ex- 
hibits is  the  history  of  the  theatre  in 
a  Puritan  town.  In  itself,  this  group- 
ing is  outstanding.  But  with  such  ad- 
ditional subjects  as  the  first  free  li- 
braries and  early  musical  organiza- 
tions, the  progress  of  medicine 
through  such  reforms  as  vaccination 
and  the  use  of  ether,  some  of  the 
thrilling  scope  of  the  exhibition  be- 
comes appareni. 

The  changing  aspects  of  religious 
thought,  from  Puritanism  to  Unitari- 
anism,  the  influx  of  Roman  Catholi- 
cism with  the  Irish  immigration. 
Transcendentalism  and  Christian  Sci- 
ence are  also  set  forth  within  the  ex- 
hibition. 


Qimaxing  the  showing  is  the 
grouping  which  visualizes  the  changes 
brought  by  the  flood  of  immigration 
from  Ireland  in  the  1840s  and  by  the 
Great  Fire  of  1872,  culminating  in 
Boston's  leadership  in  education  with 
the  emergence  of  Harvard  as  a  world 
institution. 

Of  particular  value  to  Boston's 
educators  is  an  exhibition  of  this  com- 
prehensive type.  Better  than  a  dozen 
informative  books,  better  than  de- 
scriptions are  these  excellent  group- 
ings and  priceless  objects.  Before  the 
onlooker's  eyes,  242  years  of  the  past 
are  brought  to  life,  to  actuality.  More 
than  that,  although  the  groupings  are 
complete  visualizations  in  themselves, 
the  whole  perfectly  blends  the  indi- 
vidual parts  into  a  proud  picture. 

Although  the  individual  objects  are 
treasures  in  themselves,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  single  out  any  one  for 
discussion.  Nor  will  one  visit  permit 
the  onlooker  to  absorb  the  full  scope 
of  the  exhibition.  For  this  reason,  the 
Museum  can  look  forward  to  not  one 
but  two  or  even  three  visits  from  in- 
terested individuals.  It  is  a  wise  move 
on  the  part  of  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts  to  continue  the  exhibition  from 
October  27  to  December  5.  This  will 
give  everyone  a  generous  portion  of 
time  in  which  to  see  this  thoroughly 
important  exhibition.  It  is,  of  course, 
on  view  free  to  the  public. 


Frgm  the  exhibiiion:  Model  of  U.  S.  Frigate  "Constittiiion  " 
made  by  Lt.  Col.  W.  F.  Spicer 
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SOCIAL  REVIEW  AND  PREVIEW 


T  HE  DULL  hiatus  which  usually 
intervenes  between  the  closing  of  the 
summer  social  season  and  the  open- 
ing of  fall  activities  was  livened  this 
year  by  the  arrival  in  Boston  of  Their 
Graces,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Windsor,  here,  as  everyone  knows  by 
now,  to  make  a  hospital  visit  to  their 
"Aunt  Bessie"  (Mrs.  D.  Buchanan 
Merryman). 

When  they  left  the  Ritz-Carlton, 
along  with  their  entourage  and  31 
pieces  of  luggage,  Boston  settled 
down  to  the  closing  of  summer  estates 
and  the  dusting  of  winter  residences. 
Dried  leaves  swirled  into  mounds  on 
the  Common  and  Public  Gardens,  and 
the  annual  winter  events  patronized 
by  the  social  set,  got  under  way. 

The  winter  season  was  ushered  in 
with  the  opening  on  Oct.  8  of  the 
sixty-third  season  of  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony concerts,  always  an  important 
occasion  and  one  which  this  year 
marked  the  beginning  of  Dr.  Serge 
Koussevitzky's  20th  year  as  conduc- 
tor. The  same  date  marked  the  open- 
ing for  another  season  of  the  popular 
Symphony  Luncheons  held  Friday 
noons  in  the  Oval  Room  of  The  Cop- 
ley-Plaza, with  Boris  Goldovsky  fea- 
tured in  discussions  of  the  day's  Sym- 
phony program,  with  piano  illustra- 
tions. 

Aaron  Richmond's  Celebrity  Series 
was  inaugurated  by  Cornelia  Otis 
Skinner,  who  gave  three  delightful 
programs  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Oct.  16 
and  17 — the  only  Boston  appearance 
to  be  made  by  Miss  Skinner  this  win- 
ter. Second  in  this  same  series  was 
the  Kreisler  concert  at  Symphony 
Hall  on  the  afternoon  of  Oct.  24 ; 
and  on  Sunday  afternoon,  Oct.  31, 
Jan  Smeterlin,  the  eminent  Polish 
pianist,  gave  a  distinguished  recital  in 
Jordan  Hall  in  a  supplementary  series 
sponsored  by  Mr.  Richmond. 

The  Junior  League  of  Boston  held 
its  annual  opening  mass  meeting  on 
the  afternoon  of  Oct.  19,  at  which 
Mrs.  Horace  Smith  gave  an  illumin- 
ating talk  on  China,  and  tea  followed. 
On  the  26th  of  last  month,  the  League 
also  sponsored  its  second  group  dona- 
tion to  the  Boston  Blood  Donor's 
Center. 

Harriet  Eunice  Avery  opened  her 


winter  series  of  18  Friday  morning 
Interpretations  of  World  Affairs,  on 
Oct.  22,  in  the  ballroom  of  the 
Copley- Plaza ;  and,  as  heretofore, 
these  eagerly  anticipated  lectures  are 
given  for  the  benefit  of  the  Children's 
Hospital.  The  series  of  24  weekly 
lectures  on  world  affairs  given  by 
Mrs.  Frank  Mansfield  Taylor  at  the 
University  Club,  started  on  Monday, 
Oct.  18,  with  coffee  or  bouillon  served 
during  the  half  hour  preceding  the  lec- 
tures, which  are  open  to  the  public. 

On  Oct.  26,  Chauncey  Depew 
Steele,  enterprising  manager  of  the 
Copley-Plaza,  initiated  a  new  noon- 
time series  in  the  hotel's  Oval  Room, 
featuring  a  succession  of  Book  Re- 
view Luncheons  by  Alice  Dixon 
Bond,  literary  editor  of  the  Boston 
Herald  and  Traveler.  At  the  first 
luncheon,  Mrs.  Bond  presented  Eli- 
nor Graham,  author  of  Our  Way 
Doxvn  East,  as  her  guest  speaker. 

The  11th  season  of  Mrs.  William 
Dana  Orcutt's  Mornings  of  Diver- 
sion, which  for  years  were  delightful 
Wednesday  morning  pastimes  held  at 
the  Hotel  Somerset  and  last  season 
moved  to  New  England  Mutual  Hall, 
was  inaugurated  there  this  season 
with  lovely  Lillian  Gish  the  guest 
artist  on  the  opening  program,  Wed- 


nesday, Oct.  27.  Coffee  is  once  again 
served  prior  to  the  morning  program, 
and  the  attractive  hall  was  well  filled 
with  subscribers  who  accorded  a  ma- 
jor ovation  to  Lillian  Gish,  the  stage 
and  screen's  most  broken  blossom,  in 
whose  behalf  her  sister,  Dorothy,  once 
threatened  to  organize  a  "Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Lillian 
Gish."  Emily  Kimbrough,  co-author 
with  Cornelia  Otis  Skinner  of  "Our 
Hearts  Were  Young  and  Gay"  and 
just  back  from  Hollywood  where  she 
and  Miss  Skinner  assisted  in  the  film- 
ing of  that  uproarious  book,  will  be 
the  guest  speaker  at  the  second  Morn- 
ing of  Diversion,  on  Nov.  17. 

Three  of  the  six  subscription  offer- 
ings in  the  Theatre  Guild  and  Ameri- 
can Theatre  Society's  series  of  plays 
have  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession,  and  all  three  have  upheld 
the  fine  tradition  of  quality  and  inter- 
est provided  seasonally  by  their  spon- 
sors. The  first  was  "Othello,"  star- 
ring Paul  Robeson  and  produced  by 
Margaret  Webster,  who  also  appeared 
in  the  cast,  on  Sept.  20.  Uncle  Henry, 
the  blood  chilling  murder  drama  star- 
ring Eva  Le  Gallienne  and  Joseph 
Schildkraut,  was  the  second  subscrip- 
tion offering,  opening  on  Sept.  27 ; 
and  the  third,  on  Oct.  11,  was  Sidney 
Kingsley's  The  Patriots,  starring 
Walter  Hampden. 

• 
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THE  LABEL 
THAT'S  LEGEND 
FOR 


BOYLSTON 
at  ARLINGTON  ST. 
BOSTON 

Subway  to  the  door 

OPEN  WEDNESDAY  NIGHT  TILL  9 


The  Exquisite  Eleg 
of  a 

Jewel  Custom  Made 
for  Vou 

Repairs,  Reslringing  and 
Watch  Repairing 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.  .  .  KEN.  7262 

A  Shop  Single  In  Excellence 


The  Boston  Morning  Musicales, 
one  of  the  Hub's  major  privileges, 
will  open  on  Wednesday  morning, 
Nov.  10,  in  the  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Statler,  with  Marian  Anderson  as 
guest  artist  on  the  first  program.  On 
Dec.  1,  duo-pianists  Luboshutz  and 
NemenoflF  (in  private  life  husband 
and  wife)  will  share  the  Musicale's 
program.  Coffee  is  again  being  served 
prior  to  each  Wednesday  Morning 
Musicale,  and  the  series  will,  as  usual, 
be  given  for  the  benefit  of  The  Bos- 
ton School  of  Occupational  Therapy. 
A  major  change,  however,  has  taken 
place  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  suc- 
cessful series  of  Four  Mornings  of  the 
Theatre,  which  for  seven  years  were 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Wom- 
en's Civic  Federation  and  aided  a 
needful  civic  project — ^the  supplying 
of  milk  to  Boston's  underprivileged 
school  children.  Until  last  season,  the 
inimitable  John  Mason  Brown,  au- 
thor and  dramatic  critic,  gave  the 
four  yearly  lectures ;  but  Mr.  Brown 
joined  the  Navy,  and  the  series  last 
year  featured  four  individual  lecturers. 
That  policy  will  be  followed  this  sea- 
son, and  since  the  Women's  Civic 
Federation  has  become  a  war  casualty, 
the  series  will  be  given  for  the  bene- 
fit, not  of  a  local  charity,  but  for  the 
Linen  and  Cotton  Division  of  the 
British  War  Relief  Society,  Inc.  The 
Mornings  will  be  held  in  the  ballroom 
of  the  Copley-Plaza,  and  the  series 
will  open  on  Dec.  20,  with  Guthrie 
McClintic,  theatrical  producer  as 
guest  speaker. 

The  first  in  the  series  of  Waltz 
Evenings,  under  a  committee  chair- 
maned  by  Mrs.  Russell  Howell,  will 
be  held  on  Friday,  Nov.  26,  in  the 
Copley-Plaza  ballroom ;  and  in  the 
same  hotel,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  27, 
there  will  be  an  Army -Navy  Ball, 
benefitting  Bundles  for  America,  Inc. 
The  debutantes  of  the  1943-44  season 
will  be  invited ;  and,  as  last  year,  the 
ball  will  constitute  a  mass  coming- 
out  party  for  these  young  buds.  Con- 
spicuous by  their  absence  have  been 
the  early  fall  season  debutante  par- 
ties, which  have  fallen  by  the  way  as 
a  result  of  the  war  activities  which, 
with  school  programs,  have  proved 
time-consuming  for  these  social  fledg- 
lings. 

— Natalie  Gordon 
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This  lovely  tuclc-in  100*^  wool 
dress  ...  its  every  line  spells 
feminine  flattery    .    .  $39.95 


vonne 


1354  BEACOn  STREET 
Coolidqe  Corner  Brookline 

BcacoTX  5916 
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BOSTON'S  OUTSTANDING  HOTEL  MANAGERS 

D.  B.  STANBRO  OF  THE  HOTEL  STATLER 


MANAGER  of  Boston's  busy  Statler,  Mr.  Stanbro  rates  recognition  as  a  brilliant  organization  man,  a  genial  host,  and 
originator  of  some  of  the  earliest  manuals  used  by  Statler  Hotels  throughout  the  country  for  training  employees.  Born 
in  Buffalo,  educated  at  the  University  of  Buffalo,  Mr.  Stanbro's  first  work  was  with  the  Statler  hotels,  and  he  has  been 
with  them  all  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  business  life  to  date.  His  law  studies  interrupted  by  World  War  1,  he  enlisted  and 
served  for  two  years  abroad.  With  the  Armistice,  he  debated  going  back  to  college  or  going  to  work.  His  decision  was  for 
work,  and  he  entered  the  newly-organized  Statler  Sales  Department.  This  was  in  September  1919.  In  1923,  he  left  the 
sales  department  and  became  an  assistant  manager  in  the  Buffalo  Statler.  So  well  did  he  like  this  end  of  the  hotel  business 
that  he  knew,  when  he  was  called  back  to  be  Mr.  Statler's  secretary,  he  would  return  to  that  operating  end  again.  Follow- 
ing Mr.  Statler's  death  in  1928,  he  was  appointed  executive  assistant  manager  of  the  Boston  Statler.  In  1938,  he  became 
manager.  The  hotel  is  his  work,  his  hobby,  and  his  sport.  It  is  a  big  multi-faceted  job  which  he  likes  and  does  well. 
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"TWINKLE.  TWINKLE  LITTLE  STAR" 


A  ND  TWINKLE  you  must,  if  you 
want  to  be  the  star  of  the  evening  this 
season.  The  town  is  simply  "ga  ga" 
with  glitter,  but  don't  be  misled. 
"All  is  not  gold  that  glitters"  trans- 
lated literally,  means,  choose  care- 
fully. It  can  be  over-done,  but  not  if 
you  take  the  following  to  heart. 

For  instance,  for  a  real  shopping 
treat  and  a  glimpse  at  what  we  mean, 
drop  in  at  The  House  of  Tweed  at 
130  Newbury  Street  and  meet  up  with 
some  of  the  smartest  apparel  seen  cur- 
rently. 

In  the  "glitter"  department,  take 
note  of  a  Chinese  red  (that  so-good- 
under-the  lights-red!)  crepe  number. 
Smooth,  uncluttered  lines  in  a  full- 
length  dinner  dress  with  short  straight 
sleeves  and  a  low  V-neckline.  Utter 
simplicity  of  design  and  color  and 
then, — the  touch.  The  perfect  Midas 
touch  that  brings  the  heads  around  to 
attention  when  you  enter  the  room. 
In  the  same  delightful  shop,  and  in  a 
definitely  different  mood,  we  found 
a  suave  shirtmaker  in  inky  black 
crepe.  The  blouse  completely  covered 
with  black  sequins  and  four  cut  jet 
buttons  keeping  things  together  at 
the  front.  Very  casual  but  slick  and 
just  the  thing  for  under-lining  that 
neat  tailored  look.  Not  exactly  under 
the  heading  of  glitter  (unless  you  can 
count  that  gleam  in  your  eye  when  you 
see  them ! )  but  definitely  something 
for  you  to  look  into,  are  the  breath- 
taking fabrics  by  the  yard  to  be  found 
in  this  treasure  house.  All  English 
and  Scotch  imports,  they  include — 
doeskins,  shetlands  and  cashmeres  in 
simply  mouth  watering  colors.  If 
you  are  the  least  susceptible  to  the 
feel  of  fine  fabrics,  and  crave  an  ex- 
perience, step  in  and  finger  some  of 
this  dream  stuff.  Ask  to  see  the  brown 
herringbone  100%  pure  cashmere 
priced  at  $45.00  a  yard.  Now,  you 
have  lived !  Of  course,  prices  per 
yard  start  much  below  this. 

Another  pleasant  feature  is  the 
smart  sport  shop  downstairs,  where 
you  will  coo  over  the  fine  selection  of 
B.  H.  Wragge  originals.  An  exclu- 
sive in  Boston  at  this  shop. 


sonable  facsimile  at  Sara  Fredericks 
on  Newbury  Street.  A  stunning,  short 
version  of  the  scintillating  dinner 
dress,  this  little  number  is  Victory 
Red  crepe  and  is  simply  loaded  with 
bugle  beads  in  the  exact  shade  and 
applied  in  long  diagonal  sweeps,  cov- 
ering the  entire  dress.  A  simple  sur- 
plice closing,  short  sleeves  and  a  nar- 
row sash  belt  ending  in  tassels  of  the 
same  beads,  contrive  something  really 
nice. 


To 

you'd 


HANDLE  all  this  glamour, 
better  hie  yourself  over  to 
Helena  Rubinstein's  Salon  and  en- 
roll in  her  Five-Day  Wonder  Pro- 
gram. This  is  a  sure  bet  for  putting 
the  necessary  sparkle  in  your  eye  to 
carry  off  these  fripperies.  This  short 
concentrated  program,  gives  you  a 
complete  physical  check-up,  advice  on 
diet,  skin  care  and  analysis  and  even 


a  lesson  in  voice  control  and  correc- 
tion. You  can  start  any  Monday, 
morning  or  evening  and  the  tariff  is 
only  $15.00.  Best  offer  we've  heard 
of  for  you  career  gals. 

Every  time  we  pop  into  Jewel- 
Crest  Inc.  at  376  Boylston  Street,  we 
find  something  unusual  and  distinctive 
going  on.  Right  there  in  their  own 
workshop,  daring  and  different  pieces 
take  shape  under  the  hands  of  their 
expert  craftsmen.  What  would  you 
say  to  a  huge  emerald-cut  diamond, 
flashing  with  blue  and  red  tints  and 
mounted  free  and  invisibly  in  a  most 
dashing  ear  clip  !  That's  what  we  said. 
— And  repeated  ourselves  when 
shown  the  matching  clip  for  lapel  or 
neckline.  Truly  a  set  worthy  of  a 
queen,  and  Sh-h-h- !  if  you  see  them 
winking  down  at  you  from  the  foot- 
lights sometime,  don't  say  we  didn't 
tell  you.  They  are  being  made  espe- 
cially for  a  famous  actress  ! 


Have  YOU  ever  heard  of  or  seen 
red  rain?  Well,  you  will  find  a  rea- 


"It's  just  that  Frank  Sinatra  passing  by 
on  his  way  to  the  radio  studio." 
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J\l04JUL  U 

For  excellent  selection,  choice 
peltries  and  individual  fashions 
this  is  the  month  to  invest  in  a 
fine  fur. 

Spaulding  &  RIedel 

Incorporated 

FUR  SALON 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
Telephone  KENmore  3870 


Clone  Reck 

DRESSES 

J I  ...  presents  an  outstand- 
ing group  of  new  fall 
and  winter  fashions. 

Sizes  9-20 
Popular  Prices 
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MYLES  STANDISH  HOTEL 

597  BEACON  STREET 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

Telephone  KENmore  0336 


• 

Telephone  KENmore  8875 
For  prompt  delivery 

Sidney  Hoffman,  Jr. 

FLORIST 
HOTEL  KENMORE 
490  Commonwealth  Ave. 


•Flowers  Telegraphed- 


Quite  as  unusual  and  even  more 
breathtaking  in  an  ethereal  way,  are 
the  ear  clips  designed  for  another  cus- 
tomer. The  general  outline  is  a  spray 
of  fine  gold  "feelers"  emanating  from 
the  lobe  of  the  ear.  At  the  end  of  each 
"feeler"  is  poised  a  tiny  diamond  and 
at  the  base  where  they  all  meet,  is  a 
most  striking  flower  with  blossom, 
bud  and  leaves  carried  out  in  round, 
square  '  and  pear-shaped  diamonds. 
The  whole  arrangement  covers  the  en- 
tire ear  and  would  certainly  make  a 
fairy  princess  out  of  the  gal  lucky 
enough  to  wear  them.  Sheer  fantasy  ! 
Of  course  you  know,  this  is  the 
friendly  shop,  where  you  can  bring 
your  ideas  and  your  old  jewels  and 
have  lovely  things  done  with  them.  Or 
you  may  select  from  the  individual 
pieces  already  made  up.  Either  way, 
it's  a  sure  thing  you'll  be  pleased. 

Strictly  speaking,  fur  is 

not  glitter,  but  what  about  silver  fox  ? 
Well,  what  about  it?  With  Aunt 
Agatha's  old  Hudson  Seal  clutched 
tightly  around  us,  we  slithered  into 
Lamson  and  Hubbard's  at  Arlington 
and  Boylston  Street  and  took  a  look. 
M-mmmm,  if  it's  glitter  you're  after, 
this  is  your  spot ! 

Suave,  sleek  and  slick,  there  they 
hung,  bee-you-ti-ful  silver  fox  jack- 
ets, just  waiting  to  be  taken  out  and 
shown  the  town. — I'm  willin'. 

And  now  for  a  few  last  minute 
sparks  for  you  real  "glitter-bugs." 
Why  not,  for  fun  .  .  .  sew  huge  jet 
buckles  on  your  plain  pumps  .  .  . 
slap  a  silly  bird  of  beads  with  metallic 
wings  atop  your  smooth  pate  .  .  . 
wear  the  new  Juliet  band  of  velvet, 
blazing  with  sequins  and  fake  jewels 
on  your  new  smooth  hair-do  or 
clasped  around  your  hand-span  waist 
.  .  .  look  into  iridescent  nail  pol- 
ishes, all  gay,  but  for  ultra-conservat- 
ism with  just  a  hint  of  sparkle,  try 
Peggy  Sage's  Bronze  .  .  .  That,  does 
it! 

— Margo  Hamilton 


CHILDRENS  CLOTHES 
P8T  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 
INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

1 41 A  Newbury  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


BEAUTY  REVIEW— ELECTROLYSIS 


Didn't  you  think  the  bearded 
woman  was  one  of  the  most  horribly 
fascinating  attractions  at  the  fair  ?  We 
did.  And  we  never  quite  got  over  the 
wiry  brown  beard,  and  her  para- 
doxically charming  voice.  We  also 
liked  the  man  with  the  rubber  skin, 
the  sword  swallower,  and  the  Sia- 
mese Twins.  The  best  part  of  it  was 
that  we  could  see  all  these  features 
for  the  paltry  sum  of  one  dime,  two 
nickels,  or  ten  pennies  ...  to  quote 
the  barker.  Even  then,  our  young 
skeptical  minds  were  trying  to  dis- 
cern the  tricks  used  by  these  human 
phenomena,  but,  to  date,  we  must 
admit  we  are  none  the  wiser  .  .  .  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  the  poor  bearded 
lady. 

We  haven't  been  to  the  circus  or 
fair  for  a  long  time,  and  we  don't 
know  whether  she  is  still  on  exhibi- 
tion .  We  thought  of  her  often  when 
we  began  to  know  a  little  about  elec- 
trolysis, and  we  wondered  whether 
she  had  saved  enough  money  during 
her  unusual  career  to  have  all  traces 
of  hair  removed,  and  retire  to  a  nor- 
mal life  and  live  happily  ever  after. 

Since  that  time  we  have  seen 
bearded  women  in  various  degrees  of 
this  misfortune.  Many  gals  have  a 
slight  darkish  shadow  right  under 
their  very  noses.  Even  this  fine  down 
on  the  upper  lip  can  mar  your  entire 
appearance  if  it  is  at  all  noticeable. 
These  of  course  are  the  simplest  cases, 
and  you  shouldn't  hesitate  to  have  the 
hair  removed.  What  a  relief  to  have 
no  worries  about  the  shadow  when 
you  apply  your  make-up ! 

But  much  sadder,  are  the  extreme 
cases  of  women  who  must  shave 
every  day.  And  there  are  many !  Our 
professional  eye  picks  out  these  close 
shaven,  well  powdered  ladies  almost 
every  time.  And  when  we  see  them 
sporting  beautifully  veiled  chapeaux, 
our  blood  boils  in  anger,  and  we  want 
to  shout,  "Lady,  haven't  you  heard  of 
electrolysis,  or  are  you  under  the  im- 
pression that  people  don't  suspect !" 
We  don't  say  a  word  however,  and 
hope  we  aren't  staring,  for  we  try 
to  be  the  Colonel's  lady  rather  than 
Rosie  O'Grady. 

Electrolysis  has  done  such  wonder- 
ful things  for  so  many  women,  and 


has  actually  saved  many  from  a  life 
of  shamed  embarrassment.  Every 
woman  with  hair  on  her  face  HAS 
a  complex  of  the  worst  kind,  that 
interferes  with  her  personality, 
her  entire  capacity  for  enjoying  life. 
And  it  is  so  unnecessary !  Remember, 
we  all  have  little  defects  we  can  do 
nothing  about,  and  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  improve  whatever  you  CAN. 

First  of  all,  don't  think  of  an  elec- 
trolysis treatment  as  a  major  opera- 
tion. It  isn't  quite  that  bad.  We  have 
heard  of  a  few  lucky  women  who 
almost  doze  off  in  relaxation.  (Don't 
you  expect  to  be  that  lucky  though!) 
Most  of  you  will  feel  the  prick  of  the 
fine  needle  for  an  instant  as  it  enters 
through  the  hair  it  splits.  The  current 
dissolves  the  papilla  in  an  umpteenth 
of  a  second,  and  presto  .  .  .  one 
less  hair  to  worry  about.  Your  elec- 
trologist  will  then  pick  off  the  dead 
hair   with   tweezers.    And  here's 

WHEN  YOU  CAN  TELL  WHETHER  OR 
NOT  THAT   HAIR   WILL  GROW  AGAIN. 

If  you  feel  no  particular  pulling -when 
the  hair  is  removed  with  the  tweezers. 


you  may  be  pretty  sure  the  hair  will 
not  return.  However,  if  you  feel  that 
the  hair  is  being  yanked  out  with 
tweezing  pressure,  it  is  not  completely 
destroyed,  and  of  course  will  grow 
again.  Don't  expect  every  hair  tackled 
to  be  dissolved,  for  there  are  bound 
to  be  one  or  two  tough  ones  during 
a  treatment  that  will  have  to  be  done 
again.  But  if  you  feel  that  every  hair 
is  being  tweezed  w-ith  resistance  .  .  '. 
change  electrologists.  The  treatment 
depends  on  the  operator  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  imperative  you  find 
someone  in  whom  you  have  con- 
fidence. 

Notice  that  we  haven't  used  the 
word  root  in  connection  with  de- 
stroying the  hair.  To  pull  a  hair  by 
the  root,  does  not  destroy  it.  You've 
noticed  that  when  you  tweeze  your 
eyebrows.  What  must  be  destroyed 
is  the  papilla,  deeper  than  the  root. 
Nor  do  depilatories  remove  hair  per- 
manently. Hair  that  has  been  re- 
moved by  shaving,  tweezing,  or  de- 
pilatories, grows  back  coarser  and 
wirier.  These  hairs  are  more  re- 
sistant to  the  current.  So  if  you  con- 
dition permits,  avoid  these  things. 
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NEWEST  METHOD 
USED  BY  PHYSICIANS 

guarantees  the 
cure  of 

Superfluous 
Hair 

The  amazing  part  of 
this  method  is  that 
it  kills  any  type  hair 
— coarse  or  fine  in 
less  than  one  second 
without  injury  to 
the  skin. 

SOPHE  ZABAR 

Invites  you  to  accept 
a  free  trial  treatment 

DEMONSTRATION 
BY 

APPOINTMENT 
ONLY 

Call  HANcock  6195 

80  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Little  Building 
Second  Floor  Balcony 

Fifteen  years  at  same  location 


It's  easier  of  course  if  it  is  merely 
soft  upper  lip  down.  A  bleach  every 
now  and  then  will  make  it  less  notice- 
able temporarily. 

Electrolysis  isn't  a  thing  to  be 
feared  today.  There  was  a  time,  how- 
ever, when  it  often  left  little  scars 
that  looked  like  enlarged  pores.  Then, 
it  was  a  matter  of  deciding  which 
was  the  lesser  of  two  evils  .  .  .  hair 
on  the  face,  or  scars.  Today,  how- 
ever, science  has  made  g^eat  strides 
in  this  field,  and  a  good  electrologist, 
plus  modern  equipment  is  your  assur- 
ance of  success.  Treatments  are  fas- 
ter, defter,  and  less  painful  than  ever 
before.  Very  seldom  do  we  see  scars 
as  a  result  of  modern  electrolysis. 

Would  you  like  a  consultation  with 
your  electrologist?  Here's  a  typical 
one. 

Question  :  How  long  will  it  take  to 
have  all  this  hair  removed  ? 

Electrologist's  Answer:  I  don't 
know. 

Q  :  About  how  long  ? 

A :  I  can't  tell. 

Q  :  Haven't  you  any  idea  how  long? 

A  :  No,  every  case  is  dif¥erent. 

(At  this  point  we  suggest  you  drop 
this  particular  subject,  as  that  is  as  far 
as  you'll  get.) 

Q :  Does  it  hurt  much  ? 

A :  That  depends  upon  how  sensi- 
tive you  are  and  how  badly  you  want 
the  hair  removed. 

Q  :  Will  it  leave  marks  ? 

A:  (by  an  honest  electrologist.) 
Not  permanent  ones.  For  a  day  or 
two  after  the  treatment,  there  may 
be  a  little  redness  and  sometimes 
scaliness,  but  this  will  disappear. 

Q  :  Will  the  hair  grow  back  or  is  it 
permanently  removed  ? 

A :  Wherever  the  current  dissolves 
tlie  hair,  it  is  destroyed  and  will  not 
return.  However,  every  now  and 
then  a  hair  is  not  totally  dissolved, 
and  we  would  catch  that  hair  on  its 
next  trip. 

Q :  How  much  will  it  cost  ? 

A  :  I  can't  tell  you  the  total  amount, 
but  I  charge  so  much  per  half  hour. 
If  you  are  sensitive,  15  minutes  at  a 
time  is  all  I  would  give  you. 

So  now  that  we've  saved  you  the 
trouble  of  an  interview,  find  an  ex- 
pert electrologist,  and  make  your  ap- 
pointment without  further  delay. 

— Lillian  Munroe 


ferSUPER-comfort 
and  figure  CONTROL 


You're  in  the  army  now  .  .  . 
the  army  of  women  who  or* 
working  harder,  over  longer 
hours. 

You  can't  afFord  to  hamper 
your  output,  wearing  a  girdU 
that  cuts  into  you— at  bock  or 
over  the  diaphragm! 

"OtECIAH"  GItOLI 

rot  AvitAOl  rioutit 

When  in  BOSTON 
VISIT  Sherman  s  for 
comfort  in  corse  try 


Our  corset  clinic  keeps  your  garment 
in  wearable  condition.  Rcfittir\g« 
free  of  charge. 

Your   figure   problem   becomes  our 

froblem.  Let  us  solve  it  for  you  the 
herman  way. 


SHERMAN'S 

CORSET  SHOPS 

«  WEST  ST.,  4th  Floor.  Corner  Tremont 
BOSTON.  MASS.    .    .    .    LIBerty  1677 
Open  Wednesday  Evenings 

415  HIGHLAND  AVENUE,  Davis  Square 
SOMERVILLE,  MASS.     SOMerset  3971 
Open  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings 


CThe  E.  "B.  Horn  Co. 

Established  1839 

Jewelers 

DIAMONDS  -  IWATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 

429  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Moss. 
Telephone  LIBerty  3903 
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77  Walnut  Street 
Newtonville 


Telephone  BIGelow  0600 


Greater  Boston's 
Most  Reasonable  Florist 




APARTMENTS  1 

  I 

I 

Furnished  Apartments       J  I 
for  Army  and  Navy  j 
Officers.  I  I 

TAFF  &  CO.     I  I 

Brookline  Back  Bay  \ 

Lon.  4400  Ken.  2059       \  j 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY 

I'M  PRACTICALLY  every  place ! 

I'm  on  the  lips  of  thousands  of  peo- 
ple !  I'm  under  chairs,  on  the  shelf, 
in  the  theatres.  Out  of  the  mouths  of 
babes  comes  w^isdom — ^and  me!  Talk 
about  gremlins ! 

How  I  get  around.  I  go  to  the 
boys  in  the  service  and  they  grin  at  the 
sight  of  me  as  if  I  were  a  glamour 
girl.  Speaking  of  glamour  girls,  they 
love  me ! 

You  can  stretch  and  pull  me,  but 
I'm  not  like  a  girdle.  I  never  lose  my 
shape.  I'm  flat  at  the  beginning  of 
my  career  and  round  at  the  end. 
Can  you  beat  that  ?  I  got  a  lot  of  good 
stuff  mixed  up  inside  of  me.  Yum ! 
Yum! 

But  it's  when  I  get  into  the  offices 
and  the  movies  that  I  have  My  Day 
like  any  other  famous  person.  In  the 
office  when  the  boss  is  dictating  I  go 
Snap !  Snap !  and  he  glares,  shifts  his 
cigar  to  the  other  side  of  his  mouth 
and  roars :  "Miss  Stenotyper,  throw 
that  thing  out !"  She  pouts  because 
she  doesn't  want  to  lose  me.  I  play 
hard-to-get  nowadays. 

Then  in  the  movies  when  the  hero 
gives  the  hero-winner  a  long,  long, 
loooong  kiss  I  go  Snap  !  Snap  !  There 
are  veddy  resentful  mumuirs  and 
glances.  When  the  hero  is  about  to 
expire  like  an  old  mortgage,  I  go 
snappity,  snappity,  snap !  because  I 
don't  want  him  to.  He  moans — and 
so  does  the  audience.  Then  I  get 
parked  under  the  seat  with  a  lot  of 
my  own  kind.  Oh  boy,  whatta  life! 
.\nd  do  I  enjoy  it ! 

Snappily  yours. 

The  Demon  Gum 
— M.ARGiE  McLaine 


BOSTON  PERSONALITIES  IN  THE  SPOTLIGHT 


Eleonora  Sears — Famed  Sportswoman  and  Walker 


There  was  a  time,  before  gas 
rationing  set  in,  when  happy  autoists 
drifting  between  Providence  and  Bos- 
ton played  an  unusual  variation  of  the 
Roadside  Poker  game.  The  lucky  in- 
dividual who  could  turn  up  one 
Eleonora  Sears  on  a  walking  safari 
between  the  two  cities  won  the  jack- 
pot for  all  time. 

Exactly  how  many  women  walk- 
ing for  private  reasons,  or  girls  strid- 
ing home  from  cars  with  "carburetor 
trouble"  were  nominated  as  Miss 
Sears,  no  one  knows.  Considering  the 
fact  that  she  has  made  the  walk  only 
ten  or  twelve  times,  the  many  reports 
of  seeing  her  en  route  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated.  Miss  Sears  is 
not  a  permanent  fixture  on  the  Provi- 
dence highway.  But  in  these  days 
when  all  the  civilian  world  is  engaged 
in  a  giant  walkathon  derby,  the  ac- 
complishments of  Miss  Sears  assume 
awesome  importance. 

Her  first  walk  to  Providence  was 
undertaken  on  a  bet ;  the  others  were 
matters  of  self-challenge  and  for  the 
plain  pleasure  of  it.  For  a  woman 
who  is  a  superb  horsewoman,  a  cham- 
pion at  squash  and  tennis,  this  47- 
mile  walk  could  well  be  called  fun. 
The  Providence  stroll,  however,  is 
nothing  compared  with  her  feat  of 
walking  from  Newport  to  Boston,  a 
distance  of  approximately  73  miles. 

By  keeping  a  steady  pace,  the  47- 
mile  hike  between  Providence  and 
Boston  could  be  accomplished  in  9 
hours  and  40  minutes,  Miss  Sears' 
best  time  by  the  records.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  masculine  partners  on 
these  heel-toe  competitions  rarely 
came  out  as  well  as  she  did.  One 
prominent  Boston  athlete  actually 
wrecked  her  walking  time  by  two 
hours  and  a  half,  spending  the  extra 
time  resting  blistered  feet  on  the  road- 
side. 

With  good  luck,  sturdy  companions, 
and  steady  walking,  the  47  miles 
could  be  completed  in  time  to  have 
breakfast  in  Boston. 

Today,  Miss  Sears  does  little  long- 
distance walking  other  than  the  foot- 
work necessary  to  go  from  here  to 
Prides  Crossing.    Even  that  .though. 


is  no  short  distance,  being  22  miles. 
She  keeps  herself  more  than  busy  by 
supervising  her  fine  stable  of  thor- 
oughbred horses  and  coping  with  the 
wartime  problems  of  rationing. 

H  the  rumors  that  Miss  Sears  and 
two  gentlemen  of  community  im- 
portance will  hold  a  three-cornered, 
10-mile  heel-toe,  competition  in  the 
near  future  are  true,  it  will  be  an 
event  worth  watching.  It  will  also  be 
one  walk  the  Bostonian  will  cover 
diligently — on  a  bicycle. 

As  a  personality.  Miss  Sears  en- 
joys a  triple  distinction  on  the  local 
scene.  She  has  held  tennis  and  squash 
championships  by  the  basket-full.  Her 
thoroughbred  horses  have  won  an 


equal  quantity  of  blue  ribbons  in  the 
shows. 

It  has  been  through  her  walks  that 
she  has  caught  and  held  the  attention 
of  a  larger  public.  That  once-despised 
method  of  human  transportation  has 
been  both  a  sport  and  a  pleasure  with 
her.  Had  she  gone  into  it  as  a  life 
work,  it  would  have  paid  her  high 
returns  in  the  cash  division. 

Today,  with  everyone  walking 
more,  with  everyone  raising  large 
crops  of  blisters  on  heels,  it  is  worth 
remembering  that  walking  is  a  rug- 
gedly healthful  sport.  It  is  also  the 
one  sport  among  many  which  has 
focused  the  spotlight  on  Miss  Sears. 

—  Keller. 


Miss  Eleonora  Sears  as  sketched  by  Sargent 
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Hotel  Statler 

/leautu  Salan 
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Smart  Heads  Head  for 

ESKA  NOHEET 
PERMANENT  WAVE 

The  amazing  new  heatless 
wave  that  brings  unsus- 
pected  loveliness    to  all 
types  of  hair. 

Mezzanine  Floor 

Hancock  2000 

Method  licensed  under  U.  S.  Letters 
Pat.  Nos.  2. IQ.S.803— 2.183.894 
2,266.111 


Your  last  year's  coat  re-styled 
like  new,  reasonably ! 

FURS  by 

VEXGROW 

1374a  Beacon  St.,  Brookline 
ASPinwall  7530 


•♦WINGED  VICTORY" 


Several  months  ago,  General 
Marshall  revealed  the  tremendous 
growth  of  the  Army  Air  Forces  to  a 
personnel  of  over  3,000,000  men, 
making  it  the  second  largest  branch 
of  the  service.  This  important  size 
factor  decided  General  Henry  H.  Ar- 
nold, Commanding  General  of  the 
Army  Air  Corps,  to  institute  an  Air 
Forces  Branch  of  Army  Emergency 
Relief.  Far-sighted  General  Arnold 
took  prompt  steps  to  make  such  a 
Branch  a  reality.  Moss  Hart,  long 
known  in  the  theatre  as  a  topflight 
writer  and  director,  was  commis- 
sioned to  write  a  play  built  around  the 
x\ir  Corps,  with  the  aim  of  raising 
money  for  the  cause. 


ond  and  final  talent  quest  was  a  mat- 
ter of  a  40,000  mile  trip.  On  both 
trips,  Moss  Hart  interviewed  men  and 
went  through  all  stages  of  training 
necessary  for  turning  out  pilots,  navi- 
gators and  bombardiers.  He  lived  with 
the  men,  attended  classes,  suffered 
with  the  students  through  the  ordeal 
of  examinations.  All  the  thrills  and 
anguishes  of  induction  centers,  pre- 
flight,  navigator  and  pilot  schools 
were  experienced  in  company  with 
the  men. 

Finally,  graduation  and  the  cere- 
monies of  bestowing  wings  on  the 
cadets  were  faithfully  recorded  by 
the  playwright  and  later  embodied 
into  the  play. 


Moss  Hari  {center)  discusses  script  at  an 
informal  reheaisal  uith  the  cast 


Winged  Victory,  the  play  which 
opened  at  the  Shubert  on  November 
2.  for  a  two-week  engagement  prior 
to  a  Broadway  run,  is  the  result  of 
Hart's  commission  from  General  Ar- 
nold. It  is  a  result  which  more  than 
justifies  the  difficult  research  work 
and  grinding  rehearsals  whicli  went 
into  the  finished  opus. 

To  assure  every  detail  of  complete 
accuracy.  Moss  Hart  toured  the  coun- 
try's air-bases  and  fields  in  a  bomber 
stripped  of  its  armaments  and 
equipped  with  desk,  typewriter  and 
files.  One  swing  around  the  country 
involved  a  15,000  mile  jaimt ;  the  sec- 


Moss  Hart's  dream  of  escaping 
from  the  famiUar  musical  comedy 
formula  comes  to  fruition  in  this 
play.  It  is  good  that  it  does  so  under 
the  "angel-ing"  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Winged  Victory  is  a 
far  cry  from  the  loosely-knit,  fantastic 
formula  of  the  musical  shows  of  the 
past  decade.  The  author  of  Lcidy  in 
the  Dark,  the  collaborator  with 
George  S.  Kaufman  on  The  Man 
JVho  Came  to  Dinner  and  Vou  Can't 
Take  It  With  You,  to  mention  only 
two,  has  gone  far  from  the  pattern  in 
this  great  play  for  the  Army  Air 
Forces. 
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NOTES  FROM  NEW  YORK- 
BALLET  THEATRE  OPENS  SEASON 


i  HE  FIRST  night  audience  that 
flocked  to  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  for  the  glittering  opening  of 
the  Ballet  Theatre  season  on  October 
10  had  little  notion  of  the  trials  and 
tribulations  underlying  the  perform- 
ance. On  stage  there  was  nothing  but 
beauty — in  the  aerial  flight  of  the 
dancer,  the  music,  costumes  and  de- 
cor. There  was  the  premiere  of  Leo- 
nide  Massine's  delightful  new  ballet, 
Mademoiselle  Angot,  plus  the  well- 
loved  standbys,  Princess  Aurora,  Ca- 
priccio  Espagnol,  and  Lilac  Garden. 

Behind  the  sparkle  and  carefree 
abandon  of  the  dancers  there  exists 
a  behind-the-scenes  story  little  known 
to  the  public.  Everyone,  from  the 
premiere  ballerina,  Alicia  Markova, 
to  the  lowliest  little  corps  de  ballet 
girl,  from  the  head  wardrobe  mistress 
to  her  staff  of  dressers,  had  the  same 
report  to  make.  Priority  troubles, 
travelling  on  half  or,  frequently,  no 
rations,  lack  of  hotel  accommodations 
are  only  a  few  of  the  difficulties  that 
hamstring  the  wartime  trouper.  How- 
ever, there  is  an  extenuating  feature 
of  their  lament  that  distinguishes  it 
from  the  ordinary  gripe.  The  dancers 
hasten  to  assure  you  they  don't  mind 
any  personal  discomfort  at  a  time  like 
this.  What  they're  fearful  of  is  a 
lowering  of  their  standards  of  excel- 
lence. They  won't  brook  any  shoddy 
substitutes.  Enjoying  the  unprece- 
dented boom  in  the  entertainment 
world,  and  playing  to  large  audiences 
of  war  workers  and  servicemen,  they 
are  straining  every  resource  "to  keep 
up  appearances." 

Fragile,  98-pound  Alicia  Markova, 
who  thrills  all  beholders  with  her 
sylph-like  grace,  stows  away  three 
hearty  meals  daily  and  many  a  milk 
shake  and  sandwich  in  between.  But 
on  much  of  the  company's  recent 
cross-country  jaunt  she  was  hard  put 
to  it  maintaining  even  her  normal 
weight.  Train  diners  were  obliged 
to  dole  out  what  little  food  they  had 
to  troops  on  the  move.  Frequently, 
after  standing  in  line  for  hours,  the 
dancers  found  nothing  left  on  the 
menu  but  tea  and  toast.  A  couple  of 
malted  milk  tablets  were  all  the  sup- 


per Mile.  Markova  often  got. 

Hotel  accommodations  were  as  bad. 
There's  no  such  thing  as  advance 
reservations  these  days.  After  end- 
less shopping  around  a  few  rooms 
would  be  scraped  up  and  shared  by 
as  many  as  five  or  six  dancers.  We're 
all  in  the  same  boat,  true  enough.  But 
most  of  us  don't  make  daily  hops  be- 
tween one-night  stands,  take  part  in 
endless,  strenuous  rehearsals,  and 
then  give  a  performance  that  would 
strain  the  huskiest  football  player, 
with  little  sleep  and  food  under  our 
belts !  As  a  case  in  point,  one  night  in 
St.  Petersburg,  while  waiting  for  a 
bus  to  take  them  to  Miami,  the  entire 
troupe  had  to  sleep  on  the  sidewalk. 
There  wasn't  a  hotel  room  available 
in  town.  The  show  went  on  just  the 
same. 

Once  the  popularity  of  a  ballerina 
was  gauged  by  the  number  of  bou- 
quets she  received  from  her  admirers. 
The  rabid  balletomane  (or  ballet 
maniac)  used  to  draw  his  favorite 
dancer's  carriage  through  the  streets, 
deluge  her  with  rose  petals,  drink 
champagne  out  of  her  dainty  slipper. 
Those  romantic  days  are  gone  forever. 
Not  that  audiences  are  less  enthusias- 
tic. But  today's  equivalent  of  the  bal- 
letomane is  too  busy  making  planes 
and  tanks  to  indulge  in  such  hifalutin' 
antics. 

Besides,  the  ballerina  herself  has 
grown  more  practical.  She  attaches 
more  store  by  a  few  safety  or  bobby 
pins,  a  couple  of  yards  of  elastic,  a 
tube  of  liquid  adhesive,  a  can  of 
cleaning"  fluid,  or  a  pair  of  real  silk 
tights,  than  all  the  American  beauties 
in  town.  For  these  items  are  scarcer 
than  hen's  teeth.  And  they,  as  well 
as  all  the  arabesques,  entrechats  and 
enchainements  in  her  repertory,  are 
her  stocks  in  trade. 

In  order  to  keep  her  hair  neat  dur- 
ing the  violent  movement  of  the 
dance,  she  must  use  quantities  of  hair- 
pins and  bobby  pins.  She  needs  lots  of 
elastic  for  shoulder  straps,  especially 
in  classic  costumes.  Safety  pins  are 
adjuncts  to  hooks-and-eyes  in  holding 
costumes  together.  All  these  necessi- 
ties are  fast  disappearing  from  no- 


tions counters  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Clad  in  black  rehearsal  tights,  sip- 
ping her  inevitable  milk  shake,  Mile. 
Markova  paused  in  her  dressing  room 
to  discuss  her  priority  worries.  Her 
dark  hair  drawn  back  simply,  her 
dark  eyes  as  expressive  as  her  small, 
delicate  hands,  she  bore  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  great  Russian 
dancer,  Anna  Pavlowa. 

"Ballet  slippers  aren't  what  they 
used  to  be,"  she  said  with  her  slight 
British  accent.  (Despite  her  russified 
name,  she  is  really  Lilian  Alice  Marks 
of  London).  "I  use  as  many  as  four 
pairs  a  week.  My  last  supply  was 
made  of  artificial  satin  and  poor 
leather.  They  weren't  nearly  as  sup- 
ple as  they  should  be." 

"Silk  tights  are  another  headache. 
They're  almost  impossible  to  replace, 
so  we  darn  them  over  and  over,  and 
launder  them  ourselves.  The  mended 
ones  can  be  worn  with  long  costumes, 
as  in  'Les  Sylphides',  where  the 
patches  don't  show.  Rayon  tights 
aren't  a  good  substitute  because  they 
don't  have  the  elasticity  of  silk.  They 
leave  a  telltale  bulge  with  every  mo- 
tion." 

However,  the  greatest  ingenuity 
goes  into  finding  substitutes.  One  of 
Mile.  Markova's  amused  the  entire 
cast.  In  "Aleko"  she  wears  a  large 
pair  of  earrings.  They  have  a  habit 
of  flying  oft  during  the  vivacious 
movement  of  the  ballet.  So  she  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  replacing  them  with 
'a  pair  of  brass  curtain  rings  pur- 
chased in  the  five  and  dime  store. 

"At  the  end  of  each  performance 
my  substitute  earrings  disappeared," 
she  said  laughingly.  "Later  I  discov- 
ered that  Anton  Dolin,  my  partner, 
was  handing  them  over  to  the  scrap 
drive  1" 

Hard  use  of  costumes  requires  fre- 
quent cleaning.  Slow  service  and 
shortage  of  help  in  cleaning  stores 
means  that  ballerinas  are  reduced  to 
caring  for  their  own  wardrobes.  But 
try  and  get  cleaning  fluid  these  days ! 
One  of  the  first  things  a  dancer  does 
when  she  reaches  a  new  town,  ac- 
cording to  Markova,  is  to  head  for 
the  nearest  drugstore  and  ask  for  a 
can  of  fluid  and  a  tube  of  liquid  adhe- 
sive. One  out  of  every  six  towns  may 
yield  such  treasure. 
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night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
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Music  by  JACK  EDWARDS 
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midtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  with 
radio  and  bath  (tub  $^50 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from 
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LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  49th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


'"We  carry  the  liquid  adhesive  on 
our  persons  like  amulets,"  explained 
Mile.  Markova.  "It's  really  more 
precious  than  gold  to  us.  We  use  it 
to  fasten  wigs  and  false  eyelashes. 
The  male  dancers  paste  on  false  noses 
and  beards  with  it.  It  has  a  nasty 
habit  of  freezing  in  cold  weather,  so 
we  can't  entrust  it  to  baggage  cars." 

But  none  of  these  hardships  mat- 
ter once  the  troupe  is  on  stage.  Then 
everything  is  forgotten  in  the  beauty 
and  rhythm  of  the  dance.  When  an 
audience  is  willing  to  wait  from  8 :30 
until  1 1 :00  p.m.  for  their  overdue 
train,  or  a  crowd  of  war  workers  wait 
patiently  in  a  frigid  hall,  as  they  did 
in  a  Seattle  plane  plant  last  winter, 
for  a  snowbound  train  that  never  did 
arrive,  the  Ballet  Theatre  is  glad  to 
make  the  best  of  things — and  give  the 
customers  its  best. 

IVar  Children 

One  OF  the  most  stirring  photo- 
graphic shows  displayed  in  town  is 
Therese  Bonney's  series  depicting 
the  forlorn,  hungry,  abandoned  chil- 
dren in  Nazi-occupied  Europe.  More 
poignantly  than  words  this  graphic 
exhibition  tells  the  cruel  story  of  the 
legion  of  waifs,  underfed  and  broken 
in  spirit,  in  countries  overrun  by  the 
enemy.  Miss  Bonney  spent  four  years 
gathering  the  photographs,  which  she 
has  also  brought  out  in  book  form. 
The  enlargements,  complete  with  sim- 
ple and  telling  captions,  may  be  seen 
at  the  Coordinating  Council  of  French 
Relief  Societies,  Inc. 

— Ray  Pierre 


Jack  Edwards,  recently  at  the 
Boston  Statler,  is  scoring  big 
click  with  his  music  at  the 
Glass  Hat. 
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MISS  SLIGSBY  AND  THE  MUSES 


ASPASIA  SLIGSBY  was  a  maiden 
lady  of  fifty-eight.  She  had  a  many- 
windowed  room  on  St.  Botolph 
Street  which  she  always  thought  of  as 
her  "studio." 

Formerly  she  had  been  a  Latin 
teacher  in  a  select  school  for  girls. 
She  had  read  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
translating  the  slightly  juicy  passagee 
to  herself  at  night  in  eternal  surpriss 
at  there  being  so  much  passion  and 
pursuit  in  the  world.  Miss  Sligsby 
could  never  imagine  herself  being 
chased  by  a  cloven-hoofed  god,  as 
gentle  Syrinx  had  been.  To  be  sure, 
often  when  walking  from  the  class- 
rooms to  the  dormitories  at  twilight 
she  would  peer  into  the  lilac  hedge 
in  case  there  should  be  a  shaggy 
hide  hidden  there.  But  there  never 
was.  Sometimes  Miss  Sligsby  wished 
there  would  be.  Then  she  pictured 
to  herself  how  she  would  defy  the 
pagan  god  and  perhaps  convert  him 
from  his  lecherous  ways.  This  was 
when  Miss  Sligsby  was  young. 

Now  that  her  hair  was  gray,  and 
her  figure  frailer  and  more  wraithlike 
than  ever,  she  dreamt  more  delicate 
dreams.  To  understand  these  dreams 
of  hers  you  would  have  to  understand 
about  Miss  Sligsby's  Muses. 

In  Miss  Sligsby's  "Studio"  there 
were  eight  wicker  baskets  in  a  row 
tmder  the  casement  windows.  If 
you  didn't  know  Miss  Sligsby  and 
should  step  into  her  room  by  mistake, 
you  might  suppose  the  occupant  to 
be  one  of  the  robust  women  of  Erin 
who  earn  their  bread  by  seeing  that 
their  neighbors  are  cleanly  clad.  If 
you  did  know  Miss  Sligsby,  however 
slightly,  you  knew  these  could  not  be 
laundry  baskets,  and  you  might  be 
puzzled  as  to  their  purpose.  Then, 
one  by  one,  the  owners  of  the  bas- 
kets would  appear:  the  satiny  black 
from  behind  the  screen  concealing 
Miss  Sligsby's  stove;  the  tawny 
orange  from  the  simny  window  sill; 
the  tortoise  shell  Amazon  from  the 
fire-escape ;  the  gray  from  Miss  Sligs- 
by's studio  couch;  the  white  footed 
and  breasted  from  the  chair  near 
the  fire  place ;  the  Manx  from  the  blue 
hassock  before  the  bookshelves;  the 
sooty  Angoras  from  upstairs. 

If  you  asked  Miss  Sligsby  what 


their  names  were,  she  would  laugh 
and  say,  "The  Muses."  No  one  cat 
had  a  name  of  her  own,  for  Miss 
Sligsby  changed  the  individual  names 
each  day  to  suit  the  mood.  Now  there 
was  a  secret  about  Miss  Sligsby  and 
the  cats  which  she  never  told  anyone, 
and  it  was  this : 

There  were  eight  cats  and,  of 
course,  nine  Muses.  Every  so  often 
Miss  Sligsby  would  let  each  cat  be  a 
different  Muse,  as  I  have  said,  just  to 
keep  them  interested  in  life.  Miss 
Sligsby  herself  would  be  the  ninth 
Muse.  She  wotild  reserve  for  herself 
the  position  of  Melpomene,  for  ex- 
ample, of  Calliope,  or  Polyhymnia. 

Occasionally,  on  a  Saturday,  Miss 
Sligsby  would  become  Clio,  the  Muse 
of  history.  Saturday  always  seemed 
a  good  factual  day  to  her.  When  she 
was  Clio,  she  arose  at  eight,  had  a 
meditative  breakfast  of  prune  juice, 
grapenuts,  and  cocoa  in  a  deep,  blue 
cup,  and  read  Mr.  Gibbon  and  Mr. 
Wells  until  Ivmch  time.  Miss  Sligsby 
enjoyed  comparing  Mr.  Wells  with 
Mr.  Gibbon.  She  would  eat  a 
Spartan  lunch  of  lettuce  and  cream 
cheese  and  spend  the  afternoon  at 
the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  studjdng 
the  sarcophogi  in  the  ancient  civiliza- 


tion rooms.  At  six  she  would  have  a 
cinnamon  toast  and  tea  supper  with 
perhaps  an  apple  or  pomegranate  to 
stimulate  her  classical  memory.  Then 
she  woiild  read  the  Odyssey  or  Coriol- 
anus,  or  if  she  felt  daring,  one  of 
young  Mr.  Anderson's  historical  plays. 
She  was  most  fond  of  Valley  Forge, 
although  the  presence  of  the  women 
in  the  barracks  disturbed  her. 

It  was  generally  on  a  Thursday 
that  she  was  Melpomene;  that  al- 
ways seemed  a  tragic  day  to  her. 
The  very  sound  of  Thursday  brought 
the  tears  to  her  eyes. 

On  the  day  that  she  was  Melpo- 
mene she  would  eat  clove-studded 
ham  and  mashed  turnip,  and  read 
Pelleas  and  Melisande  or  Oedipus 
Rex.  She  wotild  read  imtil  late  at 
night,  using  a  pale  candle  to  see  the 
page  by,  and  wearing  the  velvet 
gown  she  had  had  for  the  Little 
Theatre's  presentation  of  Macbeth 
five  years  ago. 

Once  or  twice  she  had  been  Terp- 
sichore, the  Muse  of  dancing;  then 
something  strange  happened. 

One  Wednesday  night,  after  an 
exhausting  day  as  Thalia,  the  Muse  of 
comedy  (the  Hunting  of  the  Snark 
in  the  morning,  after  gayly  squirting 
grapefruit  and  puffed  rice ;  the  circus, 
following  a  limch  of  mock  turtle 


Dr.  Bongo  wanted  in  Surgery ! " 
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had  an  excellent  digestion,  for  all  her 
frail  appearance)  this  Wednesday- 
night,  as  I  say,  as  Miss  SUgsby  lay  on 
her  couch,  her  curls  done  up  in 
colored  rags  instead  of  the  usual 
white  flannel  ones,  she  heard  the  soft 
sound  of  one  of  the  cats  moving 
across  the  floor  near  the  loaded  win- 
dows. 

Miss  Sligsby  sat  up  quietly  and 
looked  to  see  which  cat  it  was.  In  the 
light  of  the  Back  Bay  moon  she  could 
distinguish  the  white  feet  of  the  cat 
who  had  been  Terpsichore  that  day. 
She  became  aware  of  a  faraway  tune 
and  knew  that  Mr.  Flanagan,  the 
poet  on  the  fifth  floor,  was  fingering 
his  flute  softly  in  the  night.  IMiss 
Sligsby  watched  the  cat  executing  a 
graceful  dance  there  in  the  moon- 
light. The  black  body  dipped,  the 
long  tail  curled,  the  cat  kept  time  to 
the  elusive  rhythm  of  Mr.  Flana- 
gan's flute. 

Mr.  Flanagan  played  "I'll  Take 
You  Home  Again,  Cathleen."  Then 
he  stopped.  Miss  Sligsby's  cat  stood 
upright  for  a  moment,  her  tail 
draped  over  her  front  leg,  listening. 
Then  she  stepped  daintily  into  her 
basket  and  lay  down. 

"Well,"  said  Miss  Sligsby  to  her- 
self, "this  is  a  surprising  world." 

And  she  went  to  sleep. 

From  then  on,  however,  the  white- 
footed  cat  was  always  Terpsichore. 
Miss  Sligsby  never  changed  her  name 
again. 

It  was  the  Friday  that  Miss  Sligs- 
by decided  to  try  Erato  that  it  hap- 
pened. 

She  had  been  reading  Anacreontic 
lyrics  all  morning  and  was  in  a  gay 
mood  as  she  started  out  for  lunch 
and  the  theatre  in  the  afternoon. 
She  couldn't  decide  where  to  eat. 
She  had  fed  the  other  eight  Muses 
their  special  Friday  dish  of  salmon 
and  tapioca  sauce,  followed  by  a 
generous  portion  of  top  milk,  which, 
as  Miss  Sligsby  smiled  to  herself, 
pleased  them  as  much  as  nectar  and 
ambrosia.  She  had  put  on  her  rose 
crepe  and  velvet  cap  and  her  pearls, 
and  now  she  was  on  her  way  down- 
town. It  was  quite  a  walk,  but  Aliss 
Sligsby  always  enjoyed  a  bit  of  ex- 
ercise, especially  after  a  literary 
morning. 

She  was  passing  by  the  Personal 


Book  Shop  when  she  noticed  a  violet 
cover  with  the  golden  word  "Sunn- 
bume"  on  the  back.  Next  to  it  was  a 
sturdy  yellow  voltime  proclaiming 
that  in  the  following  pages  could  be 
found  the  complete,  imexpurgated 
accovmt  of  Germany's  advance  on 
France.  Miss  Sligsby,  hoping  she 
looked  like  an  avid  reader  of  contem- 
porary propaganda,  pretended  to  be 
gazing  at  the  yellow  while  secretly  she 
had  eyes  only  for  the  Swinburne. 
Then,  without  even  looking  about  to 
make  sure  none  of  her  D.A.R.  ac- 
quaintances was  near  to  see  her  moral 
downfall,  she  walked  into  the  store 
and  bought  the  violet  book.  She  stole 
an  anticipatory  glance  at  the  inside 
pages  before  she  tucked  its  length 
under  her  arm,  title  concealed. 

She  decided  to  try  the  Seville  for 
Ivmch.  Feeling  Iberian  and  mysterious 
and  ignoring  her  quaint  Yankee  ap- 
pearance, she  entered  the  Moorish 
doors.  After  she  had  selected  a  table 
near  the  orchestra  and  ordered  her 
minestrone  and  her  hot  tamales,  for 
she  had  decided  to  go  Latin  in  a  big 
way,  she  looked  up  from  her  butter- 
ing of  an  especially  crusty  roll  and 
noticed  a  dapper  little  gentleman  in 
grey  regarding  her  steadfastly. 

Miss  Sligsby  dropped  her  roll 
with  a  "ting I"  on  the  flowered  plate. 
The  roll  bounced  off  and  fell  to  the 
floor.  With  the  nimble  movement 
of  a  butterfly  catcher,  the  gentleman 
opposite  hopped  from  his  chair  and 
retrieved  the  roll  before  the  second 
bounce.  Miss  Sligsby  watched  his 
haloed  head  near  her  pumps  in 
acute  distress.  Then  a  lavender  edge 
in  his  side  pocket  caught  her  eye. 
She  gasped. 

The  gentleman  stood  up  and  looked 
for  a  perplexed  minute  at  the  roll  in 
his  hand. 
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"Bless  my  soul,"  he  said,  "I 
thought  it  was  your  purse." 

He  was  most  embarrassed. 

Miss  Sligsby  looked  at  the  size  of 
the  miniature  bolster  and  decided 
the  gentleman  didn't  know  much 
about  women's  tastes  if  he  thought 
any  woman  wotdd  be  content  with  a 
purse  that  small.  Her  own  was  large 
enough  to  accommodate  two  library 
cards,  several  free  soup  coupons, 
twelve  hairpins,  a  pair  of  scissors, 
two  emergency  handkerchiefs  in  case 


of  a  sudden  cold,  keys,  snapshots  of 
the  Muses  grouped  and  singly  and  a 
small  green  book  labeled  My 
Thoughts. 

"Thank  you  just  the  same,"  Miss 
Sligsby  said,  for  she  had  a  kind  and 
perceptive  heart. 

He  had  taken  off  his  glasses  to 
get  a  better  look  at  the  roll,  and 
stood,  glasses  in  one  hand,  roll  in 
the  other.  A'iss  Sligsby  gently  took 
the  roll  from  him  and  broke  it  into 
several  pieces,  putting  the  crumby 
fragments  on  her  bread-and-butter 
plate. 

"For  you  know  they  might  serve 
the  roll  to  someone  else,  not  know- 
ing," she  said,  "and  that  would  never 
do." 

"Oh,  never,"  agreed  her  new  ac- 
quaintance most  emphatically. 

He  stood  beside  her  table  for  a 
few  seconds  without  speaking,  one 
forefinger  polishing  his  spectacles, 
the  other  stroking  the  lavender  edge. 
Then  he  put  his  glasses  on  again. 


bowed  shyly,  and  reseated  himself  at 
his  table. 

All  through  the  minestrone  and 
the  hot  tamales,  Aspasia  Sligsby 
could  feel  the  mild  eyes  of  the  roll- 
retrieving  gentleman  upon  her  flushed 
face.  She  didn't  dare  look  at  him, 
although  she  would  have  liked  to :  he 
had  been  so  pleasant. 

She  left  without  dessert,  putting 
her  dime  for  the  waitress  under  the 
salt.  She  liked  to  think  of  the  girl's 
surprise  at  finding  the  tip  hiding,  as 
•  • 


z. 


it  were. 

Miss  Sligsby  walked  up  Tremont 
looking  at  the  theatre  signs  carefully. 
Then  she  crossed  down  to  Washing- 
ton and  examined  the  movies  there. 
She  could  have  seen  the  bill  in  the 
Boston  Herald,  which  she  always 
read  most  carefully  so  that  she  could 
be  stu-e  she  was  not  becoming  too 
liberal  and  democratic  in  her  political 
views,  but  it  was  more  adventure- 
some to  look  at  the  pictures  outside 
the  theatre,  taken  from  the  films 
being  shown.  She  finally  narrowed 
her  choice  down  to  Love  at  Nine  at 
Loew's  and  Pride  and  Prejudice  at 
Paramount's. 

Love  at  Nine  was  illustrated  out 
front  by  several  romantic  scenes. 
Miss  Sligsby  knew  she  would  enjoy  it. 
But  then  there  was  A'iss  Austen's 
story.  Miss  Sligsby  had  always  felt 
herself  to  be  rather  like  Elizabeth, 
sensible,  not  pretty  (although,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  she  also  had  dreams 
of  a  life  long  before  the  nineteenth 


century  of  Miss  Austen,  back  in  the 
Greece  of  satyrs  and  dryads).  The 
pictures  of  Elizabeth  and  Mr.  D'- 
Arcy  seemed  very  true  to  the  origi- 
nals. There  was  something  about  Mr. 
D'Arcy  which  reminded  Miss  Sligsby 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  Seville.  It 
wasn't  his  complexion  or  his  features. 
Miss  Sligsby  decided  it  must  be  the 
earnest  way  in  which  he  was  looking 
at  the  cinema  Elizabeth.  Miss 
Sligsby  felt  a  most  Erato-like  shiver 
run  up  her  virgin  back. 


"One  balcony,"  she  said  to  the 
girl  in  the  glass  bowl. 

As  she  climbed  the  stairs  to  the 
balcony  she  felt  quick  steps  on  the 
carpet  behind  her.  They  followed 
her  up  the  stairs  to  the  landing. 
Miss  Sligsby  began  to  feel  like  pur- 
sued Syrinx. 

There  was  a  crowd  waiting. 

"My,"  thought  Miss  Sligsby,  "I 
didn't  know  M'iss  Austen  was  so 
popular  with  the  young  people  of  to- 
day." 

She  hadn't  been  told  of  Laurence 
Olivier's  sombre  charm  nor  of  the 
piquant  arrogance  of  Greer  Garson. 

The  usher,  who  looked  as  though 
he  went  to  the  Boston  University 
College  of  Business  Administration 
daytimes,  showed  her  to  a  seat  near 
the  front.  She  squeezed  her  apologet- 
ic way  past  a  small  girl  with  a  lolli- 
pop which  touched  and  clung  for  a 
moment  to  ]\  iss  Sligsby 's  hand  and 
then  was  withdrawn  for  eating  pur- 
poses. 
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Ivliss  Sligsby  sat  down.  A  mo- 
ment later,  a  gentleman  entered 
from  the  same  aisle,  saying,  "Ex- 
cuse me,"  and  "I  beg  your  pardon," 
to  everj'one  as  he  passed.  He  sat 
dowTi  two  seats  from  Miss  Sligsby. 
It  was  the  gentleman  of  the  roll. 

Miss  Sligsby  didn't  know  what 
to  do. 

"After  all,  he  probably  doesn't 
even  remember  me,"  she  told  herself 
modestly.  Then  suddenly  she  thought 
of  his  halo  next  to  her  pvimps  and 
tucked  her  feet  away  vmder  the  seat  in 
terror,  lest  he  recognize  them  in  the 
dark  somehow. 

All  through  the  war  news,  the 
previews  showing  a  strange  modem 
marital  situation  in  which  the  yovmg 
people  slammed  doors  in  one  anothers 
faces  and  a  few  moments  later  were 
seen  frantically  embracing  one  an- 
other on  a  street  comer,  and  all 
through  Miss  Austen's  story.  Miss 
Sligsby  had  the  strange  feeling  that 
the  gentleman  two  seats  from  her  was 
regarding  her  with  interest.  During 
the  amusing  scene  in  which  Lady 
Catherine  tricks  Elizabeth  into  ad- 
mitting her  love  for  D'Arcy  (al- 
though Miss  SUgsby  felt  that  Holly- 
wood had  no  business  tampering 
with  Miss  Austen's  book  so)  she 
stole  a  smihng  glance  to  her  right. 
The  blue  eyes  of  her  pursuer  smiled 
back  at  Miss  SUgsby.  Once  again  a 
pleasant  sensation  passed  over  her. 

^\  hen  the  picture  was  over,  she 
started  for  the  aisle.  Just  as  she 
tiiraed  the  comer  she  came  face  to 
face  with  her  gentleman.  Miss 
Sligsby,  for  the  last  three  hours,  had 
been  thinking  of  him  as  "her" 
gentleman. 

Now  he  bowed  sUghtly,  hat  in 
hand.  Miss  Sligsby  noticed  how 
pertly  his  handkerchief  lifted  its 
coned  head  from  his  breast  pocket. 
Then  she  looked  up  into  his  eyes. 
There  was  something  infinitely  wist- 
fvd  about  his  eyes.  INIiss  Sligsby 
longed  to  comfort  him. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said. 

Miss  SUgsby  smiled  to  encoiirage 
him. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said 
again,  a  little  more  loudly  this  time, 
"but  it's  such  a  dark  night  and  so 
late  and  all — May  I  see  you  to  your 
home?" 

Miss   Sligsby's   sense   of  humor 


made  her  smile  a  little  at  his  con- 
cluding it  was  a  dark  night  simply 
because  the  theatre  Ughts  were  be- 
ing tumed  out  one  by  one.  The 
gaUantry  of  his  proposal,  however, 
pleased  her. 

"That  would  be  most  kind  of  you, 
Mr.  "  She  paused. 

"Launcelot  Murton,"  he  said 
quickly  and  bowed  his  haloed  head. 

"          Mr.   Murton,"  concluded 

Miss  SUgsby  firmly. 

"I  am  Miss  Aspasia  SUgsby,"  she 
said  as  they  started  towards  the 
stairs  together. 

"Aspasia,"  Mr.  Murton  murmured 
to  himself,  "Aspasia,  Cleopatra,  Tha- 
is," as  they  walked  boldly  together 
out  into  the  dimout. 

Miss  SUgsby  looked  at  Mr.  Mvir- 
ton  and  then  at  the  picture  of  Mr. 
D'Arcy  near  the  door.  She  was  sure 
she  was  going  to  like  Mr.  Murton  a 
great  deal.  She  thought  of  the  M vises 
and  knew  they  wotild  like  him  too. 

Side  by  side,  with  their  two  copies 
of  the  amorous  Swinburne  in  pocket 
and  under  arm,  they  stroUed  down 
Washington  Street,  smiling  shyly  at 
each  other  now  and  then.  Miss 
SUgsby  seemed  to  hear  Mr.  Flana- 
gan's flute,  like  the  pipes  of  Pan, 
playing  a  few  woodland  trills  in  the 
distant  night. 

— Ruth  Inman 
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WINGS  FOR  THE  PUBLIC 


X  HIS  TIME  it  seems  as  though 
the  dream  of  giving  every  automo- 
bihst  wings  is  due  for  fulfillment. 
The  advent  of  the  helicopter,  even 
during  war,  has  excited  popular  im- 
agination. For  the  first  time  the  pub- 
lic has  been  given  a  look  at  a  machine 
that  they  could  put  to  practical  flying 
use,  and  they  want  it.  Nor  is  the  heli- 
copter the  only  possibility.  A  dark 
horse  in  the  private-flying  field  is  the 
roadable  airplane  advocated  by  Mr. 
Leighton  Collins  in  the  February, 
1943  issue  of  Air  Facts  Magazine. 
-  To  be  sure,  mass  flying  has  been 
prophesied  for  a  long  time.  It  was 
during  World  War  I  that  airplanes 
first  got  out  of  the  county  fair  status 
and  were  used  for  definite  jobs.  The 
progress  made  in  those  four  years  was 
so  impressive  that  by  1919  people 
were  saying:  "In  a  little  while  those 
things  will  be  as  common  as  automo- 
biles. So  far  as  private  ownership 
it  became  trite  but  when  World  War 
II  began  airplanes  were  still  no- 
where near  so  common  as  automo- 
biles." This  forecast  was  repeated  till 
went,  the  airplane  hadn't  gone  over. 

In  the  twenty-odd  years  between 
the  wars  aviation  had  progressed,  to 
be  sure.  Airplanes  had  become  faster 
and  safer  and  more  pleasant  gener- 
ally but  the  improvements  were  of  a 
kind  that  benefitted  military  aviation 
and  the  airlines.  They  didn't  make 
the  average  person  want  to  buy  an 
airplane. 

It's  true  that  in  1927  a  flurry  of 
transoceanic  flights  resulted  in  an 
aviation  boom  that  looked  promising. 
Airports  and  flying  schools  started  up 
all  over  the  country.  The  boom  might 
have  amounted  to  more  except  that  it 
was  just  getting  headway  in  1929, 
and  we  all  know  what  happened  in 
1929. 

The  depression  years  following 
saw  the  first  acceptance  of  the  light 
plane.  That  is,  small  two-place  air- 
planes with  engines  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  50  H.P.  Light  planes  had 
been  built  before  but  for  some  reason 
professional  pilots  had  scorned  them 
and  of  course  influenced  their  stu- 
dents to  think  likewise.  (At  that  time 
licensed  pilots  were  persons  of  con- 
siderable  glamor   and  beginners 


looked  upon  them  with  awe.)  How- 
ever, as  the  small  airplanes  were 
about  five  times  as  cheap  to  buy  and 
operate  as  the  heavier  four-or-five- 
place  ships,  they  won  out  and  became 
very  popular. 

By  1936  things  were  looking  up. 
The  inexpensiveness  that  the  light 
plane  had  introduced  allow-ed  lots  of 
people  to  fly  who  never  could  have 
under  the  old  prices.  But  if  you  ever 
spent  any  time  hanging  around  air- 
ports during  this  era  you  must  have 
noticed  that  the  ones  doing  the  flying, 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  seasoned 
professionals,  were  kids  in  their  early 
twenties  or  even  younger.  They  were 
learning  to  fly  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing a  career  of  aviation.  Only  a  few 
students  ever  showed  up  in  the  higher 
age  brackets  and  these  few  were  in 
the  higher  income  brackets  as  well 

That  was  why  December,  1941 
found  only  about  7,000  privately- 
owned  airplanes  in  the  entire  country 
of  130.000.000  people.  Flying  was  a 
sport.  The  most  fascinating  sport  of 
all,  perhaps,  but  no  more  tiian  that. 


Only  a  very,  very  few  individuals 
could  afiford  the  expensive  instru- 
ments and  equipment  that  allowed  the 
airlines  and  military  aircraft  to  serve 
their  purpose  in  a  strictly  practical 
way.  For  instance,  bad  weather  sel- 
dom and  darkness  never  held  up  the 
Army  or  Navy  or  airlines.  But  an 
artificial  horizon  costs  about  $500  or 
better.  Other  instruments  are  a  lit- 
tle less  expensive,  but  you  get  the 
idea.  Besides,  instrument  flying — a 
necessity  after  dark  or  in  an  overcast 
— requires  plenty  of  extra  training 
and  a  special  license  from  the  C.A.A. 

The  small  airplane  never  came  close 
to  competing  with  the  automobile. 
You  couldn't  shoot  downtown  and  go 
shopping  in  it.  In  fact,  you  even 
needed  a  car  to  get  out  to  the  airport. 
And  so  far  as  long  trips  went,  after 
a  plane  owner  had  tried  to  keep  an 
appointment  in  a  distant  city  only  to 
be  stranded  half  way  there  because  of 
bad  weather  setting  in,  he  usually 
took  an  airliner  or  drove  his  car  the 
next  time. 

The  Civilian  Pilot  Training  Pro- 
gram was  inaugurated  with  the  idea 
of  training  50,000  pilots  a  year  at 

• 
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Government  expense.  This  was  to 
build  a  backlog  of  pilots  to  use  in 
case  of  emergency.  As  the  emer- 
gency wasn't  long  in  coming  it  was 
obviously  a  sound  notion,  but  so  far 
as  everyday  mass  flying  is  concerned 
it  wouldn't  make  much  difference  if 
the  Government  had  the  whole  130,- 
000,000  of  us  learn  to  fly.  The  obsta- 
cle was  really  the  machine. 

It's  evident  that  if  everyone  is  to 
fly  it  will  have  to  be  in  a  machine 
that  if  not  exactly  a  necessity  will  at 
least  not  be  a  liability.  It'll  have  to 
earn  its  keep  the  same  way  cars  do 
It  must  be  reasonably  cheap,  and 
nearly  as  much  an  all-weather  ma- 
chine as  any  automobile,  and  as  safe. 

All  these  requirements  seem  to  be 
all  met  in  the  Sikorsky  helicopter. 
This  machine  really  has  everything. 
No  need  of  an  airport,  or  even  a  field 
— you  could  drop  it  in  to  almost  any 
backyard.  Best  of  all,  it's  an  all 
weather  ship,  or  at  least  more  so  than 
anything  else  that's  appeared  to  date. 
There's  no  need  to  circle  around  in 
the  fog  hoping  to  catch  a  sight  of  the 
ground  and  find  yourself  running  into 
a  mountain  at  a  hundred  miles  an 
hour  or  better.  You  can  slow  a  heli- 
copter as  much  as  you  want  to.  It 
will  even  fly  backwards.  At  thirty 
miles  an  hour  you  can  stop  it  within 
its  own  length.  That's  more  than 
your  car  will  do.  So  in  foggy  weather 
you'd  just  keep  right  on  flying,  only 
slower.  And  if  you  were  lost  it 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  descend 
slowly  till  you  could  catch  sight  of  the 
terrain  and  locate  yourself.  In  this 
way  the  need  for  costly  instrument 
training  would  be  eliminated. 

Helicopters  may  have  limitations 
of  speed  and  load  capacity  below 
those  of  the  conventional  aircraft, 
but  people  seem  captivated  by  the  no- 
tion of  owning  one.  We  can  only 
speculate  on  the  social  and  economic 
consequences  resulting  from  a  heli- 
copter-using public.  They'll  probably 
be  tremendous.  Salesmen's  territories 
will  be  immeasurably  enlarged.  We 
can  expect  more  decentralization — 
commuting  in  a  helicopter  wouldn't 
be  difficult. 

Of  course  the  helicopter  isn't  the 
only  possibility  for  a  useful  small  air- 
plane for  everyone.  In  his  Air  Facts 
article  Mr.  Collins  seriously  discussed 


the  possibility  of  building  airplanes 
that  would  be  capable  of  being  driven 
along  the  highway  like  an  automobile. 
Under  such  conditions  the  wings 
would  be  folded  in  sections,  the  fold- 
ing being  done  hydraulically  or  elec- 
trically and  controlled  from  the  pilot's 
seat  by  a  switch.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  an  airplane  is  entirely 
feasible. 

If  such  a  ship  is  developed  it  will 
probably  prove  just  as  desirable  as 
the  helicopter.  The  roadable  airplane 
does  away  with  weather  trouble  and 
the  airport-to-airport  limitation  quite 
as  effectively.  The  procedure  would 
be  different,  that's  all.  In  the  case  of 
the  roadable  airplane  you'd  get  in  the 
thing  and  drive  from  your  home  to  a 
nearby  landing  strip.  There  you'd 
unfold  your  wings  and  take  off  like 
any  ordinary  airplane.  You'd  fly  to 
the  landing  strip  nearest  your  destin- 
ation, say  on  the  outskirts  of  a  city. 
After  landing  you'd  push  a  button 
that  folded  your  wings,  throw  the 
wheels  into  gear  and  drive  right  into 
the  heart  of  the  city. 

So  far  as  the  safety  of  such  a  de- 
vice goes,  it  can  be  mentioned  that  a 
great  many  military  airplanes  have 
folding  wings.  There's  nothing  in- 
herently dangerous  about  it. 

It  may  be  that  both  the  roadable 
airplane  and  the  helicopter  will  enjoy 
future  popularity.  Time  will  tell.  At 
any  rate,  if  a  consensus  is  worth  any- 
thing the  day  of  mass  flying  is  not  far 
^head.  — 'Bartlett  Gould 
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NEARLY  TWENTY  YEARS  AFTER 


Nearly  twenty  years, 

when  you  come  to  think  about  it,  is 
a  long  time  for  a  man  to  stand  in  one 
place.  The  man  who  has  done  that, 
publicly  and  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess, is  Mr.  Serge  Koussevitzky,  and 
he  has  done  it  on  that  gray,  linoleum- 
floored  dais  at  the  front  of  Symphony 
Hall  stage.  For  more  than  nineteen 
years  Koussevitzky  has  stood  (some- 
times danced )  there,  waving  a  slender 
little  stick  over  110  men  and  conjur- 
ing from  them  sounds  as  glorious  as 
ever  human  ears  have  heard. 


Then  he  was  a  man  approaching  50 ; 
now,  his  hair  entirely  gray — but  not 
white — he  is  but  nine  months  under 
70.  Then  he  was  a  conductor  of  ex- 
traordinary passion  and  individuality ; 
today  he  is  a  virtuoso  whose  great 
gifts  have  been  mellowed  and  pol- 
ished botli  by  time  and  the  experience 
of  working  with  a  distinguished  group 
of  instrumentalists.  To  be  a  little 
corny  about  it,  Koussevitzky  has  be- 
come a  sizable  legend  while  he  is  yet 
alive. 

When  on  Friday  afternoon,  last 


Serge  Kousseiitzky 


In  those  nineteen  years  Serge 
Koussevitzky  has  brought  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra  not  only  to  a 
position  of  eminence  but  one  of  pre- 
eminence among  all  the  orchestras  of 
the  world.  You  can  see,  to  put  it  in  a 
Chestertonian  way,  that  he  has  gone 
places  while  standing  in  one  place. 

As  a  re-creative  artist,  he  has  ad- 
vanced leagues  from  the  position  he 
occupied  when,  on  October  10,  1924. 
he  first  showed  his  beautifully  tail- 
ored slenderness  and  made  that  grace- 
ful bow  of  his  at  Symphony  Hall. 


Oct.  8,  Mr.  Koussevitzky  rounded 
the  corner  by  the  violas  at  S}Tnphony 
Hall,  to  be  greeted  by  the  brass  fan- 
fare Walter  Piston  composed  for  the 
Harvard  honorification  of  Winston 
Churchill,  the  occasion  was  one  of 
ceremony  but  not  of  pomp.  Kous- 
sevitzky had  been  honored,  and  more 
sjiectacularly,  in  past  years.  But  this 
time  a  faithful  public  and  orchestra 
were  showing  not  only  respect  but  af- 
fection for  a  great  man  whom  they 
had  known  for  almost  two  decades. 
Boston  being  a  homey  city  this  was, 


in  a  large  sense,  a  family  party.  Serge 
Koussevitzky  is  indisputably  one  of 
us. 

Long  ago  Koussevitzky  let  it  be 
known,  by  choice  of  program  on  cer- 
tain occasions,  that  he  is  a  man  to  re- 
member anniversaries.  For  the  open- 
ing concert  of  his  20th  Boston  season, 
therefore,  he  thought  first  of  all  of 
the  D  minor  Orchestral  Concerto  by 
\'ivaldi,  in  the  edition  of  Alexander 
Siloti,  the  very  first  work  he  had 
performed  at  Symphony  Hall.  In 
1924  the  graceful  music  had  exhibited 
the  extraordinary  richness  of  tone  and 
the  suppleness  of  the  Boston  strings 
upon  which  he  had  worked  only  a 
short  time.  In  1943  the  score  served 
to  remind  us  that  Koussevitzky  has 
a  most  amazing  ear  for  the  sonorities 
of  a  superbly  disciplined  body  of 
strings. 

From  Vivaldi,  Koussevitzky  went 
on  to  the  latest  and  thinnest  and  most 
arid  Stravinsky  of  California,  time 
the  present.  Stravinskj^'s  new  Ode, 
commissioned  by  the  Koussevitzky 
^lusic  Foundation  and  written  as  me- 
morial to  Mme.  Xatalie  Koussevitzky, 
had  its  first  performance  that  after- 
noon, and  on  Saturday  night  following 
went  out  over  the  radio  beam  to  the 
large  audience  the  Boston  Symphony 
has  re-captured  since  broadcasts  were 
resumed  last  January.  The  program 
was  ended  with  Moussorgsky's  "Pic- 
tures at  an  Exhibition"  in  the  orches- 
tral version  made,  at  Mr.  Kousse\ntz- 
ky's  request,  by  the  late  Maurice 
Ravel,  and  that  Koussevitzkyan 
charger.  Brahms'  First  Symphony. 

There  must  have  been  many  among 
the  audience  who  •  could  remember 
that  first  Koussevitzk}-  concert  here 
nineteen  years  ago.  Until  shortly  be- 
fore he  arrived,  Koussevitzky  was  in 
the  Bostonian  mind  a  largely  un- 
known quantity.  To  a  comparative 
few  who  might  have  encountered  the 
name  in  pre-Revolutionary  Moscow, 
in  jwst-war  Paris,  Madrid  or  Lon- 
tlon,  he  was  one  of  history's  three 
greatest  masters  of  that  Ferdinand 
among  string  instruments,  who  had 
swapped  the  bow  for  the  baton  and 
the  double-bass  for  that  larger,  more 
difficult  instrument,  the  symphonic 
orchestra. 

If  Koussevitzky  was  an  artistic  in- 
terrogation point  when  he  arrived, 
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he  became  exclamation  mark  a  few 
week?  ,'if;er.  The  Koussevitzky  pres- 
ence and  temperament,  then  as  now, 
\\  -  ■"he  sort  to  make  impression  as 
much  immediate  as  vivid.  Practically 
after  his  first  pair  of  concerts,  the 
Boston  musical  public  found  them- 
selves in  two  opposing  camps :  those 
who  found  his  personalized,  intense 
and  spectacular  conducting  highly  re- 
freshing: those — obviously  the  con- 
servatives— who  thought  his  interpre- 
tations lacking  in  fineness  of  style. 

The  war  flared.  Opinions  were 
hurled  at  dinner  tables  and  over  tea- 
cups. And  all  the  while  the  Kous- 
sevitzky reputation  waxed,  since 
there  is  nothing  so  conducive  to 
growth  of  reputation — for  better  or 
worse — than  a  good,  healthy  fight. 

Nearly  all  were  agreed,  however, 
that  never  had  the  town  heard  such 
flaming  Tchaikovsky,  so  full  of  melo- 
dic poignance  and  dynamic  tragedy. 
On  "modern  music" — as  it  then  was 
called — as  on  Tchaikovsky,  the  op- 
posing camps  agreed.  His  Debussy, 
his  Ravel,  Scriabin,  Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff  and  so  on,  were  meticulous  of 
detail  and  sumptuous  of  sound.  His 
readings  had  point  as  well  as  force, 
brilliance  and  the  vitality  of  an  inter- 
preter for  whom  the  oftentimes  fiend- 
ish involvements  of  rhythm  had  no 
terrors. 

The  strike  of  1919  had  come  near 
wrecking  the  Boston  Symphony.  Its 
remnants  had  subsequently  been  put 
together,  new  members  found  and  the 
whole  subjected  to  four  years  of  ex- 
cellent drilling  at  the  hands  of  Pierre 
Monteux,  an  honest  musician  and  ca- 
pable technician.  Such  was  the  or- 
chestra inherited  by  Koussevitzky.  It 
remained  for  him  to  refine  and  polish, 
to  draw  from  110  individuals  a  tone 
homogeneous,  rich  and  of  what  the 
late  William  J.  Henderson  called  "an 
oceanic  depth." 

Everyone  knows  that  two  individ- 
uals in  constant  association  have  a 
reciprocal  effect  each  on  the  other.  It 
is  so  with  orchestras  and  conductors. 
If  Serge  Koussevitzky  gradually  and 
by  unceasing  effort  brought  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  to  supremacy,  his 
years  of  work  with  the  orchestra  had 
a  similar  effect  upon  his  own  skill. 
The  years  following  1924  saw  him 


gain  in  artistic  mellowness,  in  breadth 
and  distinctions  of  styles.  By  1934 
professional  observers  of  music  found 
a  new,  almost  Olympian  element  in 
his  work.  Personal  distinction  was 
still  a  foremost  characteristic,  but  it 
had  been  refined  and  polished. 

Almost  unlimited  energy,  complete 
devotion  to  his  art  and  a  demoniac 
stubbornness  for  perfection  are  today 
as  marked  in  Serge  Koussevitzky  as 
they  were  in  early  years.  He  has  taken 
good  care  of  himself,  physically,  and 
his  vitality  in  mind  and  body  would 


be  exceptional  for  most  men  10  years 
younger.  So  now  he  is  in  the  para- 
doxical situation  of  being  an  Elder 
Statesman  among  conductors  and  one 
of  the  youngest  in  spirit. 

Another  proof  of  this  fact  is  his  at- 
titude toward  contemporary  music. 
Twenty  years  ago,  Koussevitzky  was 
a  militant  apostle  of  new  music.  He 
is  the  same  today,  with  the  difference 
that  his  powers  of  judgment  are  prob- 
ably more  acute  in  selecting  what  he 
believes  to  be  the  best.  And  he  has 
become  a  champion  of  the  once-de- 
spised American  composer. 

In  1924  Koussevitzky  lost  no  time 
in  putting  on  what  the  worthy  and 
perturbed  directorate  of  the  Philadel- 
phia Orchestra,  a  few  years  ago, 
termed    "debatable."  Koussevitzky 
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ThetS  ixty-third  Season 

(October  8,1943— April  29,1944) 
of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONy  ORCHESTRA 

will  be  the  twentieth  under  the  conductor  ship  of 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

(In  Symphony  Hall) 

24  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
24  SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  MONDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 


Applications  jor  each  of  these  series  are  now  being  received  at 
the  subscription  office  in  Symphony  Hall,  which  is  open  daily. 

Printed  announcement,  with  soloists  and  other  particular!,  will  be  sent  on  requed. 


played  'em  and  let  the  critics,  amateur 
and  professional  debate  'em.  He 
played  'em  over  again,  and  after 
awhile  certain  of  the  works  he  fought 
for  were  accepted. 

Koussevitzky  filled  Symphony  Hall 
with  the  noises  (as  conservatives 
rather  snarlingly  maintained)  of  such 
terrorizing  composers  as  Hindemith, 
Lourie,  Prokofieff  (unplayed  by  the 
Boston  Orchestra  until  Koussevitz- 
ky's  time).  Sessions,  Harris,  Milhaud, 
Malipiero,  Krenek,  Stravinsky  and 
finally  Berg.  I  loathe  the  dreary  busi- 
ness of  statistics,  but  I'd  risk  a  bet 
that  Koussevitzky  has  done  more  for 
living  composers  than  any  other  Bos- 
ton Symphony  conductor  who  pre- 
ceded him. 

With  the  firm  decision  of  a  man 
who  knows  his  principles,  Kousse- 
vitzky went  on  giving  us  "ultra-mod- 
ern" music.  Finally  the  tumult 
hushed.  The  last  public  exhibition 
of  conservatism,  to  my  knowledge, 
occurred  at  the  very  first  meeting  of 
the  admirable  Society  of  Friends  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  One 
intransigeant  had  his  say  "about  the 
programs" ;  a  lady  of  liberal  disposi- 
tion spoke  him  down.  Since  then  the 
Boston  public  have  taken  contempo- 
rary music,  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not. 

The  full  record  of  Koussevitzky 's 
achievements  in  Boston  will  some  day 
require  a  book  all  to  themselves.  Just 
an  outline  of  his  energetic  sojourn  is 
enough,  however,  to  convince  you 
that  while  Serge  Koussevitzky  has 
stood  in  one  place  for  20  years,  he 
has  certainly  gone  places. 

— Cyrus  Durgin 
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NEW  ENGLAND  CONSERVATORY  NEWS 


Music  provides  an  impetus 
toward  "Victory".  Its  effect  upon 
morale  is  well  known.  But  perhaps 
it  is  not  generally  realized  how  exten- 
sive are  the  contributions  made  to  the 
armed  services  by  men  and  women 
trained  in  Boston  as  musicians.  This 
is  shown  graphically  by  letters  that 
come  to  the  New  England  Conserva- 
tory of  Music  from  former  students 
now  in  service  all  over  the  world. 

A  glance  at  the  location  of  the 
letter-writers  shows  that  this  is  really 
a  "global  war."  From  George  Wolfe, 
formerly  a  member  of  Ethel  Water's 
band,  and  now  in  the  Forty-first  En- 
gineers, we  hear :  "Now  I  am  safe 
and  sound  in  North  Africa."  Another 
writes :  "I  cannot  tell  you  where  I  am, 
but  when  I  look  out  I  can  see  palm 
trees  and  hear  the  rustle  of  grass 
skirts." 

An  organ  student  from  Merrimac, 
Donald  DeLong,  reports  from  Puerto 
Rico,  that  "The  Navy  has  proved  to 
be  a  good  teacher,  especially  when 
it  comes  to  learning  about  human  na- 
ture. My  experiences  in  Puerto  Rico, 
outside  of  the  Navy,  have  been  many 
and  most  interesting.  My  investment 
in  a  motion  picture  camera  should 
prove  interesting  as  I  will  undoubt- 
edly give  a  few  lectures  at  the  church. 
I  had  been  in  the  tropics  for  only 
three  weeks  when  I  succeeded  in  lo- 
cating a  civilian  church  in  which  to 
play.  They  were  in  need  of  a  substi- 
tute for  four  months.  When  this 
ended,  I  was  asked  to  play  at  St. 
John's  Episcopal  Cathedral.  In  addi- 
tion, I  direct  the  choir.  It  takes 
months  to  receive  music  from  the 
States,  so  each  week  I  arrange  my  an- 
them and  responses,  cutting  stencils. 

"My  chapel  music  is  only  a  small 
portion  of  such  activities.  I  attend 
three  glee  club  rehearsals  a  week,  ac- 
companying. With  the  band  and  glee 
club  I  have  been  on  several  trips  over 
the  island  giving  programs.  One  trip 
took  us  to  St.  Thomas  by  air,  where 
we  gave  a  real  'snappy'  minstrel  show. 
With  piano  and  organ  pupils,  coach- 
ing voice,  and  accompanying  on  the 
Navy  weekly  radio  program,  I  have 
little  time  to  go  out  on  liberty." 

Another  example  of  what  has  been 


accomplished  by  Massachusetts  mu- 
sicians abroad  is  Wilmont  Trumbull. 
He  is  a  Warrant  Officer,  Band  Di- 
rector, attached  to  a  Coast  Artillery 
unit,  now  stationed  in  England.  His 
father  writes :  "Wilmont  graduated 
from  the  United  States  Army  Music 
School,  Fort  Myers,  Virginia,  August 
14,  1942,  on  his  26th  birthday,  with 
the  rank  of  Warrant  Officer  and  with 
an  average  of  97.4%  for  the  course. 
He  finished  eighth  in  a  class  of  72 
whose  average  age  was  33  years.  He 
also  had  the  distinction  of  having  one 
of  his  arrangements  played  by  Cap- 
tain Darcy  and  the  United  States 
Army  Band  at  a  concert  in  Washing- 
ton. In  November,  before  leaving 
Camp  Edwards,  the  full  band  played 
for  the  broadcast  of  the  program  'Pass 
in  Review'  over  Radio  Station 
WNAC.  On  March  11,  1943,  by 
short  wave,  the  band  was  featured 
from  BBC  London  on  the  program 
'Yankee  Follies,'  which  was  rebroad- 
cast  by  Mutual." 


The  following  details  are  gleaned 
from  an  English  newspaper.  "War- 
rant Officer  Wilmont  Trumbull  is 
leading  a  28-piece  Army  orchestra 
with  the  American  Forces  in  Eng- 
land. The  orchestra  is  composed  of 
musicians  from  American  symphony 
and  dance  bands.  It  divides  into  sec- 
tions to  play  symphony,  dance,  and 
regimental  music.  When  the  band 
played  in  Southport,  England,  re- 
cently, it  initiated  the  English  girls 
into  the  art  of  jitterbugging.  Puzzled 
at  first  by  the  doughboys'  vigorous 
steps  and  use  of  'jive'  talk,  the  girls 
were  soon  swinging  it  in  true  Ameri- 
can style  and  chatting  with  a  pro- 
nounced American  accent." 

From  a  Chicago  newspaper  comes 
this  clipping : 

When  the  Blackstone  Trio  strikes 
up  in  the  hotel's  dining  room  tonight, 
there  will  be  one  especially  attentive 
listener.  He  is  Stafif  Sgt.  Lloyd  E. 
Gaudet  of  Bryan  Field,  Texas.  Sgt. 
Gaudet  will  hear  the  first  public  play- 
ing of  a  song  he  wrote,  "I  Dream  of 
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You  Through  the  Night".  The  com- 
poser from  Yarmouth,  Maine,  is  a 
graduate  of  the  New  England  Con- 
servatory of  Music. 

A  way  for  our  boys  who  have 
come  home  from  battlef ronts  to  make 
music  again  is  just  being  inaugurated 
at  the  Conservatory.  Already  twenty 
men  have  responded  to  the  offer  to 
participate  in  forming  a  band  of  Ex- 
Service  Men  who  have  been  perma- 
nently discharged.  The  need  of  music 
is  felt  universally,  especially  under 
war-time  stress.  It  is  a  "shock- 
absorber."  The  Conservatory  is  pro- 
viding the  place  for  rehearsals  and 
the  training  and  directing  of  prop- 
erly qualified  musicians,  without  cost 
to  them.  It  is  hoped  that  this  move 
may  make  it  possible  for  many  of  our 
returned  veterans  to  do  constructive 
work  that  may  prove  to  be  a  nation- 
wide asset.  The  musician's  sympa- 
thetic sense  of  coordination  with 
others  has  made  these  men  efficient  in 
the  widely  varied  roles  that  they  have 
filled,  many  of  them  outside  of  the 
sphere  of  music.  Why  not  do  your 
bit  to  encourage  them  now  to  carry  on 
in  the  spirit  of  true  "ensemble" — to 
reach  perfect  performance  of  the 
whole,  each  individual  must  play  his 
part !  Pass  along  a  cordial  invitation 
to  any  Ex-Service  men  you  may 
know  who  have  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience in  playing  band  instruments. 
Mr.  Roland  Darling  is  in  charge  of 
the  publicity  for  this  Rehabilitation 
Program,  and  Mr.  Clifton  Joseph 
Furness,  New  England  Conservatory 
of  Music,  Huntington  Avenue,  Bos- 
ton, will  receive  applications  for  the 
band  by  mail  or  telephone. 

—  Clifton  J.  Furness. 
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THEATRE  REVIEW 


A  S  IT  LOOKS  NOW,  this  will  go 
down  on  the  records  as  the  drama's 
good  year  in  Boston.  Perhaps  they 
will  call  it  the  Boom  Year,  or  the 
Year  We  Got  a  Few  Good  Plays. 
Perhaps,  in  time  to  come  we  will  sit 
by  night  before  a  fireplace  (of  glass 
brick)  and  fondly  reminisce  about 
the  fall  of  '43,  with  cakes  (of  soy) 
and  ale  and  an  audience  of  bored  and 
restive  grandchildren. 

Grandpapa,  having  lowered  himself 
laboriously  into  his  easy  chair  (new- 
fangled plastic)  will  puff  and  snort 
and  scoflf  at  the  prize  play  he  has  just 
grudgingly  seen  and  heard  on  the 
television  contraption.  Television,  he 
will  growl  by  way  of  launching  his 
speech,  is  a  fad.  Just  a  fad.  No  sub- 
stance to  it.  The  old  drama,  the  liv- 
ing drama,  that  was  something.  That 
had  some  substance,  made  some 
sense.  .  .  . 

Take  back  there  in  the  fall  of  '43. 
Young  folks  today  don't  know  real 
drama.  Back  in  '43  they  might  have 
seen  some.  That  was  a  good  season 
in  the  theatre,  or  at  least  it  was  part  of 
a  good  season  in  the  theatre.  Funny 
thing  about  it,  too,  folks  had  been 
grousing  and  cussing  about  how  the 
theatre  was  going  to  the  dogs,  how 
Boston  was  getting  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  theatrical  way  station, 
when  the  big  change  came.  .  .  . 

Then,  in  a  matter  of  three  months, 
we  got  such  fine  plays  as  "The  Pa- 
triots" and  such  highly  original  plays 
as  "The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth"  and  such 
a  beautifully  conceived  production  as 
the  Paul  Robeson  "Othello."  And  at 
the  same  time,  the  Army  Air  Force 
show,  "Winged  Victory"  and  good, 
tried  comedies  like  "Blithe  Spirit" 
and  "Kiss  and  Tell"  and  "Arsenic  and 
Old  Lace"  and  popular  operas  like 
"Porgy  and  Bess"  and  "Carmen 
Jones"  and  the  imaginative  musical 
comedy  "One  Touch  of  Venus"  and 
the  ingenious  melodrama,  "Uncle 
Harry"  .  .  . 

Perhaps  one  of  the  small  fry  will 
interrupt  the  old  bore  at  about  this 
point:  "Grandpapa,  what  was  that 
The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth'  ?  What  was 
that  one  Hke?" 

The  rest  of  the  involuntary  audi- 
ence :  "Don't  get  him  started  on  that!" 


But  by  then  grandpapa  will  have 
straightened  himself  in  his  chair  as 
well  as  his  arthritis  will  permit  and 
he  will  be  off. 

"The  Skin  of  Our  Teeth,"  eh? 
Well,  now  .  .  .  that  was  something 
unusual.  Not  a  perfect  play,  perhaps, 
but  which  one  is  ?  Not  a  perfect  play, 
but  unique.  Nothing  quite  like  it  be- 
fore and  certainly  not  since.  Imagine 
a  play  that  tried  to  comprehend  and 
contain,  in  the  space  of  three  acts 
everything  from  the  Ice  Age  to  the 
Age  of  Sinatra  (loud  cries  from  the 
small  fry — I  hope  ! — at  this  point : 
"What  was  Sinatra,  Grandpapa?") 

Imagine  a  play  (Grandpapa  will 
proceed,  getting  up  steam  and  he  goes 
along)  that  told  the  story  of  the  uni- 
verse in  a  simple  three-act  comedy,  in 
terms  of  the  average  man  and  his 
wife  and  their  maid  of  all  work! 
Think  of  that  for  a  bold  and  daring 
notion  in  an  age  that  was  not,  as- 
suredly, remarkable  for  bold  and  dar- 
ing notions  in  any  sphere  except  the 
mechanical.  .  .  . 

And  was  it  good?  Well,  it  was 
stirring  and  it  was  amusing  ...  it 
was  exciting,  in  more  ways  than  one. 
Of  course,  the  truth  is,  it  was  not 
done  here  in  Boston  as  well  as  it 


might  have  been  done.  For  the  fact  is, 
we  didn't  get  the  original  company, 
the  actors  who  had  made  it  a  whop- 
ping success  in  New  York,  where 
some  people  liked  it  so  much  they 
went  back  again  and  again  and  where 
others  were  so  confused  they  stamped 
out  of  the  playhouse  after  seeing  an 
act  or  two  and  demanded  their  money 
back !  ...  In  Boston,  people  didn't 
ask  for  their  money  back.  In  Boston, 
those  few  who  paid  to  see  it  sat  and 
took  it,  and  they  either  liked  it  very 
much  or  they  didn't  like  it  at  all. 
But  they  knew  they  had  seen  some- 
thing unusual,  in  any  case.  .  .  . 

"The  Patriots"  ?  .  .  .  That  was 
conventional  enough,  a  biographical 
drama  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his 
tremendous  battle  with  Hamilton  and 
the  backers  of  Hamilton,  a  fight  to 
get  for  the  American  people  the  right 
to  govern  themselves,  which  was  im- 
plicit in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence but  which  the  Hamiltonians 
would  have  denied  them. 

It  was  a  fine  play  because  the  bat- 
tle of  the  two  titans  was  exciting  in 
itself,  they  being  men  of  heroic  stature 
and  in  their  way  patriots  both  and 
also  because  the  issues  involved  were 
enormous.  For  if  Jefferson  had  lost 
the  fight,  the  Revolution  would  have 
been  fought  in  vain;  we  of  today 


.  and  son,  your  dog,  Rover,  has  been  decorated  by  the  Coast  Guard 
for  bravery  in  action.    I  hope  you  are  distinguishing  yourself 
in  whatever  you  are  doing.    Love,  Mother." 
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IN  MYRUS  THE  OVAL  ROOM 

is  now  presenting  what,  in  my  opinion^  is  a 
most  astounding  and  unbelievable  act.  We 
have  held  him  over  by  popular  demand  and 
urge  you  to  see  him  before  he  leaves  Boston. 

He  appears  twice  nightly  at  8  o'clock  and  11:30 
Saturdays,  7:30  and  10:30  o'clock. 
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would  be  living  under  tyrants  and 
the  great  American  experiment  that 
was  to  have  proved — and  did  prove — 
to  the  world  that  men  can  govern 
themselves,  would  have  died  un- 
timely. .  .  . 

The  Robeson  "Othello"?  Another 
remarkable  presentation.  Of  course, 
it  is  true  that  Mr.  Robeson  himself 
was  not  the  greatest  of  all  Othellos, 
not  in  Boston,  at  any  rate.  For  al- 
though he  had  some  of  the  regal  dig- 
nity with  which  Shakespeare  endowed 
the  man  and  an  air  of  command  in 
the  scene  wherein  he  quelled  the  riot 
which  found  Cassie  drunk,  he  fell 
into  emotional  disorder  when  lago 
pricked  him  to  jealousy.  He  lost  con- 
trol and  he  failed  completely  to  carry 
conviction,  though  his  last  scene,  after 
Othello  has  discovered  that  he  mur- 
dered Desdemona  vainly,  was  done 
with  strength  and  restraint. 

Nevertheless,  the  whole  presenta- 
tion was  impressive.  For  Margaret 
Webster,  who  conceived  and  directed 
it,  staged  it  as  a  swift,  fluent  melo- 
drama, a  little  prosy  perhaps,  lacking 
some  of  the  stately  splendor  of  other 
comparable  productions,  but  dramati- 
cally alive  and  gripping.  As  lago, 
Jose  Ferrer  was  crafty,  cynical,  vil- 
lainous and  completely  plausible ;  as 
Desdemona,  Uta  Hagen  was  deli- 
cately pretty,  sweet  and  intensely  and 
believably  devoted  to  the  black 
Moor.  ... 

Oh,  yes  .  .  .  Grandpapa  will  relax 
and  probably  fall  off  to  sleep  mutter- 
ing about  the  good  season  .  .  .  fall 
of  '43  .  .  .  yes,  indeed  .  .  .  fall  of 
'43. 

Yes,  indeed.      — Elliot  Norton 
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BOSTON'S  SPOTLIGHT 

Isabel  French,  Soprano 

L  ESS  GENERALLY  known  to  the 
non-musical  public  are  the  number  of 

outstanding  personalities  which  Bos- 
ton boasts.  For  example,  there  is 
Isabel  French  whose  most  recent 
concert  took  place  on  November  2nd 
at  Jordan  Hall.  It  was,  as  always,  a 
brilliant  success.  Selections  such  as 
Gluck's  Divinites  du  Styx,  Purcell's 
Dido's  Lament,  Ravel's  Cinq  Chan- 
sons Grecques,  and  Liszt's  O  Quand 
Je  Dors  drew  enthusiastic  applause 
from  the  audience. 

Isabel  French's  claim  to  distinction 
is  not  limited  to  one  single  concert ; 
nor  even  to  the  fact  that  several  sea- 
sons ago,  when  she  sang  Schumann's 
Frauenliehe  und  Leben,  her  rendition 
was  so  outstanding  that  it  was  im- 
mediately recorded  and  acclaimed  one 
of  the  three  finest  recordings  of  the 
year.  The  other  two  recordings  be- 
ing in  albums  by  Flagstad  and  Leh- 
mann,  and  the  rating  accorded  by  the 
Nezv  York  Times.  Her  distinction  is 
that  of  being  a  fine  musician  and 
superlative  soprano. 

Born  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Isabel 
French,  in  private  life  Mrs.  Qiarles 
S.  French,  spent  many  of  her  early 
years  in  Europe,  studying  the  violin. 
Her  plans  for  a  professional  career  as 
a  violinist  were  interrupted  by  her 
marriage  to  the  late  Charles  S.  French 
of  this  city. 

It  was  not  until  1930  that  Mrs. 
French  entered  the  professional  world, 
this  time  as  a  singer.  Her  early  inten- 
sive study  of  the  violin,  she  believes, 
has  been  of  vital  importance.  To  that 
she  attributes  the  recognition  ac- 
corded her  as  a  singer. 

One  of  the  outstanding  musicians 
of  our  day,  Mrs.  French,  a  Bostonian 
by  marriage,  merits  high  praise  for 
her  concerts  both  here  and  in  New 
York.  Her  most  recent  concert  has 
carried  the  same  high  standards  of 
perfection,  the  same  understanding 
interpretation,  and  the  same  sincerity 
for  which  she  has  become  widely 
known. 
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so  YOU  WANT  A  DOG  — 


"O  H,  THEY'RE  all  right,"  friend 
wife  used  to  admit  grudgingly,  "so 
long  as  they  belong  to  somebody 
else." 

I  didn't  force  the  issue ;  I  just  let 
things  ride  for  the  time  being — but 
the  idea  still  stayed  in  the  back  of 
my  head.  When  I  was  a  little  squirt, 
I  always  had  a  mut  chasing  around 
the  house  and  now,  in  my  declining 
years,  I  craved  canine  companion- 
ship. I  don't  care  how  trite  it  is  to 
say  so,  I'm  going  on  record,  here  and 
now,  to  repeat  vigorously  that  a  dog 
really  is  man's  best  friend.  He  is  the 
only  animal  which,  of  his  own  accord, 
will  live  with  a  man  in  preference  to 
his  own  kind.  In  return  for  the  devo- 
tion that  he  lavishes  on  his  master,  he 
asks  merely  a  few  kindly  pats,  a  bed, 
and  a  little  food. 

But  to  get  back  to  my  theme.  Not 
so  long  ago,  some  friends  told  me 
about  a  family  of  cocker  spaniels  that 
had  recently  been  ushered  into  the 
world — and  wouldn't  I  like  to  see 
them  ?  I  most  certainly  would !  So 
I  got  a  pre-view  and  right  away  I  fell 
in  love  with  the  whole  litter  of  five. 

To  be  sure,  friend  wife  had  to  be 
sold  on  the  little  rascals,  so  Edna 
( she's  one  of  the  friends  who  told  me 
about  them)  teamed  up  with  me  in  a 
little  conspiracy.  Naturally,  I  didn't 
intend  to  acquire  all  five,  but  after  I 
saw  them,  it  was  pretty  difficult  to 
choose. 

The  little  woman  and  I  were  to  go 
up  to  Edna's  for  the  afternoon  and 
evening,  and  Edna  was  to  borrow  a 
couple  of  the  pups  and  have  them 
at  her  house.  We  figured  that  Gladys 
— that's  my  wife,  by  the  way — would 
\\'eaken  if  she  were  exposed  to  them. 
Interim,  believing  in  the  power  of 
suggestion,  I  kept  slipping  in  remarks 
about  how  cute  the}'  were  and  how 
much  fun  one  would  be  around  the 
house. 

When  we  arrived.  Edna  had  three 
of  the  puppies — little  tiny  things,  so 
small  that  they  were  in  the  crawling 
stage  and  not  yet  weaned.  That  after- 
noon, they  learned  to  drink  from  a 
saucer  by  lapping  milk  from  our 
fingers.  Glad  seemed  to  get  quite  a 
kick  out  of  it.  In  fact,  she  presently 
let  her  hair  down  to  the  extent  of 


admitting  that  they  were  cunning,  so 
long  as  they  stayed  where  they  were 
— eleven  miles  from  our  house. 

This  didn't  discourage  me,  though, 
and  I  continued  to  mention  the  pups 
once  in  a  while ;  I  even  hinted  that  I 
might  get  one.  All  the  time,  I  actu- 
ally had  one  picked  out.  Eventually, 
I  began  to  notice  that  Glad's  objec- 
tions w^eren't  nearly  so  strenuous  as 
they  had  been.  And  then  one  day  .  .  . 

"Suit  yourself,"  she  sighed,  as  if 
tired  of  battling.  "But,"  with  a  return 
of  asperity,  "you'll  take  care  of  it — 
and  you'll  clean  up  after  it !" 

I  knew  tliat  she  wasn't  really  sold 
and  certainly  she  didn't  seem  happy 
about  the  whole  thing.  Still,  her  re- 
mark did  suggest  that  she  was  soften- 
ing up  a  bit. 

Not  long  after  that,  when  we  were 
having  Edna  in  for  dinner,  I  drove 
up  there  in  the  afternoon  and  told  her 
I  had  decided  to  take  this  particular 
pup,  name  of  Taffy,  that  I'd  had  my 
eye  on.  \\'e  went  next  door,  got  the 
little  rascal — she  was  about  six  weeks 
old  then — ^and  started  for  my  house. 
Edna  held  the  pup  on  her  lap  on  a 
bath  towel,  in  case  of  accident — and 
that  reminds  me,  we've  never  re- 
turned the  towel. 

We  stopped  at  a  kennel  on  the  w-ay 
while  I  bought  some  dog  food,  a  rub- 
ber ball  and — at  Edna's  suggestion — 
some  liquid  for  removing  stains  from 
rugs  and  floors.  (Great  stuff!  Name 
on  request.)  It  has  saved  my  neck 
many  times  since  and  has  paid  for  it- 
self over  and  over. 

Friend  wife  was  due  to  arrive  on 


the  five  o'clock  bus  from  town,  so 
we  stopped  to  pick  her  up.  Edna  and 
I  were  sitting  in  my  car,  with  the 
pooch  on  Edna's  lap,  when  Glad 
opened  the  door  and  saw  the  new 
addition  to  the  family.  A  funny  look 
came  over  her  face,  but  she  didn't 
say  much  of  anything.  I  pulled  into 
my  driveway,  and  Glad  and  Edna 
went  into  the  house  with  the  pup. 
They  hadn't  been  gone  more  than  a 
minute  when  Edna  came  to  the  door. 

"Frank,"  she  called,  in  a  voice  that 
sounded  just  a  trifle  perturbed,  "the 
dog  supplies,  quick  1" 

Before  I  got  inside,  I  had  a  hunch 
that  all  was  not  well ;  that  there  had 
been  an  accident.  And  the  pup  barely 
inside  the  door,  too!  Sure  enough — 
I'll  bet  Glad  was  mad  enough  to 
throw  the  dog  out,  and  me  with  it. 
In  this  emergency,  the  stuff  in  the 
bottle  came  into  play  for  the  first  time, 
and  very  efficaciously. 

I  didn't  dare  take  my  eyes  off  the 
pooch  the  whole  evening.  I'd  been 
warned  that  when  they  start  to  sniff 
around  it's  usually  a  danger  signal. 
Thus,  whenever  I  caught  her  w-rin- 
kling  her  nose  a  bit,  I  grabbed  her 
and  rushed  for  the  door.  As  the  eve- 
ning wore  on,  this  routine  became  a 
bit  monotonous.. 

At  last  it  was  time  to  retire  for  the 
night,  so  I  made  a  bed  for  the  puppy 
in  the  kitchen.  You'd  probably  never 
guess  what  I  used  for  the  bed.  Glad, 
believe  it  or  don't,  produced  a  per- 
fectly good  white  blanket  and  said  I 
could  have  that !  Then  another  thing. 
I'd  heard  that  a  ticking  alarm  clock 
would  keep  a  puppy  quiet  during  the 
night.  An  old  alarm  clock,  that  hadn't 
run  for  years,  suddenly  began  to  tick 
and  it  was  pressed  into  service.  A 
hot  water  bottle  is  also  supposed  to 
be  a  good  idea.  The  house  didn't 
boast  of  one,  so  I  filled  an  empty  gin 
bottle  and  wrapped  a  towel  around  it. 

\\'e  were  hardly  in  bed  when  the 
pu]:)py  began  to  cry — and  I  mean  cry. 
She  sounded  just  like  a  baby.  I  got 
up,  stumbled  downstairs,  picked  her 
up  and  held  her  in  my  arms.  She 
whimpered  a  little  and  then,  after  a 
while,  quieted  down.  I  put  her  in  her 
bed  again  and  climbed  the  stairs. 

This  kept  up  most  of  the  night ;  I 
lost  count  of  the  number  of  times  I 
went  up  and  down  those  stairs.  This 
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was  October,  and  the  house  was  none 
too  warm — thanks  to  oil  rationing. 
Each  time  I  picked  her  up,  she  would 
stop  keening  and  snuggle  up  to  me. 
Honest,  I  was  ready  to  loose  a  tear 
or  two  myself — and  I  felt  like  a  big 
brute.  Right  then  and  there,  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  I  was  going  to  take 
her  back  to  her  mother  the  next 
morning — if  dawn  would  ever  come. 

For  all  the  times  I  traveled  over 
those  stairs,  Glad  crawled  out  of  bed 
just  once — but  I  could  tell  that  the 
pup's  crying  was  getting  her.  The 
next  morning,  she  admitted  that  she 
had  felt  like  taking  the  poor  little 
thing  to  bed  with  her. 

The  following  night  wasn't  quite 
so  bad — the  pup  didn't  w^himper  so 
much.  You'll  notice  that  I  had 
changed  my  mind  about  taking  her 
back.  In  just  that  first  night,  she  had 
managed  to  get  pretty  deep  under  my 
skin. 

Then  came  the  little  matter  of 
housebreaking!  Don't  let  anyone  kid 
you  into  thinking  it's  a  simple  mat- 
ter. 

"There's  nothing  to  it,"  Edna  had 
said,  when  I  was  considering  the  idea 
of  getting  a  pup.  "We  had  Barney  all 
broken  in  three  days." 

Believe  me,  he  must  be  an  unusual 
hound. 

I  tried  all  the  tricks  of  the  trade 
that  I'd  ever  read  or  heard  about — 
newspapers,  and  all  of  that,  but  no 
use — she  seemed  to  be  allergic  to 
them.  Just  when  I  began  to  think 
we'd  won  out — bingo  ! 

Time  passed.  The  puppy  was  grow- 
ing like  a  weed  and  had  apparently 
decided  to  stay.  She  probably  con- 
cluded that  she  could  put  up  with  us 
if  she  set  her  mind  to  it. 

And  then  something  I  had  feared 
would  happen  did  happen.  Glad  had 
left  a  housecoat,  to  which  she  was 
quite  partial,  hanging  in  the  kitchen. 
The  pup  was  there  alone  with  it.  You 
can  perhaps  guess  tlie  rest — a  nice, 
big  hole  chewed  in  the  bottom.  For 
a  while  after  that,  Glad  and  the  pooch 
were  rather  distant  toward  each 
otlier.  She  had  begun  to  weaken  a 
little,  but,  after  that  episode,  it  looked 
as  if  all  bets  were  off. 

When  Taffy  moved  in,  it  was  un- 
derstood tliat  she  wasn't  to  be  al- 
lowed all  over  the  furniture — slie  was 


to  liave  one  chair  of  her  own.  Of 
course,  it  didn't  matter  too  much  at 
first  because  she  was  too  little  to 
jump  on  the  chairs  and  sofa.  But 
tliere  came  a  day  when  she  was  able 
to  get  a  toehold  and  scrabble  up.  The 
result  was  numerous  pulled  threads 
in  the  upholstery  .  .  . 

That  was  a  long  time  ago,  at  least 
in  a  dog's  life.  Today — well,  the  little 
woman  was  the  one  who  didn't  want 
a  dog,  you'll  remember.  You  should 
see  her  now.  That  mutt  can  do  almost 
anything  around  the  place  and  get 
away  with  it.  If  I  correct  her,  she 
runs  to  the  wife  for  sympathy — and 
gets  it !  If  I  tell  her  to  get  down  out 
of  a  chair,  friend  wife  says : 

"Her  coat  is  just  as  clean  as  yours." 
Then  she  adds,  as  an  afterthought, 
"It's  the  hair  she  sheds  that  I  mind." 

Speaking  of  a  spoiled  child ! 

Whenever  the  wife  is  preparing 
meals,  the  pup  always  makes  it  a 
point  to  be  in  the  kitchen,  because 
bits  of  this  and  that  are  almost  cer- 
tain to  drop  off  the  shelf.  It's  odd 
how  Glad  is  all  thumbs,  of  late,  while 
preparing  food. 

When  I  first  brought  up  the  mat- 
ter of  buying  a  dog,  I  argued  that 
Glad  would  be  crazy  about  it  after  it 
had  been  here  a  while,  and  she 
laughed  at  the  idea.  Now,  if  I  should 
seriously  consider  getting  rid  of  the 
:reature,  I  might  just  as  well  plan  to 
go  with  it. 

But  it's  no  wonder  the  wife  has 
fallen  for  the  little  rascal.  Cockers 
are  instinctively  affectionate — even  a 
bit  too  casual  with  their  affections, 
but  that  is  proof  of  their  faith  in  men. 

Yes,  Taffy's  moved  in  to  stay. 

—  Frank  H.  Grows. 
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IN  THE  BOOKSTALLS 


When  I  saw  the  1909  who's 
Who  in  New  England  on  a  bookstall 
shelf,  I  immediately  thought  of  Cal- 
vin Coolidge,  though  I  do  not  know 
why.  So  I  bought  the  book,  found 
myself  an  empty  bench  on  the  Com- 
mon and  turned  to  the  Coolidges.  I 
read : 

"Coolidge,  Calvin,  lawyer ;  b.  Ply- 
mouth, Vt.,  July  4,  1872 ;  s.  John  C. 
and  Victoria  J.  (Moor)  C;  A.B., 
Amherst  Coll.,  1895;  (won  gold  me- 
dal for  essay  on  "The  Principles  of 
the  American  Revolution,"  S.A.R. 
prize  open  to  all  colleges  in  U.S.)  ; 
studied  law  with  Hammond  and 
Field,  Northampton,  Mass. ;  admitted 
to  bar,  1897;  m.,  Burlington,  Vt., 
1905,  Grace  A.  Goodhue.  Practises 
in  Northampton ;  v. -p.  Nonotuck  Sav- 
ings Bank ;  councilman,  1899 ;  city 
solicitor,  1900-1901  ;  examiner  of  ti- 
tles for  Hampshire  Co. ;  elk.  of  courts, 
1904;  chmn.  Rep.  City  Com.,  1904; 
representative  Gen.  Court,  1907, 
1908.  Clubs,  Middlesex,  Vt.  Assn.  of 
Boston,  Northampton.  Address,  25 
Main  St.,  Northampton,  Mass." 

I  was  more  than  a  little  amused  by 
the  reticent  Cal  going  into  such  de- 
tail about  the  essay  he  won.  He  must 
not  have  dreamed  at  that  time  that  he 
would  one  day — be  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  when  he 
sought  satisfaction  in  such  distinction. 

After  a  while  I  turned  from  Mr. 
Coolidge  and  ruminated  for  a  while 
before  I  thought  of  Harlan  H.  Bal- 
lard whose  volume,  "1000  Blunders  in 
English  Corrected,"  I  mentioned  last 
month.  He  had  put  "donation 
party"  in  his  volume  and  gave  as  a 
definition,  "A  colloquial  name  for  a 
method  of  making  out  a  clergyman's 
salary  under  the  guise  of  charity." 
This  would  lead  one  to  think  that 
Mr.  Ballard  was  a  minister  putting 
across  a  little  propaganda,  rather  than 
merely  correcting  a  "blunder"  in 
English.  I  hoped  that  I  might  find 
Mr.  Ballard  in  my  1909  Who's  Who 
in  Nezv  England  and  I  did. 

He  was  there  describing,  himself  as 
a  librarian,  but  his  father  had  been  a 
minister,  the  Rev.  Addison  Ballard. 
The  librarian  must  have  had  unpleas- 
ant memories  of  "donation  parties" 
of  his  early  youth.   He  remembered 


them  after  he  became  principal  of 
Lenox  Acadeniy  and  allowed  his  re- 
sentment to  get  the  better  of  his 
scholarly  judgment  when  he  com- 
posed his  little  hand-book. 

This  interlude  past  I  ruffled  the 
pages  of  the  book  haphazardly  and 
came  across  (of  all  people)  "dem- 
ons, Samuel  Langhorne  ('Mark 
Twain')".  He  was  living  in  Redding, 
Connecticut  at  the  time  and  so  landed 
in  the  Who's  Who  in  New  England. 
He  points  out  that  his  autobiography 
was  appearing  serially  at  the  time, 
but  was  disappointed  to  find  the  no- 
tice was  without  a  line  of  humor 
which  one  might  expect  Twain  to  in- 
sert slyly  in  such  a  notice. 


The  volume,  like  a  dictionary,  pro- 
vides eternal  reading.  William  Dean 
Howells  is  there.  Henry  B.  Black- 
well,  husband  of  Lucy  Stone,  and 
their  daughter.  Miss  Alice  Stone 
Blackwell,  who  is  still  with  us  and 
here  in  Boston,  are  in  the  volume. 
David  I.  Walsh,  our  senior  senator, 
was  a  practising  attorney  then  and 
had  served  one  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Beacon  Hill  some 
years  before  the  volume  was  printed. 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  was  governor  of  the 
State. 

The  name  (of  those  that  I  looked 
at)  that  I  liked  most  was,  "Quacken- 
bos,  John  Duncan,"  a  physician  and 
author,  who  if  he  is  not  dead  is  now 
95  years  old.  Among  his  many  works 
he  listed,  "The  New  England  Farm- 
er's Opportunity,"  a  title  that  makes 
one  curious.  If  I  ever  see  it  I  will 
buy  it. 

— Herbert  Kenny 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 

TABLE  D  HOTE  -  LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

(closed  Sundays) 

private  parties  com.  8280 

159  NEWBURY  ST.  BOSTON 


Unique  Spanish  Decor 
Famous  Copper  Bar 
Fine  Food 

• 

Muzak  All  Day 
Entertainment  Nightly 

• 

Noontime  Business  Men's 
Luncheon  Specials 

Open  Daily  until  1  A.  M. 

FENMORE  CAFE 

1296  Boylston  St. 

(Opposite  Fenway  Park) 
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STATLER'S  TERRACE  ROOM 
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DINTY  MOORE'S 


The 
Tradition 

of  Fine  Old 

New  Ensland 
Cookioi 

Lives  On  at 
THE 

MYLES  STANDISH 


VISIT  THE  ENGLISH  DINING  ROOM 
and  MANDARIN  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 


Hailey  H.  Boswell,  Manager 

BEACON  ST.  -  KENM0RE:SQUARE 


The  newest  addition  to  the 
lengthening  Ust  of  superlative  places 
to  go  in  Boston  is  the  newly  decorated 
Terrace  Room  of  the  Statler  Hotel. 
Long  a  famous  spot  for  fine  food 
and  good  dancing,  the  new  Terrace 
Room  looks  like  a  sure-thing  to  win 
a  tremendous  following  in  a  brief 
space  of  time. 

Decor  is  attractive  and  distinctive, 
not  elaborate.  Comfort  and  color  are 
the  keynotes  here.  This  factor  com- 
bined with  the  new  policy  of  present- 
ing famous-name  entertainment  and 
famous-name  music  make  the  Terrace 
Room  a  "must"  on  the  entertainment 
schedule. 

Opened  October  28th,  the  Terrace 
Room  is  currently  presenting  Renee 
De  Marco,  one  of  the  top  exponents 
of  the  dance  in  the  United  States. 
As  the  feminine  half  of  the  famed 
De  Marco  dance  team,  she  received 
exceptional  acclaim  for  her  grace  and 


beaut)^  As  a  "single,"  she  is  even 
more  outstanding  as  an  attraction. 
Her  work  must  be  seen  to  be  fully 
appreciated,  but  it  is  "class"  all  the 
way. 

Ted  Straeter  and  his  orchestra  are 
the  first  of  the  famous-name  bands  to 
make  their  bow  in  the  new  room. 
Many  will  remember  his  outstanding 
music  on  Kate  Smith's  radio  pro- 
gram ;  still  others  who  have  heard 
him  at  the  Washington  Statler  or  the 
Plaza  in  New  York  know  how  smooth 
a  music-maker  he  is.  Not  for  jitter- 
bugs, of  course,  but  for  anyone  who 
looks  for  suave,  nicely  varied  music 
is  the  Straeter  brand  of  tune-turning. 

Both  dinner  and  supper  dancing 
are  the  rule  on  Tuesdays  through 
Saturdays  at  6:30  and  10  o'clock.  On 
Mondays,  there  is  only  dinner  dancing 
at  6 :30.  The  tariflf  is  pleasantly  mod- 
erate. No  minimum  at  any  time,  a 
SI  cover  after  9  p.m. 


Renee  De  Marco 
Superlative 
Dancer 


Ted  Straeter 
and 
Orchestra 


AvTrY 

Gamea  Roam 

•  Continuous  Entertainment^ 

•  Tommy  Carr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  12  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 

Washington  St.  at  Avery 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


With  Thirty  Seconds  Over  Tokyo 
safely  entrenched  in  the  best-seller 
group,  the  editors  at  Random  House 
wondered  what  their  next  best  seller 
would  be  and  by  whom  it  would  be 
written.  Their  worries  were  at  an 
end  when  Paul  Hughes  sent  them  his 
novel  Retreat  From  Rostov,  because 
when  the  editors  had  read  it  they 
were  as  enthusiastic  about  it  as  you 
will  be  when  you  read  it. 

In  November,  1941,  the  German 
Army  captured  Rostov-on-the  Don, 
the  gateway  to  the  Caucasus.  A  week 
later  the  Russians  had  driven  the 
Nazi  army  from  this  city,  inflicting 
the  first  defeat  upon  Hitler's  men. 

Retreat  jroin  Rostov  is  an  extraor- 
dinary description  of  the  days  during 
this  invasion  and  retreat.  It  is  a  well 
written  novel  of  a  war  in  terms  of 
Armies  and  individuals.  x\uthor  Paul 
Hughes  portrays  the  Russian  front  as 
invader  meets  defender  and  he  also 
reveals  the  innermost  lives  of  the  men 
and  the  women  who  are  involved  in 
this  conflict. 

This  first  novel  by  a  writer  who  has 
never  been  to  Russia  becomes  a  splen- 
did achievement  as  one  is  caught  up 
in  the  chaos,  the  romance  and  the  vio- 
lence that  these  people  must  endure. 
Mr.  Hughes'  story  is  a  long  one,  but 
he  handles  his  character  like  an  expert 
and  his  description  of  the  fighting 
scenes  more  than  hold  the  reader's  in- 
terest. 

Mr.  Hughes  believes  that  the  his- 
torical novel  is  his  forte  and  we  agree 
with  the  author  and  hope  he  continues 
to  turn  out  stories  as  entertaining  as 
Retreat  From  Rostov.  (Random 
House  $2.75.) 

Richard  llewellyn,  the 

author  of  Hozv  Green  Was  My  Val- 
ley, has  written  a  new  story  of  Cock- 
ney London  in  None  But  the-  Lonely 
Heart.  Although  Mr.  Llewellyn's 
book  is  enjoying  very  good  sales  we 
didn't  care  a  great  deal  for  it.  Maybe 
one  of  the  reasons  we  didn't  like  it 
was  the  fact  that  the  hero  is  referred 
to  throughout  and  the  story  as  "He" 
a  prejudice  we  have.  We  got  as  far 
as  page  22,  maybe  you  will  enjoy  it 
and  get  farther. 

If  we  were  asked  what  we  thought 


was  the  most  unusual  title  for  a  book 
this  season  we  would  undoubtedly 
pick  Wallace  Stegner's  The  Big  Rock 
Candy  Mountain  as  our  number  one 
choice.  And  if  we  were  asked  what 
the  most  entertaining  story  was  this 
season  we  would  choose  the  same 
book.  For  Stegner's  story  of  a  pio- 
neer who  was  born  too  late,  the  son 
who  hated  him  and  his  wife  whose 
life  was  a  constant  search  for  secur- 
ity, is  one  that  describes  the  develop- 
ing West  from  Nevada  to  Saskatche- 
wan, with  depth  of  understanding  and 
a  keen  observation  of  human  behavior. 
Mr.  Stegner  is  a  Cambridge  writer 
who  attains  the  prominence  he  de- 
sires with  this  truly  splendid  novel. 
(Duell  Sloan  and  Pierce  $3.00.) 


Xotesfrom  a  Fly-Leaf 

Boston  book  lovers  are  enjoying 
the  very  active  and  colorful  literary 
season  which  is  in  full  swing  this 
beautiful  autumn.  What  with  a  book 
fair,  a  number  of  book  auctions  for 
War  Bonds  and  the  observance  of  a 
National  Book  Week,  the  Hub  is 
bustling  with  author's  luncheons  and 
literary  cocktail  parties. 

The  Boston  Herald  has  just  con- 
cluded a  very  successful  Book  Fair  at 
Symphony  Hall,  where  thousands  of 
Bostonians  had  the  opportunity  to  see 
and  hear  their  favorite  authors. 

T  HIS  year  is  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  observance  of  National  Book 


Week  (Nov.  14-20)  which  has  for  its 
1943  theme,  "Build  the  Future  with 
Books."  This  week  should  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  what  books  mean  to  you 
and  your  children. 

In  his  column.  Trade  Winds  in  the 
Saturday  Review  of  Lit,  Bennett 
Cerf  charged  the  Watch  and  Ward 
Society  of  Boston  with  "bluenosed 
intolerance"  when  they  banned  the 
sale,  in  Boston,  of  Elliot  Paul's  book. 
The  Last  Time  I  Saw  Paris,  as  be- 
ing injurious  to  the  morals  of  Boston. 
No  doubt,  Mr.  Cerf  means  well,  but 
I  dare  say  if  he  could  glance  at  the 
imposing  list  of  dignitaries  who  con- 
stitute the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Watch  and  Ward,  he  would  realize 
why  booksellers  in  our  city  can't  buck 
this  "extra-legal  group"  who  dictate 
the  reading  habits  of  Bostonians. 

By  the  By,  the  book  in  question  was 
first  published  in  April  1942  and  was 
banned  in  Boston  in  August  1943,  am- 
ple time,  we  think,  for  everyone  to 
have  read  the  novel  anyway.  Ah ! 
incidentally,  besides  being  the  author 
of  Trade  Winds,  Mr.  Cerf  is  also 
president  of  Randon  House  which 
published  The  Last  Time  I  Sazv  Paris. 

Publishers'  Row 

B  UELL  SLOAN  &  PIERCE  send 
along  a  note  to  watch  out  for  The 
Gentlemen  Talk  of  Peace  by  William 
B.  Ziflf,  which  is  due  this  month.  The 
author  tells  what  we  must  do  to  Ger- 
many after  this  war.  Interested? 

Author's  Corner 

I LKA  CHASE,  author  of  Past  Im- 
perfect, has  a  new  book  out  about  the 
5th  of  this  month  called  In  Bed  We 
Cry.  The  plot  is  centered  about  a 
beauty  parlour  and  what  gossip  you 
can  pick  up  there — well  just  ask  the 
little  woman. 

Alan  Moorhead  has  written  about 
the  battles  in  Africa,  the  men  who 
fought  them  and  the  people  who 
watch  them.  His  vivid  account  is 
called  The  End  in  Africa  and  Harper 
Bros,  hope  to  have  this  on  sale  the 
17th  of  this  month. 

— George  Mooney 
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DOGS 

J  UST  RECENTLY  a  man  was  sen- 
tenced to  jail  in  one  of  our  local 
courts  by  a  judge  who  is  fast  acquir- 
ing a  reputation  as  "the  dog  judge." 
After  this  man  was  sentenced  he 
pleaded  to  be  released  long  enough 
to  feed  his  dog.  This  so  touched  the 
judge  that  he  replied,  "If  you're  that 
thoughtful  you  can't  really  be  danger- 
ous— sentenced  suspended." 

It  soon  became  known  on  the  other 
side  of  Beacon  Hill  that  this  particular 
judge  was  an  ardent  dog  lover.  Now 
it  seems  almost  every  day,  some  de- 
fendant is  trying  to  win  "his  honor's" 
favor  by  bringing  something  about 
dogs  into  the  testimony.  It  worked 
once  but  a  check  shows  that  to  date 
this  was  the  only  time  a  defendant 
was  successful. 

Just  take  a  walk  through  the 
Common  or  Public  Gardens  and 
you'll  see  how  many  people  have  trou- 
ble with  their  dogs  when  the  animals 
are  on  a  leash.  They  expect  to  put  a 
collar  on  a  pup  for  the  first  time,  snap 
a  leash  to  the  collar  and  then  have 
him  behave  as  they  desire.  It  is  all 
new  to  the  dog  and  he  can't  quite 
understand  what  is  expected  of  him, 
hence  he  pulls  and  tugs,  shakes  his 
head,  or  more  often  just  sits  down 
and  refuses  to  move.  If  you  are  hav- 
ing such  troubles  with  your  dog  here's 
a  method  I  have  found  that  works 
rather  well  in  accustoming  a  dog  to 
a  leash. 

First,  put  a  collar  or  harness  on 
the  animal  and  leave  it  on  for  a  week 
so  that  he  will  become  accustomed 
to  it.  Then,  tie  him  up  for  a  short 
time.  Release  him  after  snapping  a 
leash  to  his  collar.  You  will  find  that 
the  pup  will  gladly  follow  you  away 
from  the  place  to  which  he  was  tied. 
A  few  lessons  following  this  proced- 
ure will  work  wonders  in  teaching  a 
dog  proper  manners  on  a  leash. 

I  DOUBT  IF  THIS  could  happen 
out  at  Franklin  Park  but  it  did  occur 
at  the  zoo  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Down  in  that  Texas  city,  zoo  at- 
tendants put  a  Fox  terrier  puppy  in  a 
big  cage,  without  any  identification 
sign.  Visitors  at  the  zoo  that  day 
flooded  the  attendants  with  questions 


as  to  what  kind  of  an  animal  was  in 
the  cage.  A  "terrierfox"  was  the 
usual  answer  given. 

A  DOG  IN  BUFFALO,  New 
York  has  a  legal  right  to  bark  and 
bay  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  but 
a  man  does  not  enjoy  this  same  privi- 
lege. One  resident  of  that  city  took 
his  hounds  to  the  outskirts  of  the  city 
and  there,  by  his  own  example,  en- 
couraged them  to  bay  at  the  moon. 
This  noisy  performance  attracted  the 
attention  of  nearby  residents,  and  a 
policeman  was  sent  to  investigate.  He 
arrested  the  man  and  hailed  him  into 
court. 

Would  YOU  enjoy  walking  into 
the  same  Boston  restaurant  and  sit- 
ting down  to  the  same  meal  day  in 
and  day  out  every  day  of  the  year  ?  I 
am  afraid  you  wouldn't  even  if  it  con- 
tained your  favorite  dish  or  good 
steak  with  plenty  of  butter.  And 
neither  does  your  dog.  Vary  his  menu 
now  and  then. 

Boston  HAS  some  very  good 
veterinarians  so  call  on  one  if  your 
dog  is  sick.  Unless  you  are  certain  of 


• 

what  ails  the  animal,  do  not  attempt 
to  cure  him  by  purchasing  some  brand 
of  dog  medicine  in  the  hope  that  it 
will  make  him  well. 

Remember  too,  that  medicine  good 
for  humans,  is  not  necessarily  good 
for  a  dog.  An  analysis  of  many  of 
the  pills,  found  in  the  average  house- 
liold  medicine  cabinet,  will  disclose 
an  amount  of  strychnine  exceedingly 
dangerous  for  a  grown  dog  and  fatal 
to  a  puppy.  Weight  for  weight  a  dog's 
reaction  to  strychnine  is  almost  ten 
times  as  violent  as  that  of  a  human. 

A  COMMONWEALTH  AVE- 
nue  resident  hurries  home  from  his 
down  town  office  every  noon  to  feed 
his  newly  acquired  Springer  Spaniel. 
He  does  so  because  he  thinks  a  dog 
will  love  the  person  who  feeds  him 
above  every  one  else.  Actually  this 
isn't  necessarily  so.  Many  dog  own- 
ers leave  the  feeding  of  their  dogs 
entirely  up  to  the  cook,  and  yet  the 
dogs  show  more  devotion  to  their 
masters,  paying  attention  to  the  cook 
only  at  meal  times. 

— Peter  Boggs 
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HUNTING  AND  FISHING 


Now  THAT  THE  WATER- 
fowl,  upland  and  big  game  hunting 
seasons  are  in  full  swing  throughout 
'New  England  this  would  be  a  good 
time  for  resident  sportsmen  to  stop 
and  ask  themselves  if  they  are  doing 
their  full  share  for  their  brothers  in 
arms.  Granted  they're  saving  tons 
of  fat,  feathers  and  deer  hides  for 
ammunition,  clothing  and  leather, 
there  remains  something  they  are  not 
doing  which  to  many  seems  of  equal, 
if  not  more,  importance. 

An  awful  lot  has  been  said  and 
written  about  the  necessity  of  pre- 
serving the  out  of  doors  and  its  hunt- 
'ing  and  fishing  for  the  boys  to  come 
home  to.  But  not  much  seems  to  have 
been  done  about  the  more  obvious 
necessity  of  sharing  the  present  hunt- 
ing— and  fishing — with  those  in  serv- 
ice who  happen  to  be  in  this  vicinity. 

A  navy  specialist,  just  in  from  sea, 
has  a  skipper  who  wants  to  know 
where  he  can  get  in  a  quick  day  or 
two  of  duck  shooting  not  too  far  from 
town  before  he  sails  again.  Ditto  on 
upland  game  for  the  gunnery  officers 


on  a  transport  waiting  to  load  a  last 
bit  of  cargo.  Or  some  V-  or  A- 12 
collegians  with  week-end  liberty  and 
no  knowledge  of  New  England  but  a 
study  hall  grind  have  pooled  resources 
for  a  Maine  woods  fling  before  they're 
shipped  God  knows  where  and  want 
to  know  where  to  go. 

We  do  the  best  we  can.  We  give 
them  the  names  and  telephone  num- 
bers of  such  professional  guides  as 
Bill  Hatch  at  Hull,  the  Phillips  boys 
at  Brant  Rock,  the  Hudsons  at  Plum 
Island  point,  Shirley  Lovell  down  at 
Brandstable ;  Frank  Dinsmore,  the 
Plymouth,  N.  H.,  bird  wonder ;  Ran- 
som Kelly's  at  Bowdoinham,  Me.,  or 
a  selection  of  the  southern  tier  deer 
camps. 

That's  fine  for  the  officers  who  can 
afford  the  time  and  money  for  pro- 
fessional stand  trips.  But  how  about 
the  hundreds  of  ordinary  Joes  such 
as  you  and  I  planked  down  far  from 
home  with  a  yen  for  a  day  in  the 
field  such  as  they  would  be  enjoying 
right  now  at  little  or  no  cost  back  in 


their  own  home  territory  if  war 
hadn't  snatched  them  out  of  it? 

Any  sportsman  knows  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  good  hunting  in  a 
strange  locality  without  either  local 
know-how  or  a  lot  of  trial  and  error 
experimenting.  Most  of  these  chaps 
lack  the  first  and  haven't  the  time  for 
the  second.  That's  where  the  resi- 
dent sportsmen  can  come  in — if  they 
only  will. 

There  must  be  at  least  100  rod  and 
gun  clubs  within  easy  bus  distance  of 
Boston  whose  members  could  lead  a 
stranger  to  good  waterfowl  or  up- 
land sport.  Most  of  them  have  sent 
anywhere  from  30  to  80  per  cent  of 
their  members  to  war.  Hunting  pres- 
,sure  is  down  that  much.  They  can 
aflford  to  be  generous. 

Why  can't  such  clubs,  acting 
through  the  state  council,  the  county 
leagues,  the  USO,  or  newspaper  rod 
and  gun  columns,  pick  a  few  reliable 
members  who  can  be  counted  on  for 
contact  by  telephone  to  arrange  for  a 
service  man  or  two  to  join  their  own 
trips  or  those  of  fellow  members? 

It  doesn't  have  to  be  private  game 
preserve  stuff,  with  guaranteed  re- 


suits.  Just  a  matter  of  sharing  your 
own  day  in  the  field  for  whatever  the 
luck  of  the  hunt.  These  kids  would 
love  it,  and  it  seems  small  enough  pay- 
ment to  men  who  are  living  with  their 
necks  for  sale  so  that  our  way  of  life 
and  living  can  continue.  Give  it  a 
thought,  will  you,  at  your  next  club 
meeting  ? 

Snap  Shots 

Massachusetts  Conservation 

Commissioner  Raymond  J.  Kenney 
has  asked  duck  hunters  to  be  on  par- 
ticular watch  for  banded  birds  this 
year.  .  .  .  Many  ducks  are  carrying 
the  aluminum  leg  band  of  the  U.  S. 
Fish  &  Wildlife  Service.  .  .  .  The 
bands  should  be  returned  promptly  to 
the  service  at  the  Merchandise  Mart 
in  Chicago.  .  .  .  It's  part  of  a  20- 
year  study  of  duck  migration  routes 
and  habits,  speed  of  flight,  age  of 
birds  and  the  like.  .  .  .  Information 
on  the  species  of  duck  from  which  the 
band  was  taken  and  where  the  bird 
was  shot  should  be  included. 

Some  surprising  results  are  being 
noted.  .  .  .  Many  ducks  are  shot 
within  30  miles  of  the  banding  sta- 
tion, but  there  are  records  of  birds 
banded  in  this  state  being  found  as 
far  afield  as  Newfoundland,  Labra- 
dor, Hudson's  Bay  and  the  central 
Canadian  provinces.  .  .  .  One  black 
duck  banded  on  Cape  Cod  in  Novem- 
ber, 1939  was  shot  37  days  later  at 
Loredo,  Tex.  .  .  .  Another,  banded 
in  December,  1939,  was  shot  a  year 
later  in  Louisiana. 

I  N  MUCH  the  same  vein.  Director 
Hod  duMont  of  the  Massachusetts 
fish  and  game  division,  has  asked 
sportsmen  to  watch  and  report  banded 
plieasants  this  year.  .  .  .  The  ring- 
necks  have  staged  an  astonishing 
growth  in  this  state — witness  our 
month-long  season  against  neighbor- 
ing two-week  affairs — and  mucii  of 
it  can  be  traced  to  big  natural  propa- 
gation which,  in  turn,  is  the  direct 
result  of  improved  releases  brought 
about  by  banded-bird  study.  Think  it 
over. 

Save  everything  but  the 

duck's  quack  this  year.  .  .  .  Ducks 
Unlimited  is  again  collecting  duck 


feathers  and  down  for  lining  army 
and  navy  cold  weather  clothes.  .  .  . 
They  are  substitutes  for  the  critically 
short  commercial  eiderdown.  .  .  .  All 
feathers  less  than  2^/^  inches  long  are 
wanted.  .  .  .  Send  them  COLLECT 
to  Ducks  Unlimited,  83  Columbia 
Street,  Seattle,  Wash.,  with  your 
name,  address  and  "waterfowl  feath- 
ers" marked  on  the  package.  ...  If 
you  don't  think  it's  important,  be  ad- 
vised that  the  annual  bag  of  waterfowl 
can  produce  enough  feathers  for 
300,000  flying  suits,  500,000  zero- 
proof  parkas,  or  150,000  sleeping  bags. 

Wonder  how  maine's  Earie 

Doucette  is  making  out  in  his  golf 
course  hunting?  .  .  .  Earle  said  he 
was  going  to  do  all  his  hunting  on 
the  Western  View  golf  course,  five 
miles  from  the  center  of  Augusta. 
.  .  .  His  decision  was  prompted  by 
the  fact  that  within  one  week  he  saw  a 
big  buck  deer's  imprints  on  a  green ; 
came  face  to  face  with  a  fox  on  a 
fairway ;  and  had  the  grizzard  scared 
out  of  him  by  a  partridge  which  took 
off  behind  a  tee  just  as  he  was  about 
to  drive. 

Gordon  brown  and  Vemon 
Childs  of  Lynn  did  all  right  by  them- 
selves on  opening  day  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's duck  season  with  16  birds  be- 
tween them  on  the  Hampton  marshes. 
.  .  .  Sportsmen's  contributions  have 
enabled  the  International  Game  Fish 
Association  to  buy  20,000  of  those 
pocket  fishing  kits  for  overseas  serv- 
icemen, and  the  first  shipment  already 
has  gone  abroad.  .  .  .  Fall  River  Rod 
&  Gun  Club's  Jack  Hughes  advises 
the  outfit  has  been  awarded  the  Rab- 
bit Dog  Field  Trial  Association's  an- 
nual cottontail  winner's  stake  for  the 
third  year,  the  date  being  Nov.  21. 
.  .  .  All  Maine  counties  are  open  to 
deer  hunting  throughout  this  month. 

For  your  information: 

Your  local  price  and  rationing  board 
has  the  ceiling  prices  which  dealers 
are  allowed  to  charge  for  ammunitionj 
if  they  have  any  to  sell.  .  .  .  The 
black  market  price  of  a  dollar  apiec 
tor  30-30's  definitely  is  NOT  legal. 
.  .  .  Sherman  was  right. 

— Henry  S.  Moore 
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RECORD  REVIEW 


Two  INTERESTING  develop- 
ments of  the  past  few  weeks  that  are 
of  great  importance  in  their  relation 
to  the  manufacture  of  phonograph 
records  should  be  of  interest  to  record 
buyers.  One  is  that  the  government 
has  now  been  able,  as  a  result  of  our 
military  successes  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  consequent  opening 
up  of  a  route  to  India,  to  release 
enough  shellac  to  the  record  compan- 
ies so  that  they,  for  the  most  part, 
need  no  more  scrap  records  from  the 
retailer.  Many  Boston  record  buyers 
have  never  realized  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  which  has  confronted 
the  manufacturer  (and  the  average 
record  shop)  during  the  past  year 
because  it  has  never  been  necessary 
here,  as  in  New  York,  to  require 
those  purchasing  records  to  turn  in 
old  ones,  just  as  one  turns  in  old 
toothpaste  tubes.  That  it  has  not 
been  necessary  here  is  due  to  the 
early  and  widespread  publicity  given 
the  scrap  record  drive  and  the  fine 
cooperation  of  the  public  in  volun- 
tarily bringing  in  great  quantities  of 
old  records,  often  at  much  personal 
inconvenience.  (Did  you  ever  carry 
fifty  records  a  few  blocks?)  Fortu- 
nately then,  the  acute  shellac  shortage 
days  are  apparently  over,  to  the  re- 
lief of  all  concerned. 

The  manufacturers'  big  headaches 
now  have  to  do  with  (1)  a  serious 
shortage  of  help,  aggravated  by  the 
fact  that  the  main  plants  of  the  major 
companies  are  located  in  cities  which 
are  hives  of  war  industry,  (2)  a  short- 
age of  the  metals  needed  for  making 
master  disks  from  which  records  are 
pressed  and  the  presses  themselves, 
(3)  a  shortage  of  woodpulp  products 
from  which  the  record  albums  and 
the  cartons  in  which  they  are  shipped 
are  made,  (4)  Petrillo.  The  first  two 
points  will  undoubtedly  keep  produc- 
tion during  the  coming  year  below 
the  level  of  last  year — one  company 
thinks  40%  below.  Point  three  is  so 
serious  that  one,  at  least,  of  the  major 
companies  intends  soon  to  ship  and 
sell  sets  of  records  in  envelopes  in- 
stead of  albums  and  is  already  requir- 
ing dealers  to  turn  back  the  cartons 
in  which  the  records  are  delivered. 
Point  four  brings  us  to  the  second 


interesting  development  mentioned  at 
the  outset. 

Almost  everyone  who  purchases 
records  knows  that  there  has  been  a 
"record  ban"  troubling  the  industry 
— and  the  public — for  many  months. 
Indeed,  for  thirteen  months  no  in- 
strumentalist has  been  permitted  by 
Mr.  Petrillo  and  his  union  to  make 
a  recording.  All  the  new  records  is- 
sued during  the  past  year,  with  a 
few  dubious  exceptions,  were  re- 
corded previous  to  August,  1942. 
Decca,  however,  has  now  signed  an 
agreement  with  Petrillo  whereby  it 
will  pay  into  the  general  treasury  of 
the  A.F.  of  M.  a  royalty  on  each 
record  sold.  In  theory  this  money  is 
to  be  used  by  the  union  to  aid  mem- 
bers during  periods  of  unemployment. 
As  the  Nezv  York  Times  pointed  out 
in  a  cogent  editorial,  however,  there  is 
no  way,  under  the  present  laws,  to 
hold  the  union  to  any  accountability 
as  to  how  these  funds  are  used.  If 
the  other  companies  follow  Decca's 
lead,  as  it  would  seem  that  they  must 
in  self  defense,  the  total  amount  paid 
in  each  year  will  be  $350,000  to 
$400,000. 

Much  has  been  and  much  more 
easily  could  be  written  about  this 


whole  matter.  The  comments  we 
should  like  to  make  are  these:  (1) 
A  pretty  good  case  can  be  made  out 
for  giving  the  performing  artist  or 
group  a  percentage  of  the  receipts 
from  the  sale  of  his  recordings.  The 
record  could,  of  course,  never  have 
been  made  except  for  the  composer, 
but  after  the  composition  has  been 
written  the  volume  of  sales  of  the  re- 
production is  unquestionably  greatly 
influenced  by  reputation  of  the  person 
or  group  which  records  it.  Both, 
therefore,  might  reasonably  expect  to 
share  in  the  receipts.  (2)  There  is 
no  real  likelihood  that  either  will 
profit  when  funds  are  turned  in  to  the 
general  treasury  of  the  union,  and 
the  principle  involved  in  so  doing 
seems  vicious.  (3)  The  basic  premise 
of  Petrillo  that  the  elimination  of 
"juke  boxes"  would  greatly  increase 
the  number  of  musicians  employed  in 
restaurants  and  taverns  is  palpably 
false.  (4)  The  union  "victory,"  after 
all  the  bickering  and  acrimonious 
discussion  of  the  past  year  is  essen- 
tially a  Pyhrric  one  for  Petrillo — or 
at  least  for  his  men.  This  last  is  a 
point  which  we  have  not  seen  dis- 
cussed in  any  newspaper.  "Variety," 
however,  points  out  that  $400,000  a 
year  is  only  about  10%  of  what  Pet- 
rillo had  hoped  to  get,  and  that  the 
musicians  themselves,  through  thir- 
teen months  of  no  recording  have 
lost  about  $4,000,000.  That  is,  it 
will  take  ten  years  for  this  sum  to  be 
earned  by  the  royalties,  and  it  is  the 
men  who  gave  up  the  $4,000,000 
while  it  is  the  union  (?)  which  gets 
it  back ! 

In  spite  of  the  above  mentioned  and 
other  handicaps,  the  record  companies 
have  been  releasing  during  recent 
months  some  interesting  and  worth- 
while recordings,  several  of  which  do 
them  particular  credit.  One  such, 
surely,  is  that  of  the  "Second  Syin- 
phony"  of  Vincent  d'lndy — (Victor 
set,  M  or  DM  943,  $5.78.)  This  is 
beautifully  played  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Symphony  Orchestra  under 
Monteux  and  is  given  an  excellent 
recording.  There  is  no  point  in  argu- 
ing with  anyone  who  insists  that  this 
is  not  the  equal  of  Brahms'  "First," 
for  example,  and  that  it  therefore  is 
not  worth  buying.  A  person  with 
such  a  point  of  view  is  missing  half 
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the  fun  and  value  of  a  record  collec- 
tion. If  one  has  no  Brahms  symphony 
one  should  certainly  be  acquired  be- 
fore investing  in  the  d'Indy.  But  if 
he  has  a  Brahms  symphony — cer- 
tainly if  he  has  several  Brahms  sym- 
phonies together  with  the  other  things 
that  would  undoubtedly  accompany 
them  in  any  reasonable  collection — 
then  he  assuredly  should  listen  with 
an  open  mind  to  the  d'Indy.  For  it 
is  interestingly  and  intelligently  writ- 
ten music.  You  feel  at  every  moment 
that  the  composer  knew  just  what 
he  was  doing.  It  is  not  so  immedi- 
ately assimilated  as  the  Cesar  Franck 
Symphony,  which  it  greatly  resem- 
bles in  form,  but  therein  lies  an  ad- 
vantage— it  is  not  so  cloying  on  re- 
peated hearings. 

Emanating  from  Symphony  Hall 
is  a  delightful  "Don  Quichotte  Suite" 
by  Georg  Phillip  Telemann,  played 
by  Arthur  Fiedler  and  his  Sinfoni- 
etta,  with  Erwin  Bodky,  harpsichord- 
ist. Incidentally,  whether  you  are 
pro-  or  anti-harpsichordist  is  of  no 
consequence,  since  the  instrument  is 
virtually  indistinguishable  against  the 
much  greater  volume  of  string  tone. 
(This  is  Victor  set  M  or  DM  945, 
$2.63.)  Telemann  was  born  in  1681 
— four  years  before  Bach — and  was 
an  extremely  prolific  composer,  much 
esteemed  in  his  day.  This  composition 
is  an  early  example  of  program  music, 
in  eight  brief  parts  ranging  from  an 
Overture  and  "Don  Quichotte's 
Awakening"   to  his   "Repose."  It 
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naturally  cannot  in  any  sense  be  com- 
pared with  the  Strauss  approach  to 
same  theme.  Fiedler  and  his  men  t 
play  it  with  such  sparkle  and  verve 
and  it  is  so  well  recorded  that  it  can 
be  listened  to  with  enjoyment  quite 
without  regard  to  the  "program,"  if 
one  so  desires. 

Columbia  also  has  two  interesting  i 
recent  releases.  Rudoph  Serkin  plays  i 
Beethoven's  Piano  Sonata,  Number  1 
14,  in  C  sharp  minor — in  other  words,  * 
the  "Moonlight."  (X  or  MX  237, 
$2.63.)  He  plays  it  extremely  well, 
it  seemed  to  us — rather  soberly,  per- 
haps, but  certainly  without  the  exag- 
geration and  excess  of  sentimentality 
that  some  performers  have  been 
guilty  of.  (You  will  have  to  listen  to 
this  before  you  buy,  because  some 
sets  are  coming  through  with  inex- 
cusably noisy  surfaces. 

The  other  Columbia  release  is  a 
Don  Cossack  album  entitled  "On  the 
Attack!"  (M  542,  $4.73.)  It  has - 
often  seemed  to  us  that  this  really  re- 
markable group  of  singers  places  too 
much  emphasis  on  precision  and  strik- 
ing effects  at  the  expense  of  true 
musical  values,  but  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  this  is  an  attractive  collec- 
tion. It  is  well  sung  and  well  re- 
corded, both  as  to  tone  quality  and 
surfaces.  Certainly  every  Don  Cos- 
sack "fan,"  of  whom  there  are  many 
in  this  city,  should  take  it  to  his  bosom 
with  deliiiht. 


-James  B.  Hobbs 


Servicemen's  Centers  ere  doing  very  outstanding  u  orkin  helping 
the  boys.    Do  your  part — buy  War  Bonds! 
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SOLDIERS  and  SAILORS  CLUBS 

Atlantic  Service  Club  (near  So.  Sta.).  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Boston — Lib.  7794 

?H*®r"^"'*'^'®^  Boston  Conmon. 

lei.  Information,  Home  Hospitality  and 
Social  Events.    Ticket  Office— Lib.  138 1 
North  Station  Service  Center,  149  Stani- 

ford  Street,  Boston— Laf.  1259. 
South  End  Service  Club,  380  Mass.  Ave 

Boston— Ken.  9255. 
Esplanade  Service  Club,  150  Newbury  St 

(cor.  Dartmouth) — Ken.  9299 
Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St. 

Boston— Han.  0733. 
Temple  Place  Service  Center,  26  Temple 

Place — Lib.  8674. 
Army  &  Navy  Officers  Club,  12  Arlington 

St.,  Boston— Com.  3727 
Army  &  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Square, 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave 

Boston— Ken.  7800. 
Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men) 

22  Batterymarch  St.— Lib.  8135. 
Tremont  Temple  Service  Center,  82  Tre- 

mont  St.— Cap.  1305. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave. — Com  6620 
Boston  Y.M.C.  Union,  48  Boylston  St 

Boston — Hub.  1122. 
Umon  Jack  Club,  Inc.,   118   Milk  St.. 

Boston — Lib.  7020. 
Red  Shield  Club  for  Service  Men  (Salv'n 
Army),  4  Bulfinch  Fl.,  Boston— Laf  1535 
Clmstian  Science  Ser\dce  Men's  Center,' 
80  Boylston  St.,  Boston— Dev.  8676. 

OVERNIGHT  ACCOMMODATIONS 

All  Boston  Police  Stations  provide  free  bed 
and  bath,  Ken.  6700.  Dormitory  accom- 
modations 50c  or  less,  at  these  centers 
Army  and  Navy  Y.M.C.A.,  32  City  Sq 

Charlestown — Cha.  2660. 
Boston  J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17 

Commonwealth  Ave.— Com.  6620 
Boston  Y.M  C.  Union  (Sat.  only),  48  Boyl- 
ston St.,  Boston— Hub.  1122. 
Burroughs  Newsboys  Foundation  (Sat.  only) 

10  Somerset  St.— Laf.  5200. 
Cambridge  Y.M.C.A.,  820  Mass.  Ave.  at 

Central  Sq.,  Cambridge— Tro.  3860. 
Boston  Y.M.C.A.,  316  Huntington  Ave — 
Ken.  /800. 


Swlors  Rest  (for  Seamen  &  Navy  Men), 
287  Hanover  St.,  Boston— Cap.  6357 

Seamen's  Club  of  Boston  (all  Ser.  men), 
22  Batterymarch  St. — Lib.  8135. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Club,  8  Fayette  St 
Boston— Han.  0733. 

The  Argonne,  4  Bulfinch  Place.  Boston- 
Cap.  9494. 

Lodging  for  Service  Men's  Families,  Call 
Liberty  7715,  11  A.M.-ll  P.M.  Call 
Han.  0733  if  unable  to  find  lodgings 
Home  Hospitality.  Evening  and  Sunday 
dinners  in  private  homes  in  greater 
Boston.  Apply  to  Directors  of  Service 
•  Clubs,  641  Atlantic  Ave.,  Liberty  7794- 
149  Staniford  St.,  Lafayette  1259-  Hos- 
pitahty  Office  Buddies  Club,  Boston 
Common  Liberty  7918,  or  Dir.  Boston 
J.W.B.  Army  &  Navy  Club,  17  Com- 
monwealth Avenue,  Commonwealth  6620. 

PERSONAL  SERVICES 

Ticket  Office.    The  Ticket  Office  for  the 
distnbution  of  all  free  tickets  for  events  in 
and  around  Boston  is  located  at  the  Bud- 
dies Club  with  a  window  opening  on  Boston 
Common.    The  room  will  be  open  from 
12  Noon  to  8  P.M.  daily.  Reservations 
may  be  made  by  calling  Liberty  7968 
Legal  Aid.    Members  of  the  armed  forces 
who  cannot  afford  an  attorney  and  who 
need  legal  advice  and  assistance  may  re- 
ceive free  service  at  the  Boston  Legal  Aid 
Society,  16A  Ashburton  Place  (near  State 
House),   Mon-Fri.   9  A.M.-5   P  M  •  Sat 
9  A.M.-12  Noon.  ' 
Sewing  and  Repair  Service.    Red  Cross 
Sewing  Unit  at  Atlantic  Service  Club  641 
Atlantic  Ave.,  Mon.,  Wed.,  Fri.,  at  6  P  M 
Facilities  for  Pressing  Uniforms  for  mem- 
fP^ed  forces  at  Salvation  Army 
Red  Shield  Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI 
Socks  Darned.    Salv'n  Army  Red  Shield 
Club,  4  Bulfinch  PI. 

Soldiers  and  Sailors  Library,  158  State  St 

Boston— Laf.  4796.    Members  of  Armed 

Forces  may  take  books  away. 

American  Merchant  Marine  Library,  49  At- 
lantic Avenue,  has  the  latest  books  on 
Navigation,  Machinery,  Seamanship,  etc 
available.  Books  loaned  to  Merchant 
Marine  Men  only.  All  others  welcome 
to  consult  or  read  on  premises. 
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Today...^ 

JOIN  OUR 
OWN -YOUR -OWN 

HOME  CLUB 

WE'RE  READY. . . 

with  milUona  of  dollars, 

WE'RE  READY. . . 

To  help  you  plan  your 
NEW  HOME. 

YOU'LL  BE  READY. . . 

To  start  building  your 
NEW  HOME. 

For  Information  Call  or  Write 
MISS  M.  E.  BROWN,  Secretary 
OWN  YOUR  OWN  HOME  CLUB 

COOPERATIVE  BANK 
24  SCHOOL  ST.,  BOSTON 

Larstit  Co-operatioe  Bank  In  Ma$,achu,M, 


SERVICEMEN'S  SPECIAL 

Size  6"  X  8" 

3  for  $10 


THIS  OCCASION  DEMANDS 
FINE  PHOTOGRAPHS 


i       1 306  BEACON  STREET  | 

I            COOLIDGE  CORNER  | 

I      Appointment  Phone — ASP.  j^6g  | 
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BROOKLINE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS 
AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATION 

TWELVE  NINETY-NINE 
BEACON  STREET 
COOLIDGE  CORNER 
• 

Savings  accounts  insured 
up  to  $5000 
• 

Consult  us  when  purchasing 
your  new  home 


Flowers 


77  Walnut  Street 
Newtonville 
Telephone  BIGelow  0600 

Greater  Boston's 
Most  Reasonable  Florist 


APARTMENTS 

and  BfLOO^iliHe. 

Furhished  Apartments 
for  Army  and  Navy 
Officers. 

TAFF  &  CO. 


Brookline 
Lon.  4400 


Bock  Boy 
Ken,  2059 


PERMANENT  ATTRACTIONS 


ART  AND  SCIENCE 

Fogg  Museum,  Harvard  Square,  Cam- 
bridge. Art  exhibitions,  including  El 
Grecos,  Aztec,  Tintorettos,  Copley  Prints, 
and  early  American  pre-historic  exhibi- 
tions; special  exhibits. 

Gardner  Museum,  Worthington  Street  and 
Fenway.  Italian  and  Dutch  Masters. 
Open  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday, 
10  to  4;  Sunday,  1-4. 

Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  Huntington  Ave.  at 
Fenway.  Outstanding  Asiatic  Art  col- 
lection. 9-5  weekdays,  except  Monday; 
Sunday,  2-6. 

Institute  of  Modem  Art,  2 10  Beacon  Street. 
Contemporary  art  in  all  fields,  including 
painting,  sculpture,  prints,  architecture, 
industrial  arts.  Weekdays,  10-5.  Closed 
Sundays. 

Robert  C.  Vose  Galleries,  559  Boylston 
Street.  Contemporary  and  old  masters. 
Weekdays,  9-6 :30.  Wednesday  evenings, 
7-10.    Closed  Sundays. 

Natural    History,    comer    Berkeley  and 
Boylston  Streets.    Notable  collection  of 
birds,  eggs,  stuffed  animals,  faima,  shells, 
botanical  specimens.    Weekdays,  9-4:30;^ 
Sunday,  1-4:30. 

University    Museum,    Divinity  Avenue, 
Harvard  University.   World-famous  glass " 
flowers,  forest  models,  birds,  and  other 
rare     collections.     Weekdays,  9-4:30; 
Sundays,  1-4:30. 

Peabody  Museum,  Harvard  University, 
Cambridge.  Archaeological  collections. 
Weekdays,  9-4:30;  Sunday  and  holidavs, 
1-4:30. 

Otis  House,  Cambridge  and  Lynde  Sts. 
Harrison  Gray  Otis  House  for  Preserva- 
tion of  K.  E.  Antiquities  exhibits  period 
furnishings.  Weekdays,  9-4:45;  Satur- 
day, 9-12:45.    Admission,  25  cents. 

Semitic  Museimi,  Divinity  Avenue,  Cam- 
bridge. History  and  arts  of  Arabs, 
Aramaeans,  Assyrians,  Babylonians, 
Hebrews,  and  Phoenicians.  Oldest  known 
map  in  the  world.  Weekdays,  9-5;  Sun- 
dav,  1-4:30. 


SIGHT-SEEING 

Easy  to  reach  by  subway,  strett  car,  bus,  on 
foot,  or  via  Gray  Line  at  Statler  Hotel. 

Boston  Common,  between  Charles  and  Tre- 
mont  Streets.  Monuments,  commemo- 
rative tablets.  Soldiers  and  Sailors  recre- 
ations. Across  Charles  is  Boston  Public 
Gardens  with  swan  boats  in  season. 


Boston  Massacre,  State  Street  at  Congress 
Street.  First  blood  of  Revolution  shed 
here  on  March  5,  1770.  Site  marked  by 
circle  on  pavement  and  tablet  on  nearby 
building. 

Boston  Tea  Party,  Atlantic  Avenue  at 
Pearl  Street.  Famous  site  marked  by 
tablet. 

Bunker  Hill  Monument,  Charlestown.  221 
foot  granite  monument  erected  on  hill 
site  of  Bunker  Hill  battle.  Daily,  9-4. 
Admission  10c. 

Copp's  Hill  Burying  Groimd,  Charter  Street. 
To  be  found  here  is  tomb  of  Edmund 
Hartt,  builder  of  "Old  Ironsides";  Robert 
Newman,  famous  patriot  who  displaj'ed 
signal  lanterns  in  tower  of  Old  North 
Church. 

Custom  House,  State  Street.  Prominent 
city  landmark,  404  feet  high.  Observa- 
tion towers  reached  \4a  special  elevator. 

Faneuil  Hatl,  Faneuil  Hall  Square.  Given 
by  Peter  Faneuil  as  Town  Hall  for 
Boston.  Here  was  center  of  Re\'olu- 
tionary  activities  in  Boston  and  colonies. 
Weekdays,  9-6. 

Franklin's  Birthplace,  17  Milk  Street.  Site 
marked  by  tablet. 

Granary  Cemetery,  Tremont  Street  near 
Park  Street  Church.  Such  historic  names 
as  Peter  Faneuil,  Paul  Revere,  and 
Boston  Massacre  victims  buried  here. 

King's  Chapel,  comer  Tremont  and  School 
Streets.  The  British  worshipped  here 
during  the  Siege.  Was  first  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  U.  S.  in  1785.    Daily,  9-4. 

Old  North  Church,  Salem  Street.  The  old- 
est church  in  Boston.  Signal  lanterns 
of  Paul  Revere  displayed  from  this  steeple 
on  April  18,  1775,  warning  country  the 
British  troops  were  coming.    Daily,  9-5. 

Old  South  Meeting  House,  Washington 
Street  near  School  Street.  Boston  citi- 
zens gathered  here  to  protest  British 
custom  of  forcing  men  to  join  English 
Na\'y.  Used  as  riding  school  by  British 
during  Siege  of  Boston.  Daily,  9-6. 
Admission  25c. 

Old  State  House,  Washington  Street  at 
head  of  State  Street.  Site  of  first  Town 
House,  whipping  post,  stocks.  Home  of 
Bostonian  Society,  famed  for  collection 
of  ship  models  and  relics.    Open  daily. 

Park  Street  Church,  Tremont  and  Park 
Street.  Built  in  1810  on  site  of  Granary. 
Gunpowder  stored  in  basement  during 
War  of  1812  resulted  in  title  of  "Brim- 
stone Comer"  for  spot.  Here  "Amer- 
ica" was  first  sung  pubHcly  July  4,  1832. 

Paul  Revere  House,  19  and  21  North 
Square.  Oldest  house  in  city  of  Boston, 
with  many  Revere  relics.  Daily,  10-4. 
Admission  25c. 

Paul  Revere  Statue,  Prado,  Hanover  Street. 
C>'Tus  Dalin's  masterpiece  in  opinion  of 
critics.  Equestrian  statue  of  Paul  Re- 
vere. 

State  House,  Beacon  Street  and  Park  Street. 
Designed  by  Bulfinch.  With  statuary 
and  historical  relics,  including  celebrated 
Codfish  emblem  in  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Original  manuscript — "History  of 
Plymouth  Plantation"  by  Bradford,  lo- 
cated in  library.    Open  9-5. 
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GOOD  FOOD  .  . .  GOOD  FUN 


FOREIGN  FOOD 

Ararat,  69  Carver  St.  (DEV.  8875).  Special- 
izes in  Shish  Kebab  (lamb  broiled  on 
skewers),  also  chicken  and  duck.  Ooen 
daily  11  a.  m.  to  10  p.  m 

Restaurant  Du-Barry,  at  159  Newbury 
btreet,  specializes  in  cuisine  Francaise. 
Slogan^  of  always  something  new  and 
better    in  the  way  of  dining  is  more 

The  Viking,  442  Stuart  St.  (KEN.  8333). 
Smorgasbord  served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  or  luncheons.  An  outstanding 
place  to  eat  in  Copley  Square  district 
Uon  t  miss  this  excellent  and  authentic 
spot.    Also  features  an  attractive  lounge 

SEA  FOOD 

Pieroni's  Sea  GriUs,  603  Washington  St. 
13  Stuart  St.  and  7  Park  St.  Specialists 
Sefs  ^  prepared  by  expert 

Atlantic  Lobster  House,  42  and  46  Warren 
Ave.  (CHA.  0820).  Known  from  coast 
to  coast  for  lobster  and  sea  food  Lo- 
cated near  the  North  Station. 

FINE  FOOD 

Blue  Door,  162  Stuart  Street,  headlines 
home-cooked  food  as  a  specialty  and 
backs  up  the  claim  with  splendid,  taste- 
ful meals.  Both  cafeteria  and  table  ser- 
vice here. 

^"07!^^  ^}  Street,  (LIB. 

9744)     This     'restaurant    of    the  old 
school     and  grotto  is  noted  for  fine 
Itahan  foods  and  rare  wines  .  .  .  favorite 
of  theatncal  people  and  ideal  for  small 
parties.    Near  the  "Met" 
Dinty   Moore's    611    (rear)  Washington 
Street.     (HUBbard  9040).  "It's  in  an 
alley  off  Avery  Street,  behind  the  Tre- 
mont  Theatre"  in  the  heart  of  downtown 
Boston  .  .  .  Open  daily  except  Sunday  for 
luncheon  and  dinner  .  .  .  Food  definitely 
of  the  quality  kind.    Come  early  if  you 
want  steak.  ^ 
Fenmore  Cafe,  1296  Boylston  St.  (Opposite 
Fenway  Park).    Sidewalk  Cafe  fo? out! 
door  lovers,  air-conditioned  interior  and 
umque  Spanish  decor.    Noontime  busi- 
ness mens  specials.    Open  daily  until 
1  a.  m. 

Capri  Restaurant,   175  Hanover 
Street  (LAF.  8000).    In  the  heart  of 
Historic  Boston,  where  good  food  ser- 
vice  and    atmosphere    reign  supreme, 
bpeciahzmg   m   ravioli   and  spaghetti 
Dancmg;    cocktails   from    30c;  special 
dinners,  parties  sohcited.    Open  4pm 
to  1  a.  m.,  including  Sundays 
Gwdner  Grill,  Mass.  Avenue  at  Norway 
Street  nriore  than  lives  up  to  its  slogan 
of   the  best  for  a  little  less".    Here's  an 
attractive  place  to  dine  if  you  want  a 
cool  friendly,  and  attractive  spot  where 
all  the  emphasis  is  on  food  and  service 
Grayhn  Hotel,  20  Charlesgate  West  (one 
block  from   Kenmore   Square.)  Dinine 
room  features  delicious  food  at  moderate 
prices.    Cocktail   lounge  open   from  4 
p.m.  until  closing. 
Hi-Da-Way,  Boylston  Place  (DEV.  9346) 
blogan  of  '  Boston's  Nicest  Eating  Place'' 
is  backed  up  by  fine  food  and  good  ser- 
vice. ^ 

Hi-Hat,  Columbus  at  Mass.  (KEN.  0550) 
Barbecued  chicken  dinners,  dancing  to 
Pete  Hermans  orchestra.  Luncheon 
dinner  and  supper.    Open  till  dawn 

Hmit  Room  at  the  Beaconsfield,  1731 
Beacon  Street,  Brookline,  offers  the 
dmer  restful  attractive  surroundings  and 
fme  food.  For  cocktails  or  dinner,  this 
IS  an  outstanding  place  to  go. 


Mammy  s,  Harvard  St.,  Brookline,  next  to 
Coohdge  Corner  Theatre.  Specializing 
in  fned  chicken  Southern  style.  For 
those  who  go  for  chicken  prepared  the 
right  way,  this  place  is  among  the  tops 
M^es  Standish  Hotel,  Beacon  Street  at 
Kenmore  Sq^uare,  carries  on  the  tradition 
of  fme  oW  New  England  CooHng  in  the 
Enghsh  Dinmg  Room.  Here  you'll  find 
♦    your  favorite  Boston  dishes  excellently 

prepared  and  served. 
The  Pioneer,  410  Stuart  Street,  provides 
good  food,  attractively  serx-ed  in  both  the 
dimng  room  and  the  coffee  shop.  These 
are  open  to  men  and  women,  and  special 
parties  are  catered  to  here. 
The  Punch  Bowl,  230  Stuart  St.  between 
^Imgton  and  Church  Streets  (rear  of 
Statler).    Steaks,    chops,    fine  liquors 
Music  at  the  Horseshoe  Bar  Perfect 
for  informal  dining  and  entertainment 

^^^o'■^^^°  State  Road  (KEN. 

.-^^60)  Outstanding  food  in  surround- 
ings that  are  sure  to  please  the  most  dis- 
cnmmatmg  diners-out. 
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Tudor  ViHage,  94  Mass.  Avenue  next  to 
Mass.  Station  is  an  unusually  attractive 
spot  where  food  and  fine  Uquors  are  em- 
phasized as  specialties.  Prices  are  very 
reasonable,  too. 

Hotel  Vendome,  Commonwealth  Ave.  main- 
tarns  a  high  standard  of  cuisine  and  ser- 
vice. You  11  appreciate  the  surroundines 
and  excellent  food  in  both  the^fe 
Vendome  or  the  Fife  and  Drum  rS 
1  tie  latter  is  the  supper  room. 

Ye  Chicken  House,  Eliot  Street,  between 
•Tremont  and  Carver.  Specializing  in 
chicken  cooked  m  every  one  of  the  most 
^  '^'^  P'-^  take 

ENTERTAINMENT 

Hotel  Avery,  Washington  Street  at  Avery 
offers  continuous  entertainment  alone 
with  a  nicely  varied  menu.  Its  central 
ocation  makes  it  popular  with  d™ 
town  visitors. 

Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room,  top  food  and 
superb  entertainment  add  up  to  a  thor- 
oughly enjoyable  evening.    No  food  is 
served  dunng  the  shows,  so  plan  accord 
'^'^^  other  fine  roorns 

^"♦e' .Essex,  just  a  step  from  the  South 
fetation,  IS  another  excellent  place  to  en- 
joy entertainment  while  dining.  Dinners 

are   moderately   priced.    No   cover  ^r 
mmimum  at  any  time.' 

^*f??n?"'??^'"'  46 .Winchester  St.  (HUB. 

'^^'^y  Sunday.  Good 
food,  sparkling  floor  shows.  Excellent 
evenmg's  entertainment  in  nice  sur- 
roundings. 

Hotel  Lenox,  Exeter  and  Boylston  Sts.,  has 
a  stand-out  dining  and  dancing  spot  L 
the  V-Room.  Bob  Hardy's  good  band 
provides  smooth  music  here  Pleasant 
surroundings.  'cdbani 

A^/  °™'^^^''i^""'  a'^d  Mass. 

Ave.  Dme  and  dance  m  pleasant,  infor- 
mal surroundmgs.  ExceUent  food  at 
moderate  prices.  Luncheons  and  dinner 
Tu^^b  "Pto^  spot  worth  a  vSft 
The  Mayfair,  54  Broadway  (LIB  0700)  is 
kitch.^.*  supper  club  with  an' exceUent 

The  Music  Box,  in  the  Copley  Square 
Soo  u  H^^^ti^gton  aV  (C^OM 
9200)  has  a  supper  room  that  provides 
outstanding  food  in  intimate  and  at^ 
tractive  surroundings.  The  continuous 
entertamment  featured  here  is  seen  in 
the  supper  room  too. 

^  mlN^^^nm°r  H°*el  Touraine 

(HAN.  3500)  has  scored  a  big  click  with 
guests.  Here  you  will  find  dinner  and 
supper  dancing,  a  lively  floor  show  and 
congenial  surroundings. 

Satire  Ro^  Fensgate  Hotel,  534  Beacon 
Street  (KEN  4460)  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  The  food  is  excellent  although 
expensive,  and  the  intimate  size  of  the 
room  IS  defmitely  on  the  exclusive  side 
>>i  minimum  charge  at  all  times. 

Silver  Dollar  Bar,  644  Washington  St.  The 
longest  bar  in  the  worid,  and  a  spot 
famous  for  good,  continuous  fun  Ex- 
cellent floor  show  in  attractive  Blue 
terrace  Room. 

Statlar  Terrace  Room  for  fine  food  and  the 
best  m  dance  music.  Famous  name 
entertamment  the  policy  here.  SI  cover 
charge  after  9  p.m.  Lounge  Bar  for 
cocktails,  Cafe  Rouge  and  English  Lunch 
Room  for  breakfast,  luncheon  and  dinner 
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Bosnian 


COMMON  TALK 


Map  of  My  Country 

*  *  .  Just  the  other  day,  a 
Boston  poet  swam  into  our  stream  of 
consciousness,  doing  an  Australian 
crawl.  Ordinarily,  people  and  ideas 
come  into  our  brain-stream  on  a  con- 
servative dog-paddle  stroke,  so  we 
knew  that  this  Boston  poet's  approach 
heralded  something  or  other.  It  did. 
It  was  a  definite  feeling  of  pleasure  to 
read  John  Holmes'  poetry — a  light 
burning  in  the  bewildemess  sort  of 
thing. 

This  Somerville-born  poet  is  assis- 
tant professor  at  Tufts  and  editor  of 
the  college  quarterly  The  Tujtoiimn. 
In  his  new  volume  of  poems.  Map  of 
My  Country,  he  has  come  close  to  a 
one-man  revival  of  the  old  minstrelsy 
tradition.  His  poems  are  not  only 
readable  but  have  a  sound  "music"  of 
their  own. 

For  a  man  who  came  through  most 
of  his  classes  and  courses  by  the  skin 
of  his  mental  teeth,  John  Holmes  has 
done  right  by  the  American  tradition 
of  originality.  His  Map  of  My  Coun- 
try is  one  of  the  first  books  of  its 
kind  to  achieve  double  publication  in 
the  form  of  recording  and  printed 
word.  A  lot  of  the  poems  in  this  vol- 
ume have  alread}-  been  recorded  by 
the  Harvard  \  ocarium  and  are  now 
owned  by  schools,  libraries,  and  indi- 
viduals who  like  listening  to  poetry. 

"I  know,"  he  explains,  "that  every- 
thing in  Map  of  My  Country  can  be 
read  aloud  successfully  because  I  have 
tested  each  piece  on  many  audiences 


before  regarding  it  as  finished.  No 
matter  what  the  poetry  looks  like  in  its 
pattern  on  the  printed  page— and  some 
of  it  does  look  very  free,  even  shape- 
less— it  will  be  found  to  have  a  care- 
fully wrought  structure  in  terms  of 
sound.  In  the  simplest  sense  of  the 
word,  it  is  readable." 

In  the  simplest  sense  of  our  words, 
John  Holmes'  poetry  is  readable,  a 
rich  reward  after  a  two-year  deluge  of 
headline  news. 


Night-Noises 

♦   ♦   ♦  Conversational 
that  linger  in  the  mind : 

"Certainly  he  didn't  hit  her.  She's 
bigger  than  he  is  !" 


CRUMBS 


The  Cod  Hangs  High 

«  ♦  .  Perusing  the  1894  issues 
of  the  Bostonian  Magazine,  we  un- 
covered a  lot  of  information  about  our 
city  that  has  never  been  available  to 
us  in  history  books. 

On  a  blustery  March  17th,  in  1784, 
one  John  Rowe,  member  from  Bos- 
ton, moved  permission  to  hang  a  cod 
fish  plaque  as  permanent  memorial  to 
Boston's  cod  fish  industry.  The  idea 
proved  okay  with  the  other  members, 
and  the  plaque  was  placed  in  its  pres- 
ent location  in  the  State  House.  At 
the  time  of  the  Bostonian  Magazine's 
discussion  of  the  subject,  1894,  the 
plaque  had  never  been  taken  down,  al- 
though it  had  been  varnished  twice. 

In  the  intervening  years,  this  trib- 
ute to  the  cod  industry  has  taken  sev- 
eral serious  jolts,  the  most  notable  be- 
mg  at  the  hands  of  the  college  prank- 
sters. Our  memory  is  dim,  but  the 
time  the  cod  was  stolen  by  the  boys 
created  a  local  uproar  equivalent  to  a 
social  earthquake.  It  is  our  personal 
opinion,  however,  that  the  cod  came 
back  unspoiled,  being  too  serious  a 
fish  for  the  coonskin  caperers. 

Hotel  Correspondents 

♦  .  ♦  Brightness  ix  the  wilder- 
ness, anonymous  sparks  that  give  the 
day  a  big  gleam  and  the  night  a 
searchliglit :  writers-in  to  our.  local 
hotels.  Not,  of  course,  that  people 
w  ho  write  for  reservations  and  people 
who  purl  out  a  few  words  on  behalf 
of  tlieir  lost  possessions  aren't  super- 


lative  characters.  Just  that  they  don't 
quite  reahze  how  the  written  word  is 
apt  to  snap  at  the  heels  afterwards. 

In  one  of  our  upper-bracket  hotels, 
no-nanie,  a  request  for  a  room  reser- 
vation arrived.  We  got  it  second-hand 
but  straight.  Seems  the  letter-writer 
sat  himself  down  and  requested  rooms 
for  three  and  dog.  The  hotel  replied 
courteously  that  dogs  were  not  ac- 
commodated, nice  as  they  are.  The 
wife,  writer  and  mother-in-law  could 
be  accommodated  on  the  dates  in 
question,  but  no  dog,  please. 

The  wire  came  back  promptly.  It 
was  a  true  masterpiece : 

"Dear  Sir:  If  dogs  are  not  per- 
mitted, my  mother-in-law  can't  come. 
Please  reserve  a  double  room.  Thank 
you." 

Self-Conscious,  No  Doubt 

♦  ♦  ♦  This  IS  THE  "Us,  Too"  sec- 
tion. It  happened  in  one  of  the  110- 
year  old  stores  in  Boston.  It  also  oc- 
curred in  the  Children's  Department 
where  they  have  a  trained  nurse  in 
attendance.  On  busy  days,  she  sells, 
just  to  help  out  the  harrowed  sales- 
people. 

One  busy  Saturday,  she  saw  that 
the  time  had  come  to  sell.  The  depart- 
ment was  crowded  to  the  gunwales. 
Noting  a  very  nice,  quiet  couple  hov- 
ering over  a  table  of  assorted  chil- 
dren's clothes,  she  approached  them, 
with  a  friendly  smile.  The  patter  went 
in  the  only  way  it  could — Can  I  Help 
You,  Madame?  After  all,  the  girl 
was  trying  to  help  and  not  sporting  a 
transfusion  of  How-To- Sell-Tough- 
Customers  corpuscles.  She  honestly 
hoped  to  help.  The  customer,  femi- 
nine half,  looked  up,  turned  pale,  and 
said  in  a  semi-hysterical  voice : 

"Oh,  no,  thank  you.  I'm  quite  all 
right !" 

Penny  Problem 

♦  ♦  .  Don't  let  anyone  tell  you 
that  handing  out  a  shiny  new  "lead" 
penny  can't  be  an  embarassing  thing. 
On  the  Charles  Street  bus  line,  one 
pleasant,  well-dressed  lady  got  aboard, 
dropped  her  coin  in  the  box,  and 
struggled  to  her  seat  over  the  bucking 
boards.  The  driver  eyed  the  box, 
turned  around,  and  informed  the  lady 
that  she  had  put  a  penny  in  the  till. 


She  turned  a  shocking  pink  shade, 
hurried  up  with  a  dime,  and  rushed 
back  to  her  seat,  not  even  waiting  for 
her  penny  change.  The  driver  re- 
minded her  that  she  had  a  penny  com- 
ing, but  she  wouldn't  move.  Finally, 
at  a  red  light,  the  driver  let  out  a  big 
sigh,  stood  up,  and  walked  down  the 
bus  with  the  penny  in  hand. 

"Lady,"  he  said  courteously,  "a 
cent  is  still  a  cent.  Buy  a  stick  of 
gum." 

Letters 

.  ♦  ♦  Another  of  our  heart- 
bulging  letters  to  hotels  occurred  re- 
cently to  a  very  nice  mid-town  hotel. 
The  letter  was  courteous  and  practi- 
cal. It  came  to  the  manager  a  suitable 
number  of  days  before  the  reservation 
was  desired.  The  only  difficulty,  from 
the  hotel's  point  of  view,  was  the  ac- 
companying request : 


"Dear  Sir:  Will  you  please  reser\-e 
a  room  for  the  dates  of  blank  to  blank 
for  me.  A  single,  of  course.  In  addi- 
tion, I  would  appreciate  any  further 
services  you.  as  a  hotel,  might  be  able 
to  provide. 

"I  am  a  young  widow,  and  I  want 
to  know  if  you  have  any  escort  serv- 
ice, i^referably,  servicemen.  I  shall  be 
busy  on  Friday  afternoon,  but  not 
otherwise. 

"If  you  have  any  nice  escorts, 
please  assure  them  I  will  pay  my  own 
way,  they  doing  likewise.  But.  believe 
it  or  not,  I  am  most  eager  to  do  my 
bit." 

All  right,  it  is  funny.  The  hotel 
and  Common  Talk  know  that.  But  if 
you  ever  tried  a  strange  city,  with 
goodwill  in  your  head  and  heart,  you 
know  what  happens.  You  see  a  lot  of 
good  movies. 
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Strictly  Miscellaneous 

*  *  ♦  You,   IN   THE  easy-chair, 
over  there.  Did  you  ever  take  violin 
lessons?    Uh-huh.    We  thought  so. 
Well,  do  you  remember  the  throat  of 
the  violin  ?  It  is  there  that  the  tonal 
difference  between  the  fine  Italian, 
German  and  French  violins  occurs. 
We  have  had  it  from  fine  authorities 
before.   We  got  the  facts  again,  be- 
fore  garbling   them,   from  Shirley 
Wayne,  Hellsapoppin  star  who  knows 
more  about  the  Hoe-Down  than  we 
can  stand  up  under.   Fine  English, 
too.   Anyway,  it  seems  that  if  you 
haul  out  your  violin,  compare  it  with 
a  Stradivarius,  you'll  find  a  definite 
difference,  not  only  in  tone  but  in  con- 
struction. If  your  violin  is  of  Italian 
origin  and  inspiration,  it  will  have  a 
narrow  throat  which  makes  the  high 
tones  clear  and  penetrating,  the  low 
tones  relatively  less  important  in  com- 
parison. The  German  violin  will  have 
a  wide  throat,  and  rich,  throaty  low 
tones  with  the  same  slight  disinter- 


est in  the  high  tones.   The  French 
violin,  for  our  ears  (and  we  have  a 
slight  claim  on  the  "perfect  pitch" 
title)  is  the  best  balanced.  It  has  a 
throat  which  is  a  happy  blend  of  the 
German  and  the  Italian.  It  has  a  tone 
that  comes  over  the  microphone  like 
honey.    A  "hoe-down"  is  anyone's 
fight.  But  in  the  hoe-down  division, 
with  Shirley  Wayne  "carving",  well, 
the  French  throat  wins  over  all  the 
others  for  us.  Getting  off  the  semi- 
funny  seat,  it  is  a  superb  tone,  and 
one  you  will  do  well  to  notice  in  the 
future,   you   non-professional  violin 
players  of  the  past,  present  and  fu- 
ture. The  authorities  will  line  up  on 
the  left. 

Common  Talk 

*  *  *  Getting  right  down  to  it, 
there  is  a  minor  limit  to  indignity.  It 
gets  to  the  point  where  a  quiet  night's 
sleep  is  broken  by  cat-calls  and 
screams  of  people  who  say:  "You've 
got  a  good  magazine,  stop  doing  a 
Neiv  Yorker!" 


Okay.  As  one  who  likes  The  New 
Yorker,  respects  same,  and  has  a  very 
practical  knowledge  that  same  cannot 
be  copied,  we  say  don't  burst  a  gasket. 
We  are  not  copying  the  magazine. 
We  do  not  juggle  full  quarts  of  milk 
when  it  is  scarce.   We  don't  even 
know  a  good  Black-Marketeer  and 
don't  care  to.  Common  Talk  is  Com- 
mon Talk,  not  the  gossip.  The  1899 
issue  of  the  Bostonian  had  Common 
Talk  ;  it  had  historical  parallels  known 
as  100  Years  Ago  Today,  Where  Are 
They  Now,  and  Famous  Shoe  Mer- 
chants for  subjects.  It  had  many  other 
good  things  which  historians  consult 
when  the  need  for  everyday  research 
comes  up.   It  had  a  history  of*  the 
Boston  Theatre  up  to  1899;  it  had 
sketches  in  place  of  photos  of  current 
events ;  it  had  sharp  drawings  of  the 
old  tombs  uncovered  by  the  nouveau- 
rich  Boylston  Street  Subway.  It  had 
plenty.  It  had  Common  Talk.  So  take 
your  thumb  out  of  our  eye,  you  over 
there,  and  give  credit  where  it  might 


'Well,  I  must  say,  you  did  a  thorough  job  of  thawing  out  the 


pipes ! " 


ill 


"  77715  is  where  the  ga))ic  starts  to  ^et  <  .vetting ! " 


through  that  brighten  the  highway. 

First  call — "Is  Joe  there?" 

Second  call — "Listen,  I  wouldn't 
accept  reverse  charges  from  the 
Treasury  Department,  see?" 

Third  call — "Get  off  the  line,  you 
big  lip.  I  want  Marion  !" 

Fourth  call — "Bleecher's  Meat 
Market?" 

Fifth  call — Success. 

Ad-it  is 

♦  ♦  «  Culled  from  the  glossy 
pages  of  a  fashion  magazine  was  the 
following  ad-gem.  It  dealt  with  the 
perennial  problem  of  getting  a  sweet 
scent  out  of  the  daily  bath  rites.  It  so 


happens  that  the  product  is  Tabu 
White  Cologne,  "new  after-bath  ex- 
citement !"  Says  the  inspired  copy- 
writer : 

".And  because  of  its  own  special 
secret,    its    fragrance    really  lasts. 
You'll  be  very  T.\BU  all  over  for  the 
-entire  evening!" 

Celebrity  Liineheons 

.  ♦  .  LiVFLY  spot  of  a  Tuesday 
noon  is  the  Copley  Plaza  Oval  Room. 
Here,  Chauncey  Depew  Steele  deals 
out  a  prominent  stage,  screen,  social, 
sport,  or  mystic  each  week  for  the  edi- 
fication of  the  luncheon  guests.  We 
went  to  the  first  one  at  which  Myrus, 
the  man  with  the  magic  eye  or  brain 


or  genius,  or  whatever  it  is  which 
makes  him  answer  questions  without 
opening  the  sheet  on  which  same  is 
written. 

There  was  and  is  no  doubt  that  the 
man  is  an  unusual  and  original  enter- 
tainment project  in  himself.  There's 
no  doubt  that  the  luncheons  are  fun. 
But,  reader,  what  a  blush-building  ex- 
perience it  is  to  have  him  single  out 
your  question,  tell  you  what  you  really 
wanted  to  ask,  and  then  answer  that 
one  instead.  You  feel  as  though  you 
had  left  your  wig  at  home,  along  with 
your  mental  teeth.  You  feel  better, 
though,  after  he  liurls  the  doubters 
Iiack  on  their  heels  by  reading  off  the 
numbers  on  a  fifty  dollar  bill. 
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so  WONDROUS  THE  PRESS 


.  ♦  .  It  wasn't  the  gun  prod- 
ding the  small  of  my  back  that  made 
me  chuckle.  I  was  thinking  of  the 
surprise  in  store  for  the  prodder. 

As  reporters  go,  I  was  currently  a 
man  of  no  small  means.  But  I  doubted 
if  the  gunman  would  appreciate  the 
munificence  of  one  dollar,  a  nickel 
and  a  trolley  token.  With  pay  day  still 
24  hours  in  the  offing  that  was  wealth 
indeed  for  this  typewriter  mangier. 

''Xo  monkey  business  now," 
warned  my  unwelcome  companion 
suspiciously.  "I'm  a  des'prit  char'ter, 
I  am.  Bring  your  mitts  down  careful 
like,  and  fork  over.  And  no  laffs." 

My  fingers  lingered  lovingly  on  my 
financial  resources.  Then  another 
sharp,  impatient  jab  in  the  ribs  caused 
me  to  comply  hastily  with  the  de- 
mand. Turning,  I  placed  the  money 
carefully  in  the  outstretched  hand  of 
the  short,  rotund  figure  before  me. 

''One  dollar,  one  nickel,  one  token 
with  a  cash  value  of  about  eight 
cents,"  I  counted  methodically.  "To- 
tal, $1.13.  Not  a  bad  haul,  eh?" 

•'Is  that  all  ya  got?  Honest?" 
There  was  amazement  and  unbelief 
in  the  question.  "Ya  sure  look  more 
pros'prous  than  'at." 

The  gunman  peered  at  me  darkly 
"Ya  ain't  trying  to  pull  a  fast  one, 
are  ya  ?  I'll.  .  .  ." 

"Not  a  bit,"  I  interrupted  hastily. 
"That's  my  capital,  lock,  stock  and 
barrel." 

The  look  on  the  stranger's  fat  face 
became  exceedingly  mournful.  His 
tone  when  he  spoke  was  even  more  so. 
"Gosh,  business  sure  is  tough,"  he 
sighed.  "What'll  the  little  woman 
say  to  this,  I  wonder.  We're  gonna  be 
on  relief  if  things  don't  pick  up  pretty 
soon." 

I  clucked  sympathetically.  My  ac- 
coster  backed  away  into  the  shadows 
'"Hey."  I  yelled,  an  idea  forming 
slowly  in  my  mind.  "Wait  a  minute. 
W  hat's  your  name?" 

The  little  man  returned.  Plainly, 
the  question  intrigued  him.  He'd  put 
away  his  gun.  It  made  him  seem 
perfectly  harmless.  "What's  it  to  ya. 
pal  ?"  he  challenged. 

"Well,  it's  this  way,"  I  explained,, 
thinking  fast.  "I'm  a  reporter.  When 
the  old  man,  the  boss,  hears  I  was 


held  up  and  robbed  of  all  my  earthly 
possessions  there'll  be  the  deuce  to 
pay  if  I  can't  produce  a  story.  I'll 
probably  be  fired  and  have  to  go  on 
relief  myself.  And  a  story's  no  good 
without  names." 

I,  too,  looked  mournful. 

"Gosh,  pal  I  didn't  think  I'd  put 
ya  on  a  spot  like  that.  But  what  about 
my  perfess'nal  standing?  If  it  gets 
around  I  was  dumb  enough  to  hold 
up  a  newspaper  guy  I'd  never  live  it 
down.  It  would  ruin  me.  Why  don't 
you  blokes  ever  have  any  money?"  he 
asked  plaintively. 

"I'll  take  care  of  your  reputation," 
I  assured  him.  Then  warming  to  the 
possibilities  of  the  situation,  I  con- 
tinued. "The  trouble  with  you  is  that 
you  don't  appreciate  the  value  of  pub- 
licity. Why,  there's  millions  of  people 
would  cut  off  their  right  arm  to  get 
their  names  in  the  paper.  With  the 
right  kind  of  build-up,  the  kind  I  can 
give  you,  the  government  will  be 
checking  up  on  your  income  tax  in  no 
time  at  all." 

"On  the  level,  pal  ?"  The  little  man 
was  all  attention,  all  eagerness  now. 

"Sure.  How  do  you  suppose  the 
big  shots  get  on  in  the  world?  Pub- 
licity's the  answer.  Look  at  Vera 
van  de  Vere,  the  famous  actress. 
What  about  Killer  Martin,  Public 
Enemy  No.  1  ?  Take  Giltrocks,  the 
financier.   A  good  press  agent's  be- 


hind  them.  That's  the  secret  of  their 
success".  And  I  can  da  as  much  for 
you  if  you  give  me  the  chance." 

"Okay,  pal."  The  stranger  re- 
garded me  with  shining  eyes.  "Shoot 
the  works." 

And  so  it  came  to  pass  that  I  fabri- 
cated a  fanciful  and  adroit  account  of 
the  daring  misadventure  of  one  Mont- 
morency Jones.  That  was  his  real 
name.  I  promptly  dubbed  him  "The 
Elusive  Eel,"  and  created  a  score  of 
other  fascinating  nom  de  plumes  dur- 
ing his  meteoric  career. 

I  kept  in  close  touch  with  my  pro- 
tege's operations  outside  the  law.  De- 
predations of  major  and  minor  ac- 
count became  exciting  tales  of  magni- 
ficent, dramatic  mystery  that  thrilled 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of  Post 
readers.  With  all  the  imaginative  abil- 
ity at  my  command,  I  wove  glowing 
word  pictures  of  his  audacious  wiz- 
ardry in  crime.  The  name  of  Mont- 
morency Jones,  or  rather  one  of  his 
countless  pseudonyms,  became  a 
household  byword. 

People  of  high  and  low  estate  went 
out  of  their  way  to  become  victims 
of  his  picturesque  lawlessness.  The 
wealthy  left  doors  and  windows  of 
their  palatial  mansions  unlatched,  and 
jewels,  bonds  and  cash  were  left  in 
the  most  accessible  places;  the  poor 
lived  in  constant  hope  that  he'd  make 
a  mistake  and  visit  them ;  banks,  cor- 
porations, theaters,  any  business  that 
had  money  in  quantity,  awaited  his 
coming.  Montmorency  Jones  was  the 
idol  of  the  hour.  To  be  robbed  by  this 
swashbuckling  burglar  was  an  honor 
and  a  privilege. 

As  his  fame  grew  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  Montmorency  Jones  reaped 
a  golden  harvest.  He  stepped  from 
obscurity  into  the  social  and  political 
eminence  in  keeping  with  his  rise  to 
prominence  in  the  underworld.  But 
he  never  forgot  his  debt  to  me,  the 
vital  part  I  played  in  his  success. 

When  he  died,  and  his  was  a  natu- 
ral death  that  occurred  when  he  ab- 
sent-mindedly stepped  off  a  curb  into 
the  path  of  a  five-ton  truck  I  received 
my  reward. 

By   the   terms   of  Montmorency 
Jones's  will,  I  was  left  a  dollar,  a 
nickel  and  a  trolley  token. 
Total,  $1.13. 

— Moses  Dean 


DOGTOWN  COMMON 


.  ♦  ♦  A  DESERTED  village  is  always 
pathetic,  but  when  you  find  one  on 
beautiful  Cape  Ann  with  its  white 
sand  dunes  and  rocky  shores  and 
crested  "waves,  it  seems  desolate  in- 
deed. 

Back  a  few  miles  from  the  sea, 
where  there  is  no  sound  of  the  surf 
and  where  the  screaming  gulls  do  not 
circle  overhead,  you  may  listen  and 
hear — what?  The  ghostly  barking  of 
a  dog  that  is  never  seen,  the  chattering 
voices  of  fierce  old  women,  the  prattle 
of  childish  voices,  all  very  faint  and 
faraway. 

There  is  nothing  here.  Nothing  but 
a  lonely  moor,  wild  and  dismal,  and 
the  cellar  holes  of  many  old  houses, 
choked  with  thistles  and  dusty  weeds. 
The  moor  is  strewn  with  big  boulders 
left  centuries  ago  by  the  glacier.  The 
wind  plays  through  the  stunted  ce- 
dars, making  mournful  music  over  the 
village  that  grew  so  lonely  it  died  of  a 
broken  heart. 

Who  lived  here?  Fishermen  who 
sailed  out  of  Gloucester  Harbor  and 
never  returned,  soldiers  who  left  their 
families  back  in  1758  to  fight  before 
the  great  French  fortress  at  Louis- 
burg. 

Their  wives  and  children  huddled 
together  in  the  little  settlement,  alone 
and  afraid.  Their  eyes  watched  the 
road  for  the  men  who  never  came 
back. 

A  family  moved  away,  closer  to  the 
harbor.  Another  family  followed 
them,  leaving  empty  their  little 
houses. 

The  women  grew  more  frightened 
than  ever,  and  one  of  them  got  a  huge 
dog  to  stand  by  the  door  of  her  cabin 
and  bark  to  keep  strangers  away.  A 
dog  was  brought  to  another  house 
where  there  was  no  man  to  protect  his 
family,  and  soon  everj  house  had  3' 
big  dog.  They  bafRed'  alfcfay^fpf 
they  barked  all  night,  and  passers-by 
on  the  road  hurried  past  without  stop- 
ping to  speak. 

People  began  to  call  the  little  set- 
tlement Dogtown  Common,  and  be- 
cause the  dogs  were  so  fierce  and  the 
women  so  unfriendly,  nobody  wanted 
to  go  there  any  more,  and  certainly 
no  new  family  ever  thought  of  mov- 
ing to  Dogtown  Common. 


As  the  children  grew  up,  they  went 
away  to  find  work,  and  that  left  fewer 
people  in  the  little  houses  that  were 
beginning  to  tumble  down  because 
there  were  no  men  to  keep  them  in  re- 
pair. The  women  grew  older,  and  be- 
ing shut  away  from  the  townspeople, 
they  grew  queerer  and  fiercer  and 
more  solitary.  They  hated  strangers, 
and  the  strangers  feared  the  women 
and  the  dogs  of  Dogtown  Common. 

There  was  old  Luce  George,  who 
could  curse  the  oxen  so  that  they 
stood  still  and  would  not  go  up  the 
hill  until  their  load  was  lightened. 
That  meant  corn  for  old  Luce,  and 
soon  everybody  knew  that  the  oxen 
would  not  go  until  Luce  got  her  corn. 
She  could  do  the  same  with  a  load  of 
wood.  That  is  how  she  kept  herself 
alive,  with  food  and  fuel  from  the 
bewitched  ox-teams. 

These  queer  old  women  brewed 
queer  things  from  the  herbs  that  grew 
wild  around  their  houses.  They  be- 
came famous  for  their  "dire  drinks." 
People  called  them  witches. 

Before  the  Siege  of  Louisburg, 
some  soldiers  came  from  Gloucester 
Harbor  to  ask  for  some  of  the  queer 
brew  that  old  Peg  Wesson  knew  how 
to  make.  They  thought  that  if  they 
drank  it,  they  would  have  some  magic 
power  over  the  enemies  with  whom 
they  were  going  to  fight. 

Nobody  knows  what  was  in  the 
brew,  but  after  drinking  it,  the  sol- 
diers became  very  noisy  and  rude. 
Peg  \\'esson  screamed  at  them  and 
told  them  to  get  out  of  her  house, 
but  they  refused  to  go. 

'T'll  follow  you  to  Louisburg,"  she 
threatened. 

The  men  looked  at  each  other,  with 
fear  in  their  eyes.   They  were  sure 


she  was  an  old  witch  and  they  cer- 
tainly didn't  want  her  to  follow  them 
to  battle.  They  stopped  their  noise 
and  left  Dogtown  Common  muttering 
to  themselves. 

They  went  to  fight  at  Louisburg,  on 
Cape  Breton,  and  there  they  saw  to 
their  dismay  that  a  crow  was  circling 
over  their  heads. 

'"A  crow  is  bad  luck,"  said  one,  and 
then  his  face  grew  pale. 

"It's  old  Peg  Wesson!"  they  all 
cried  out.  "She  said  she'd  follow  us 
here." 

They  tried  to  shoot  the  crow,  but 
in  vain.  They  knew  why,  too.  It 
takes  a  bullet  made  of  silver  or  gold 
to  kill  a  witch. 

They  pulled  the  silver  buttons  off 
their  sleeves  and  rammed  them  into 
the  guns.  The  crow  fell,  its  leg  broken. 
The  soldiers  felt  better  now  that  the 
spell  was  broken  and  the  old  witch 
could  not  harm  them. 

They  won  the  fight  and  Louisburg 
was  taken,  and  the  soldiers  returned 
to  Gloucester.  Only  one  of  them  dared 
to  go  to  Dogtown  Common  to  find 
out  about  Peg  Wesson. 

"She's  dead,"  somebody  told  the 
soldier.  "She  had  a  bad  fall,  some 
folks  say  from  her  broomstick,  and 
it  was  a  queer  thing,  too.  They  got  a 
doctor,  and  what  do  you  think  he 
found  in  her  leg?  A  silver  button !" 

There  was  no  answer.  All  the 
speaker  could  see  was  a  soldier  run- 
ning down  the  road  as  fast  as  his  legs 
would  carry  him,  and  he  never  ven- 
tured near  Dogtown  Common  again, 
day  or  night. 

The  years  passed,  and  one  by  one 
these  old  women  died.  Luce  George, 
Judy  Rhines  and  the  others,  and  no- 
body came  to  live  in  the  old  houses. 
The  roofs  began  to  fall  in,  the  tim- 
bers rotted,  and  there  was  nothing  left 
but  the  old  cellar  holes,  overgrown 
with  weeds  and  prickly  thistles. 

As  you  wander  over  the  lonely 
moor  of  Dogtown  Common,  you  seem 
to  hear  a  dog  bark.  You  turn  around, 
Init  you  never  see  the  dog.  There  is  a 
child's  voice, and  an  old  woman's  voice 
bids  it  be  still.  And  the  wind  still 
blows  through  the  dwarfed  cedars 
with  a  mournful  tune. 

Do  vou  want  to  stav  anv  longer  at 
Dogtown  Common? 

— Madeline  Corse 
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1944  ICE-CAPADES  TOP  PREVIOUS  SHOWS 


♦  ♦  ♦  Coming  in  on  a  magic-car- 
pet of  rave  notices  from  other  cities, 
the  Ice-Capades,  opening  December 
25  at  Boston  Garden  look  like  a  sure- 
thing  for  more  beauty  and  comedy 
than  ever.  Anyone  who  has  ever  had 
a  double-runner  set  of  skates  on  his 
feet  or  ever  cut  a  fancy  figure  on  lo- 
cal ice  will  get  a  rare  treat  out  of  this 
year's  great  show. 

As  hard  as  it  may  seem  to  top  the 
frozen  spectacles  of  past  seasons,  Ice- 
Capades  has  done  it  again,  according 
to  the  notices  coming  through  from 
press  and  public  in  advance  of  the 
show.  New  York  critics  were  more 
than  liberal  in  their  praise.  "It's 
brand  new  and  different  .  .  .  better 
than'  ever  before,"  seems  to  be  the 
verdict  of  those  who  have  viewed  this 
4th  Victory  edition. 

The  owners  of  ICE-CAPADES 
are  all  arena  owners  and  managers 
and  consequently  seem  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  public  fancy,  which  may 
account  for  the  skyrocketing  success 
of  this  ice  venture. 

Dazzling  production  is  the  keynote 
of  the  1944  Ice-Capades.  There  are 
two  timely  patriotic  numbers  entitled 
"Semper  Fidelis",  a  tribute  to  the 
United  States  Marines,  and  "Flight  to 
Victory",  a  salute  to  the  men  and 
women  building  our  airplanes.  In  the 
latter  number,  the  great  cast  of  152 
assemble  a  replica  of  the  B-25  Tokyo 
bomber  on  the  ice  in  view  of  the  spec- 
tators. 

Perhaps  the  most  lavish  and  spec- 
tacular number  ever  attempted  by  any 
ice  show  is  "Song  of  the  Islands",  a 
South  Sea  romance  in  pantomime 
and  synchronized  with  words  and 
nmsic.  This  is  a  sequel  to  "Toys  For 
Sale"  presented  by  Ice-Capades  last 
season.  The  finish  brings  100  of  the 
big  cast  onto  the  stage  to  plant  my- 
riad colored  flowers  and  with  the  aid 
of  Conto-Glo  lights  take  the  audience 
into  a  beautiful,  mythical  Shangrila  of 
the  South  Seas. 

Many  new  and  bright  shining  faces 
are  added  to  the  cast  of  veterans  who 
have  thrilled  audiences  here  before. 
Former  favorites,  such  as  Donna  At- 
wood,  Joe  Jackson,  Markhus  and 
Thomas,  Dench  and  Stewart,  Red 
McCarthy,  Phil  Taylor,  Trixie,  Eric 


Waite,  Lois  Dworshak  and  the  Be- 
noits  remain  and  are  said  to  satisfy 
more  than  ever  on  their  pirouetting 
blades  .  .  .  but  among  the  newcom- 
ers are  Nate  Walley,  twice  world's 
champion ;  Edythe  Dustman,  Eleanor 
O'Meara,  Canadian  and  North  Amer- 
ican champion ;  Ted  Meza,  Marilyn 
Quinn,  Joe  Setta,  and  Eleanor  Meis- 
ter. 

Chester  Hale,  too,  is  said  to  top  all 
previous  efforts  in  his  seven  outstand- 
ing and  gorgeous  production  numbers. 
Even  the  costumes  which  glow  so 
beautifully  in  phosphorescent  colors 
under  eerie  lights  and  which  were  de- 
signed by  Mary  Grant  are  tops. 

Remember  the  "Old  Smoothies"? 
There's  a  misnomer  of  the  first  frozen 


water.  Markhus  and  Thomas  return 
this  year  to  swing  and  glide  through 
the  fine  production  numbers  of  the 
current  Ice-Capades.  Orrin  Mark- 
hus, 52  years  old,  and  his  partner. 


Irma  Thomas,  45  years  old,  stop  the 
show  every  time  with  the  nice  change 
of  pace  they  bring  to  the  rhythmic 
score  of  the  production. 

As  you  watch  the  Ice-Capades  of 
1944  unfold  so  smoothly  and  beauti- 
fully on  the  sheet  of  glazed,  colored 
ice  you  can  well  wonder  how  much 
work  went  into  the  making  of  the 
eye-filling  costumes,  how  many  yards 
of  silk,  organdy  and  metal  cloth  and 
how  much  braid  and  satin-tubing  and 
other  materials  were  actually  con- 
sumed in  this  truly  colossal  produc- 
tion. 

Just  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  time  and  effort  put  forth, 
it  would  take  one  person  an  active  life- 
time to  manufacture  the  more  than 
700  costumes  used !  And  that  isn't  a 
recess  period  in  terms  of  time ! 


Actually,  some  150  fitters,  tailors, 
drapers,  painters,  operators  and  seam- 
stresses, embroiderers  and  finishers 
worked  three  months  in  completing 
the  production. 
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More  than  10,200,000  sequins 
were  used  and  sewn  on  by  hand  on 
the  costumes  for  the  opening  and  clos- 
ing numbers  of  the  show.  More  than 
18,000  yards  of  silks  were  used;  500 
yards  of  velveteen,  2,000  yards  of 
satin;  6,000  yards  of  organdy,  1,000 
yards  of  metal  cloth,  350  yards  of 
faille,  3,000  yards  of  Conti-Glo  satin, 
300  yards  of  oil  silk,  800  yards  of 
crepe,  400  yards  of  suede  skin,  500 
yards  of  taffeta,  400  yards  of  woolens, 
5,000  yards  of  horsehair  braid,  and 
500  yards  of  satin  tubing.  All  of  this 
material  was  on  the  average  of  40 
inches  wide. 

In  addition,  there  was  tremendous 
quantities  of  feathers,  buttons,  yards 
of  lace,  leather  gloves,  hooks  and 
eyes,  and  enough  thread  in  sewing  to 
stretch  from  here  to  China  and  back. 

A  lot  of  water  has  run  under  the 
bridge  since  1905,  some  of  it  being 
turned  into  ice  for  the  launching  of 
ventures  as  vast  as  the  ICE- 
CAPADES  of  1944,  with  a  cast  of 
152  and  a  million  dollars  worth  of 
talent  and  equipment! 

Back  in  1905,  the  father  of  John  H. 
Harris,  president  of  Ice-Capades, 
coined  the  name  and  founded  the 
world's  first  NICKELODEON.  A 
room  with  98  kitchen  chairs  of  vari- 
ous sliades,  hues  and  sizes  graced  the 
confines  of  what  had  been  an  empty 
storeroom  in  a  Pittsburgh  ware- 
house district.  This  humble  beginning 
was  the  starting  line  for  the  massive 
ice  venture  of  today. 

Descendant  of  a  pioneer  theatre 
family,  Harris  knew  theatre  opera- 
tion from  top  to  bottom,  but  he  con- 
fesses he  knew  little  of  ice  sports  un- 
til he  literally  stumbled  into  the  own- 
ership of  an  ice  arena,  the  Pittsburgh 
Gardens.  Here  he  promoted  ice 
hockey,  and  one  day  he  was  per- 
suaded to  book  Sonja  Henie  for  an 
exhibition  between  periods  of  a 
hockey  game.  Crowds  jammed  the 
arena  and  went  wild  over  Sonja, 
whose  flashing  blades  since  have  writ- 
ten ice  entertainment  history. 

■'That",  said  Harris,  "opened  my 
eyes  to  the  possibility  of  entertain- 
ment on  ice.  I  immediately  contacted 
the  late  Edward  Mahlke  who  at  that 
time  had  a  small  ice  show  in  a  Chicago 
hotel.    He   advised   me   that  they 


planned  to  put  on  a  complete  show 
in  the  Fall.  Pittsburgh  was  one  of 
tlieir  first  dates.  This  was  the  famous 
ICE  FOLLIES  with  Shipstead  and 
Johnson,  who  certainly  are  the  pio- 
neers in  the  complete  ice  production 
idea." 

Feeling  the  need  for  a  second 
ice  .show  to  \i\ny  their  arenas,  Harris 
and  the  eight  club  owners  of  the 
hockey  circuit  got  together  and  started 
Ice-Capades.  The  name  of  the  show 
was  the  first  problem.  Through  a  slip 
of  the  tongue.  Col.  Walter  Brown  of 
the  Boston  Garden  pounced  upon  the 
name  of  ICE-C.\P.ADES  as  a  natu- 
ral. 

.\ltliough  "Ice-Capades  of  1944" 
has  added  several  new  stars.  Lois 
Dworshak,  one  of  the  veterans  of  the 
show,  continues  as  one  of  the  head- 
line favorites,  answering  to  the  title 
of  "Sweetheart  of  the  Fans". 

This  is  Dworshak's  seventh  year 
in  professional  ice  shows  and  all  you 
have  to  do  is  ask  her  if  she  likes 
it,  then  watch  her  smile.  She  wouldn't 
be  happy  anywhere  else,  although  she 


confides  that  perhaps  after  four  or 
five  more  years  of  show  business,  she 
ma\'  want  to  retire  to  get  some  home 
life. 

Dworshak's  performance  in  Ice- 
Caj^ades  is  a  portrayal  of  modern 
(lance  numbers  on  ice.  The  rhythm 
she  puts  into  her  presentation  comes 
from  constant  practice.  She  trains 
diligently  to  keep  her  routines  up-to- 
date  and  popular  with  the  people  who 
know  and  love  dancing. 

Here,  by  the  way.  is  the  list  of  spe- 
cial and  non-performance  dates  of 
this  good  show : 

Xo  matinee  on  December  25th. 

Xo  matinee  on  January  12th. 

Xo  jierformance  at  all  on  Tuesday, 
December  28th ;  Saturday,  January 
1  ;  Tuesday,  January  4th.  The  Bruins 
hold  the  fort. 

On  December  31st,  New  Year's 
eve.  there  will  be  a  special  midnight 
show,  in  addition  to  the  regular  eve- 
ning performance. 

It  is  a  great  show.  Plan  to  see  one 
or  more  of  the  performances.  The 
Bostoitian  means  it ! 
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STARVATION.  POOH! 


.  .  .  What's  all  this  talk 
about  food  shortages  ?  If  there  is  any- 
thing I  hate  to  see  it's  strong  men 
gnawing  at  their  "knuckles  while  all 
around  them  lies  Nature's  ample 
bosom.  Maybe  the  stockyards  are 
unstocked.  Maybe  the  corn  refineries 
are  unrefined.  Don't  you  worry. 
There's  always  your  backyard  or  a 
little  patch  of  wild  uncut  down  the 
alley  or  the  swamp  behind  the  gas 
plant.  Just  write  your  Congressman 
for  that  booklet  on  edible  plants  and 
settle  down  to  a  little  grass  snack  of 
your  own  finding. 

Let's  start  with  dandelion  greens. 
This  word  is  a  corruption  of  the 
French  dent  de  lion  which  means 
"lion  tooth"  but  if  you're  hungry 
enough  you  won't  care  where  the 
name  came  from  or  what  it  means  and 
I  do  hope  you  won't  think  dandelion 
greens  are  corruption.  The  natural 
flavor  can  be  improved  by  stewing 
them  with  sweet  clover  leaves.  Cows 
and  bees  seem  to  like  them  au  naturel 
but  you  may  want  a  little  salt  and 
vinegar. 

Have  you  ever  tried  milkweed 
leaves?  The  Indians  used  to  prepare 
sugar  from  them  so  you  shouldn't 
hesitate.  However,  don't  clear  out  a 
place  in  the  basement  to  store  the 
sugar  until  you've  boiled  down  a  ton 
or  two  of  leaves. 

The  pigweed  is  a  cousin  of  the  spin- 
ach and  beet — the  goosefoot  family — 
but  I  believe  there  was  some  talk  of 
them  not  mentioning  it  outside  the 
house.  But  go  ahead  and  eat  it.  It 
won't  kill  you. 

Tliere  are  many  more  greens 
around,  like  the  stitchwort  which  is 
more  or  less  like  spinach,  the  cowslip 
which  really  has  a  pretty  flower  and 
the  yellow  adder's  tongue  sometimes 
called  the  dog-toothed  violet  or  fawn 
lih'.  These  names  may  confuse  you 
but  don't  be  discouraged.  You'll 
never  be  a  modern  Daniel  Boone  or 
an  Iroquois  squaw  if  you  let  names 
interfere  with  your  foraging. 

Going  to  roots,  and  you'll  have  to 
if  you're  going  to  have  a  well- 
rounded  backwoods  bill  of  fare,  do 
you  prefer  them  raw  or  cooked  ?  You 
can  take  the  taste  of  a  muskrat  for 


evidence  that  sweet  flag,  or  myrtle 
flag,  just  as  it  is  with  the  good  earth 
still  clinging  to  it  faithfully.  The  cen- 
ter stalk  and  inner  leaves  are  edible 
in  the  broader  sense  of  the  word. 
You'll  find  horseradish  near  aban- 
doned farms — no  connection  as  far  as 
I  know. 

The  roots  of  any  number  of  plants 
are  very  high  in  food  value.  I  forget 
whether  it's  the  cow  lily,  the  cattail 
or  the  water  dragon,  but  one  of  them 
has  more  calories  than  a  Tennessee 
possum  dinner.  You  must  be  careful, 
however,  not  to  boil  the  roots  too  long 
and  they  will  slide  down  easier  if  you 
are  one  of  those  lucky  people  with  no 
sense  of  smell. 

The  great  bulrush,  beside  offering 
good  cover  for  hiding  future  prophets, 
has  a  root  like  an  artichoke.  If  you 
dry  it  you  can  grind  it  into  a  sort 
of  flour  that  is  good  for  stuffing  up 
nail  holes  but  if  you  cook  it,  be  sure 
to  leave  all  the  windows  open.  A 
friend  of  mine  made  the  remark, 
which  I  don't  believe  is  at  all  typical : 
"Those  things  must  have  grown  over 
a  grave  and  absorbed  the  flavor  of  the 
corpse". 

I  would  like  to  say  a  good  word  for 
the  evening  primrose.  It  has  such 
beautiful  lemon-yellow  flowers  which 
open  suddenly  just  before  sundown 
and  fade  in  strong  sunlight.  Espe- 
cially near  old  houses  or  near  old 


houses  near  old  houses.  The  young 
shoots  can  be  used  in  salads  and  the 
roots  roasted  or  boiled  and  served 
with  the  usual  things  roots  are  served 
with.  As  I  say,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
good  word  for  them  but  in  all  fairness 
I  can't. 

I  could  go  on  endlessly  in  praise 
of  the  wild  leek,  the  myriad,  berries  to 
be  found  growing  almost  at  your  fin- 
gertips, like  the  thimbleberry.  Then 
there's  the  nannyberry,  the  spikenard, 
the  sliadberry  and  above  all  the  berry 
of  the  hobble  bush  which,  I  believe, 
grows  almost  everywhere  except  in 
Yellowstone  Park  and  No.  1  Wall. 
And  the  nuts — the  acorns,  pignuts 
and  those  of  the  shagbark  hickory — 
and  the  seeds  like  the  mustard  and 
sunflower.  Some  are  bitter,  some  are 
sweet,  but  if  you  have  a  hungry  dog, 
they  won't  be  wasted.  And,  of 
course,  we  must  not  forget  the  mush- 
rooms, puff  balls,  fungi,  lichens  and 
above  all  the  rock  tripe.  If  you  like 
something  liquid,  what  more  can  I 
say  than  to  brew  yourself  a  cup  of 
bee-balm  or  catnip  tea  or  Labrador 
tea  which  sustained  life  for  the  colo- 
nists after  they  booted  the  English 
stuff  into  Boston  Bay. 

So,  once  you  have  your  stomach 
and  psychosis  argued  out  of  pork 
chops  and  hominy  and  have  acquired 
a  bovine  willingness  to  green  up  a  lit- 
tle, clip  out  these  friendly  words  for 
handy  reference  and  hit  the  old  salad. 

— Ralph  Andrews 


"Matipcm-er  sJiorta^e  or  no — /  ain't  gonna  rassile  iiit  no  female .' ' 
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BUDS.  BUT  FEW  BOUGHS 


"Never  yet  was  a  springtime 

When  the  buds  forgot  to  blow." 
From  Margaret  Elisabeth  Sangster's 
"An'okening" 

♦  ♦  ♦  Traditionally,  therefore, 
despite  a  war  and  the  exodus  from 
Harvard  (and  other  institutions  of 
higher  learning)  of  those  ehgible 
bachelors  favored  as  escorts  and  stag- 
line  surplus  for  fashionable  young 
ladies  in  their  late  'teens,  springtime 
brought  the  publication,  as  usual,  of 
the  debutante  list,  compiled  for  the 
Parents  League  of  Boston  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  C.  Thacher,  Jr.,  of  Beacon 
street,  and  printed  by  the  Hub's 
swank  stationer,  M.  T.  Bird  &  Co. 

About  to  be  graduated  from  Beaver 
Country  Day,  Winsor,  Brimmer-May 
and  other  schools,  these  war-time 
younglings,  of  which  there  are  some 
170  on  the  1943-44  debutante  list, 
started  their  blossoming  season  by  at- 
tending the  Empire  Junior  Dance  on 
Saturday  evening.  May  1,  at  the  Ho- 
tel Vendome,  in  the  Empire  Room 
from  which  this  annual  aflfair  takes 
its  name.  The  party,  which  always 
takes  place  the  first  Saturday  evening 
in  May  and  benefits  the  New  England 
Regional  Scholarship  Fund  of  Bryn 
Mawr  College,  has  become  a  Boston 
tradition  and  is  accompanied  by  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  debu- 
tante list.  Always  an  exciting  occa- 
sion, it  definitely  is  a  milestone  for 
the  new  debutantes ;  and  this  year, 
when  the  nation  is  all-out  for  war, 
was  one  of  the  few  formal  parties  in  a 
season  in  which  formality  is  definitely 
de  trop. 

The  many  brilliant  debutante  balls 
which  heretofore  have  highlighted  the 
'•arly  fall  season  and  served  as  boughs 
from  which  the  young  buds  burst  into 
a  round  of  luncheon,  tea,  dinner,  and 
evening  dates,  football  games  and 
liouseparties,  and,  eventually,  "favor- 
able marriages",  have  become  casual- 
ties of  the  war. 

Sally  Badger,  debutante  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erastus  B.  Badger 
of  Winchester  and  '"Catamount 
Farm",  Pittsfield.  N.  H.,  and  a  stu- 
dent at  Pine  ]^Ianor  Junior  College, 
made  headline  news  by  giving  up  a 
coming-out  partv'  altogether  and  do- 


nating to  the  Harvard  Infantile  Pa- 
ralysis Fund  the  money  which  would 
have  been  expended  on  a  debut. 

Simplicity  and  informality  have 
characterized  the  few  debut  parties 
which  have  been  scheduled  to  date 
and  are  being  planned  for  the  winter 
season.  They  are  simple  luncheons, 
teas,  or  small  dances  at  which  friends 
get  together — girls  home  for  the  holi- 
days from  schools  and  colleges,  boys 
in  the  service,  either  in  training 
around  town  or  nearby,  or  home  on 
leave  or  furlough.  The  debutantes 
themselves  were  enrolled  during  the 
summer  in  countless  forms  of  war 
work.  Red  Cross  training  courses,  or 
volunteer  charitable  services ;  and 
many  of  them  were  speeding  up  their 
education  by  taking  secretarial  or 
other  special  courses.  With  the  com- 
ing of  fall,  those  who  were  not  enter- 
ing colleges  or  taking  other  advanced 
schooling,  were  filling  their  schedules 
with  war  relief  jobs  and  volunteering 
for  service  wherever  they  might  be 
most  helpful. 

During  the  "little  season"  which 
follows  June  graduations,  there  were 
a  few  scattered  presentations.  To 
Elizabeth  Peabody  Prince,  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton  P.  Prince 
of  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  went  the 
honors  for  the  first  debut  of  the  1943- 
44  season — a  luncheon  given  on  June 
5  by  her  mother  and  maternal  grand- 
mother, Mrs.  M.  S.  Burnhome,  at  the 
latter's  home  in  Newburyport,  Mass. 
The  day  was  an  exciting  one  for 
Elizabeth,  for  that  same  morning  the 
newspapers  carried  the  announcement 
of  her  engagement  to  Harold  Sheffield 
van  Buren,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harold  Sheffield  van  Buren  of  Glen- 
dale,  Ohio. 


However,  Elizabeth  wasn't  the  first 
debutante  to  become  engaged.  Lau- 
rels for  that  honor  went  to  Jacque- 
line Joan  Russell,  daughter  of  the 
Joseph  B.  Russells  of  Dedham,  whose 
fiance  is  Aviation  Cadet  Robert 
Cushman  King,  USNR,  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Henry  W.  King  of  Milton. 
On  October  31,  Edward  Livingston 
Bigelow,  Jr.,  son  of  Lt.  Col.  Edward 
L.  Bigelow  of  Chestnut  Hill,  and  the 
late  Rose  Lee  Fessenden  Bigelow, 
placed  a  gorgeous  sapphire  and  dia- 
mond ring  on  the  third  finger  of  Julia 
Simond's  left  hand,  thereby  bringing 
to  three  the  number  of  debutantes 
engaged  to  date.  Julia,  a  provisional 
member  of  both  the  Junior  League 
and  Vincent  Club,  and  debutante 
chairman  of  the  latter,  is  the  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  G.  Simonds 
of  Brookline. 

Several  other  debutantes  made 
their  debuts  during  the  June  "little 
season".  Barbara  Lane  Connolly, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eugene  T. 
Connolly  of  Marblehead,  made  her 
bow  at  that  time ;  Betsy  Swann, 
(laughter  of  the  H.  Hogarth  Swanns 
of  Dedham,  made  her  debut  at  a 
luncheon  given  at  the  Union  Club  on 
June  7  by  her  mother  and  her  aunt, 
}iliss  Louise  Hamilton  Lillie  of  Bos- 
ton ;  and  on  the  same  day  Roberta 
Page  Ray  was  presented  at  a  tea  given 
at  the  Junior  League  by  her  mother, 
Mrs.  Harold  H.  Blanchard  of  Win- 
chester, and  her  aunt,  Mrs.  William 
S.  Vincent  of  Norfolk,  Va.  On  June 
9.  Grace  Fredericka  Reed,  daughter 
of  the  Paul  R.  Reeds  of  Westwood, 
was  presented  at  a  tea  given  at  the 
Ritz  Carlton  Hotel  by  her  aunt,  Mrs. 
John  Woods  Myers  of  Westwood. 
Saturday,  June  1,  was  a  gay  one  for 
the  debutantes,  who  first  paid  their 
respects  to  Constance  Pemberton 
Withington  at  a  picnic  luncheon  fol- 
lowed by  tennis,  given  by  her  mother, 
^Irs.  Tuckerman  Day  of  Cambridge, 
and  by  Mrs.  Ezra  Ripley  Thayer  at 
the  latter's  Hingham  estate,  "Weir 
River  Farm"  ;  and  then  dashed  home 
to  change  into  formal  frills  for  the 
dance  given  at  the  Women's  Republi- 
can Club  in  Boston  that  evening  for 
Clara  Barnes  Everett,  daughter  of 
Henry  C.  Everett.  Jr..  of  Chestnut 
Hill,  by  her  grandparents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Charles  B.  Barnes,  and  her  un- 
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cle  and  aunt,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  G. 
Stone.  On  June  20,  Elizabeth  Hunne- 
vvell  Smith  made  her  bow  at  an  infor- 
mal luncheon  given  by  her  parents, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Putnam  Smith 
of  Cambridge,  at  their  Manchester 
summer  home. 

Then  followed  a  lull  in  the  debu- 
tante party  activities,  until  the  night 
of  Nov.  6,  when  Priscilla  Richmond 
and  Janice  Dexter  were  presented 
jointly  at  the  first  dance  of  the  fall 
season.  It  was  given  at  the  Women's 
Republican  Club  on  Beacon  Street, 
by  the  debutantes'  parents,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harold  BoUrs  Richmond  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Raymond  Chandler 
Dexter  of  Winchester.  Most  of  the 
escorts  were  in  uniform  and  the  stag 
line  was  impressive. 

This  was  the  only  debut  party  dur- 
ing November.  September,  a  month 
which  usually  starts  the  fall  season, 
passed  without  a  presentation  party 
in  it.  There  will  be  several  simple  af- 
fairs in  December,  but  far  fewer  than 
normally.  Pretty  auburn-haired  Mary 
Winthrop  Edmands  will  make  her 
bow  at  a  '"Skate  House  Dance",  to 
be  given  at  The  Country  Club  in 
Brookline  on  the  night  of  Dec.  11,  by 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Isaac  Ed- 
mands of  The  Hotel  Charlesgate,  Bos- 
ton, and  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  On  Dec. 
18,  Hildegard  Knauth,  daughter  of 
the  Felix  Whitman  Knauths,  and 
Mary  Carol  Johnston,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Carol  Rhodes  Johnston  of  Wel- 
lesley  and  S.  Paul  Johnston  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  will  be  presented  jointly 
at  a  tea  to  be  given  by  their  mothers 
at  the  Knauth  home  on  Old  Orchard 
Road,  Chestnut  Hill.  On  Dec.  21, 
Nancy  Nowell,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  A.  Nowell,  and  Louise 
Kelley,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  W.  Kelley,  both  families 
residents  of  Winchester  and  Duxbury, 
will  make  their  bows  jointly  at  a 
luncheon  to  be  given  by  their  mothers 
at  the  Women's  City  Club,  Boston. 
That  same  afternoon,  Mrs.  Lancaster 
Perry  of  Brookline  will  present  her 
daughter,  Priscilla,  at  a  tea  or  tea 
dance ;  and  the  following  day,  Dec. 
22,  June  Iris  Dement  will  make  her 
debut  at  a  dance  to  be  given  by  her 
parents,  Comdr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  Eu- 
gene Dement  of  Waban,  at  the  Junior 
League.  At  a  luncheon  at  the  Algon- 


quin Club  on  Dec.  28,  Jean  Wiggin. 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur 
Meserve  Wiggin  of  Brookline  and 
Annisquani,  will  be  presented  to  so- 
ciety by  her  mother ;  and  the  next 
day,  Dec.  29.  Betty  Elaine  Sowles, 
daughter  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Homer  C. 
Sowles  of  Newton  Centre,  and  Palma 
Thoma,  whose  parents  are  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Kurt  H.  Thoma  of  West  New- 
ton, will  make  their  bows  at  a  lunch- 
eon to  be  given  at  Brae  Burn  Country 
Club  by  their  parents. 

On  New  Year's  night,  Jan.  1,  Jean 
MacHale,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Frederick 
Kingsbury  of  Brookline,  will  make 
her  debut  at  a  small  dance  to  be  given 
by  her  mother  and  her  grandmother, 
]\Irs.  Ernest  L.  Rueter,  at  the  latter's 
home  in  Brookline.  W  hile  there  are 
other  tentative  plans  for  several 
debuts,  no  definite  dates  had  been 
scheduled  at  the  time  this  article  went 
to  press.  For  many  of  the  debutantes, 
their  coming-out  party  was  the  mass 


presentation  made  at  the  Army-Navy 
Ball  held  at  The  Copley  Plaza  in  Bos- 
ton on  Saturday  night,  Nov.  27,  and 
given  for  the  benefit  of  Bundles  for 
.\merica,  Inc. 

.-Ml  of  these  parties  are  incidental 
events  in  the  lives  of  this  young 
group,  many  of  whom  have  fathers 
and  brothers  in  the  armed  services, 
at  home  or  overseas.  Festivities  have 
been  informally  sandwiched  into  busy 
days  and  nights  of  war  work  and  vol- 
unteer service ;  and  the  gravity  of  the 
struggle  in  which  this  country  is  en- 
gaged has  enlisted  the  whole-hearted 
energies  of  the  debutantes  as  it  has 
that  of  their  elders.  Youth  has  gone 
to  war,  and  the  debutantes  of  the 
1943-44  season  will  remember  their 
coming-out  year  by  the  goodbyes  they 
have  said,  rather  than  by  the  pressed 
corsages  and  dance  cards  treasured 
by  the  buds  of  other  seasons. 

— Natalie  Gordon 


'ADVENTURE  IN  VERMONT" 


♦  ♦  ♦  Books,  properly  speaking, 
are  things  for  book-reviewers  to  han- 
dle. Walter  Merriam  Pratt's  Adven- 
ture in  Vermont  is  one,  however, 
that  came  knocking  at  our  door  for 
special,  eager  attention.  It  is  the  ac- 
count of  the  trials,  errors,  tribula- 
tions and  pleasures  involved  in  re- 
modeling a  broken-down  farm.  And 
it  is  a  subject  to  which  we  can  say 
"Amen" ! 

When  Mr.  Pratt  decided  to  pur- 
chase a  "fine  piece  of  property"  near 
Brattleboro,  Vermont,  his  friends 
must  have  considered  him  "tetched  in 
the  haid".  It  is  remotely  possible  that 
said  friends  were  already  conditioned 
to  such  drastic  moves  after  the  arrival 
of  Snoozer  Theophilus  Merriam 
Pratt,  a  tar-black,  opinionated  Bea- 
con Hill  kitten  of  vague  ancestry.  It 
is  equally  possible  that  they  consid- 
ered the  purchase  to  be  material  for 
another  of  Mr.  Pratt's  lengthening 
list  of  books  which  he  has  written. 
But  with  the  shadow  of  war  on  the 
horizon,  the  threat  of  material  short- 
ages around  the  corner,  Mr.  Pratt's 
friends  could  well  be  permitted  dubi- 
ous shakes  of  the  head. 

Adventure  in  Vermont  is  the  result 
of  this  expedition  into  the  unknown. 
As  such,  it  is  a  genuine  treat  for  every 
stay-at-homer ;  it  is  also  an  education 
in  the  art  of  owning  a  farm. 

With  the  arrival  of  Snoozer  at  the 
Beacon  Street  apartment,  the  Pratt 
family  began  looking  further  afield 
for  a  suitable  homestead.  It  was  all 
very  well  to  watch  the  seasons  roll 
past  Boston  Common  and  the  Gar- 
dens. Snoozer,  the  cat,  entertained 
pleasantly  in  the  apartment,  built  a 
wide  circle  of  friends  for  such  a  re- 
stricted life.  But  he  made  an  excel- 
lent excuse  for  Mr.  Pratt's  long- 
buried  desire  to  own  a  farm  coming 
out  into  the  open.  It  was  with  Snoozer 
in  mind  that  Walter  Merriam  Pratt 
and  his  wife  embarked  upon  the  proj- 
ect of  buying  an  140-year  old  house 
with  40  acres  of  land,  a  superb  view, 
and  a  brand  new  set  of  headaches  not 
to  be  found  in  the  city. 

Mr.  Pratt's  style  of  writing  is  en- 
gaging, intimate,  and  spiced  with  hu- 
mor. Throughout  the  198  pages  are 
sage  observations,  historical  facts  and 


folklore  not  available  in  textbooks 
anywhere,  and  photographs  which  are 
gratifyingly  informal.  For  these 
things  alone,  the  book  is  well  worth 
anyone's  time.  But  for  the  individual 
with  the  secret  urge  to  buy  a  farm, 
this  is  the  book !  This  is  the  account 
which  proves  the  unimportance  of 
money  in  a  project  of  this  type.  Mr. 
Pratt's  budget  was  plainly  in  a  health- 
ful state  when  he  undertook  the  im- 
provements that  finally  resulted  in 
Mayfair  Ranch  today.  But  not  all  the 
coin  in  the  bank  vaults  of  the  world 
could  induce  the  local  workmen  to 
spend  Fair  Day  at  work  on  the  farm. 
The  Pratt  family  learned  early  and 
thoroughly  that  "city  folks"  are  out- 
siders. Acceptance  as  friends  comes 
slowly.  And  any  deviation  from 
known  architecture  has  to  take  its  own 
testing  time,  without  benefit  of  local 
wisdom. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  books 
which  deal  with  the  subject  of  buying 
a  farm.  There  are  those  which  tell 
you  exactly  how  much  manure  to  use 
on  a  certain  slope ;  how  to  build  a  ter- 
race with  field  stones ;  even  how  to 
buy  and  remodel  a  farm  on  $79. 
These  books  are  valuable.  They  are 
to  be  read  by  those  who  intend  to  own 
a  farm.  But  Adventure  in  Vermont 
is  the  most  unusual  of  all  that  we  have 


read.  It  is  packed  with  anecdotes  and 

information.  Facts  about  growing  a 
good  grade  of  grass  for  a  lawn  or 
fighting  the  brown-tails  stand  shoul- 
der to  shoulder  with  historical  data. 
And  neither  suffers  from  the  close 
proximity.  Snoozer's  antics  and  the 
proper  control  of  cats  in  the  country 
highlight  the  pages.  Through  it  all 
threads  the  easy,  informal  humor  of 
Walter  Merriam  Pratt. 

To  be  sure,  Adventure  in  Vermont 
has  a  very  specialized  and  perhaps 
personal  interest  for  readers  who  plan 
to  buy  old  houses  for  remodeling. 
But  to  all  who  have  ever  enjoyed  the 
beauties  of  New  England,  the  book  is 
a  tangy,  enjoyable  experience.  Some- 
thing of  the  virtues  of  neighborliness 
becomes  real  upon  these  pages.  A 
farm  and  farmer  cannot  exist  alone. 
In  group  cooperation,  in  the  exchange 
or  barter  of  country  life,  there  is  much 
to  praise.  Mr.  Pratt  has  made  it  so 
on  these  pages. 

But  as  we  said  in  the  beginning, 
this  is  one  book  which  demonstrates 
how  much  and  how  little  money  can 
buy  in  the  country.  Houses  have  been 
renovated  on  much  less  cash  and  more 
time  to  work ;  if  your  own  dreams  run 
in  this  direction,  Walter  Merriam 
Pratt's  book  is  a  must  on  your  read- 
ing list. 

— Keller 


What  a  coincidence,  they  both  got  Christmas  leave  at  the  same  time!" 


SWOP  YOU  A  PUG 


.  ♦  ♦  There's  been  nothing  quite 
comparable  to  it — before  or  since. 
The  craze  hit  grammar-school  kids 
the  fall  I  entered  the  seventh  grade, 
and  that's  some  thirty  years  ago, 
Mecca  cigarettes  started  it.  Tucked 
into  each  package  was  a  little  card 
bearing  the  bust  or  full-length  draw- 
ing of  one  of  the  leading  pugilists  of 
the  day.  Brightly  colored,  showing 
the  fighter  in  his  most  characteristic 
and  threatening  stance,  the  pictures 
were  about  three  inches  square  and 
carried  the  subject's  history  and  ring- 
record  on  the  reverse  side. 

We  didn't  need  that  story,  though, 
because  all  of  us  kids  knew  precisely 
how  every  pug  rated  and  why.  Still, 
the  printed  chronicle  of  his  achieve- 
ments did  come  in  handy,  now  and 
then,  when  we  had  to  settle  argu- 
ments about  places  where  certain  im- 
portant bouts  had  been  fought  and 
who  refereed.  Then,  too,  it  helped  us 
to  establish  swopping  values  and 
"pitching  points."  Without  such 
standards  it  wouldn't  have  been  any 
fun. 

Swopping  was  our  primary  activ- 
ity. Jack  Johnson  and  Jim  Jeffries 
were  tops,  just  then,  in  our  estima- 
tion, and  either  of  these  champions 
were  easily  worth  four  to  six  por- 
traits of  lesser  squared-circle  gladia- 
tors. Jim  Corbett  was  pretty  close  tc 
grade-A,  but  Joe  Gans  was  also  neai 
to  the  peak  as  was  Ad  Wolgast  who 
struck  us  as  being  a  tough  hombre 
indeed.  Poor  old  John  L.  Sullivan 
was  practically  out  of  it ;  he  was  even 
lower  in  the  list  than  Philadelphia 
Jack  O'Brien  and  old  Non-Pareil  Jack 
Dempsey,  whose  young  namesake 
was  at  that  time  yelling  "Cheese  it, 
the  cops !"  to  the  rest  of  the  street- 
fighting  kids  in  his  middle- western 
neighborhood.  Jess  Willard  was  soon 
to  emerge  from  his  tangling  with  set- 
up Polacks  and  Swedes,  but  he  hadn't 
yet  got  into  our  stable  of  sluggers  on 
the  big  canvas. 

About  twenty-eight  pictures  com- 
posed tiie  series,  but  I  don't  recall  that 
any  of  my  gang  ever  got  a  complete 
set.  We  snagged  the  pug-pix  by 
hanging  around  tobacco  stores  and 
wheedling   the  customers  until  the 


proprietor  or  the  cops  chased  us  away. 
We  never  used  the  sidewalks,  coming 
home  from  school ;  we  nosed  through 
gutters  all  the  way,  picking  up  and 
shaking  every  empty  package  we 
found.  It  got  to  be  quite  a  public 
scandal.  Our  parents  lectured  us. 
teachers  scolded,  and  ministers  fre- 
c[uently  found  it  a  hot  theme  to  kick 
around  in  the  pulpit. 

The  whole  idea  appeared  unfortu- 
nate to  adults,  apparently.  Why,  the 
cigarette  company  was  encouraging 
the  youth  of  America  not  only  to 
smoke  but  to  idolize  brutality.  To 
which  the  Mecca  concern  replied 
briskly  that  if  the  boys  were  learn- 
ing anything  it  was  that  they  should 
be  brave  and  be  ready  to  protect 
their  mothers  and  sisters.  If  tobacco 
dealers  were  selling  cigarettes  to 
minors — well,  that  was  something  for 
the  excited  community  to  take  up 
with  its  local  police-chief. 

Wliile  swoi:)ping  could  be  done  in 
school  or  out,  pitching  the  picture- 
cards  was  distinctly  an  open-air  game. 
It  was  also  considerably  more  ex- 
hilarating and  often  attracted  a  large 
gallery.  Pitching  was  best  done  on 
a  windless  day.  The  contestants  stood 
about  six  feet  from  a  convenient  wall 
and,  much  as  one  tosses  playing  cards 


into  a  hat,  skimmed  the  little  card- 
board squares  toward  it.  As  in  penny- 
pitching,  the  card  that  came  nearest 
the  wall  won  all  the  rest.  The  differ- 
ence was  that  since  the  pictures  were 
of  varying  values,  players  willing  to 
toss  their  more  prized  items  could 
insist  on  their  associates  moving  back 
one  to  three  feet  behind  the  estab- 
lished toe-mark.  It  was  all  right  to 
pitch  a  Stanley  Ketchel  against  a  Kid 
McCoy  from  the  six-foot  scratch, 
but  not  a  Black  Jack  or  a  White 
Hope.  No  sir ! 

That  was  a  great  year  until  Mu- 
rad's  suddenly  decided  not  to  let 
Mecca's  have  all  the  gravy.  With 
much  publicity  and  many  an  indirect 
crack  at  the  questionable  morality  of 
Mecca's  pug-policy,  Murad  burst  out 
with  a  premium  which  appeared  to 
snag  the  fancy  of  virtually  every 
woman  in  America.  It  wrapped 
around  each  package  a  tiny  oriental- 
type  mat  of  silk.  Colorful,  attractive, 
and  witli  seemingly  infinite  variety, 
the  little  silk  rugs  caused  the  sale  of 
Murad's  to  skyrocket.  Women  sewed 
them  together  and  made  sofa-cushion 
slips  ;  they  were  fastened  onto  woolen 
backings  as  afghans  ;  they  were  trans- 
formed into  table  covers.  Even  a 
beauty-contest  winner  pasted  herself 
up  with  enough  of  them  to  pass  the 
censor  and  the  judges. 

W  e  boys  were  told  to  give  up  our 
hunting  for  pug-pix  and  to  begin  a 
feverish  search — often  subsidized — 
for  those  Murad  mats.  Even  our 
mothers,  sisters,  and  aunts  were  right 
behind  us  in  this.  There  was  no 
time,  or  reason,  for  swopping:  the  lit- 
tle scraps  of  silk  were  all  equally  ap- 
pealing. And  of  course,  they  couldn't 
be  pitched  ;  but  since  women  would 
buy  them,  almost  sight  unseen,  we 
\\hipj)ed  up  quite  a  door-to-door 
business.  At  any  rate,  with  the  typi- 
cal fickleness  of  children,  we  swiftly 
forgot  all  about  Mecca's  strong  men. 
it  was  a  big  relief  to  go  to  church 
and  find  that  the  heat  was  off  us  kids. 
The  ministers  had  changed  their 
tune ;  they  were  now  inveighing 
against  the  evils  of  cigarette-smoking 
by  zconten!  I'm  afraid  no  one  was 
listening. 

— Trentwell  Mason  White 
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ANNA  HARRIS  SMITH -PIONEER  IN  HUMANENESS 


Founder  of  the  Animal  Rescue  League 


.  .  ♦  One  fact  stands  out  today, 
clear  and  hard  against  the  skyline  of 
contemporary  events :  that  Mrs 
Huntington  Smith,  founder  of  the 
league,  was  a  woman  of  great  vision 
and  rare  practicality. 

In  1899,  when  the  need  for  some 
■'place  within  the  city  limits,  and  easy 
of  access,  to  which  lost  or  homeless 
dogs  and  cats  could  be  taken"  became 
pressing,  Anna  Harris  Smith  gave  up 
her  work  as  president  of  Boston's 
Sunshine  Society,  an  organization  to 
help  the  city's  poor,  and  began  her 
crusade  to  create  such  a  "place". 

She  had  reached  the  comparatively 
venerable  age  of  56  years,  an  age 
when  most  people  "think  about" 
doing  things  rather  than  start 
them.  In  her  travels  around  the 
city,  she  had  seen  too  many  sick 
and  homeless  dogs  and  cats.  She 
knew  what  she  was  talking  about 
when  she  first  broached  the  idea 
of  a  shelter  for  "small  animals". 
To  her  great  credit,  she  did  some- 
thing about  it  as  well. 

Any  individual  who  urges 
changes  in  an  existing,  comfort- 
able order  of  things  gets  the  sticky 
label  of  "eccentricity"  slapped 
firmly  upon  the  brow.  For  a 
woman  to  urge  care  and  shelter 
for  dogs  and  cats,  in  an  era  when 
horses,  cows,  sheep,  and  such  "es- 
sential" animals  occupied  the  pub- 
lic mind,  was  a  little  like  sticking 
a  hand  in  the  mouth  of  a  strange 
tiger  and  shouting  "Lookee!"  Mis- 
erable conditions  did  exist  in  the 
city,  but  only  if  a  person  strayed 
out  of  his  or  her  social  orbit. 

A  full  afternoon's  sport  for  little 
boys  in  some  city  section  was  to  catch 
a  dog,  tie  a  can  to  its  tail,  and  trail 
the  terrified  animal  through  the 
streets ;  little  girls,  too,  found  it  a 
welcome  relief  from  playing  with 
dolls  to  take  the  scissors  on  kitty's 
whiskers  ;  men  spent  fun-packed  eve- 
nings tossing  rats  into  pens  with 
fierce  terriers.  Not,  to  be  sure,  that 
these  games  or  this  mistreatment  were 
the  general  thing.  There  were  plenty 
of  kindly  people  who  hated  such 
cruelties  and  who  would  have  given 
shelter  to  the  sick  and  homeless  ani- 


mals but  for  fear  of  spreading  disease 
among  their  own  pets. 

Anna  Harris  Smith  was  no  im- 
practical, overly  sentimental  animal 
lover.  At  the  age  of  56,  she  was 
small,  dynamic,  and  efficient  in  her 
approach  to  the  problem.  Her  mass 
of  auburn  hair  was  then  streaked  with 
grey,  but  her  energy  was  by  no  means 
diminished.  All  her  life,  she  had  be- 
friended animals  and  children  alike. 
From  childhood  on,  she  had  made  a 
shelter  for  the  sick  and  homeless  ani- 
mals in  her  own  home.  The  time  had 
come,  however,  when  she  felt  the  need 
too  great  for  a  few  individuals  to 


handle.  An  organization  was  neces- 
sary. 

It  was  not  that  Mrs.  Smith  consid- 
ered people  purposely  cruel.  She 
had  no  jaundiced  eye  turned  on  the 
world  as  a  result  of  what  she  had  seen 
on  city  streets.  She  believed  that 
"owners  of  such  animals  might  take 
a  more  humane  method  of  getting  rid 
of  them  if  a  place  were  established  to 
which  they  could  be  carried."  Tlie 
)cars  have  proved  her  right. 

Today,  the  Animal  Rescue  League 
of  Boston  averages  over  17,000  "pa- 
tients" annually  in  its  Free  Clinic  at 
51  Carver  Street;  its  Inspection  De- 
partment  examines   markets,  stock 


yards,  highway  complaints ;  circus, 
fair,  rodeo,  and  animal  acts  on  local 
stages  are  supervised  with  great  care  ; 
League  agents  inspect  stabled  and 
feeding  practices  regularly,  and  once 
a  year  make  an  intensive  check-up  on 
these  places ;  public  sales  are  covered 
carefully  to  protect  both  purchasers 
and  horses  ;  special  prizes  are  awarded 
annually,  in  cooperation  with  the  Ani- 
mal Humane  Association,  to  Massa- 
chusetts inventors  of  humane  traps 
aimed  to  reduce  the  cruelty  in  trap 
ping;  a  Summer  School  for  Humane 
Education  is  maintained  on  Amrita 
Island,    Buzzards    Bay,  Cataumet 
Massachusetts,  where  public  and 
private  school  teachers  are  trained 
in  humane  education.  And  this  is 
only  a  part  of  the  far-flung  work 
of  the  League  today. 

All  these  activities,  these  twenty- 
four-hour-a-day  services,  are  due 
to  the  far-seeing  efforts  of  Anna 
Harris  Smith.  And  the  plans  fot 
the  future,  which  include  a  new 
building   and   the   most  modern 
equipment,  are  simply  extensions 
of  lier  first  dreams.   The  Animal 
Rescue   League   of    Boston  was 
planned  to  supplement  the  work  ot 
other   humane   organizations.  It 
was  planned  to  benefit  veterinari- 
ans via  research  and  cooperation 
Even   from  the  beginning,  Mrs 
Smith  hoped  one  day  to  have  an 
animal  hospital  where  there  would 
be  special  facilities  to  assist  the 
veterinarian     whose  "patients" 
need  unusual    medical  attention. 
The  League  is  Mrs.  Smith's  perma 
nent  memorial.  It  was  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  the  world  when  started,  and 
today  it  is  still  pioneering  in  the  same 
tradition.    But  always,  through  the 
years.  Mrs.  Smith  gave  most  credit 
to  her  workers  and  to  the  people  who 
contribute  voluntarily  to  the  League 
The  gift  of  one  dollar  was  as  pleasing 
to  her  as  the  gift  of  more  from  an  in- 
dividual who  could  afford  it.  Her  ex- 
perience in  turning  to  the  public  for 
iielp  proved  that  communal  kindness 
was  no  dead  virtue. 

In  the  field  of  humane  education, 
Anna  Harris  Smith  was  a  great  pio- 
neer. As  early    as  1900.    she  said, 


"We  realize  fully  that  to  remedy  the 
evil  of  so  much  desertion  and  ill-treat- 
ment of  our  four-footed  friends,  we 
must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  educate 
the  children." 

In  the  records  of  the  first  public 
meeting  are  these  words : 

''The  branch  of  work  which  has  to 
do  with  the  humane  education  of  chil- 
dren, also  cab  drivers  and  stable  men, 
which  Mrs.  Smith  considers  the  chief 
feature  of  the  work,  was  spoken  of 
with  great  interest  and  earnestness  by 
Rev.  W.  E.  C.  Smith  who  consid- 
ered that  its  unconscious  influence 
on  the  mind  and  conscience  of  the 
thoughtless  could  have  no  limit." 

In  1899,  Mrs.  Smith  approached 
the  existing  humane  associations  with 
her  idea  of  a  shelter  for  "small  ani- 
mals". They  were  quick  to  approve 
her  plan,  and  equally  quick  to  point 
out  that  their  facilities  were  too  lim- 
ited. If  she  felt  the  need,  she  would 
have  to  supply  its  necessities. 

Although  she  was  turned  down 
flatly  by  the  organizations,  she  was 
warmed  by  the  personal  pledges  of 
assistance  which  they  gave  her.  The 
refusals  were  so  positive,  however, 
that  she  went  home  deeply  discour- 
aged. 

Her  husband,  Mr.  Huntington 
Smith,  had  been  wholeheartedly  be- 
hind her  eflPorts  since  the  beginning. 
But  it  was  her  own  problem,  she  told 
friends  later,  and  she  would  have  to 
solve  it  for  herself. 

It  is  hard,  writing  from  the  view- 
point of  1943,  to  give  her  way  of 
solving  her  problem  its  proper  dig- 
nity. Not,  of  course,  that  praying 
hasn't  its  own  deep  dignity,  but  that 
the  cobwebs  of  skepticism  are  apt  to 
cloud  the  picture.  Very  simply,  Anna 
Harris  Smith  got  down  on  her  knees 
that  night  and  prayed  to  God  foi 
help.  The  next  morning,  she  took 
decisive  steps  to  solve  the  problem. 

Sitting  down  at  her  desk,  Mrs 
Smith  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Boston 
Transcript,  setting  forth  the  real 
need  for  a  shelter  which  she  had 
found  in  the  city.  The  letter  was 
printed  promptly,  and  Mr.  Clement, 
the  editor,  expressed  his  personal  ap- 
proval of  her  plan. 

Never  a  woman  to  sit  and  wait  op- 
timistically for  replies,  Mrs.  Smith 
went  ahead  contacting  individuals  in 


the  city  who  might  be  interested  in 
the  movement.  Raising  funds  was  a 
serious  problem.  All  the  goodwill  in 
the  world  wouldn't  make  the  shelter  a 
reality  without  money. 


The  enthusiasm  which  she  met  per 
sonally  on  her  calls,  and  the  flood  of 
letters  from  readers  which  poured  in 
proved  to  her  that  she  was  on  the 
right  course.  From  a  purely  practical 
point  of  view,  too,  the  response  was 
gratifying.  If  she  would  start  an  or- 
ganization, ran  the  theme  of  the  re- 
jilies,  money  would  be  forthcoming. 

Before  writing  another  letter  to  the 
Tnniscript,  setting  a  time  for  a  meet- 
ing, Mrs.  Smith  wisely  re-contacted 
the  people  who  had  shown  their  ap- 
proval of  her  project.  They  were  still 
enthusiastic,  and  she  went  ahead, 
naming  the  time  and  place  of  the  first 
meeting. 

On  Tuesday,  February  7,  1899,  all 
the  people  who  were  interested  in 
Mrs.  Smith's  plans,  met  in  the  Vestry 


of  the  Park  Street  Church.  Here,  the 
Animal  Rescue  League  was  organ- 
ized with  110  members. 

There  were  twenty  signatures  on 
the  original  Agreement,  and  of  this 


number,  two  have  been  members  of 
the  league's  family  ever  since — Mrs 
H.  H.  A.  Beach,  elected  vice  president 
at  tiie  first  election  of  officers,  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  B.  Churchill,  a  member 
of  the  first  Executive  Committee  and 
a  Director  today.  .A.nna  Harris  Smith 
was  a  firm  believer  in  organization, 
and  it  was  evident  from  the  start. 

In  -April,  1899,  the  league  was  es- 
tablished in  a  house  at  68  Carver 
Street.  Funds  allowed  for  two  rooms, 
a  secretary,  and  tangible  though  lim- 
ited assistance  to  all  comers. 

Almost  from  the  day  the  doors 
were  opened,  the  Leagiie  was  a  suc- 
cess, from  point  of  service  and  from 
high  purpose.  So  rapidly  did  the 
movement  grow,  as  ^Irs.  Smith  wrote 
to  a  friend,  that  it  was  "like  a  snow- 
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ball,  gaining  size  and  momentum". 
Mr.  Smith,  long  a  well-established 
editor  in  Boston,  soon  found  it  neces- 
sary to  give  up  his  own  work  and 
concentrate  on  helping  his  wife. 

In  1900,  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe 
and  Rev.  Edward  Everett  Hale  be- 
came vice  presidents.  At  the  pub- 
lic meeting  that  same  year,  Rev.  Hale 
said  much  about  the  "value  of  having 
pets  for  children"  and  suggested  that 
"such  small  pets  as  dogs,  cats  and 
rabbits  might  be  introduced  into 
schools  in  order  to  teach  children  to 
kindly  regard  and  tenderly  care  for 
the  helpless  dumb  creatures."  Who 
split  the  infinitives  is  a  matter  of  small 
moment.  The  suggestion  was  a  sound 
one,  and  a  more  practical  variation  is 
today  an  original  and  gratifying  real- 
ity in  Boston's  public  schools.  The 
puppet  shows  which  make  kindness 
real  to  the  young  of  the  city  are  so 
popular  that  they  are  booked  solid 
until  1945.  And  to  Miss  S.  Maude 
Phillips,  Mrs.  Smith's  secretary  and 
friend,  goes  credit  for  this  pioneering 
movement.' 

It  has  been  pointed  out  many  times 
that  every  activity  of  the  League  today 
stems  from  the  original  plans  of  Mrs. 
Smith.  President  Sellars  and  every 
member  of  staflf  and  board  of  direc- 
tors are  justly  proud  of  the  fact.  But 
the  puppet  or  marionette  shows  which 
charm  the  children  are  the  sort  of 
educational  pioneering  which  would 
have  delighted  her  tremendously. 
Their  success  is  also  a  tribute  to  the 


far-seeing  work  on  the  League. 

The  puppet  shows  came  about  in 
this  way.  In  1932,  Sir  Wilfred  Gren- 
fell,  long  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
League,  requested  that  Mrs.  Phillips 
be  given  a  leave  of  absence  to  visit 
Labrador  with  him.  The  reasons,  he 
explained,  would  be  self-evident. 

The  board  considered  the  request 
carefully.  The  date  alone  would  ex- 
plain why.  Money  was  not  the  order 
of  the  day  then,  and  the  depression 
was  taxing  every  organization  to  the 
limit.  But  permission  was  granted  to 
Miss  Phillips,  and  she  went  to  Lab- 
rador. 

As  she  explains,  the  need  was  self- 
evident.  The  dog  is  the  life-line  of 
Labrador.  The  dog  is  an  "essential" 
animal  which  helicopter  or  airplane 
can  never  replace,  any  more  than  the 
horse  has  been  replaced  in  the  United 
States.  The  people  and  children  of 
Labrador  needed  education  in  appre- 
ciating that  fact,  if  only  for  their  own 
good. 

When  Miss  Phillips  returned  to 
Boston  and  the  League,  the  Annual 
Fair  was  close  at  hand.  The  fair,  one 
of  the  most  powerful  sources  of  fund- 
raising  for  the  organization,  that  year 
featured  a  puppet  show.  During  the 
show,  Sir  Wilfred  turned  to  Miss 
Phillips  and  remarked  that  here  was 
a  wonderful  way  to  educate  children 
in  kindness. 

It  was  a  wonderful  way.  Miss 
Phillips  knew  that.  Quietly,  she  set 
about  learning  to  make  puppets  and 


operate  them.  The  next  summer, 
when  Sir  Wilfred  again  requested  her 
presence  in  Labrador,  she  was  ready 
with  her  miniature  shows.  They  were 
an  immediate  success.  They  are,  from 
the  expression  on  rapt,  young  faces, 
the  finest  method  of  humane  educa- 
tion ever  devised.  The  League's  beach 
wagon  and  two  "puppeteers"  today 
are  a  powerful  force  in  making  kind- 
ness real.  Devastated  nations  abroad 
could  use  them  to  powerful  advantage, 
too,  in  re-education  of  the  young. 

It  is  impossible  to  discuss  Anna 
Harris  Smith  without  deviating  from 
her  own  history  to  that  of  the  League. 
As  early  as  1900,  posters  were  being 
placed  strategically  at  beaches  and 
summer  resorts  reminding  visitors 
that  abandonment  of  pets  was  unnec  - 
essarily cruel.  Today,  rounding  up 
such  pets  is  an  important  seasonal 
task. 

One  of  the  earliest  animal  maga- 
zines published  by  humane  organiza- 
tions was  Mrs.  Smith's  Our  Four- 
footed  Friends.  Human  interest,  pic- 
tures, and  facts  enlivened  each  issue 
of  the  publication.  It  is,  today,  a 
factual,  friendly,  and  lively  small 
magazine.  Before  the  war,  it  found 
its  way  into  the  far  corners  of  the 
world,  through  interested  contribu- 
tors. 

Another  of  Mrs.  Smith's  dreams 
was  of  a  rest  home  for  horses  worn 
out  on  city  pavements,  and  a  ceme- 
tery for  small  animals.  The  dream  be- 
came a  reality  in  1907,  when  the 


Absorbed  and  expressive  are  the  faces  of  youngsters  listening  to  the  League's  marionette  show 
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Blake's 

Est.  1869 

Boston's  Smartest 
Music  and  Gift  Shop 


•  GREETING  CARDS 
•  SHEET  MUSIC  and  RECORDS 
•  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
•  MUSICAL  ACCESSORIES 
•GIFTS  -  PIANOS 


156  BOYLSTON  STREET 
BOSTON  HAN.  0087 


A  RARE  TREAT! 


We  have  the  largest  collection  of 
individual  CUPS  and  SAUCERS 
in  the  EAST.  Also  fine  CHINA, 
PORCELAINS,  OLD  SILVER  and 
JEWELRY,  BRIC-A-BRAC  and 
WORKS  OF  ART. 

If  you  enjoy  looking  at  fine  OLD 
THINGS  and  ANTIQUES,  suitable 
for  a  collection  or  gift,  this  is  your 
invitation  to  sliop  at  tfie 

3^rt  (SalUrtra,  ?Dtb. 

66  Arlington  St.  Entrance 
of  Hotel  Statler 


}^ine  Ridge  Home  of  Rest  for  Horses 
and  Cemetery  for  Small  Animals 
were  o]x;ned.  It  was  then  and  is  today 
a  heaiitiful  place,  unobtrusive  among 
the  beauties  of  Dcdham.  tiere,  horses 
get  a  rest  from  city  pavements  at  a 
small  cost.  If.  on  investigation,  the 
owner  cannot  pay,  the  horse  gets  a 
vacation  free  of  charge. 

In  the  cemetery  lie  many  pets  be- 
longing to  famous  peoi)le  and  to  rich 
and  poor  alike.  Honoring  a  pet  for  a 
life  of  devotion  is  not  false  sentiment. 
It  has  a  dignity  as  real  as  the  dignity 
of  human  life.  The  pets  of  such  peo- 
ple as  (leorge  .Arliss,  Fred  Stone, 
Preston  Foster,  .\dmiral  Bird,  Sir 
Wilfred  and  Lady  Grenfell.  Mrs. 
Minnie  Maddern  l'"iske,  and  a  host  of 
others  rest  there. 

Highspot  of  the  fimd-raising  ac- 
tivities before  the  Pine  Ridge  Rest 
1  lome  was  opened  in  1907  was  a  bene- 
fit iX!rformance  given  in  Boston  by 
Mrs.  Fiske,  Beatrice  Herford  and 
other  star-dusted  names  of  the  thea- 
tre. Miss  Fiske  and  Mrs.  Smith  seem 
to  have  shared  many  things  in  com- 
mon, among  which  was  the  driving 
energy  which  gets  things  done. 

This  benefit  ])erformance,  written 
u])  in  all  local  newsi)apers,  was  a 
l)rilliant  one.  ^'lowers  poured  ovei 
the  footlights  at  the  end  of  the  show 
And  at  the  end  of  the  flower  proces 
sion  came  a  small  bouquet  of  wild 
flowers  and  ap])le  blossoms.  These 
were  from  the  horses  at  the  Home 
The  note  attached  was  "simjile  and  in 
good  taste.  It  thanked  Mrs.  Fiske  on 
behalf  of  all  the  animals  at  Pine  Ridge 
for  her  efforts.  It  reduced  the  othei 


tributes  to  their  proper  position  of 
iniiKirtance. 

.•\nna  Harris  Smith  was  56  years 
old  when  she  started  the  league.  In 
1929.  when  she  was  86  years  old,  she 
died,  still  "in  harness"  as  she  wished 
She  had  been  dictating  almost  until 
the  last  few  minutes  of  life.  She  had 
seen  a  great  procession  of  works  ac 
complished.  She  had  seen  plans  laid 
for  more.  She  had  included  kindness 
to  human  beings  in  her  program  of 
kindness  for  animals.  She  had  given 
Christmas  parties  at  the  league  foi 
the  ])oor  of  the  neighborhood,  and 
she  had  .seen  to  it  that  rockers  wert 
provided  for  the  old  ladies  in  several 
(  )ld  Ladies  Homes,  simply  because 
she  knew,  herself,  how  the  old  love 
n  )ckers. 

She  had  been  gratified,  too,  by  the 
resjKinse  to  the  Kindness  Kindergar- 
tens held  weekly  for  youngsters  at  51 
Carver  Street.  She  had  watched  the 
awarding  of  medals  to  children  foi 
outstanding  kindness  to  animals  each 
year,  .\bove  all,  she  had  watched  hei 
League  achieve  tangible  results  in 
practical,  humanitarian  ways. 

Today,  her  active  memorial  works 
harder  than  ever  to  cope  with  wartime 
problems  in  the  friendly  building  on 
Carver  Street.  But  for  great  good 
taste,  for  practicality  and  honesty,  for 
unlimited  symjiathies  bridging  the  gap 
between  human  and  animal,  there  is 
no  more  gratifying  a  place  than  the 
.Animal  Rescue  League  of  Boston 
It  ranks  vvitii  all  the  other  fine  hu- 
mane organizations  of  Boston  and  of 
tile  world. 

— Barbar.\  Pearson 
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BACK  BAY. 

.  .  ♦  Boston's  Back  Bay  is 
changing.  Whisper  it  softly,  for  Bos- 
ton dislikes  change.  And  the  Back 
Bay  is  not  only  the  birthplace  of  Bos- 
ton's Four  Hundred,  but  it's  also  a 
state  of  mind.  The  cause  for  this 
change,  along  with  rationing,  dim- 
outs  and  alerts,  is  the  war.  And 
whether  they  like  it  or  not,  Boston 
Brahmins  must  accept  it. 

Those  other  days  when  long  rows 
of  brownstone  fronts  housed  only 
Cabots,  Searses  and  Lowells,  seem 
pleasant  and  leisurely  when  viewed 
from  this  topsy-turvey  world  of  1943. 
Then,  sons  always  went  to  Harvard 
and  daughters  always  made  a  Conti- 
nental tour,  well-chaperoned,  before 
marrying  and  settling  down  to  the 
business  of  life. 

And  the  business  of  life  was  a  well- 
staffed,  well-run  brownstone  house 
and  a  well-stocked  nursery  of  Cabots, 
Searses  and  Lowells,  who  played  in 
the  Public  Garden,  went  to  the  best 
schools,  spent  long  summers  on  the 
North  Shore,  "came  out"  or  went  to 
Harvard  and  then  married  and  lived 
happily  ever  afterwards.  It  was  a 
pleasant  pattern  and  one  that  rarely 
changed  except  when  a  black  sheep 
appeared  in  the  flock. 

But  this  is  1943.  And  we're  fight- 
ing for  our  lives.  Sons  have  joined 
the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Marines  and 
the  Coast  Guard.  Daughters  have 
joined  the  WAC.  the  WAVES,  the 
MARINES  and  the  SPARS.  They 
are  working  in  factories,  on  farms 
and  in  hospitals.  And  sons  and 
daughters  outside  the  Back  Bay  are 
doing  the  same  thing.  Those  other 
days  seem  very  far  away  and  not  as 
important  as  they  once  were.  And 
they  never  can  be  the  same  again,  no 
niiitter  what. 

The  huge  stone  houses  are  too  big 
now.  Servants  are  at  a  premium. 
Formal  dinner  parties  with  the  cor- 
rect wine  for  each  course  and  corks 
popping  discreetly  in  the  pantry  are 
out  of  place.  Blackout  curtains  for 
the  high  plate  glass  windows  present  a 
problem.  So  the  huge  stone  houses 
are  being  turned  over  as  headquarters 
for  war  work. 

The  Hotel  Somerset,  where  for 
years  the  very  youngest  set  had  its 
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feet  firmly  planted  on  the  first  rung 
of  the  social  ladder  at  the  afternoon 
dancing  classes  on  Tuesdays  and 
Wednesdays,  and  where  debutantes 
danced  their  way  into  society  at  com- 
ing-out parties,  has  felt  the  change, 
too.  This  exclusive  hostelry,  where 
Mrs.  Albert  Cameron  Burrage  chose 
to  give  famous  orchid  balls  for  hei 
pretty  granddaughters,  is  now  the 
S.  S.  Somersault,  and  the  Louis  XIV 
ballroom  is  a  Mess  Hall  for  the  Navy 
There  are  many  other  signs  of 
change.  In  the  evenings,  with  the 
street  lamps  dimmed,  one  has  a  crazy 
sense  of  unreality  as  hansom  cabs  and 
phaetons  of  a  bygone  era  go  clop- 
clopping  through  the  darkened  streets 
like  unreal  phantoms  in  a  dream.  Foi 
in  these  resurrected  vehicles  are  not 
the  liveried  coachmen  and  gracious 
gentry  of  the  past,  but  rakish  drivers 
and  sailors  on  leave,  accompanied  b} 
their  girl  friends.  Yes,  Boston's  Back 
Bay  is  changing. 

For  this  is  war.  In  the  spacious 
mansion  at  273  Commonwealth  Ave- 
nue, built  in  1892  by  Thorhas  Emer- 
son Proctor  and  presented  to  the 


American  Red  Cross  in  1940  by  his 
son,  James  Howe  Proctor,  busy 
women  work  hours  each  day  for  the 
Red  Cross.  The  bookshelves  in  the 
panelled  library,  which  once  held  rare 
volumes,  are  now  filled  with  neat  piles 
of  linen,  and  in  the  airy  bedrooms  on 
the  third  floor,  sewing-machines  whir 
madly  hour  after  hour. 

The  immense  red  brick  house  sur- 
rounded by  a  green  lawn  and  flower- 
ing shrubs  at  Berkeley  Street  and  the 
Avenue,  was  once  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs..  Thornton  K.  Lothrop.  Its 
recent  owner,  the  late  Robert  F.  Her- 
rick,  who  lived  next  door,  loaned  it 
for  the  duration  to  the  British  War 
Relief  Society,  and  British  and  Amer- 
ican flags  hang  side  by  side  at  the 
entrance. 

The  famous  old  Montgomery  Sears 
house  on  Arlington  Street,  where 
Boston's  first  families  have  always 
l)een  entertained,  now  serves  as  head- 
quarters for  the  Army  and  Navy  Of- 
ficers' Club.  And  the  drawing-room 
has  been  given  over  to  the  club's  hous- 
ing bureau,  which  has  found  homes 
for  over  9000  officers  since  Mrs.  J.  D. 
Cameron  Bradley  offered  her  family's 
house  to  the 


" Poor  in  arithmetic,  poor  in  geography,  fair  in  spelling,  poor  in  English^ 
but  the  Army  and  Navy  '  E'  award  for  welding.    Oh,  I  like  that!" 


R.  H.  5TEARN5  CO. 


STEARNS  BEAUTY  SALON 

Famous  for  expert  hair  styling,  for  con- 
sultation service,  for  hair  and  facial 
treatments.  Also  for  fine  permanents. 

$15  to  $30 

TREMOXT    STREET    AT    TEMPLE  PLACE 


Superb  Solitaire, 

Beautiful  enough  for  a  princess'  ransom  ring.  A  solitaire 
that  quickens  the  pulse  and  says,  "I  love  you"  in  countless 
flaming  colors.  Slender  baguette  diamonds  and  a  band  of 
platinum  complete  the  wonder  of  this  superb  stone. 

40  SIIMMEH  STIiEET,  DOSTOM 


The  comfortable  library,  where  Pa- 
derewski  and  Kreisler  enjoyed  them- 
selves when  they  were  guests  of  the 
Sears,  is  now  a  haunt  for  weary  of- 
ficers, and  in  the  baronial  dining-room 
with  its  mullioned  windows,  the  sev- 
enty-five officers  living  there  are 
joined  by  as  many  other  members 
of  the  club  each  day. 

Just  around  the  comer  on  the  Ave- 
nue is  another  impressive  mansion, 
once  noted  for  its  gracious  entertain- 
ing and  now  used  for  educating  the 
masses.  The  home  of  the  late  Wal- 
ter Cabot  Baylies  could  hardly  be  put 
to  a  more  fitting  use  than  as  head- 
quarters for  the  Boston  Center  of 
Adult  Education,  since  its  former 
owner  was  a  man  of  notably  philan- 
thropic interests  and  one  whose  life 
touched  the  city  at  many  points. 

During  World  War  I  when  the 
cause  of  America  depended  to  no 
slight  degree  on  the  g^fts  and  services 
of  its  citizens,  no  family  in  Massa- 
chusetts figured  more  largely  or  more 
frequently  than  the  Baylies  family. 
And  in  the  present  struggle  the  house 
is  being  used  to  feature  Victory 
courses  to  help  the  war  eflfort. 

Men  in  uniform,  defense  workers 
wearing  their  identification  buttons, 
and  others  wanting  to  do  what  they 
can  to  help  and  to  keep  up  their  mo 
rale,  are  signing  for  courses.  Some 
are  studying  to  prejxire  for  industrial 
work,  others,  about  to  enter  the 
armed  forces,  have  enrolled  for 
courses  which  may  help  them  to  earn 
a  commission,  and  still  others  are 
learning  to  conserve  on  the  home 
front. 

In  the  gold  and  crystal  ballroom, 
now  called  Curtiss  Hall,  topographers 
are  bending  over  their  drawing-boards 
while  learning  how  to  make  maps  for 
military  and  home  use.  There  are 
courses  in  signalling,  advanced  navi- 
gation and  practical  physics,  and 
many  study  the  stars  by  the  use  of  a 
sextant  from  the  top  of  the  old  Bay- 
lies mansion  overlooking  the  Public 
Garden. 

.•\nd  so  it  goes.  Still  more  of  Bos- 
ton's famous  old  homes  have  gone 
to  war.  Perhaps  it's  an  anachronism, 
or  even  sacrilege,  but  these  ancient 
haunts  of  aristocracy  are  doing  their 
level  best  to  save  the  world  for  democ- 
racy. — Alison  Arnold 
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.  .  .  As  CHRISTMAS  approaches  to  signal  the  close 
of  the  year  the  world  holds  its  collective  nose 
and,  with  this  graphic  gesture,  consigns  the  dismal 
year  '43  to  regions  abysmal. 

When  Time  has  rolled  over  History's  pages 
this  year  will  stand  out  as  cursed  of  the  ages 
when,  with  two  thousand  years  of  Christ,  there  still 
was  no  peace  on  earth  and  few  men  of  good  will. 

Yet  we,  approaching  our  first  T^ativity, 

feel  we  must  indulge  the  Christiari  proclivity 

of  greeting  our  readers  this  blessed  season 

just  as  though  the  world  hadnt  lost  its  reason. 
(To  our  wishes  tee 're  adding  a  silent  prayer 
that  next  Christmas  the  world  will  he  rightfully  gayer.) 

So 

we  send  along  the  Season's  love 

to  Lever ett  Saltonstall,  the  Gov.; 

to  LieutenanpCovernor  Cahill,  Horace; 

to  our  dapper  Mayor  Tobin,  Maurice. 

On  the  City  Council  we  greet  every  feller 

from  Tom  Hannon,  Jr.  to  Mi^e  Kinsella. 

We  earnestly  pray  that  Christ  the  Lord 

will  bless  the  day  for  Michael  Ward; 

that  He'll  bring  along  a  Christmas  that's  soc\o 

for  John  McCormac\  and  brother  Ed,  ("Knoc\o"). 

We  hope  for  gala  holiday  doins 

for  Maestro  Art  Ross  and  the  Bostoyi  Bruins; 

for  Fran\ie  Brimse\,  their  fighting  ex^goalie, 

and  District  Attorney  William  /.  Foley. 

It's  our  fondest  wish  there'll  be  no  dearth 

of  ca\es  and  ale  for  Ja}{ie  Wirth. 

We'v  e  stac\ed  our  office  with  piles  and  piles 

of  Christmas  cheer  for  David  l^iles, 

for  Malcolm  T^ichols,  Ruby  Foo, 

and  Dayiiel  Marsh,  the  Pres.  of  B.U. 

With  all  our  hearts  we  wish  a  durn 

good  Christmas  day  to  Harold  Kern, 

the  Alvin  Fullers,  J^eal  O'Hara, 

the  Post's  Boy  Coyne,  the  Lucerne's  Eddie  Mara. 

In  extending  our  greetings  we'd  be  most  uneasy 

neglecting  John  Barry  of  WBZ. 

Without  more  ado  we  gladly  hasten 

to  salute  Gene  Mac\  and  Jerry  J^ason. 

We're  wishing  a  holiday  eleganvic 

for  Editor  Wee\s  of  the  monthly  "Atlantic." 

We  pray  for  tons  of  luc\  and  mo'  luc\ 

for  Eleo  Sears — and  even  Sears'Roebuc\; 

for  the  buddies  at  The  Buddies  Club, 

the  cler\s  who  wor\  on  Filene's  sub' 

terranean  floor.  And  it  equally  true  is 

we're  jingling  the  bells  for  Sabby  Lewis. 

We  wish  the  best  and  that's  no  mullar\ey 

to  the  world's  ex'champion,  Jac\  Shar\ey; 

to  Arthur  Fiedler,  the  annual  "Pops", 

Joe  Timilty,  our  traffic  cops. 


May  we 

remind  you  that  a  gift 
from  "Jewel-Crest"  bears 
the  mark  of  distinction, 
and  becomes  a 
priceless  possession. 

Repairs  .  .  Restringing 
and  Watch  Repai  s 


376  BOYLSTON  ST.  .  .  KEN.  7262 


^4  Shop  Single  In  Excellence 


College  sbops  in  Welleslej ,  Sorthampton ,  Puughkeepae 
Hartford,  Coon.,  }4  Pratt  St. 


COOLEYS 


INC. 


Established  1 860 

English  Leather 
Billfolds 

Mexican  Jewelry 

Ch  ma  and  Gl  ass 

34  Newbury  St. 

KEN.  3827  Boston 


Victory  Pin  with  Eagle  in 
Sterling  Silver     .    .  $7 

Mail  orders  filled 


THE  SOCIETY  OF 
ARTS  &  CRAFTS 

32  Newbury  Street,  Boston 


We  trust  that  Santa  will  fill  the  soc\'ey 

of  the  B^d  Sox,  Joe  Cronin,  and  hoss  Tom  Taw\ey; 

of  every  Olympic,  every  Brave, 

and  the  hoys  who  play  in  the  hand  in  The  Cave. 

We  hope  that  of  joy  there'll  he  gohs  and  gohs 

for  The  Theatre  Guild's  Rehe}{ah  Hohhs; 

for  Frederich,  Coo\,  the  Sec.  of  State, 

Joe  Kennedy  and  his  charming  mate; 

for  Lucy  Cochrayie,  Diana  Bird, 

and  Professor  Staley  of  ''The  Spo\en  Word"; 

for  Judge  Donahue  of  the  High  Court  Bench; 

for  Mrs.  Malcolm  Bradley  French; 

for  the  wor\ers  at  The  Stage  Door  Canteen; 

for  Austen  La\e,  and  Joe  Dineen; 

for  the  Joe  McKenneys,  their  sons  and  daughters; 

the  girls  in  the  line  at  The  Latin  Quarter; 

Bette  Richardsoy^,  Jordan's  wall-paper  huyer, 

Mrs.  V.  P.  Roherts  and  The  Philomatheia, 

Clement  A.  J^orton,  Harold  Kaese, 

Serge  Koussevits\y ,  and  Perley  D.  Chase; 

Fire-Chief  Reilly,  J.  W.  Mooney, 

The  Globe's  U)icle  Dudley,  and  Dr.  Ed  Cooney; 

Cyrus  Durgin.  and  Durgin'Par}{; 

George  Holland  and  ''Boston  After  Dar}('; 

John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Rohert  F.  Herric}{, 

G.  Holden  Tin}{ham,  and  Dr.  Fran}{  Merric\; 

Thomas  H.  Eliot,  James  Michael  Curley, 

Arthur  L.  Gould,  and  Francis  X.  Hurley; 

Mickey  Redstone,  Lou  Walters,  Tom  Mare)i,  Ben  Ford; 

Mary  Driscoll  of  The  License  Board; 

Registrar  Goodwin,  George  Brinton  Beal, 

Charles  Francis  Adams,  C.  Depew  Steele,  ■ 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rohert  Treat  Paine, 

and  Ed  Doherty  of  B.C.,  {"The  Brain'); 

for  the  Staufer  twins  at  The  Music  Box; 

Eddie  Davis  at  the  "Hounds  and  Fox"; 

majordomo  Paul  Bowser,  \ing  of  the  rassles; 

for  Sally  Keith,  queen  of  the  tassels; 

for  The  Lahey  Clinic,  C.  Crawford  Hollidge, 

'William  Murphy,  S.J.,  of  Boston  College; 

for  the  Gloria  Cavalcade  of  Song; 

for  Par}{  Commissxorier  Billy  Long; 

for  Emily  Bishop  of  Bishop'Lee; 

Fred  Mansfield,  Chester  Keefer,  M.D.; 

for  Edward  J.  Holmes  of  The  Bostoyx  "Fine  Arts'; 

Ar\i'Tavensonne  of  the  "dance  and  dine  '  arts; 

for  the  gardeners  of  The  Public  Gardens; 

for  Shelaigh  7^unyvPattric\  .  .  .  Elizabeth  Ardens; 

for  the  men  iyi  the  ynar}{ets  at  Fanitetl  Hall; 

for  the  lovers  who  stroll  on  the  Esplayiade  Mall; 

and  for  all  the  fol}{s  who  yna}{e  a  hobbv 

of  meeting  in  the  Touraiyie's  grayxd  lohhy. 

To  every  advertiser,  reader,  frierid, 

the  Peace  of  Christyyias,  world  without  end. 

We  SM-'ear  bv  all  the  stars  above  you, 

Christmas  and  always,  we  love  you.  We  love  you! 

We'll  shout  i)i  a  voice  (we  hope)  most  euphoyiian, 

"Merry  Christmas!  We  love  you!  " 

signed  THE  BOSTONIAN. 

— George  Ke.aney 
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HOLIDAY  FASHION  FESTIVITIES 


.  .  .  W  ITH  HAT  ASKEW  and  a 
well-bent  chassis,  we  find  ourselves  at 
this  point  scouring  the  shops  for  that 
elusive  soinething  to  give  somebody 
for  Christmas.  It  can  be  done  too ! 

You  will  find  the  following  shops 
both  willing  and  able  to  take  care  of 
you  with  the  least  fuss  and  bother. 

For  instance  at  Fredleys,  Boylston 
Street,  the  shop  where  "here-to-fore 
you  have  bought  decidedly  different 
clothes,  you  will  find  the  same  quality 
in  their  gifts.  Along  with  some  extra 
swank  evening  accessories,  bags,  hair 
"thing-ummies"  and  such,  they  are 
showing  some  Henri  Beudel  gift  pack- 
ages that  should  be  the  talk  of  this 
town. 

Beudel  has  always  been  difficult  to 
obtain  in  Boston,  albeit  a  favorite 
with  smart  New  Yorkers — so,  this  is 
a  find.  The  first  thing  to  greet  the  eye 
of  the  lucky  recipient,  is  the  famous 
brown  and  beige-striped  Beudel  box. 
Heaped  within,  an  imposing  array  of 
toiletries  including  bath  mitt,  soap, 
dusting  powder  and  sachet — each  in- 
dividually wrapped  (think  of  the  fim 
unwrapping!)  all  this  tied  together 
and  garnished  with  exotically  beautiful 
flowers,  ribbons  and  fruits.  It  is  im- 
possible to  describe  the  exquisite  col- 
ors involved,  heavenly  fuchsias  and 
powder  blues  and  the  so  lovely  gold 
box  of  dusting  powder — mm — mm ! 

The  assortments  are  varied  and 
range  in  price  from  $3.50  to  $20.00. 
Truly  a  lovely  and  unusual  gift. 

Be  sure  to  call  in  at  376  Boylston 
Street  JeiK:el-Crcst  Inc.  and  in  peace 
and  quiet,  away  from  the  madding 
throng,  select  individual  jewelry  for 
the  "odd  number"  on  your  list. 

Such  highly  original  designs  as  ear- 
rings fashioned  with  a  beautiful 
limpid  moonstone  and  tiny  ruby  held 
together  with  a  loop  of  silver,  and  a 
simple  scroll-like  pin  executed  with 
the  same  delicacy.  Or — an  amusing 
star-fish  earring  of  gold  with  a  wink- 
ing topaz  body ! 

In  the  sterling  silver  department,  be 
sure  to  see  the  lovely  bracelet  and 
ring  set,  very  heavy  and  chunky  look- 
ing but  light  weight.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  tailored  femme.  The  bracelet 
is  a  series  of  triple  links  and  the  ring 


looks  as  though  three  of  these  beauti- 
ful links  had  been  snipped  off  the  end 
and  mounted  on  a  plain  band — and  is 
it  smart  ? 

Another  must  in  this  shop  and  the 
one  we're  putting  on  our  list,  is  the 
sterling  silver  block  earring.  Smooth 
and  slick  and  shaped  like  a  pat  of 
butter  (remember?).  A  "natural"  for 
a  monogram  but  classic  without. 

Let's  be  practical  about  the  heating 
situation — also  prepared.  Almost 
everyone  this  winter  is  going  to  need 
cosy  "businesses"  to  wear  at  home 
and  Makanna  at  Boylston  Street  is 
your  mecca. 

This  is  the  spot  in  Boston  for 
house-coats,  tea  gowns  and  pajamas 
Here  you  see  the  newest  and  the  best. 
Kitten-soft  wools  in  soft  pastels  and 
dark  colors,  some  flashing  with  metal- 
lic embroideries,  others  chastely  sim- 
ple. Quilted  pajamas,  the  pet  of 
Vogue  and  Harper's — in  plain  and 
print  fabrics,  knee-length  and  coolie- 


length  coats  and  quite  the  most  dash- 
ing of  the  lot — quilted  plaids!  Gay 
plaids  also  in  full  length  robes.  What 
an  array  !  Something  to  please  every- 
one from  dear  ol'  Aunt  Harriet  to 
the  dizziest  deb.  And  then,  chillun — 
and  then  for  you  who  get  there  first,  a 
surprise  shipment  of  pure  silk  travel 
robes  in  prints  and  plain.  Yes,  we 
said  pure  silk.  As  you  know,  these 
fold  up  into  practically  zero — sq, 
grab  your  bonnet  and  run. 

At  The  London  Harness  on 
Franklin  Street  the  home  of  fine 
things  in  leather,  we  found  "Handy- 
Andy" — Handy  Andy  is  a  kit  bag  to 
end  all  kit  bags — in  other  words,  the 
perfect  one.  Made  of  water-repellent, 
heavy,  duck  canvas  with  sturdy  rub- 
berized lining,  these  bags  are  prac- 
tically indispensable.  They  are  light- 
weight and  attractive  and  it's  our 
guess  that  we'll  all  be  using  them  with 
the  present  porter  situation.  Just 
loop  'em  over  your  arm  and  away 
you  go.  They  come  in  two-tone  color 
schemes  ;  tan  and  green,  red  and  blue, 
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brown  and  beige  and  three  sizes  12 
inch— $3.00;  16  inch— $5.00  and  21 
inch — $6.50.  Those  in  the  know, 
claim  that  garments  properly  rolled 
will  pop  out  with  a  minimum  of  wrin- 
kles— and  just  think  of  the  gear  clut- 
tering your  bag  that  could  be  stowed 
in  one  of  these,  leaving  room  for 
clothes.  Perfect  for  the  serviceman. 

If  you're  in  a  quandary  about  a 
gift  and  you  know  not  what,  step  into 
M.  T.  Birds  on  West  Street  and  re 
vel  in  the  leisurely  quiet.  After  the 
hub-bub  of  most  shops,  this  is  an 
oasis.  Pleasant  and  efficient  service 
when  you  need  it,  but  plenty  of  time 
allowed  for  browsing. 

The  gift  selections  at  press-time 
were  excellent  but  time  marches  on 
and  it's  still  the  early  bird  that  catches 
the  worm ! 

One  thing  you  can  be  reasonably 
sure  of  tho'  is  a  good  last  minute  se- 
lection of  Christmas  cards  needing 
only  your  signature  to  make  them  per- 
sonally yours.  A  quick  run  into  this 
shop,  will  acquaint  you  with  many 
different  items  in  addition  to  their 
famous  smart  stationery.  All  on  one 
floor  too — for  ease  in  shopping.  If 
you  live  in  the  vicinity  of  Coolidge 
Corner  take  advantage  of  the  M.  T 
Bird  shop  there. 

If  there  is  a  sweet  young  thing  on 
your  list,  wliy  not  give  her  something 
she  really  wants — and  needs,  for  the 
holidays.  A  super-smooth  party 
dress !  Try  R.  H.  Stearns  for  this 
and  note  in  particular  our  choice  for 
staggering  the  stag-line.  Ice  blue  satin 
in  a  long-bodice  with  sweetheart 
neckline,  attached  to  a  swirling  drift 
of  ice  blue  net.  Add  bow-knots  of 
sequins  on  the  skirt  and  a  discreet 
band  here  and  there  on  the  bodice — 
and  you  have  it !  Just  plain  dreamy  ! 

Or — take  aqua  net  over  a  taffeta 
slij)  with  silk  jersey  bodice  demurely 
cut  but  with  clever  inserts  of  net 
back  and  front  creating  an  illusion  of 
(lecollette.  Add  a  cluster  of  so  real 
water-lilies  at  the  waist  and — more 
dream  stuff ! 

Many  smart  shoppers  are  alternat- 
ing days  in  town  with  visits  to  the 
suburban  shops — in  an  effort  to  avoid 
the  constairt  crush.   This  is  a  good 


idea,  particularly  when  you  can  find 
such  clever  and  unusual  things  as 
those  in  Filene's  Wellesley  shop. 
Roaming  through,  we  discovered  the 
most  perfect  desk  accessory.  An  au- 
thentic pressed  glass  ink-well  de- 
signed especially  for  use  with  the  ac- 
companying quill  pen.  These  have 
been  purchased  from  the  descendant 
of  an  old  Massachusetts  ink  manu- 
facturer around  the  year  1858. 

They  come  in  just  the  one  color,  a 
clear  sweet  aquamarine,  and  the  price 
— only  one  dollar !  The  perfect  gift 
at  a  very  accommodating  price. 
\\'e've  ordered  ours ! 

Another  Wellesley  shop  not  to  be 
missed  is  E.  T.  Slattery.  Here  you 
will  find  much  of  the  same  merchan- 
dise carried  in  the  Boston  shop  and 
a  more  leisurely  atmosphere.  Inves- 
tigate their  extensive  cosmetic  depart- 
ment. 

Being  gift-minded,  we  noted  the 
charming  Charles  of  the  Ritz  pack- 
ages and  secretly  yearned !  Much 
fancy  packaging  this  year  has  given 
way  to  war-time  demands — but  this 
line  has  retained  its  eye-appeal. 

A  practical  treasure  for  that  busy 
career  girl  is  the  "Tuck-Away  Box". 
This  little  wonder  contains  all  the  ele- 
ments necessary  for  an  essential  treat- 
ment plus  a  complete  make-up,  and 
can  be  stowed  in  a  weekend  bag  or 
neatly  tucked  in  a  desk  drawer.  Com- 
plete in  starry  fuchsia  wrappings  and 
debonair  Santa  for  $5.00. 

Another  "dainty"  in  the  famous 
"Moss  Rose"  design  is  a  gift  bouquet 
comprising  cologne-dusting  powder — 
soap  and  sachet.  This  too  for  $5.00. 

The  moss  rose  love  book  with  fra- 
grant sachets  between  the  covers  is 
only  $2.00  and  perfect  for  that  dainty 
damosel.  The  idea  of  grouping  toilet- 
ries in  this  manner  is  both  attractive 
and  sound  as  it  enables  the  user  to 
carry  the  same  scent  throughout  her 
toilette.  And  now  if  you'll  excuse  us 
we're  going  to  dash  off,  hang  up  our 
stocking,  and  get  ready  for  a 

Merry  Christmas ! 

— M.\RG0  Hamilton 

★  ★*★*** 

Do  your  part  .  .  .  Buy  U'ai  BonJs 
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DIAMOND  "POINTS" 


.  ♦  ♦  Know  what  a  Certified 
Gemologist  is?  We  do,  and  we  feel 
very  happy  about  the  whole  thing.  A 
Certified  Gemologist,  you'll  be  glad 
to  know,  is  a  man  who  knows  and  is 
scientifically  trained  in  gems.  More 
particularly,  of  course,  a  man  who 
can  analyze  and  assist  your  choice  of 
a  diamond,  and  what's  more,  can  show 
you  with  your  own  eyes. 

At  THOMAS  LONG'S,  on  Sum- 
mer Street,  there  are  2  Certified  Gem- 
ologists  as  well  as  a  fine  selection  of 
quality  gems. 

Remember  how  those  old-time  jew- 
elers screwed  a  mysterious-looking 
gadget  into  their  eyes  and  informed 
you  about  your  diamond  ?  They  knew 
their  business,  right  enough,  but  dia- 
monds are  a  booming  business  today, 
a  very  important  business.  The  more 
you  know  about  your  stone,  the  bet- 
ter. THOMAS  LONG  COMPANY 
knows  this.  That  gadget  which  the 
jeweler  poked  nonchalantly  into  his 
eye  is  called  a  loupe.  The  old-fash- 
ioned loupe  magnified  the  cut  and 
quality  of  the  diamond  7  times.  The 
customer,  eager  or  not,  was  rarely 
able  to  handle  this  unusual  instru- 
ment, and  even  though  the  jeweler 
wished  to  indicate  certain  points  to  his 
customer,  it  couldn't  be  done.  The 
loupe  was  hard  to  handle. 

A  diamond  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
prized  possession  and  most  treasured 


gift  that  women  ever  receive.  When 
the  wise  trend  began  among  better 
jewelers  of  showing  customers  what 
they  were  buying,  LONG'S  was 
among  the  leaders  in  the  Boston 
movement  to  have  Certified  Gemolo- 
gists  in  their  store.  They  installed 
their  own  Gemological  Laboratory 
complete  with  gem-testing  instru- 
ments. 

The  Diamondscope,  through  which 

which  purchasers  view  diamonds,  is 
much  like  the  laboratory  microscope 
in  appearance.  The  difference  is  defi- 
nite, but  the  results — in  point  of 
showing  the  cutting  and  the  calibre 
of  the  stone  are  intangible  and  eflfec- 
tive.  You  see  your  ring  lighted  and 
magnified  10  times  ;  you  see  any  flaws 
which  exist ;  and  we'll  say  right  here 
that  you'll  know  your  diamond  for- 
ever after,  once  you've  seen  it  at 
LONG'S. 

There  are,  as  we  said,  two  Certi- 
fied Gemologists  at  LONG'S.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  there  are  not  many 
more  than  a  hundred  in  the  entire 
United  States.  For  that  reason,  dia- 
mond-buyers, this  is  your  store.  This 
is  a  place  where  you  "see  with  your 
own  eyes"  what  you  get,  in  a  way  that 
only  two  trained  men  and  fine  equip- 
ment can  show  you.  It's  a  genuine 
pleasure  and  a  real  proof  of  quality  to 
find  diamond-buying  so  well  handled 
as  at  Long's. 


Drudge  Employment  Agency  says  report  for  work  Monday  morning. 


JbuUnotia*t" 


\ox  the  Holiday  season 
and  those  'special  'par- 
ties .  .  .  look  your  love- 
liest! 


BOSTON'S  OUTSTANDING  HOTEL  MANAGERS 


William  F.  Creagh  of  the  Hotel  Essex 


♦  «  »  OxE  OF  the  most  brutal  but 
satisfying  tasks  that  any  hotel  man 
can  undertake  is  rebuilding  an  old- 
fashioned  hotel  into  a  pleasant,  mod- 
ern hotel.  The  strikes  against  the 
effort  are  great.  Not  only  does  the 
decor  have  to  be  changed,  but  the 
whole  spirit  of  the  personnel  and 
policies.  And  the  rebuilding  of  good- 
will is  no  cinch,  either,  once  a  hotel 
has  relaxed. 

When  Bill  Creagh  took  over  the 
task  of  pulling  the  Essex  Hotel  up  by 
its  bootstraps  to  its  former  position 
of  prestige,  he  had  a  twenty-fbur- 
houf-a-day  job  ahead  of  him.  The 
task,  in  April,  1941  looked  tough,  but 


Today,  when  you  go  into  the  Essex, 
you  sense  the  difiference  in  atmos- 
phere and  appearance  the  minute  you 
push  through  the  door.  Light  and 
color  have  been  brought  into  the  pic- 
ture ;  the  sense  of  clutter  is  gone ; 
courtesy  over  the  desk  is  unfailing, 
even  when  the  waiting  lines  of  men 
and  women  stretch  across  the  lobby 
and  snake  toward  the  dining  room  at 
the  right.  The  rooms  upstairs  have 
l)een  redecorated,  simply  and  eflfec- 
tively.  The  banquet  halls  are  light, 
pleasant  places  where  people  look  at 
liome.  It  is  an  achievement  that  de- 
serves an  A-plus  for  effort  and  suc- 
cess. It  is  also  an  hotel  that  reflects 


nothing  compared  to  what  declara- 
tion of  war,  material  shortages,  man- 
power limitation,  and  overnight  in- 
flux of  servicemen,  women  and  work- 
ers made  it  look  in  short  order.  Only 
one  great  and  gratis  break  occurred 
to  smooth  his  way.  They  took  the 
elevated  down,  the  grim  structure  that 
reduces  any  arcliitectural  beauty  to 
gloominess. 


the  jiersonality  of  its  manager. 

How  any  man  steps  into  his  life 
work  is  interesting  because  the  rea- 
sons are  so  different.  Chance  pushed 
Bill  Creagh  into  the  hotel  business. 

He  was  born  in  Bridgeport,  Con- 
necticut and  educated  there.  In  the 
process  of  growing  up,  he  became 
an  amateur  boxer  under  the  name  of 
■'Young    (!)'DonneH".    his  mother's 


maiden  name.  The  reason  for  this 
switch  was  simple.  His  father  didn't 
care  for  the  prize  ring  as  a  future  for 
his  son.  and  he  was  having  none  of 
same  going  on  under  the  name  of 
Creagh.  So  Bill  boxed  under  another 
name  for  the  prizes  winners  rate. 

For  a  while,  too,  he  played  profes- 
sional football,  giving  that  up  to  take 
on  the  job  of  apprentice  draftsman  in 
a  shipyard  during  the  last  war. 

When  the  war  ended,  jobs  were 
scarce,  and  Bill  found  himself  a  "po- 
sition" of  cofifee-making  at  the  W^est- 
chester-Biltmore  Country  Qub,  Rye, 
New  York.  It  was  a  new  club,  just 
opened,  and  although  he  had  never 
made  a  cup  of  coffee  in  his  life  the 
members  didn't  notice  it  in  the  first 
excitement  of  the  opening.  It  took 
only  a  short  time  before  he  really 
made  the  urn  do  right  by  both  coffee 
and  clientele. 

Gathering  experience  at  the  West- 
chester-Biltmore  gave  him  the  urge 
to  try  another  phase  of  club  manag- 
ing, and  he  left  here  to  go  to  the 
White  Swann  Inn.  a  place  patronized 
by  society  and  celebrities  from  Broad- 
way. He  followed  the  Horatio  Alger 
success  pattern  at  the  White  Swann, 
becoming  manager  of  the  place  in 
very  short  order. 

Briefly,  his  career  moved  forward 
to  joining  Horworth  and  Hor- 
worth,  specialists  in  hotel  accounting. 
While  with  this  firm  he  installed  the 
Horworth  system  at  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  and  the  Hotel  Cleve- 
land. Then  he  moved  along  as  resi- 
dent manager  of  the  New  York 
Knights  of  Columbus  Clubhouse,  the 
Plymouth  Hotel,  and  the  far-famed 
Cadillac  Hotel. 

The  Taft  Hotel  in  New  York 
brought  him  into  another  phase  of 
hotel  work.  He  became  assistant  man- 
ager promoting  the  hotel  as  the  one 
place  in  New  York  for  conventions 
and  meetings. 

As  early  as  nine  years  ago,  the  Es- 
sex Hotel  behined  in  his  direction, 
but  he  turned  the  job  down  because 
of  its  terrific  headaches.  It  caught  up 
to  him  again  in  April,  1941,  and  this 
time,  he  agreed  to  take  it  on. 

Since  taking  over  the  management 
of  the  Essex,  Bill  Creagh  has  made 
many  changes.  He  has  also  been  gen- 
erous with  the  treasures  which  the 
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FELTED  PLACQUES 
with  MONOGRAMS 

3  days  to  monogram. 
Ship  anywhere  in  U.  S.  A.  in- 
sured     .    .    .    $1.75  each. 
Gold  monogram  on  black  or 
white. 


Emerson  China  Shop 

"Oldest  China  Shop  in  New  England" 
Importers  of  Fine  China  and  Glass 

250  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Perfect  Gift  of 
Lasting  Loveliness! 

A  FINE  FUR 

Superbly  styled  from  quality 
peltries  by  our  expert  Furriers 

Spaulding  &  RIedel 

I ncorporated 

FUR  SALON 

376  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON 
Telephone  KENmore  3870 


For  Delivery 
Anywhere  in 
the  United  States 

PLANTS 

CORSAGES  $n 

From  O 

Sidney  Hoffman^  Jr. 

FLORIST 
HOTEL  KENMORE 
490  Commonwealth  Ave. 
Telephone  KENmore  8875 


J'lowers  Telegraphed. 


hotel  houses.  One  of  the  three  famous 
Jo  Davidson  sea  paintings  which  for- 
merly hung  in  relative  obscurity  on 
the  main  stairways  has  been  given  to 
the  Navy  Receiving  Station  in  Bos- 
ton. The  two  remaining  will  be  found 
proper  "homes"  when  the  opportunity 
arrives. 

The  dining  room,  cocktail  lounges, 
and  grill  rooms  have  been  redecor- 
ated, and  the  high  standard  of  the 
food  maintained  despite  the  rationing 
problems.  The  banquet  rooms,  also 
redecorated,  are  alive  again  with 
meetings  and  special  dinners. 

Of  the  pleasant  things  which  have 
been  happening  lately  one  which  has 
pleased  him  most  was  having  the 
WAVES  hold  their  "Anchor's 
Aweigh"  breakfast  there  recently. 
The  trim  WAVES,  the  eager  re- 
cruits, and  the  general  spirit  of  high 
patriotism  made  hiiri  feel  proud  of 
the  young  women  and  his  hotel. 

His  hobby,  when  time  allows,  is 
sport,  both  as  a  spectator  or  as  an  ac- 
tive participant.  Lately,  it  has  been 
almost  entirely  "spectator". 

Today,  any  hotel  manager  has  to  be 
a  combination  of  wizard  and  diplo- 
mat. The  multitudinous  problems  that 
arise  night  and  day  are  common  to  all 
hotels,  are  a  part  of  the  whole  task. 
Bill  Creagh  accepts  them  philosophi- 
cally, unsnarls  them  effectively. 

To  his  wife,  he  gives  full  credit  for 
her  understanding  and  enthusiasm  for 
the  work  he  is  doing. 

— B.  Martin 


CThe  E.  5.  Rom  Co. 

.Established  1839 

Jewelers 

DIAMONDS  .  (WATCHES 
GOLD  JEWELRY 
SILVERWARE 

429  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
Telephone  LIBerty  3903 
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I  Stanley  E.  Brown  | 

I         Dance  Studio  | 

I      Teaching  the  most  modern  in  | 

I  TAP-RHYTHM  | 

I  Professionol  Routines  Conforming  | 
I  to  the  I 

I  INDIVIDUAL  STYLE  | 

I  Care  is  taken  in  the  training  | 
I  of  Children  | 

I        Private  and  Class  Lessons  | 

I    295  Huntington  Avenue  | 

I  (Opposite  Y.M.C.A.)  | 

I  COM.  8435  I 
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HAIR  BRIGHTENING 


*  *  *  ^Jext  time  you  go  rummag- 
ing around  old  trunks  in  the  attic,  see 
if  you  can  find  that  beautiful  lock  of 
baby  hair  your  Mother  put  away. 
When  you  were  a  little  girl  with  those 
beautiful  golden  curls,  you  never 
dreamed  your  hair  would  darken  so 
many  shades.  Or  were  you  the  little 
girl  with  mousy  brown  hair  who  al- 
ways sat  behind  an  annoying  golden 
head  at  school?  We'll  bet  you  never 
dreamed  you  could  grow  up  to  be  a 
glittering  Goldilocks !  Yes,  the  day 
of  reckoning  is  at  hand !  So  whether 
you  are  blonde,  used-to-be  blonde  or 
a  would-be  blonde  .  .  .  and  if  you 
haven't  already  learned  the  secret 
.  .  .  here  'tis. 

A  wonderful  hair  lightener  can  now 
lighten  your  tresses  ever  so  slightly,  if 
that  is  what  you  wish,  or  to  any  de- 
gree of  blondness  you  desire.  The 
preparation  contains  the  blandest  of 
oils,  and  because  of  its  conditioning 
qualities  we  feel  we  can  recommend 
it  wholeheartedly  for  all  types  of  hair. 
In  fact  it's  a  three-fold  treatment,  that 
lightens,  highlights  and  conditions 
your  hair  all  at  once.  So  you  see,  a 
thing  of  drabness  can  be  transformed 
into  a  joy  forever  within  thirty  min- 
utes. 

Besides  lightening  your  hair  to  the 
shade  of  your  choice,  the  lightener 
comes  in  various  colors  which  makes 
it  possible  to  ask  for  the  exact  tone 
you  wish,  for  it  comes  with  highlights 
containing  rich  chestnut,  burnished 
copper,  delicate  golds,  titian  taffy,  and 
even  the  very  chic  ashy  blonde  tones. 
So  don't  be  too  envious  of  the  Heroine 
in  the  novel  whose  hair  like  spun  gold 
did  bewitching  things  in  the  moon- 
light. We  often  wonder  if  she  knew 
the  secret  too. 

And  speaking  of  color  tones,  did 
you  know  that  the  Topaz  jewel  comes 
in  four  shades.  Gold,  Smoke,  Rose 
and  Madeira  Topaz  range  from  the 
palest  of  amber  to  an  almost  fiery 
stone.  Four  of  the  newer  blonde 
tones  have  been  taken  from  this  jewel, 
and  we're  particularly  partial  to  these 
as  they're  natural  and  subdued.  We'll 
help  you  select  the  most  flattering  one 
for  your  coloring. 

Gold  Topaz,  for  the  golden  blonde, 
whether  you  were  or  wish  to  have 


gleaming  highlights.  Remember,  this 
lightens  the  color  of  your  hair,  and  at 
the  same  time  imparts  delicate  golden 
tones.  You'll  be  amazed  with  the  re- 
sults, for  even  your  complexion  seems 
to  take  on  additional  brightness. 
You'll  know  what  they  meant  by  that 
oldie  about  gentlemen  preferring 
blondes. 

Smoke  Topaz  if  you  are  conserva- 
tive, or  if  you  wish  to  lighten  your 
hair  with  no  additional  warmth.  This 
is  excellent  for  ash  blondes,  who 
want  to  remain  ash  blondes,  but 
lighter.  Or,  if  you  HAVE  been 
bleaching  your  hair  and  find  it  has  un- 
natural yellow  or  orange  tones  .  .  . 
change  to  Smoke  Topaz  .  .  .  quick ! 

Rose  Topaz  will  make  you  look  just 
like  the  Strawberry  blonde  that  Casey 
danced  madly  away  with.  As  it  light- 
ens your  hair,  it  adds  red-gold 
warmth.  We'd  love  to  see  your  hair 
shimmering  in  the  sunlight. 


Madeira  Topaz  will  add  those  lus- 
cious red-brown  tones.  This  is  the 
shade  that  is  most  flattering  to  the 
dark  haired  gals.  And  we  know  your 
problem !  You  have  always  wanted 
rich  chestnut  hair,  and  have  tried  all 
sorts  of  color  rinses.  But  your  pig- 
mented hair  is  too  dark  to  show  any 
change.  You  refuse  to  use  henna 
(thank  goodness)  for  you  dislike  the 
harsh  Auburn  tones.  You  want  a  soft 
chestnut  brown,  and  Madeira  Topaz 
was  made  just  for  you!  This  should 
be  left  on  for  only  5  or  10  minutes, 
not  long  enough  to  lighten  your  hair 
perceptibly,  but  just  enough  to  bring 
up  the  color  and  at  the  same  time, 
add  rich  reddish-brown  tones.  Truly 
magnificent ! 

Besides  being  revolutionary,  this 
Modern  Blonding  Method  is  a  lot  of 
tun.  If  you've  ever  played  with  the 
idea  of  being  a  blonde  (and  if  you're 
sure  it  won't  result  in  divorce)  here's 
your  opportunity  to  change  your  col- 
oring, and  your  entire  personality. 


forSliPERcomfort 
and  figure  CONTROL 


Yot/re  in  the  army  now  .  .  . 
rtie  army  of  women  ¥^o  or* 
working  harder,  over  longer 
hours. 

You  can't  afford  to  hamper 
your  output,  wearing  a  girdte 
that  cuts  into  you— at  bock  or 
over  the  diophrogml 

"OKECIAN"  OIKOil 

roK  AvtKAGi  nouti% 

men  in  BOSTON 
VISIT  Sherman's  for 
comfort  in  corse  try 


Our  corset  clinic  keeps  your  garment 
in  wearable  condition.  Ref ittings 
free  of  charge. 

Your  figure  problem  becomes  our 
problem.  Let  us  solve  it  for  you  the 
Sherman  way. 


SHERMAN'S 

CORSET  SHOPS 

49  WEST  ST.,  4th  Floor.  Corner  Tremont 
BOSTON  MASS.    .    .  '.'  LIBerty^e?? 
Open  Wednesday  Evenings 

415  HIGHLAND  AVENDE,  Davis  Square 
SOMERVILLE.  MASS.     SOMerset  3971 
Open  Thursday  and  Saturday  Evenings 


However,  if  you  are  naturally  fair, 
but  your  locks  are  becoming  faded  or 
darker,  then  it's  a  must. 

Notice  we  didn't  use  the  word 
''bleach"  ?  We  were  afraid  you  would 
get  a  picture  of  a  straw-like  yellow 
mop,  and  shudder  at  the  thought  of 
ruining  your  darkening  tresses. 
Wherever  you  do  see  that,  you  may 
be  pretty  sure  it's  an  old  fashioned 
bleach  mixture,  and  those  gals  are 
mighty  sorry  when  they're  ready  for 
a  permanent  wave.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  that  whenever  hair  is  light- 
ened, it  does  go  through  a  bleaching 
process.  However,  when  hair  is  light- 
ened properly,  it  could  never  be  con- 
fused with  and  old  fashioned  bleach. 
The  diflFerence  is  in  the  texture,  sheen 
and  shade.  Remember  though,  that 
no  matter  how  your  hair  is  lightened, 
you  will  require  retouches  to  the  new 
growth  about  every  four  weeks.  There 
is  no  way  of  lightening  hair  until  it 
has  grown  out,  so  make  up  your  mind 
before  you  start  to  have  it  done  regu- 
larly. 

Now  for  those  who  are  ultra  con- 
servative. Although  you  would  never 
dare  change  the  color  of  your  hair,  we 
know  you  yearn  for  golden  or  cop- 
pery highlights  too.  You  would  like 
to  add  a  tiny  bit  of  color  ever  so 
gradually,  in  a  "progressive"  way,  un- 
til it  sparkles  with  life.  Your  treat- 
ment is  a  Progressive  Oil  Shampoo 
that  contains  your  favorite  color  tone. 
Although  it  will  not  lighten  your  hair, 
it  brightens  it  through  the  addition  of 
highlights.  Of  course  there  is  noth- 
ing permanent  about  this  treatment, 
nor  will  it  show  a  line  of  demarcation 
when  it  grows  out.  Don't  expect  this 
treatment  to  change  your  appearance 
in  the  least, 

This  shampoo  is  particularly  rec- 
ommended for  childrpii's  hair,  and 
is  a  reconditioning  treatment  for  any- 
one. 

There  is  also  a  progressive  oil 
shampoo  for  white  hair.  Silver  White 
shampoo  is  blue  in  color,  although 
it  leaves  no  blue  on  the  hair.  It  is  a 
color  neutralizer,  rather  than  a  col- 
oring, which  lielps  remove  surface 
discolorations.  It  makes  white  hair 
appear  whiter,  and  adds  the  sheen  so 
necessary  to  make  white  hair  truly 
beautiful. 

— Lillian  Munroe 
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BE  BLONDE 
BEAUTIFULLY 


WITH 

TOPAZ 

CLAIROLITE 

(1)  Yes,  it's  that  ravishing 
new  hair  shade  you've 
been  hearing  about  .  . 
achieved  by  CLAIRO- 
LITE* brilliantirie  light- 
ener,  w  ith  the  '  natural 
look"  for  which  this 
b  I  o  n  d  i  n  g  method  is 
famous. 

(2)  With  CLAIROLITE* 

brilliantine  lightener  it's 
a  matter  of  gentle  con- 
ditioning, exquisite  col- 
or-toning .  .  So  utterly 
different  from  "old- 
fashioned"  bleaches,  so 
beautiful  and  well- 
bred! 

(3)  We  want  to  tell  you 
more  about  this  "blend- 
ing technique  of  to- 
morrow .  .  we  want  to 
choose  the  ideal  Topaz 
tone  for  you  .  .  come  in 
today  ! 

*REG    U.  S.  PAT.  OFF. 


JULVAN 

143 
Newbury  St. 

COM  .  915  5 
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HER  NAME  WAS  MARIE 


.  .  .  H  ER  NAME  was  Marie,  and 
she  lived  in  an  immaculate  little 
house  in  a  shiny  little  Dutch  city.  She 
had  been  married  to  Piet  for  seven 
years,  and  the  magic  of  her  love  had 
never  worn  thin. 

"It  is  because  I  love  him",  she  told 
herself  that  morning,  "it  is  only  be- 
cause I  love  him.  And  I  cannot  fight 
him." 

Soon  she  would  see  him  ...  in 
just  a  few  hours  .  .  .  after  many, 
many  weeks  of  bitter  loneliness.  She 
went  up  and  down  the  stairs  of  her 
pretty  little  house,  trying  to  see  its 
freshness  and  warmth  with  Piet's 
hungry  eyes,  but  she  was  too  absent- 
minded  that  day,  too  constantly  dis- 
tracted by  her  thoughts. 

"Perhaps  he  has  changed  back 
again.  .  .  !"  Once  she  stopped  in 
midstairs,  her  blue  eyes  suddenly  wid- 
ening at  the  glorious  wonderment  of 
that  possibility.  And  then  she  smiled 
a  small  wise  smile,  and  shrugged,  and 
went  on  down. 

He'd  have  let  her  know  somehow,  if 
he'd  changed.  He  had  phoned  as  soon 
as  he  got  off  the  train,  and  he  had 
sounded  eager  and  happy.  He  would 
be  with  her  in  a  very  few  hours  now. 

She  wondered  if  he  would  like  the 
tea  made  from  mulberry  leaves.  She 
had  risked  arrest  to  steal  these  from 
a  nearby  property,  but  Piet  had  so  en- 
joyed his  steaming  cups  of  tea,  one 
after  the  other,  at  least  three  at  a  time. 
She  did  have  a  bit  of  real  tea  .  .  .  in 
a  little  orange  bag  dropped  by  the 
R.A.F.  long  ago  .  .  .  but  this  w^as 
something  she  cherished.  And  besides, 
arrest  by  the  authorities  for  stealing 
mulberry  leaves  was  to  be  preferred 
to  the  blaze  of  Piet's  anger  if  he  ever 
learned  that  she  had  kept  the  symbolic 
orange  bag. 

Sometime  during  that  day  she 
mused,  for  the  last  time,  over  all  the 
things  she  would  not  tell  Piet.  She 
would  never  say,  "It  is  a  horrible 
thing  to  be  the  wife,  suddenly,  of  a 
Nazi.  Especially  when  one  has  been 
taught  since  birth  to  cherish  freedom 
and  to  respect  humanity.  I  have  no 
friends  left,  no  neighbors  who  will 
speak  to  me.  The  storekeepers  try  to 
cheat  me.  Children  sing  patriotic 
songs  beneath  my  windows.   And  I 


can  never  tell  them  that  they  are  right, 
no  more  than  I  can  tell  you  that  you 
are  wrong." 

It  wasn't  only  the  marriage  vow 
that  bound  her  to  Piet,  though  that 
was  a  strong  tie  indeed.  It  was  her 
love  for  him,  a  love  whose  magic 
she  would  never  quite  understand. 

If  that  love  had  not  died  on  the  day 
Piet  volunteered  for  the  eastern  front, 
to  fight  the  Russians  on  the  side  of 
the  Nazis,  then  it  would  not  die  on 
the  day  Piet  came  home,  miraculously 
unharmed  by  bullets,  cold,  disease,  or 
tlie  thousand  and  one  other  perils 
which  had  tormented  and  confused 
her  lonely  days  and  nights  of  dreams 
about  him. 

She  allowed  herself  to  brood  for 
the  first  time  upon  the  possible  causes 
of  Piet's  turnijig  Nazi.  It  didn't  really 
matter,  but  maybe  it  was  because  he'd 
iiad  a  German  grandfather,  a  cruel 
mother,  a  poverty-ridden  childhood, 
or  maybe  it  was  because  he  really  be- 
lieved what  they  said,  those  Nazi  de- 
vils. He  had  only  turned  Nazi  after 
the  invasion.  She  was  not  clever 
enough. 

It  was  strange,  she  thought,  how 
hate  and  horror  and  love  and  passion 
and  devotion  could  be  so  thoroughly 


blended  that  she  could  no  more  isolate 
either  or  her  emotions  than  she  could 
take  the  eggs  out  of  the  cakes  she 
used  to  bake. 

But  soon  the  hate  and  the  horror 
would  be  gone.  It  was  a  miracle  that 
Piet  had  not  been  killed  by  a  Russian 
bullet,  but  soon  she  would  actually  be 
in  his  arms  again ! 

He  didn't  want  to  talk  of  the  bul- 
lets, when  he  came,  nor  of  the  cold 
nor  hunger  nor  any  other  hardships. 
He  was  satisfied  with  himself,  and  he 
had  not  changed.  He  was  starved  for 
her,  he  was  still  in  love  with  her.  But 
he  was  wearing  the  Nazi  uniform,  and 
his  chest  was  thrust  out  just  a  bit 
more  proudly  because  it  bore  a  Nazi 
medal. 

He  asked  a  million  questions  about 
everyone  they'd  ever  known,  while 
they  ate,  and  she  made  up  answers 
with  a  blithe  facility  for  lying  which 
astonished  and  delighted  herself.  She 
knew  nothing  about  their  friends,  she 
liad  been  snubbed  for  so  long. 

After  a  while.  "You  go  upstairs 
and  rest  on  your  bed",  she  told  him, 
smiling,  "while  I  clean  up  my 
kitchen." 

Piet  kissed  her,  hard.  "You  come 
soon",  he  said,  laughing  down  at  her. 
■I'm  only  on  furlough.  I  haven't  got 
forever." 


different! 


BRIDGE  SET 

Two  fine  quality  decks  of  cards 
fiandsomely  encased  in  gold 
tooled  leather,  book  end  style. 
Colors  are  red,  brown,  maroon, 
blue,  green  or  tan. 

$400 

mail  orders  filled 

60  FRANKLIN  STREET,  BOSTON 


CHILORENS  CLOTHES 
MUST  BE  RIGHT 
FOR  THE  DURATION 

Excellent  selection  of  clothes  for 

INFANTS 

BOYS  to  6  Years 
GIRLS  to  14  Years 

Also  for 

HIGH  SCHOOLERS 

MISS  WESTGATE 

141  A  Newbury  Street 

BOSTON,  MASS. 


There  was  no  longer  any  question 
in  her  mind,  but  she  did  clean  up  the 
kitchen,  slowly  and  abstractedly.  It 
was  a  cheerful  kitchen,  blue  and  shin- 
ing white.  It  was  a  pity  to  spoil  it. 

Stifling  a  small  sigh,  she  did  what 
she  had  to  do,  and  then  ran  quickly  up 
the  stairs.  She  closed  the  bedroom 
door  quietly  behind  her,  and  in  the 
darkness  lay  down  at  Piet's  side. 

"I  was  lonely  for  you",  he  said, 
and  a  surge  of  gratitude  went  through 
her.  It  was  terrible,  how  much  she 
loved  him. 

"W^e'll  never  be  separated  again", 
she  said  softly. 

Piet  laughed,  teasingly.  "You  want 
to  come  to  the  front  with  me?  You 
want  to  be  a  hero,  too  ?" 

She  didn't  answer  that.  For  long 
magic  moments  they  lay  side  by  side, 
and  she  gloried  in  the  simple  fact  of 
their  being  together  again,  with  poli- 
tics forgotten,  with  differences  of  all 
kinds  forgotten,  with  ideas  and  ideals 
unspoken,  with  the  world  forgotten. 

Too  soon,  Piet  said,  "Do  I  smell 
smoke?"  but  he  said  it  lazily,  and  it 
was  easy  for  her  to  murmur  con- 
vincingly, "perhaps  you've  had  a 
nightmare,  dearest  .  .  .  the  bat- 
tles. .  .  ." 

"Glorious",  Piet  whispered,  "glori- 
ous .  .  .",  and  drifted  off  into  a  doze 
again. 

She  wondered  suddenly  if  she 
would  be  punished  for  what  she  had 
done,  punished  in  some  afterlife  per- 
haps .  .  .  and  then,  when  the  crackle 
became  a  definite  sound  in  her  ears, 
slie  knew  that  she  too  had  been  a  sol- 
dier and  that  her  punishment  was  all 
in  the  past. 

"Piet",  she  said  loudly,  shaking 
him  awake,  wanting  him  to  know  the 
truth  at  the  last,  "Piet,  how  did  you 
ever  escape  the  Russian  bullets?" 

"Smarter  than  they  are,  I  am",  Piet 
was  saying,  when  he  sniffed  and 
jumped  up  and  ran  for  the  door. 
"Fire!  There's  a  fire  in  the  house!" 

And  when  he  flung  the  door  open 
she  smiled  a  small  still  smile.  She 
hadn't  wakened  him  too  soon. 

She  saw  him  framed  in  the  door- 
way, staring  at  her  in  helpless,  horri- 
fied disbelief.  The  stairwell  behind 
him  was  a  mass  of  roaring  red  flames. 

— Dorothy  Glazer 
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^  IS54  BEACOn  STREET 
Coelidq«  Corner  Brookline 

Beacon  5916 


Hotel  Statler 

/ieautif,  Satan 


Siiiui-I  Heads  Head  for 

ESKA  NOHEET 
PERMANENT  WAVE 

The  amazing  new  heatless 
wave  ttiat  brings  unsus- 
pected  loveliness    to  all 
types  of  hair. 

Mezzanine  Floor 
Hancock  2000 

Method  licensed  under  U.  S.  Letters 
Pat.  Nos.  2.1<»5,803— 2.183.804 
2.266.111 
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I    Be  sure  to  visit  ...  | 


I  T  I 

I    Boston's  Most  Convenient  | 

I  Music  Store  | 

MOSHER  I 

I   MUSIC  CO.,  INC.  I 

I  181  Tremont  St.  | 
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LETTER  FROM  THE  U  S  0 


Dear  Kids: 

.  .  .  Noel!  Xatale!  Weih- 
XACHT !  Jul !  Chanakul  ! 

Call  it  what  you  will.  It  still  means 
CHRISTMAS!  The  holiday  since 
time  began,  that  is  celebrated  all  over 
tlie  world.  The  one  day  in  the  year 
when  sons  and  daughters  and  aunts 
and  uncles  and  nieces  and  nephews 
flock  home  to  Father  and  Mother  and 
Grandpa,  bringing  their  gifts  and 
children  to  call  back  old  times  and 
keep  the  family  connections  till  the 
next  year  goes  'round. 

Now,  in  1943,  a  great  many  of  them 
will  be  absent.  Their  usual  chairs  will 
be  placed  at  the  table,  though,  and 
through  the  efforts  of  Greater  Boston 
USO,  will  be  filled  by  other  daugh- 
ters and  sons  and  nieces  and  nephews 
in  the  service  of  their  Countries,  and 
far,  far  away  from  home. 

The  USO's  seven  clubs  and  eight- 
een affiliated  recreation  centers  call 
open  house,  as  they  do  every  other 
day  in  the  year.  The)-  decorate  their 
"second  homes"  with  gay  Xmas  trim- 
mings, furnish  lively  music,  and  do 
their  best  from  Xmas  eve,  on  through 
the  holidays,  to  keep  your  young 
hearts  light  and  happy. 

And  on  Xmas  day,  they  answer  the 
call  of  lonely  Greater  Boston  homes, 
and  fill  those  empty  chairs.  This  year 
they  are  even  publishing  a  question- 
naire for  you  folks  asking  pertinent 
c|uestions  about  your  ideas  of  a  perfect 
Christmas,  so  you'll  be  welcomed  to 
the  atmosphere  where  you  will  feel 
most  at  home.  They  are  finding  out 
what  you  desire  most  at  Christmas. 
Is  il  dancing  ?  Is  it  a  quiet  card  game  ? 
Is  it  a  large  house  in  the  Country  by 
an  open  fire  or  are  you  more  accus- 


tomed to  a  small,  modern  apartment 
and  a  lively  party? 

Nothing  is  overlooked  by  this  use- 
ful organization.  The  active  patriots 
of  all  our  Allies  are  invited,  any  time 
of  the  day  or  evening  to  step  into  one 
of  the  USO  Recreation  Centers  and 
feel  at  home.  Many  of  the  hostesses 
there  are  mothers  themselves,  volun- 
teering the  time  left  to  them  by  the 
absence  of  their  own  children,  to  other 
mothers'  sons  and  daughters  who  need 
relaxation  and  attention  on  off-duty 
days. 

So  step  off  the  train  at  North  Sta- 
tion and  head  right  for  the  USO  Qub 
at  149  Staniford  Street,  or  at  the 
South  Station,  for  641  Atlantic  Ave- 
nue. Or  go  to  the  Ruggles  Street 
Club,  at  5  Ruggles  St.,  Roxbury,  or 
the  Copley  Square  Officers'  Club  in 
Copley  Square.  There's  also  the  Clar- 
endon Street  Club  at  140  Clarendon 
Street.  And  on  the  way,  don't  forget 
to  drop  in  at  the  Buddies  Qub  and 
the  Bay  State,  on  Boston  Common. 

You  can  get  that  button  sewn  on ; 
take  a  quick  shower ;  accept  a  Xmas 
gift ;  and  maybe  phone  THE  particu- 
lar one  who  will  be  waiting  for  you. 
Pick  out  the  family  you'd  like  to  wel- 
come you  for  Xmas  dinner,  and  re- 
turn, if  you  like,  after  the  party,  to 
dance. 

•  The  war  has  changed  many  things 
and  brought  many  shocking  surprises. 
Hut  it  cannot  push  aside  that  time- 
It  ived  spirit  of  Xmas.  Dear  old  Bos- 
ton. "The  home  of  the  bean  and  the 
cod  "  is  a  pretty  friendly  town  too. 
It's  the  home  for  homes  that  are  echo- 
ing memories  of  their  loved  ones, 
lust  as  lonely.  Just  as  kindly.  WEL- 
COME! 

— Virginia  Dwver 


The  Bostonian  Welcomes 


December,  /943 


LINGERIE 

Nesligees  •  Robes 
Bed  Jackets  •  and 
MATERNITY  Apparel 


.  .  .  select  your  CHRISTMAS  gifts  'n  the  restful  intimacy 
of  our  small  shop  where  thrifty  necessities  are  still  lovely 
and    a   GIFT   bears   its  own   endorsement   of  quality. 

Helen  Moobe^ 

WELLESLEY 


THE  TOWNSHIP  OF  WELLESLEY 


DERIVATION 

♦  ♦  ♦  If  complacency  should  ever 
descend  on  the  Township  of  Welles- 
ley  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  distaste- 
ful to  the  residents  of  nearby  Need- 
ham,  a  quick  cure  might  be  to  remind 
Wellesleyites  that  their  separation 
from  the  older  town  resulted  from  a 
town  meeting  which  was  probably  il- 
legal. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  a 
town  meeting  packed  entirely  with 
secessionists  from  the  Needham  sub- 
urb, a  situation  which  was  achieved 
through  the  handy  method  of  arriv- 
ing an  hour  before  the  meeting  was 
scheduled  to  begin  and  locking  the 
doors  on  dissenters  who  got  there  on 
time. 

The  success  which  crowned  that 
historic  meeting  was  the  culmination 
of  a  movement  which  started  in  1801 
when  the  district  then  known  as  the 
West  Precinct  of  Needham  first  ap- 
plied to  the  General  Court  of  Massa- 
chusetts for  permission  to  break  free 
from  the  mother  town.  This  petition 
failed,  as  did  subsequent  attempts  in 
1820,  1825,  1852  and  1859.  Stymied 
by  the  greater  voting  power  of  the 
East  Precinct,  the  secessionists  licked 
their  wounds  until  1881  when  they 
jammed  their  petition  through  the 
"packed"  town  assembly  after  a  fra- 
cas delicately  described  by  a  later  his- 
torian as  a  scene  of  "great  tumult." 
A  more  colorful  description  was  that 
of  one  of  the  guards  at  the  Town 
Hall  doors. 

"No  local  scrap  unless  the  McLel- 
lan  riot  was  livelier  than  this,"  he 
wrote  sturdily.  "I  asked  Mr.  Hugh 
McLeod  to  get  some  fellows  of  ath- 
letic build  to  occupy  the  front  seats 
in  case  the  vote  was  not  going 
right.  ..." 

The  vote  went  unanimously  right, 
and  the  voters  promptly  bombarded 
the  state  legislature  with  reasons  for 
a  separation.  Wellesley  became  an 
independent  township  on  April  6  of 
that  year. 

First  mention  of  the  territory  which 
was  to  become  the  town  of  Wellesley 
was  made  by  Capt.  John  Smith,  who 
wandered  all  the  way  up  from  Vir- 
ginia in  his  post- Pocahontas  days  to 
discover  the  river  which  bounds  the 


present  community  on  two  sides.  The 
Indians  called  the  stream  the  Quino- 
bequin,  which  means  "river  that  turns 
on  itself."  Captain  Smith  called  it  the 
Charles,  which  doesn't  mean  any- 
thing. 

A  few  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Col- 
ony, 19  men  obtained  permission  from 
the  General  Court  at  Newtowne  to 
settle  on  "all  land  south  of  the  Charles 
river  and  above  the  falls  and  a  tract 
five  miles  square  north  of  the 
Charles."  This  generous  gift,  com- 
prising all  of  the  land  now  occupied 
by  the  towns  of  Dedham,  Needham, 
Wellesley,  Natick,  Dover,  Walpole, 
W'rentham,  Bellingham,  Franklin  and 
a  part  of  Sll^rborn,  should  have  given 
19  men  plenty  of  elbow  room,  and  it 
would  probably  have  served  nicely  ex- 
cept for  the  Indians  who  were  already 
living  tliere  and  who  refused  to  be 
evicted  until  about  40  years  later,  in 
1676.  As  soon  as  the  former  tenants 
had  moved  out,  white  men  moved  in 
and  started  tlie  first  permanent  white 
settlement  in  what  has  since  become 
Wellesley.  Conscience-stricken  set- 
tlers later  paid  the  Indian  John  Mau- 
gus  "three  pounds  in  Indian  corn  and 


five  in  money"  for  the  land,  which, 
even  at  present  rates  of  exchange, 
makes  the  town  of  Wellesley  more 
expensive  than  Manhattan,  which  cost 
a  paltry  five  pounds  and  assorted 
trinkets.   Dear  Fiorello.  .  .  . 

In  1651,  still  bothered  by  an  aching 
conscience,  the  colonists  gave  Natick 
to  the  red  men,  but  in  1675,  their  souls 
cured,  they  kicked  the  Indians  out 
again.  Mention  of  Indians  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Wellesley  can  be  found  in 
records  dated  as  late  as  1780. 

The  first-known  settler  in  Welles- 
ley was  a  man  named  Andrew  Dewin, 
who  moved  there  from  Sudbury  in 
1660  and  built  a  garrison  house.  De- 
scendants of  Andrew  Dewin  still  re- 
side in  the  town,  but  they  live  in  more 
conventional  houses  and  spell  their 
name  Dewing.  The  present-day 
Kingsbury,  Parker,  Ware,  Fuller  and 
Mills  families  also  can  trace  their 
descent  from  settlers  who  moved  in 
about  this  time.  The  families  which 
settled  near  the  garrison  house 
erected  by  Andrew  Dewin  were  soon 
numerous  enough  to  form  a  small 
community,  and  the  following  rules 
were  established : 

Each  family  received  a  grant  of  12 
acres  plus  pasture  rights  and  some 


"Fm  a  little  worried.    I've  seen  guys  after  they  came  back 
from  a  furlough." 


controlling  interest  in  communal  farm 
and  wood  land.  In  return  for  this, 
the  settler  was  required  to  live  within 
shooting  distance  of  his  nearest  neigh- 
bor as  a  safeguard  against  Indian  at- 
tacks ;  to  clear  a  given  amount  of  land 
every  year ;  to  help  keep  streams  and 
rivers  free  of  brush ;  to  pitch  in  when 
a  road  or  bridge  or  barn  needed  build- 
ing ;  and,  there  being  little  new  under 
the  sun,  to  be  prepared  for  military 
service.  The  town's  first  GI's,  ac- 
cording to  the  record,  were  William 
Chub  and  Henry  Dewing,  who  served 
with  Capt.  Jonathan  Prentiss  in  1676. 

In  1685,  a  stretch  of  woodland 
north  of  the  present  town's  Worcester 
street  was  split  into  100-acre  strips 
for  distribution  among  the  citizenry, 
and  the  tract  was  then  named,  in  a 
burst  of  imagination,  "The  Hun- 
dreds." Nothing  ever  changes  in  a 
small  New  England  town  except  the 
weather  so  that  district  still  has  the 
same  name. 

Big  business  first  appeared  along 
the  banks  of  the  river  that  turns  on 
itself  at  sometime  around  the  year 
1700,  when  an  iron  foundry  was 
erected,  as  well  as  grist,  paper  and 
fulling  mills. 

Bonnet  board,  nail,  paint  and  silk 
factories  were  established  on  the  heels 
of  these  pioneer  industries.  People 
don't  use  bonnet  boards  any  more,  oi 
bonnets,  either  (except  at  certain  ir- 
responsible ages)  but  some  of  the 
enterprises  set  up  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century  still  exist  in  ^^'ellesley.  Ol 
course,  they're  big  time  now. 

The  earliest  schools  were  conducted 
in  private  houses  in  East  Xeedham 
When  the  Wellesley  schoolboys  ol 
that  era  tired  of  the  long  walk  to  the 
other  end  of  town,  the  town  fathers 
though  they  had  probably  never  heard 
of  Mohammed  and  the  mountain, 
obligingly  hitched  a  brick  school- 
house  to  a  sufficient  number  of  oxen 
and  dragged  it  to  North  Needham 
To  further  demonstrate  that  every 
thing  favored  the  gchoolboys  of  that 
period,  historians  say  that  school  did 
not  keep  during  the  winter  months 
until  1815.  when  it  finally  occurred  tc 
somebod}-  to  install  stoves  in  tht 
schoolhouses.  Educational  facilities 
expanded  in  the  old  town  after  the 
brick  building  had  been  hauled  in 
Seventy-.six  people  cliipi)ed  in  for  the 


construction  of  a  school  building  in 
the  Wellesley  Hills  area  in  1728,  and, 
two  years  later,  another  school  was 
erected  where  the  Holman  block 
stands  now. 

While  all  this  was  going  on,  the 
seeds  of  dissension  between  East 
Xeedham  and  the  western  and  north- 
ern sections  of  the  town  were  begin- 
ning to  take  root,  fertilized  by  the 
bitter  resentment  of  the  westerners  at 
having  to  go  to  church  across  town 
where  the  only  meeting  house  had 
stood  since  1720.  When  no  move  was 
made  on  the  part  of  the  easterners  to 
do  a  repeat  performance  with  the 
oxen,  the  residents  of  the  area  which 
was  to  be  Wellesley  asked  to  be  re- 
lieved of  the  necessity  for  paying 
taxes  for  the  upkeep  of  the  inacces- 
sible meeting  house,  a  raejuest  which 
was  granted  in  1738,  six  years  after 
it  was  made.  So  the  western  and 
northern  Needhamites  hiked  uncom- 
plainingly to  East  Xeedham  and  at- 
tended church  free  until  1774,  when 
the  meeting  house  settled  everything 
for  once  and  for  all  by  burning  to  the 
ground.  Xobody  ever  proved  that 
the  fire  was  set  by  a  northwesterner 
who  was  tired  of  the  long  walk. 

Since  the  law  of  the  land  stipulated 
that  only  churcligoers  could  vote,  the 
construction  of  a  new  building  was 
imperative.  The  two  factions,  east 
and  west,  promptly  disagreed  on  a  site 
for  the  proposed  church,  which  finally 
resulted  in  a  decision  to  erect  two 
churches,  and.  in  1778.  the  establish- 
ment of  a  West  Parish  in  what  is  now 
Wellesley  was  efifected.  First  mod- 
erator of  the  new  church  was  Capt. 
Eleazer  Kingsberry,  and  the  first 
regular  pastor  was  Thomas  Noyes. 
Construction  of  the  church  was  begun 
that  year  and  completed  20  years  later 
on  the  corner  now  occupied  by  the 
Wellesley  Congregational  Church. 

Aleanwhile,  Massachu.setts  had  be- 
come mixed  up  in  two  wars,  the 
l-'rench  and.  Indian  and  the  Revolu- 
tionary, and.  for  their  durations,  the 
civil  war  abrcwing  in  Needham  was 
set  aside  while  tlie  two  factions  united 
in  sending  men  out  to  fight  for  more 
important  causes.  Three  companies 
of  100  men  each  represented  Xeed- 
ham in  the  war  for  independence. 
Then,  when  they  had  settled  their 
business  with  the  King  of  England. 


the  folk  from  the  western  part  of 
town  took  the  step  which  led,  eventu- 
ally, toward  the  "packed  meeting"  of 
1881.  There  were  about  85  houses  in 
the  West  Parish  at  that  time. 

Xorth  Xeedham's  first  store  was 
,  opened  by  Ware  and  Wilder  in  1826 
and  two  years  later  that  community 
got  its  own  post  ofHce.  The  growth  of 
the  future  Wellesley  didn't  quite  reach 
the  leaps-and-bounds  stage  during 
this  period,  however.  A  traveler  pass- 
ing through  the  district  at  about  that 
time  observed  severely  that  "A 
drowsy  influence  hung  over  the  land 
and  pervaded  the  locality." 

The  toot  of  train  whistles  heralded 
a  new  era  for  the  West  Parish.  New 
schools  were  built  and  new  stores 
opened,  new  churches  were  organized 
and  church  buildings  erected  .  .  .  and 
new  attempts  were  made  to  shake 
loose  from  Needham.  Horatio  HoUis 
Hunnewell  became  a  prominent  figure 
about  the  community.  His  mansion 
and  his  gardens  by  Lake  \\'aban  were 
showplaces,  and  he  became  active  in 
local  politics.  In  1862,  the  West  Par- 
ish was  named  Wellesley,  after  the 
family  of  his  wife,  Isabella  Welles. 

There  were  500  families  in  Welles- 
le)'.  There  was  no  water  system ; 
there  were  no  sidewalks  or  street 
ligiits  or  policemen  or  firemen,  except 
for  a  group  of  local  volunteers. 

In  1871,  a  comparative  newcomer 
to  Wellesley,  a  lawyer  named  Henry 
Fowie  Durant,  watched  workmen  lay 
the  cornerstone  of  his  new  Female 
Seminary,  and.  tour  years  later,  300 
correct  young  ladies  and  29  doubly- 
correx^t  instructors  moved  into  the 
new  buildings,  completely  unaware 
that  one  day  their  places  would  be 
taken  by  long  lines  of  women  college 
students  in  an  institution  that  was  to 
become  far  more  widely-known  than 
the  town  which  gave  it  its  name. 

The  minor  revolution  which  con- 
ferred upon  Wellesley  full  status  as 
an  independent  township  occurred  in 
1881.  and  W  est  Xeedham  hael  grown 
up.  It  had  telephones  and  street 
lights  and  gas  lamps  and,  where  once 
less  than  100  families  had  lived,  there 
were  now  more  than  100  business  en- 
terprises. The  historic  town  meeting 
came  just  in  time. 

\\  est  Xeedham  had  grown  too  big 
tor  its  britches. 


THE  HONOR  ROLL  OF  WELLESLEY 


.  ♦  ♦  I^OMPARED  with  John  T. 
Ryan  of  \\'eriesley.  President  Roose- 
velt is  just  a  beginner  when  it  comes 
to  serving  successive  terms.  Ryan  has 
been  reelected  to  the  office  of  Town 
Clerk  every  year  for  the  past  37  years, 
and — heed  well,  all  political  tyros — 
no  one  has  ever  run  against  him ! 

To  make  his  political  record  sound 
even  more  staggering,  Ryan  also 
served  as  clerk  of  selectmen  for  35 
years,  which  position  he  had  to  va- 
cate two  years  ago  because  of  some 
bureaucratic  state  law  that  requires 
men  to  retire  from  appointive  posts 
when  they  reach  a  ripe,  rounded  70. 

■'Well",  says  the  Town  Clerk,  "I 
had  to  retire  from  that  job,  but  there's 
no  law  that  says  the  people  can't  keep 
electing  you,  no  matter  how  old  you 
are.  That's  why  I'm  still  the  town's 
recording  officer." 

W'hh  nary  a  quake  nor  a  dodder, 
Ryan's  normal  attitude  of  healthy 
alertness  belies  his  septuagenarian 
status. 

"I  had  the  same  secretary  for  15 
years ;  here  she  is,"  he  says,  designat- 
ing a  smiling,  efficient-looking  lady 
seated  at  a  desk  on  his  right.  "But 
Miss  O'Connor  over  there  is  my  new 
secretary.  She's  been  with  me  only 
two  years.  I  probably  won't  be  here 
long  enough  for  her  to  equal  the  15- 
year  record." 

W  hereupon  the  smiling  lady  on  the 
right  shakes  her  head  disparagingly. 
''You  never  can  tell,"  she  says.  "In 
fact,  I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised." 

In  addition  to  his  regular  duties  as 
clerk,  Ryan  has  charge  of  the  spick 
new  service  honor  roll  that  fronts  the 
town  hall  grounds.  Once  more,  to 
utilize  a  bromide,  history  is  repeating 
itself,  for  John  T.  Ryan  kept  the  only 
complete  honor  roll  of  \\'ellesley 
fighters  in  the  last  war,  too.  "I  was 
keeping  a  personal  list,"  he  explains. 
"Then,  after  the  war,  someone  dis- 
covered that  mine  was  the  only  fully 
accurate  one  around.  So  we  had  the 
names  inscribed  on  a  metal  tablet 
which  now  hangs  in  the  second  floor 
of  the  hall." 

In  the  report  of  the  last  annual 
town  meeting,  article  23  reads:  .  . 
Voted  unanimously  that  the  town  ap- 
propriate tlie  sum  of  one  thousand, 


two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  ($1,250) 
for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  memo- 
rial and  Honor  Roll,  bearing  the 
names  of  residents  of  Wellesley  serv- 
ing in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II.  .  .  ." 

Although  it  was  decided  to  record 
the  names  only  of  persons  living  in 
Wellesley  at  tlic  time  of  their  induc- 
tion, naturally  enough,  cases  occur 


John  T.  Ryan 

where  a  clear-cut  decision  is  not  im- 
mediately possible.  In  these  instances, 
Ryan  refers  the  name  and  the  ex- 
tenuating facts  to  a  board  of  appeal 


composed  of  Mrs.  George  S.  Burgess, 
Richard  Dee,  and  Chester  G.  Clark, 
chairman.  Their  decision  is  final,  and, 
as  soon  as  a  name  is  accepted  for  in- 
clusion, Ryan  gathers  all  pertinent 
data  connected  with  the  individual 
Thus,  from  the  day  of  induction,  each 
boy  or  girl's  story  is  followed  closely  • 
by  the  town,  to  be  ultimately  com- 
piled for  posterity. 

At  present,  the  Roll  boasts  1500 
names,  and  the  list  is  brought  up  to 
date  each  month.  Studding  the  roster 
are  13  gold  stars,  symbols  of  the  final 
sacrifice.  No  indication  is  made  on 
the  list  to  denote  persons  missing  in 
action  until  definite  word  is  received. 

In  a  dignified,  serious  ceremony, 
the  Honor  Roll  was  unveiled  last 
September  20,  with  Legionnaires,  ci- 
vilian defense  personnel,  representa- 
tives of  the  military,  and  residents  as- 
sembled for  the  occasion.  General 
chairman  of  the  unveiling  was  Ed- 
ward  T.  Kilmain  of  the  Board  of  Se- 
lectmen. Among  his  assistants  were 
Clyde  Gay,  Mrs.  Edward  Dillard. 
George  Collins,  Harold  Leslie,  Ed- 
ward H.  Gleason,  Benjamin  W. 
Guernsey,  John  Hodgson,  Charles 
Gorely,  John  Campana,  Chester  Clark, 
Peter  Indrisano,  Preston  Bryant,  Er- 
nest Nelson,  Richard  Dee,  Ray  Tyler, 
William  Delaney,  Ralph  Keltic,  Rob- 
ert Linnell,  Carl  Smith,  Arthur  L. 
Stevenson,  William  J.  Fleming,  Alex- 
ander McLea  and  Albert  Campana. 

The  Honor  Roll  architect  is 
Charles  L.  Whittemore.  . 
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NEWSPAPER  NOTEWORTHY 


•  .  *  Like  a  fond,  indulgent 
mother,  the  Wellesley  Toxvnsman, 
weekly  chronicle  of  the  town's  activi- 
ties, keeps  her  brood  together  no 
matter  how  far  astray  individual 
members  have  gone  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Wellesley  boys  in 
Africa  know  that  Tom  Brown,  the- 
boy-who-lived-next-door,  has  joined 
the  air  corps  or  that  his  sister  Mar} 
is  now  a  WAVE.  With  the  Tozvus- 
man  arriving  in  their  mail  every  week 
transplanted  servicemen  can  keep 
abreast  of  all  events  so  that,  come 
Armistice,  they'll  step  back  into  com- 
munity life  almost  as  though  thev 
had  never  been  away. 

Long  before  Pearl  Harbor,  the 
Townsman  staff  adopted  the  practice 
of  sending  out  free  issues  to  all  Wel- 
lesley men  and  women  in  the  service 
For  two  and  a  half  years  now,  gratis 
copies  have  winged  their  ways  tc 
every    part   of    the  countr3\ 

Last  April,  for  one  special  service 
issue,  an  eight-page  pictorial  supple- 
ment was  added  to  the  regular  paper 
"We'd  like  to  have  you  back  with  u? 
here  in  Wellesley,  but  as  long  as  that 
isn't  possible  right  now,  we're  going 
to  take  Wellesley  to  you.  .  .  ."  There 
was  the  simple  theme  of  the  issue,  yet 
it  was  done  so  well  that  it  attracted 
national  attention  with,  for  instance 
personal  commendation  from  Li\e 
magazine. 

Incidentally,  all  expenses  of  the  pic- 
torial supplement  were  paid  for  vol- 
untarily by  the  townspeople.  In  otliei 
words,  they  dug  deep  and  shelled  out 
$900  in  order  that  Betty  WAC  in 
Des  Moines  might  have  a  visual  im- 
age of  the  Clock  Tower  in  the  square 
and  the  old  swimming  hole  at  Morse's 
Pond. 

The  Toii'iisiiiaii  offices  are  more 
than  a  grist  mill  for  copy.  The  daj 
we  were  in,  the  phone  kept  ringing, 
and  each  time,  "Buck"  Larsson,  the 
editor,  would  carry  on  this  kind  of 
monologue : 

■'Well,  hel-lo  there  .  .  .  yes,  that's 
right,  they've  been  asking  us  foi 
rooms  .  .  .  you  will  ?  .  .  .  fine,  that's 
great.  .  .  .  I'll  put  you  down  on  my 
list,  and  you'll  hear  from  someone 
soon." 

After  scribbling  the  name  and  tele- 


plione  number  and  a  few  details  on  a 
battered  sheet  of  yellow  copy  paper 
he  would  look  up  and  grin :  "There's 
another  home  for  a  Navy  wife." 


A.  Edwin  Larsson 


Actually,  this  business  of  acting  as 
informal  renting  agent  for  the  196 
Navy  wives  (some  with  families) 
who  invaded  the  town  when  the  Har- 
vard Supply  Corps  School  sent  a  con- 
tingent of  men  to  study  at  Wellesle\ 
College  was  strictly  impromptu  on 
the  Toicnsnian's  part,  but  it's  just  the 
sort  of  role  the  staff  plays  so  well. 
No  one  is  quite  sure  how  the  stranded 
wives  turned  en  masse  to  the  town 
l)ai)er  for  help,  but  everyone  does 
know  that  they  went  to  the  right 
place.  Patriotic  residents  keep  the 
phone  lines  humming  with  offers  of 
"a  nice  sunny  room  with  five  big  win- 
dows" or  maybe  "Jim's  room — we'll 
l)ut  him  ill  the  study  when  he's  home 
on  furlough.'"  And  "Buck,"  in  his 
new  role  of  real  estate  agent,  writes 
it  all  down  for  the  benefit  of  young 
women  wlio  follow  their  men  even  in 
the  face  of  a  hazardous  rooming  situ- 
ation. 

Symbolic  of  the  'rownsiiiau's  pro- 
gress since  tlic  day  when  eight  civic- 
minded  citizens  met  because  they  felt 
tliat  "the  town  of  Wellesley  needs  a 
good  weekly  newspaper,  directed  by 
its  townsi^eople  and  devoted  wholly 
to  the  interests  of  the  town,"  *  is  the 
*  "Newspapers  In  Wellesley,"  the  Tozvits- 
nmii.  Dec.  8.  1911. 


fact  that  on  that  momentous  occasion, 
someone  left  a  memo :  "Voted  to  look 
into  the  matter  of  a  telephone."  To- 
day, the  Tou  iisiuan  office  boasts  three 
trunk  lines  with  seven  extensions  and 
intercommunication  on  all  stations. 

Since  April  6,  1906  when  the  first 
issue  of  the  Toxi'nsman  was  published, 
a  corporation  has  been  established 
with  some  of  the  leading  citizens  as 
officers  and  directors.  In  1938,  all 
stock  was  purchased  by  Hilma  L. 
Linnell,  and  the  Townsman  is  now 
operated  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  E.  Linnell.  The 
former's  official  title  is  business  man- 
ager. 

Associated  with  the  paper  since 
1925.  A.  Edwin  ("Buck")  Larsson  is 
the  present  editor.  One  of  his  out- 
standing distinctions,  he  claims,  is 
conveyed  by  the  fact  that,  of  the  horde 
of  Easterners  who  trickle  steadily  to 
California  year  after  year,  lie  was  the 
one  who  came  back.  Having  been 
born  and  schooled  in  Wellesley,  not 
even  five  years  spent  in  the  fabulous 
state  of  sunshine  and  the  Townsend 
Plan  could  dwarf  the  lure  of  rocky 
(physically  and  politically)  Massa- 
chusetts. It  was  just  a  matter  of  time 
before  he  shook  the  California  dust 
from  his  heels  and  headed  straight 


Mr.  and  Mrs  Robert  E.  Linnell 
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THE 

9t 
SHOP 

Washing  Machines  -  Electrical 
Appliances  -  Vacuum  Cleaners 
Irons  -  Minor  Home  Repairs 
(Electrical-Plumbing-Carpentry) 
Toasters  -  Lamps  -  Mixers 
Bicycles  -  Toys 

This  is  an  EMERGENCY 
WAR  MAINTENANCE 
SERVICE 

for  Wellesley  -  The  Newtons 
Needham  -  Natick  -  Waltham 
Wafertown  -  Weston 

PICK  UP  AND  DELIVERY 

308  Washington  Street 
Wellesley  Hills  Square,  Mass. 
WELIesley  2775-2599 


back  for  Wellesley  and  into  the  arms 
of  the  Townsman. 

Every  week,  on  page  two  under- 
neath the  mast  head,  a  box  is  run 
under  the  terse  caption  "Winner." 
Whereupon  the  reader  is  treated  to 
22  (yup,  we  counted  them)  soHd 
lines  of  elite  type,  listing  without  com- 
ment the  prizes  that  the  Tcmmsman 
has  fallen  heir  to  during  the  past 
decade.  The  list  is  downright  amaz- 
ing, not  only  for  the  myriad  prizes 
that  may  be  won  by  small  town  news- 
papers, but  for  the  undisputed  fact 
that  the  Tozvnsman,  in  such  a  highly- 
competitive  field,  has  garnered  such 
a  plurality. 

Quoting  at  random,  we  saw  Certifi- 
cate for  General  Excellence  in  Make- 
up and  Production,  Massachusetts 
Press  Association,  1934;  First  Prize 
For  Best  Editorial  Page,  M.P.A., 
1938;  Honor  Certificate,  National 
Editorial  Association  Newspaper 
Production  Contest,  1941.  To  men- 
tion only  three  out  of  a  total  of  18. 

In  case  you  ever  have  occasion  to  do 
business  with  the  Townsnian,  here  are 
the  people  you're  likely  to  see  in  the 
front  office :  Hilma  Linnell,  pub- 
lisher ;  Bessie  Marshall,  subscrip- 
tions ;  Ethel  Jensen,  society ;  Eliza- 
beth Bryant,  "Lazy  Shopper" ;  Ruth 
Card,  proof-reader ;  Elmira  Meloni, 
subscriptions ;  Margaret  Urann, 
proof-reader  ;  A.  Edwin  Larsson,  edi- 
tor ;  Preston  Bryant,  sales  manager, 
Wellesley  Press ;  Carl  A.  Nelson,  su- 
perintendent of  the  Press;  Robert  E. 
Linnell,  business  manager  ;  Frank  Es- 
terly,  office  manager,  Wellesley 
Press  ;  and  Herbert  S.  Austin,  adver- 
tising manager. 


^  IN  WELLESLEY 
BRIGHT  WITH 

(5ift 
3beas 


Looking  for  Gift  ideas.-* 
You'll  find  plenty  of  gay, 
newsworthy  presents  in 
Filene's  Wellesley  Gift  Shop 
a-sparkle  with  handsome 
glass  decanters,  hand  painted 
California  ware,  unusual 
cocktail  glasses,  crystal  vases 
.  .  and  hosts  of  other  gifts  to 
make  this  a  festive  Christmas ! 

You'll  find  ideas  for  service 
people  too  .  .  .  utility  kits, 
gloves,  ties,  pocket  games  of 
chess,  cribbage,  gin  rummy, 
checkers  .  .  .  and  for  the 
girls,  hand  made  undies  and 
luxurious  cosmetics.  Remem- 
ber the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
service  count  on  you  to  bring 
Christmas  to  them ! 


FILENE'S 

BRANCH  SHOPS 

WELLESLEY 

WINCHESTER 

BELMONT 

FALMOUTH 

SOUTH  HADLEY 

NORTHAMPTON 
PORTLAND,  MAINE 


WELLESLEY  COLLEGE 

Originally  named 


m 

honor  of  the  town  of  Wellesley,  Wel- 
lesley College  has  earned  and  main- 
tained such  outstanding  educational 
status  that  its  fame  has  served  as  a 
pool  of  glory  for  the  town  to  bask  in. 
To  mention  only  obvious  examples 
even  the  least  literate  people  of  China 
know  that  \\^ellesley,  Massachusetts 
is  where  their  First  Lady  wa^ 
schooled.  And  at  least  every  othei 
Indian  can  name  the  spot  where  the 
nieces  of  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  Indian 
Congress  leader,  are  now  taking  theii 
college  education. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  Mme 
Chiang  Kai-Chek  who  indirectly  per- 
suaded the  girls  to  come  to  Wellesley 
They  had  met  her  in  India,  and,  in  the 
course  of  conversation,  confided  that 
they  would  like  to  attend  an  Ameri- 
can college.  Typically  the  enthusias- 
tic, loyal  alumna,  Mme.  Chiang 
launched  into  a  glowing  tribute  to  her 
own  alma  mater,  and  that  solved  the 
girls'  problem. 

But  going  to  college  for  the  Pandit 
sisters  wasn't  the  comparatively  eas} 
procedure  that  it  is  for  an  accepted 
student  in  the  states.  Because  there 
was  a  technicality :  Chandralehka, 
who  is  19  and  the  elder,  had  been  put 
into  prison  with  her  mother  and 
father  for  reasons  unknown  to  them. 
Mme.  Chiang's  intervention  finally 
secured  her  release,  but  not  until  she 
had  spent  seven  months  behind  bars. 
Two  weeks  afterwards,  she  and  16 
year-old  Nayantara  boarded  an  Amer 
ican  transport  which  dropped  them 
off  at  Los  Angeles  by  way  of  Aus- 
tralia. They  were  house  guests  of 
Mrs.  John  Gunther,  wife  of  the  au- 
thor of  Inside  Asia,  before  the  college 
semester  started.  Nayantara  is  a 
member  of  the  freshman  class,  whilt 
Chandralehka  is  a  junior  and,  inci 
dentally,  the  first  recipient  of  the 
newly-established  Mayling  Soong 
h'oundation  scholarship. 

During  the  past  decade,  three  neu 
buildings  have  been  added  to  the 
campus  development.  Perhaps  the 
most  revolutionary  of  these  additions 
is  the  Recreation  Building,  opened  in 
March,  1939,  with  a  three-day  cele- 
bratory program.  In  particular,  the 
swimming  pool,  named  in  honor  of 


George  Howe  Davenport,  was  the 
culmination  of  many  years  of  under- 
graduate planning.  Other  features  of 
the  Hall  are  badminton,  battleboard 
tennis  and  squash  courts,  and  an  elec- 
tricall\--equipped  kitchen  where  stu- 
dents may  prepare  food  to  be  served 
in  the  adjoining  lounge. 


The  Pandit  Sisters 

In  1932,  Munger  Hall,  a  coopera- 
tive dormitory  in  Georgian  style,  was 
opened  to  100  students.  In  1935,  a 
science  building  housing  the  depart 
meiits  of  chemistry,  physics  and  psy 
chology  was  ready  for  occupancy 
and.  on  October  19  of  that  year,  the 
24th  anniversary  of  Miss  Ellen  Fitz 
Pendleton's  inauguration  as  president 
tlie  building  was  named  after  her 
Describing  the  Physics  wing,  Miss 
Louise  ^McDowell,  de])artment  chair 
man,  said :  "In  convenience  of  ar 
rangement  and  comfort,  the  building 
more  than  fulfills  our  expectation.' 

The  College  grounds  include  330 
acres  of  meadow  and  woodland,  with 
the  main  building  overlooking  Lake 
\\'al)an.  The  main  entrance  on  Wash 
ington  Street  is  marked  by  a  stone 
gateway  and  lodge  done  in  Eliza 
l)ethan  style.  The  architecture  of  the 
main  building  is  in  the  style  of  the 
Renaissance  and  is  considered  the 
masterpiece  of  the  architect,  Hammett 
Billings. 

I'^om  a  personal  tragedy  in  the  life 
of  Henry  F.  Durant,  Wellesley  Col 
lege  was  founded.  Durant  was  gradu 
ated  from  Harvard  College  in  1841 
and  proceeded  to  make  a  name  for 
himself  in  New  England  law  circles 


In  1854,  he  married  Pauline  Ade- 
line Fowle,  and  one  son  was  born  of 
the  union.  It  was  the  untimely  death 
of  this  son  in  1863  that  led  Durant  to 
change  the  entire  aim  of  his  life.  He 
gave  up  his  law  practice  and  devoted 
his  remaining  time,  talents  and  money 
to  "hastening  the  coming  of  Christ's 
kingdom."  Accordingly,  he  decided 
to  found  a  college  for  young  women 
on  the  site  of  his  estate.  In  1871,  a 
scant  eight  years  later,  the  corner 
stone  of  the  first  building  was  laid  by 
Mrs.  Durant  without  public  cere- 
mony. Four  years  later,"  the  first 
classes  began  with  300  students  and 
29  instructors.  "Never,"  said  Dr. 
Howland  Crosby,  "was  any  great  in- 
stitution more  completely  the  work  of 
one  man." 

On  the  year  of  Durant's  death, 
1881,  two  incidents  occurred  which 
were  indicative  of  the  fast  hold  the 
College  already  had  on  the  locality 
At  the  first  town  meeting,  held  in 
April  of  that  year,  the  town  seal  was 
adopted,  consisting  of  "an  open  book 
standing  for  Wellesley  College,  a  con- 
ventionalized flower  for  the  Hunne- 
well  Gardens,  and  a  tomahawk  and 
Indian  arrows  for  the  early  Indian  in- 
habitants." During  the  same  month, 
the  Dana  Hall  School  was  founded 
by  the  Misses  Sarah  and  Julia  East- 
man as  a  preparatory  school  for  \\'el- 
lesley  College. 

Since  the  early  days  of  the  comer 
stone,  the  College  has  come  a  long 
way.  Compared  with  a  total  enroll- 
ment of  approximately  300  students 
in  1875.  the  same  number  are  now 
graduated  yearly.  Present  enrollment 
ranges  in  the  1500s,  and  the  college" 
declares  that  representatives  from 
more  than  17,000  alumnae  are  taking 
part  in  civic  and  national  affairs  all 
over  the  world. 

In  the  usual  order,  presidents  of 
the  College  have  been  Ada  L.  How- 
ard. 1875-'81 ;  Alice  F.  Palmer,  1881- 
'87:  Helen  A.  Shafer,  1888-'94 ;  Julia 
J.  Irvine.  1894-'99;  Caroline  Hazard. 
1899-1910;  Ellen  F.  Pendleton,  1911- 
"36;  Mildred  McAfee,  1936-. 

For  incidental  information  on  con- 
temporary student  activities,  w^e  refer 
you  to  Wellesley  College,  an  article  in 
the  October  issue  of  Bostoiiian.  But. 
of  course,  you've  already  read  it.  Of 
course. 
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GOVERNMENT  OF  WELLESLEY 


,  ♦  ♦  A  REPRESENTATIVE 
New  England  town,  Wellesley  fol- 
lows a  pattern  of  government  deter- 
mined long  ago  by  the  fathers  of 
democracy. 

Every  citizen  of  voting  age  has  his 
finger  in  the  town's  political  pie  by 
virtue  of  the  annual  Town  Meeting 
where  240  men  and  women  assemble 
to  hear  reports  and  make  reports,  not 
to  mention  to  veto  reports  or  to  com- 
mend reports.  The  town  meeting  is 
Big  Time,  the  final  judgment  on  the 
work  that  individual  committees  have 
been  doing  all  year.  Presided  over  by 
Goldmann  Edmunds,  the  IModerator, 
246  representatives  of  the  six  pre- 
cincts gather  yearly  to  transact  their 
important  business. 

Formerly,  the  Meeting  was  less  ex- 
clusive. Everyone  with  voting  privi- 
leges was  expected  to  attend  and  voice 
his  opinion.  But,  coincidentally  with 
the  rapid  increase  in  the  ranks  of 
voters,  a  problem  of  structure  arose : 
there  simply  was  no  hall  large  enough 
to  accommodate  all  the  bulk  behind 
each  Aye  and  Nay.  ("Of  course," 
the  Town  Clerk  reveals,  "not  nearly 
everybody  attended  who  was  sup- 
posed to,  but  there  were  still  too 
many  to  get  inside  one  building."') 
As  a  result  of  this  housing  situation, 
it  was  decided  to  divide  the  town  into 
six  precincts  with  an  equal  number 
of  elected  representatives  from  each 
district  to  rule  town  affairs. 

There  are  approximately  33  elected 
town  officers,  while  the  number  of  ap- 
pointees swells  to  more  than  200.  The 
chief  body  is  the  Board  of  Selectmen, 
comprised  of  three  men,  one  of  whom 
is  elected  each  year  for  a  three-year 
term.  It  is,  in  short,  a  rotating  affair 
with  the  ix)ssibility  of  a  new  member 
on  the  Board  after  each  election.  The 
selectmen  are  the  town's  custodians. 
Tliey  receive  a  nominal  fee  as  salary; 
something  like  $200  or  $300  per  year, 
in  delicate  appreciation  of  their  ex- 
alted position.  They  are  the  members 
ex  officio  of  almost  ever}-  committee 
that  is  formed,  and.  inevitably,  they 
are  called  upon  to  organize,  super- 
vise, plan  and  direct  countless  activi- 
ties outside  the  direct  jurisdiction  of 
their  office. 

The  Board,  as  of  November.  1943, 


is  composed  of  Garrett  S.  Hoag,  '43 ; 
Harold  C.  Wiswall,  '44;  Edward  T. 
Kilmain,  '45.  The  assorted  numbers 
after  each  name  indicates  the  year  in 
which  his  term  will  expire. 

Planning  Board :  Angus  J.  Mac- 
Neil,  Frederick  S.  Crowther,  Carl  R. 
Hellstrom,  Beatrice  W.  Emerson  and 
Dwight  M.  McCracken. 

Among  the  appointee  posts  are 
such  whimsical  titles  as  Sealer  of 
Weights  and  Measures.  This  is  prob- 
ably a  very  stimulating  task,  but  it 
does  seem  rather  ominous  that  the 
gentleman  who  is  the  Sealer  should 
be  the  only  one  with  the  word  "pro- 
visional" after  his  name.  There  is  also 
a  list  of  18  Public  Weighers,  none  of 
whom  is  provisional.  Then  there  are 
Surveyors  of  Lumber,  and  especially 
provocative  is  the  one  man  Moth  De- 
partment. And  we  mustn't  forget  the 
Dog  Officer. 

Forgive  our  levity.  It's  just  that 
these  titles  are,  as  young  girls  are 
wont  to  say,  cute. 

ILach   precinct   elects   a  warden, 


clerk,  two  inspectors  and  four  tellers, 
presumably  to  send  to  the  town  meet- 
ing. On  a  small  scale,  this  system 
works  out  the  same  way  as  our  na- 
tional House  of  Representatives.  In 
short,  the  American  Way. 

To  cite  only  one  example  of  the 
type  of  project  that  Wellesley  han- 
dles so  ef¥ectively,  take,  Morse's  Pond 
Long  before  gasoline  rationing  set 
in,  the  Town  fathers  decided  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  swimming  spot 
close  to  home  where  residents  could 
disport  merrily  at  no  charge.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  beach  surrounding 
Morse's  Pond  was  acquired  by  the 
Town  about  six  or  seven  years  ago, 
and  the  spot  is  now  affectionately 
known  as  the  old  swimming  hole. 
Strict  town  supervision  makes  the 
pond  safe  for  even  the  most  daring 
exponents  of  the  butterfly  breast 
stroke,  and,  last  summer  in  particular, 
it  was  just  what  the  doctor  ordered. 

But  we  shudder  to  think  of  all  the 
warm,  dusty  Needamites  who  smug- 
gled in  under  the  guise  of  being  a 
Resident.  Oh  well,  just  another 
Town  problem. 


"Dammit!  Stop  saying  'C  est  la  Guerre' .' " 


LINGERIE 
LOVELIES 

From  Slattery's 
Wellesley  Shop  for 
Xmas  gift  giving 

3.  to  29.95 

Wise  Santas,  shopping 
for  lovely  ladies,  won't 
want  to  miss  our  excit- 
ing Slattery  quality  col- 
lection of  lingerie,  in- 
cluding slips,  gowns, 
bed  jaclcets,  quilt  and 
flannel  robes  .  .  all  in 
enchanting  array  for 
Holiday    gift  giving. 


Slattery^s 

on  Central  Street 


Girls  to  14 — Boys  to  6 

can  be  outfitted  quickly 
and  quietly 

Girls  Wool  Coat  S3S.50 

Boys  Wool  Coat  and  Leggings  29.50 
Matching  Hat   4.00 

54  Central  St.,  Wellesley 
Boston  Hyannis  Palm  Beach 


SERVICEMEN 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  competitive  spirit  is 
alive  ill  Wellesley,  and  service  people 
are  the  direct  beneficiaries.  Because 
when  you  invite  a  soldier  to  dinner 
in  this  town,  he  reaps  pleasure,  you 
reap  pleasure,  and — your  zone  gets 
the  credit. 

It's  a  simple  plan,  and,  according 
to  Mrs.  Frank  H.  Pardee,  chairman 
of  the  entertainment-for-servicemen 
project,  "more  successful  than  our 
most  daring  expectations.*'  Formerly, 
the  committee  of  Wellesley  women 
relied  on  the  various  clubs,  organiza- 
tions and  churches  to  get  names  of 
people  who  were  willing  to  take  care 
of  one  or  two  marines,  let  us  say,  on 
a  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening. 

The  plan  worked  out  very  well 
during  the  fall  and  winter  months  but 
hit  a  snag  during  the  summer.  It  was 
then  that  one  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers came  up  with  the  zoning  idea 
Why  not,  she  suggested,  divide  the 
town  into  districts  and  see  which  sec- 
tion could  do  the  best  job  of  feting  the 
service?  Once  adopted,  her  sugges- 
tion proved  tremendously  successful. 
Zone  L  leading  the  list  with  63  boys 
to  their  credit  and  Zone  K  a  close  sec 
ond  with  61. 

To  date,  Wellesley  families  have 
received  more  than  7500  men  and 
150  women  into  their  homes.  (Mrs 
Pardee  explains  the  disproportion  b\ 
the  fact  that  they  were  asked  to  en- 
tertain women  only  recently.) 

Every  Sunday,  the  soldiers,  sailors 
spars,  or  marines  arrive  by  bus  at  the 
legion  House.  When  colder  weathei 
sets  ill.  they  go  to  the  Maugus  Club 
instead.  They  are  greeted  by  two 
senior  hostes-ses  and  two  or  three  jun 
ior  hostesses,  depending  upon  the 
iiuiuber  of  guests. 

By  tliis  time,  families  who  have 
pledged  tlicniselves  for  the  day  start 
arriving  to  pick  up  their  guests.  The 
senior  hostess  is  in  charge  of  distribu- 
tion. She  is  tiie  one  who  knows,  for 
instance,  that  Hill  Jones  would  prefer 
to  .stay  with  his  buddy,  Corp.  Sam 
Clark,  so  ^l^e  recommends  the  pair  to 
a  family  who  have  signed  for  two 
guests.  Personal  requests  are  ac- 
corded every  courtesy ;  that  is,  if  one 


ON  SUNDAY 

father  wants  a  sailor  because  his  own 
son  rides  the  briny,  the  hostess  will 
honor  his  preference.  "But,"  says 
Mrs.  Pardee,  "when  it  comes  to  pick- 
ing out  boys  with  beautiful  eyes  oi 
dark  brown  wavy  hair,  we  draw  the 
line !" 


Mrs.  F.  H.  Pardee 


Once  tlie  boys  have  left  the  club- 
house, entertainment  is  up  to  the  in- 
dividual family.  Sometimes  a  group 
will  plan  to  meet  at  one  home  after 
dinner  tor  a  rip-roaring  party,  but 
more  often  the  servicemen  prefer  to 
loll  around  a  comfortable  living-room 
and  talk  (|uietly.  They  stay  as  long  as 
they  and  their  hostesses  find  it  mutu- 
ally agreeable. 

.\fter  each  Sunday,  letters  pour  in 
from  every  part  of  the  world.  Often, 
the  \\  ellesley  hospitality  is  the  last 
taste  of  United  States  the  lx)ys  have 
before    being  shipped. 

Members  of  the  committee  in 
charge  of  entertainment  are  Mrs. 
Frederick  Pratt.  Mrs.  .\rthur  S.  But- 
ler. Mrs.  J.  H.  Magee.  Mrs.  Walter 
Gillart.  Mrs.  Curtis  Hilliard,  and 
Mrs.  Robert  J.  Lyman. 

"Incidentally,"  Mrs.  Pardee  adds, 
"we  find  it  is  the  sympathetic  ear.  the 
simple  food  and  entertainment  that 
most  appeals  to  the  boys." 


CIVILIAN 

.  ,  ♦  Described  by  j.  w. 

Farley,  executive  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Civilian  Defense  in  this  state, 
as  the  "finest  example  of  long  and 
careful  planning,"  the  home  front  de- 
fense set-up  in  Wellesley  has  been 
clicking  on  all  cylinders  since  June, 
1940,  when  Governor  Saltonstall  ap- 
pointed the  first  local  chairman. 

Early  in  1941,  general  plans  for 
State  and  local  organizations  became 
more  crystalHzed,  and  the  first  prob- 
lem of  the  Wellesley  Committee  on 
Public  Safety  was  to  provide  adequate 
protection  in  the  event  that  the  aii 
raid  "scares"  which  were  prevalent 
directly  after  Pearl  Harbor  should 
ever  prove  to  be  the  real  thing.  Staff, 
division,  and  sub-committee  personnel 
devoted  four  months  of  volunteer  time 
in  order  to  complete  a  program  and  to 
supply  maps  dividing  the  Town  into 
14  zones  and  160  sectors  for  air  raid 
precaution  purposes.  At  the  end  of 
that  four  months,  the  Town  could 
have  handled  the  ack-ack  with  the 
ease  of  seasoned  veterans-  -and  still 
can. 

Structurally,  the  Committee  in- 
cludes a  chairman  and  seven  divi- 
sions: Planning,  Publicity,  Women, 
Protection,  Health  and  Social  Serv- 
ices, not  to  mention  numerous  sub- 
committees. Committee  members  have 
been  culled  from  local  agencies,  con- 
stituted Town  authorities  and  Depart- 
ments, as  well  as  from  the  Red  Cross, 
American  Legion,  Boy  Scouts  and 
Girl  Scouts,  Wellesley  College,  Bab- 
son  Institute,  Dana  Hall  and  private 
homes. 

Harold  C.  \\'iswall  was  the  first 
appointed  chairman,  and  he  still 
holds  the  job  today.  Assisting  him 
in  the  role  of  Deputy  Chairman  is 
Garrett  Hoag,  and  others  are  How- 
ard W.  Wellwood,  Jr.,  clerk;  Leslie 
I.  Madden,  publicity  ;  Estelle  D.  Bake- 
well,  women ;  William  H.  Gleason, 
planning;  J.  Austin  Peckham,  Chief 
Air  Raid  Warden ;  Charles  M.  Abbe, 
Stanley  P.  Young,  Leslie  I.  Madden, 
J.  Rhyne  Killian,  Jr.,  Frankhn  B. 
Cornell,  Deputy  chief  air  raid  war- 
dens ;  Thomas  H.  Slaman,  Auxiliary 
Firemen;  William  J.  Fleming,  Auxil- 
iary Police;  Edward  T.  Kilmain,  as- 
sisted by  Leo  J.  Madden,  Decontam- 


DEFENSE 

ination  Demolition ;  Dr.  F.  A.  Stan- 
wood,  assisted  by  Curtis  M.  Hilliard, 
Health  and  Social  Service  Division ; 
Charles  E.  Fuller,  Services  and  Sup- 
plies ;  Clyde  F.  Gay,  evacuation ; 
James  E.  Lee,  salvage ;  Robert  E. 
Linnell,  Mounted  Civilian  Defense ; 
Glenn  Arnold,  transportation ;  Eliza- 
beth Curtis  and  Mrs.  Edgar  H.  Kent, 
Consumer's  Division ;  Mrs.  Worth 
Hale  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Houghton, 
Civilian  Defense  Volunteer  Bureau. 

Ofificers  are  Harold  C.  Wiswall  and 
Garrett  S.  Hoag,  identification ;  Win- 
slow  L.  Webber,  assisted  by  Irwin  K. 
French,  supply ;  Frederick  C.  Hope- 
well, assisted  by  Albert  H.  Hammond, 
blackout ;  Wilford  P.  Hooper,  chief 
bomb  reconnaissance ;  William  D. 
Chappell,  coordinator  for  Army  Air 
Corps  ;  and  C.  L.  Traver,  coordinator 
for  Navy  Air  Corps. 

Voluntary  registration  of  residents 
was  taken  in  June  of  1941,  just  one 
year  after  the  formal  appointment  of 
the  committee  chairman,  and  the 
townspeople  really  showed  their  col- 
ors to  be  red,  white  and  blue  then 
For  that  one  registration,  nearly  1000 
men  and  women  offered  their  services, 
and,  since  that  time,  the  number  of 


Harold  C.  Wiswall 


volunteers  has  soared  so  far  above  the 
2500  mark  that  a  Civilian  Defense 
Volunteer  Bureau  had  to  be  estab- 
lished as  a  clearii]g  house  for  infor- 
mation and  registration 

From  a  corner  in  the  living  room 


of  the  Friendly  Aid  Association,  the 
Volunteer  Office  moved  to  bona  fide 
quarters  in  Wellesley  Square.  The 
two  rooms  are  known  as  the  main  of- 
fice which  acts  as  a  bureau  of  regis- 
tration and  information,  and  the  cleri- 
cal room  where  files  are  kept  and 
work  for  all  the  Protective  Services 
and  Morale  Building  Social  Agencies 
is  handled. 

Chairman  of  the  organization  is 
Mrs.  Worth  Hale,  while  Mrs.  Curtis 
Hilliard  directs  the  front  office  and 
Mrs.  Ernest  Gilchrist,  the  clerical 
room.  In  addition,  the  working  com- 
mittee includes  24  staff  assistants  and 
a   supplementary   corps   of  typists. 

At  present,  the  office  has  taken  on 
the  immense  job  of  finding  housing 
for  the  Army  and  Navy  personnel 
stationed  nearby.  As  soon  as  a  re- 
quest comes  into  the  Townsman  city 
room,  for  instance,  it  is  delegated  to 
Mrs.  Hilliard  who  adds  the  informa- 
tion to  her  box  of  cardboard  forms. 

Despite  the  tremendous  amount  of 
honest  labor  (the  day  we  were  in, 
Mrs.  Hilliard  spent  more  than  an 
hour  looking  for  an  apartment  for  an 
ensign's  family)  involved  in  the  po- 
sition of  impromptu  real  estate  agent, 
the  staff  is  craftily  using  the  situation 
to  their  own  advantage. 

"When  a  young  officer  comes  in 
looking  for  a  place  for  his  wife  to  live, 
we  ask  him  what  she  plans  to  do  with 
her  spare  time,"  Mrs.  Hilliard  ex- 
plains. "Then  we  suggest  that,  if  she 
isn't  working,  she  might  like  to  help 
us  out  on  a  voluntary  basis.  After 
all,"  she  says  firmly,  "these  young 
people  musn't  think  they  can  just  idle 
tlieir  time  away.  There's  work  to  be 
done  here,  and  we  always  suggest 
that  they  help." 

The  kind  of  information  dispensed 
by  the  office  varies  from  answers  to 
earnest  requests  about  tomato  can- 
ning by  liousewives  to  accurate  statis- 
tics sent  to  the  woman  who  was  en- 
gaged in  an  argument  on  which  is  the 
largest  navy :  the  British,  German  or 
Japanese  ?  There  was  also  the  caterer 
who  asked  if  red,  white  and  blue  let- 
tering should  be  put  on  an  air  raid 
warden's  birthday  cake,  and  the 
beauty  parlor  operator  who  wanted 
to  know  what  to  do  with  "a  quantity 
of  long  hair  that  I  have  cut  from  the 
liead  of  a  customer." 


p, 


e  s  e  n  t  i  n  g 


a  selection  of 
motion  pictures 
to  4f044n>  taste. 


Indicative  of  the  integrated  de- 
fense set-up  in  this  town  is  the  hand- 
in-hand  way  the  Victory  Garden  pro- 
gram was  managed.  At  the  request  of 
Mrs.  Richard  Davis,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Garden  Committee,  and  Charles 
McCuUough,  chairman  of  garden 
plots,  the  C.D.V.  Ofifice  sent  out 
mimeographed  bulletins  entitled  Do 
You  Need  Land  For  A  Victory  Gar- 
den? The  handbill  then  went  on  to 
offer  available  land  for  gardening  to 
all  residents  who  had  no  suitable  space 
on  their  own  property.  There  was  no 
charge  for  the  land,  the  only  fee  in- 
volved being  a  nominal  one  for  plow- 
ing and  harrowing.  A  detachable 
coupon  with  blanks  for  necessary  in- 
formation to  be  filled  in  and  returned 
by  the  applicant  was  appended. 

As  a  result  of  this  announcement, 
168  plots  of  land  were  gardened  by 
residents  who  normally  wouldn't  have 
had  the  opportunity.  (The  figure  we 
quoted  does  not  include  private,  back- 
yard gardens.)  And  more  than  1000 
jars  of  vegetables,  fruits,  jams  and 
jellies  were  completed  at  the  Welles- 
ley  Canning  Kitchen  during  the 
month  of  August  under  the  direction 
of  Hope  Bryant. 

In  view  of  the  financial  ramifica- 
tions that  necessarily  attend  such  an 
organization,  Harold  C.  Wiswall  has 
kept  Committee  expenses  relatively 
low.  The  first  big  purchase  was  made 
at  the  behest  of  state  authorities  who 
pointed  out  the  necessity  for  a  warn- 
ing signal.  Accordingly,  Selectmen 
arranged  for  the  transfer  of  $1500 
from  the  reserve  fund  to  pay  for  pur- 
cliase  and  installation  of  a  modern 
air  whistle  at  the  central  fire  station  in 
Weliesley  Hills.  On  Jan.  5,  1942,  a 
special  Town  Meeting  voted  $25,000 
for  civilian  defense  of  which  amount 
almost  $13,000  went  for  fire  appara 
tus. 

.\t  the  outset,  a  Report  Center  was 
set  up  and  has  been  functioning  evei 
since  on  a  24-hour  basis.  Last  year, 
uilder  the  direction  of  the  chief  aii 
raid  warden,  an  alternate  center  was 
installed  to  be  used  in  case  of  emer- 
gency. Also  in  the  interests  of  good 
insurance  during  emergencies,  the  Se- 
lectmen authorized  the  purchase  of 
20  short  wave  radip  sets  to  cover  all 
parts  of  town,  tying  in  with  the  New- 
ton Warning  Center,  so  that  there 


would  be  means  of  communication 
other  than  the  telephone. 

xA.s  a  result  of  continuous  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  authorities  to  ac 
tivate  a  Home  Security  Unit,  a  sec- 
tion of  the  State  Guard  has  been  li- 
censed for  the  Town  of  Wellesle> 
and  now  serves  as  an  adjunct  to  com 
munity  Protective  Services. 

Salvage  is  an  old  story  to  the  town, 
with  drives  for  paper,  rubber,  rags, 
metals,  fats,  greases  and  tin  cans  be- 
ing conducted  even,'  week  of  the  year 
Staunchly  aided  by  the  junior  com- 
mandos Salvage  Committee  members 
were  able  to  boast  that  more  than  57 
tons  of  metal  were  shipped  out  of 
Weliesley  on  one  day ! 

Of  the  town's  17,000  population, 
an  estimated  2,500  are  active  volun 
teers — a  heartening  percentage,  to  put 
it  mildly.  But  the  efforts  of  the  towns 
people  have  not  gone  unnoticed.  More 
than  once,  the  ODT  has  used  Welles 
ley  as  a  guinea  pig  to  test  reactions  f  oi 
the  entire  state.  And  it  has  been  ac 
knowledged  that  the  Town  owns  tht 
finest  intercommunication  radio  sys 
tem  in  the  East,  a  set-up  of  17  station 
ary  radios  and  four  mobile  units  cov 
ering  every  section  at  all  times. 

We  could  go  on  and  talk  about  the 
Motor  Corps  or  the  play  centers  for 
war  w  orkers'  children,  but,  in  the  in- 
terests of  space,  something  would 
have  to  be  omitted.  And  the  most  im- 
portant fact  has  already  been  made 
clear :  Come  what  may,  the  Town  of 
Weliesley  is  prepared. 


ADDENDA 

.  .  .  Roger  W.  Babson  has  already 
been  endorsed  by  the  Prohibition 
Party  of  Iowa  for  the  presidential 
nomination  of  that  party's  ticket. 
"Dry  Roger"  also  ran  under  their  col- 
ors in  1940.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Leon  Kelley,  the  Town's  lone 
male  canner,  has  won  11  prizes  for 
his  proficiency.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Nothing  unlucky  about  this : 
Mrs.  Philip  Meyer  has  made  13  do- 
nations to  the  Red  Cross  blood 
bank.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Reader's  Digest  is  the 
most  widely-read  magazine  in  Wel- 
lesley,  according  to  a  recent  poll. 
(But  wait  until  the  townspeople  really 
get  acquainted  with  the  Boston- 
ion!).  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Townsuian  columns  often 
include  broad  hints  to  Wellesley  Col- 
lege girls  that  rolled-up  dungarees 
and  flapping  shirt  tails  are  "monstros- 
ities" .  .  .  easily  an  instance  when 
the  power  of  the  press  just  isn't.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Military  secret?  Washington 
Street,  the  main  stem  of  Wellesley, 
is  unidentified  for  miles.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Shave  and  a  haircut,  two  bits 
(oh  yeah?).  Wellesley  barbers  have 
banded  together  and  established  a 
fixed  price  for  all  cuts,  namely: 
$.75.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  "Victory  Shrines"  of  John 
Paranimo,  well-known  Wellesley 
sculptor,  were  exhibited  at  Filene's 
Boston  store  last  summer.  The 
shrines  are  original  bas-reliefs  done 
in  deep  frames  of  wood.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Newton  &  Natick  & 
Needham  Society  for  the  Apprehend- 
ing of  Horse  Thieves  was  established 
in  1832.  ( And  what  club  do  you  be- 
long to?)  ... 

.  .  .  Prof.  Annie  K.  Tuell,  in- 
structor of  Mme.  Chiang  Kai-Shek 
at  Wellesley  College,  was  interviewed 
on  the  Wc,  the  People  radio  program 
re  her  friendship  with  China's  First 
Lady.  .  .  . 

...  As  if  you  didn't  know :  Two 
semi-anonymous  weekly  columnists 
of  the  Tozvnsman,  Otto  and  The  Gos- 
sip, are,  respectively,  A.  Edwin  Lars- 
son  and  Herbert  Austin.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  War  Is  Hell  Dept :  Leap  year 
prospects  at  Wellesley  College  dove 
when  it  was  announced  that  195  of  the 


206  Naval  officers  stationed  there  are 
married.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Annually,  400  underprivileged 
city  children  spend  two  months  at  the 
Convalescent  Home  in  Wellesley 
Hills.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Pine  Manor  was  the  first  Jr. 
College  to  add  Red  Cross  training  to 
the  regular  accredited  curriculum.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  best  men :  Wellesley  Air 
Raid  Wardens  won  top  honors  in 
competition  with  Newton  and  Wal- 
tham.  They  received  a  silver  cup  from 
Gen.  Daniel  B.  Needham.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Lloyd  Douglas,  one  of  the 
better-known  contemporary  writers, 
used  to  live  in  Wellesley.  .  .  . 


.  .  .  Proving  that  the  Town  is 
charitable,  the  recent  Country  Fair 
garnered  $6300  of  which  $4825  was 
pure  velvet  and  all  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  &  British  Merchant  Ma- 
rine. .  .  . 

.  .  .  Wellesley  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  outstanding  shopping  center 
between  Boston  and  Worcester.  In 
fact,  regular  customers  come  to  shop 
from  Rhode  Island  and  western 
Massachusetts.  .  .  . 


.  .  .  Unbelievably  blunt  as  it  may 
sound,  the  following  item  was  lifted 
directly  from  a  column  in  the  July  8 
Tozmisman.  .  .  .  "The  Townsman 
staflF,  living  as  they  do  in  juxtaposi- 
tion to  Senator  Peckham  and  his 
Colonial  Building  office  and  being 
cognizant  of  his  idiosyncrasies,  wish 
to  record  themselves  as  congratulat- 
ing Mrs.  Peckham  on  having  lived 
with  the  Senator  for  25  years.  The 
quarter  century  celebration  occurred 
on  July  6th.  She  has  done  well  to 
stand  the  gent  for  so  many 
years."  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Wellesley  boasts  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  town  to  go  over 


the  top  on  the  first  day  of  the  Greater 
Boston  War  Fund  last  year.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Worth  fighting  for :  As  a  go- 
ing-away  gift,  a  zippered  wallet  em- 
bossed with  the  town  seal  is  presented 
to  every  service  person.  And  WAVES 
get  an  extra-special  job  in  navy 
blue.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  the  Town  is  one  of  the  few 
which  has  a  trained  Civilian  Mounted 
Patrol  Unit.  Forty  members  alternate 
in  riding  the  trails  every  day  on  the 


Lt.  Jatnes  Mc  Dermott  of  Wellesley  receives  award  for  heroism 


lookout  for  fires,  sabotage,  etc.  .  .  .  ' 

.  .  .  Aviation  Cadet  Allel  W.  Stev- 
ens of  Wellesley  broadcast  with 
Adolph  Menjou  on  the  program  "Sol- 
diers With  Wings.".  .  . 

.  .  .  Wellesley  claims  to  be  the 
only  town  in  the  country  to  fly  the 
flag  of  China  with  our  own  flag  dur- 
ing Mme.  Chiang  Kai-Shek's  historic 

.  .  .  Family  affair :  In  an  informal 
visit  to  this  country.  .  .  . 
group  snapshot  of  the  Reliance  Club, 
there  are  four  Balboni  members  and 
two  each  of  the  following:  Tassinari, 
DeBello,  Gallerani,  and  Cristo- 
fori.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  An  annual  Town  occasion  is 
the  Marathon,  run  right  through  Wel- 
lesley. To  quote:  "No  marathon  race  ' 
would  be  complete  without  the  bal- 
loon man  and  the  Pine  Manor  g^rls 
standing  on  Clement's  corner  waiting 
fqr  the  runers  to  go  by.".  .  . 

.  .  .  And  speaking  of  Pine  Manor, 
Dorothy  McGuire  of  Claudia  fame 
matriculated  there.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Back  to  the  Good  Old  Days 
.  .  .  Town  milkmen  delivered  via 
horse  and  buggy  last  winter.  .  .  ,• 

.  .  .  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Pohl, 
parents  of  Cpl.  David  W.  Pohl,  were 
presented  the  Distinguished  Flying 
Cross  on  his  behalf.  Corporal  Pohl 
is  now  interned  somewhere  in  Rus- 
sia since  his  plane  was  forced  down 
after  participating  in  the  famed  Tokio 
raid  with  Gen.  Jimmy  Doolittle.  .  .  . 

...  "I  am  enclosing  a  clipping  that 
was  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  which 
I  thought  was  very  funny,"  wrote 
Charles  M.  Shriner  of  Pierce  Road 
to  his  parents.  This  is  what  the  clip- 
ping said:  (AP)  "Coming  In  On" 
.  .  .  "Three  guesses  what  song  Ci- 
vilian Flight  Instructor  C.  M.  Shriner 
might  have  been  singing:  The  pro- 
peller flew  off.  The  engine  fell  out. 
Cadet  D.  R.  Hooton  jumped.  Shriner 
stayed  with  the  remainder  of  the  plane 
and  landed  within  a'  few  yards  of 
where  the  engine  struck.".  .  . 

.  .  .  First  name  of  the  section  now 
known  as  Wellesley  Hills  was  "Con- 
tentment.". .  . 

.  .  .  Guest  of  honor  at  the  installa- 
tion of  the  first  Unitarian  minister  in 
W  ellesley  was  marked  by  the  presence 
of  Rev.  Edward  Hamilton  Sears,  min- 
ister of  the  historic  First  Parish  in 
nearby  Weston,  who  wrote  "It  Came 


Upon  A  Midnight  Clear.".  .  . 

.  .  .  An  excerpt  from  a  publication 
in  1910:  ".  .  .  But  what  impresses 
one  most  is  the  pure,  sweet  life  that 
naturally  predominates,  the  majority 
of  the  population  being  the  college 
girls  and  their  instructors,  whose 
minds  are  so  filled  with  good  and  the 
love  and  pursuit  of  knowledge  that 
evil  comes  here  only  to  die  of  starva- 
tion.". .  . 

.  .  .  And  from  the  same  article: 
■'.  .  .  Down  each  thoroughfare  flows 
a  constant  stream  of  young  life,  and 
you  wonder  as  you  observe  it  if  this 
is  not  what  Ponce  de  Leon  sought, 
the  place  of  the  'fountain  of  perpetual 
youth.'  On  the  main  street  .  .  . 
stands  an  Inn,  most  attractive  in  its 
appointments  and  in  the  quality  of 
its  refreshments  and  service.  Today 
I  am  missing  the  bustle  of  the  little 
tavern,  its  interesting  companionships 
and  the  ever  present,  indescribable  at- 
mosphere that  prompts  one  to  say 
with  Dr.  Johnson,  "Where  shall  I  wan- 
der farther?  Whatever  is  needed  is 
here.  In  this  place  is  secure  quiet  and 
honest  love.".  .  . 


Ann  Eustis 


.  .  .  All  the  way  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina  where  she  is  going  to 
school,  Ann  Eustis  sends  a  note  ask- 
ing for  a  plug  for  her  War  Dog  Fund. 
All  dogs  may  be  enlisted  as  non-com- 
batants, and  their  ratings  are  in  direct 
ratio  with  the  amount  of  their  enlist- 
ment. For  instance,  Ann's  own  dog.  a 
cocker  named  Patricia  is  a  Sergeant 
for  which  privilege  Ann  paid  $5. 
Other  ratings  vary  from  $1  for  a  Pri- 
vate (also  corresponding  Navy  rat- 
ings)    to    $100    for    a  General. 


In  fact,  for  $100  even  the  fluffiest 
Pekinese  can  be  an  Admiral.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Notes  about  the  Babsons  :  Not 
only  does  Roger  W.  Babson  run  the 
largest  statistical  organization  in  the 
world,  but  his  "Reports"  pioneered  in 
the  field  of  business  and  financial 
barometers.  .  .  .  The  Babson  organ- 
ization is  the  largest  strictly  commer- 
cial enterprise  in  Wellesley.  .  .  . 
Babson  Institute  for  young  men 
founded  by  Roger  W.  Babson  and 
Webber  College  for  young  women 
(located  in  Florida)  founded  by  Mrs. 
Grace  K.  Babson  are  both  non-profit 
schools  chartered  under  the  Educa- 
tional and  Charitable  Laws  and  have 
been  endowed  by  their  founders  with 
several  million  dollars.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  For  statistically-minded  peo- 
ple, Wellesley  is  the  second  most 
healthful  town  in  the  state,  the  third 
wealthiest,  boasts  four  colleges  and 
four  private  schools,  and  is  served  by 
20  doctors,  11  dentists,  three  osteo- 
paths, two  chiropodists,  two  veterina- 
rians (figures  may  have  been  altered 
by  enlistments  during  past  year.).  .  . 

.  .  .  Paging  Uncle  Tom :  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe  has  written  two  refer- 
ence books  on  Wellesley.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Wellesley  Ledger,  a 
weekly  with  free  distribution  to  all 
residents,  is  published  by  Oscar  M. 
Canady  who  also  puts  out  papers  for 
Xewton,  Watertown  and  Wal- 
thani.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Civilian  Volunteer  De- 
fense Office  has  recruited  nurses' 
aides,  cafeteria  help,  canning  kitchen 
workers  and  floor  help  for  the  Wel- 
lesIey-Newton  hospitals.  .  .  . 

...  Ye  olde :  the  oldest  house  in 
Town  stands  on  the  corner  of  W'ash- 
ington  and  Oakland  street.  Said  to 
have  been  built  in  1870,  the  structure 
is  known  as  the  "Ryan  House,"  al- 
though owners  names  have  been 
Daniells,  Colburn,  Heckle,  and  Gaw. 
{ Psst.  no  Ryan.)  .  .  . 

.  .  .  Excerpt  from  "Development 
of  Wellesley"  by  Joseph  E.  Fiske  (ap- 
peared in  the  Townsman,  1907).  .  .  . 

Telephone  Exchange  was  estab- 
lished in  Wellesley  Hills  in  1894  with 
42  subscribers.  There  are  now  495 
subscribers,  a  gain  of  1078%.  The 
average  number  of  outgoing  calls  is 
2755 — of  incoming  2346.".  .  . 
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Tel.  0430  Wellesley 


.  .  .  The  Wellesley  civilian  defens- 
ers  were  the  first  group  to  complete 
the  full  accredited  course  laid  down 
by  the  OCD  on  ARP.  ...  (If  you 
don't  know  what  those  letters  mean, 
call  Wei  2600.)  .  .  . 

.  .  .  First  use  of  ether  was  made 
by  Dr.  Morton  of  Wellesley  whose 
administration  of  the  anesthetic  is  re- 
corded in  a  precious  picture  showing 
seven  of  his  colleagues  "watching" 
the  procedure.  Except  that  five  of 
them  are  staring  straight  into  the 
camera.  .  .  . 

.  .  .  The  Wellesley  Hills  Woman's 
Club,  established  in  1889  with  the 
purpose  "to  promote  ethical,  social 
and  educational  culture  in  the  com- 
munity" is  still  in  full  swing.  War 
stamps  are  now  sold  at  each  meet- 
ing. .  .  . 

...  In  1883,  the  most  popular  oc- 
cupations among  the  townspeople 
were  carpenters  and  builders  (9)  ; 
painters  (6)  ;  blacksmiths  (5)  ;  dress- 
makers (5)  ;  real  estate  agents 
(4)  


.  .  .  V  ERSATiLiTY  brings  this 
Season's  gift  collection  to  its  climax 
at  a  charming  little  shop  on  Central 
Street  in  WELLESLEY.  .  .  . 
HELEN  MOORE,  INC.  When  en- 
tering the  door  on  a  cold  day,  the 
slightest  hint  of  wood  smoke  from  the 
decorative  and  useful  Franklin  stove 
opposite  an  inviting  rose-bedecked 
Victorian  sofa,  is  assurance  that 
you'll  find  what  you're  looking  for, — 
even  tho'  it  may  not  be  those  sheer 
cobweb  laces  and  soft  clinging  silks  of 
a  few  years  back. 

"If  we  can't  get  coal,  we'll  burn 
wood"  puts  it  all  very  concisely  and 
cosily  as  one  relaxes  on  the  sofa,  and 
indulges  in  characteristic  feminine 
delight  over  Trousseau  lingerie  that  is 
delightful  in  smooth  multifilament 
rayons  and  triumphs  in  domestic 
laces.  What  goes  for  the  oil  and  the 
coal  and  the  wood,  goes  for  the  ray- 
ons and  aralacs  and  all  the  other 
adaptions  of  available  fabrics  to  keep 
one  warm  and  lovely.  Which,  by  the 
way,  reminds  me  that  thrifty  price 
tags  have  a  surprising  way  of  being 
attached  to  the  most  beguiling  negli- 
gees and  house  coats. 


it's  .  .  . 

THAYER  McNEIL 
for 

Arnold  Authentics 


C!oLTGhl-AB€LSOr4 

TnOUSSEAU  LINENS 

TROUSSEAU  LINENS 
and 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

LADIES'  AND  GENTLEMEN'S 

...  as  lovely  a  collection  as 
we've  presented  in  our  22 
seasons.  Swiss  Petit  Point, 
Hand  embroideries,  Initials, 
plain  and  print  linens  from 
.35  to  3.50  ea. 

6i-a  Central  Street 


it  won't  be  long  .  .  . 
the  holidays  are  approaching 
....  shop  early,  while  our 
stock  is  complete  .  .  Christmas 
time  is  music  time  ....  give 
COLUMBIA  records. 

HALE'S 
Two  Stores 

f Wellesley  Hills  Square 
252  Washington  St. 


I 
I 


Wei.  1193 

Newton  Centre 
89  Union  St. 
Las.  2621 


f 
I 
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SYDNEY LE£ 
SHAMPOO 

pure  vegetable  oil  with  oil  of  lemon 

Make  your  coi  ffu  re  truly  your  crowning  glory!  This 
superb  shampoo  leaves  your  hair  bright  and  shining  .  .  . 
and  ever  so  soft.  Equally  important^  SYDNEY  LEE 
SHAMPOO  washes  thoroughly  .  .  .  rinses  beautifully. 
Yes,  the  perfect  answer  to  your  shampoo  needs  today. 
Try  it  at  once.  See  how  soft  yet  manageable  it  leaves 
your  hair. 

FOR  THAT  NEW  LOOK  USE  .  .  . 
SYDNEY  LEE  SHAMPOO 

Featured  at  exclusive  beauty  salons.  On  sale  at  better 
retail;  drug  and  department  stores  .  .  8  oz.  bottle  .60 

SYDNEY  LEE  BEAUTY  REQUISITES 

WELLESLEY  HILLS,  MASS. 


COMMUNITY 
PLAYHOUSE 

♦     «     ♦     Ix    PUBLISHING  PARLANCE 

it's  "slick  sheet",  in  picture  parlance 
it's  "class  house" — that  magazine  oi 
motion  picture  theatre  that  caters  to  a 
"discriminating"  public. 

Ask  owner-manager  Leslie  Bend- 
slev  of  Wellesley's  Community  Play- 
house if  his  is  a  "class  house"  and 
he'll  tell  you  perhaps  so  but  he  ob- 
jects to  the  inference  that  people  with 
good  common  American  taste  won't 
find  their  kind  of  entertainment  on 
his  screen. 

Since  the  Community  Playhouse 
opened,  twenty  years  ago,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Bendslev's  father,  it 
was  apparent  that  the  theatre  de- 
manded a  highly  specialized  of>eration. 
This  became  an  impressive  fact  in 
1932,  when  Robert  Flalierty's  memor- 
able Man  of  Aran  was  taken,  directly 
following  its  record-making  Fine 
Arts  engagement  and  presented  on  a 
program  with  George  Arliss  in  "The 
Iron  Duke".  For  nine  days,  the  the- 
atre found  itself  unable  to  accommo- 
date patrons  who  traveled  a  consid- 
erable distance  to  see  this  combina- 
tion. It  was  a  unique  experience  for 
the  theatre  and,  no  doubt,  a  pleasant 
one. 

Thereafter  many  such  distin- 
guished attractions  filled  the  Play- 
house playbill.  "Lost  Horizon"  and 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  were  roadshown 
there,  directly  after  their  advanced 
priced  Boston  openings.  "The  Life  of 
Emile  Zola"  received  a  premiere 
there  at  the  same  time  as  at  the 
Colonial  Theatre  in  Boston.  "Grande 
Illusion"  won  enthusiastic  response. 

On  the  Community  Playhouse 
stage  trod  many  notables,  Ruth  St 
Denis  and  Ted  Shawn,  Cornelia  Otis 
Skinner,  and  Maude  Adams  when 
she  made  her  farewell  appearance  in 
"Twelfth  Night". 

The  latter  engagement  caught  the 
attention  of  Winchell  who,  in  his  col- 
umn suggested  an  afternoon  plane 
flight  from  New  York  in  order  u 
catch  the  Community  Playhouse  eve 
ning  performance.  One  theatre 
minded  individual  did  it. 


Do  your  part  .  .  .  Buy  War  Bc>iJ> 


WELLESLEY  KIWANIS 


.  .  .  No  matter  where  you  go  in 
Wellesley,  you're  likely  to  be  con- 
fronted with  a  glass  jar  partially  filled 
with  pennies,  nickels,  dimes  and 
quarters.  Every  day,  patriotic  citi- 
zens drop  coins  through  the  slotted 
covers  in  response  to  the  Kiwanis 
Club's  plea  to  "Give  a  nickel  and  send 
a  package  of  cigarettes  to  our  boys 
overseas." 

To  date,  several  hundred  thousand 
cigarettes  bearing  the  town's  good 
wishes  have  been  enjoyed  by  service- 
men in  foreign  lands.  At  first,  all  the 
money  collected  was  given  to  the 
proper  Army  officials  who  took  care 
of  the  details  of  purchase  and  ship- 
ment. But  the  present  routine  is  to 
send  a  carton  to  every  town  resident 
overseas  direct  from  Wellesley. 

The  system  of  placing  the  jars  in 
shopping  centers,  railroad  stations 
and  similar  spots  has  worked  out  very 
well,  according  to  A.  Edwin  Larsson, 
president  of  the  Club.  "We  ask  the 
people  just  to  drop  in  whatever  spare 
change  they  have.  That  way,  it  taxes 
no  one's  pocketbook,  and  we've  man- 
aged to  raise  enough  money." 

The  drive  is  given  an  occasional 
hypodermic  by  house-to-house  can- 
vassing by  volunteers.  A  particularly 
successful  expedition  was  that  en- 
gineered by  three  junior  miss-age 
girls  who  collected  $13.15  for  the 
fund  one  afternoon.  The  enterprising 
canvassers  were  Betsy  Thorup, 
Happy  Laird  and  Blanche  West- 
haver.  Blanche,  especially,  had  a 
personal  reason  for  pushing  the  cam- 
paign. Her  father  is  in  the  Navy,  and 
she  has  two  brothers  in  the  Air  Corps, 
both  of  whom  were  on  duty  during 
tlie  raid  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

An  occasional  word  to  the  wise  via 
the  Townsman  also  acts  as  a  re- 
minder to  contributors.  Reading  the 
ominous  "You  can't  buy  cigarettes  in 
a  foxhole"  is  enough  to  make  any 
Wellesleyite  empty  his  pocket  into 
the  nearest  glass  jar. 

Helping  Larrson  with  the  drive  are 
two  other  Kiwanians :  Grant  H.  Mac- 
Gillivray  and  Herb  S.  Austin.  Typi- 
cal of  the  gratitude  of  recipients  are 
these  notes : 

"Dear  Sirs :  I  think  it  was  real  nice 
of  you  to  have  the  cigarettes  distrib- 


uted to  us  soldiers  as  we  appreciated 
it  very  much.  Keep  up  the  good  work. 
We  know  you  haven't  forgotten  us. 
As  always,  a  Private  in  the  U.  S 
Army  Infantry,  Pvt.  Clarence  New- 
combe." 

"The  pleasure  you  get  sending 
these  cigarettes  is  only  surpassed  by 
that  of  the  one  receiving  them.  Keep 
up  your  good  work  as  you  certainly 
boost  the  morale.  .  .  .  Pvt.  Francis 
J.  Cooney." 

"Thanks  a  million  for  sending  us 
those  cigarettes.  We  all  appreciate  it 
very  much.  I  used  to  work  around 
there  (Wellesley)  a  lot.  My  home  is 
in  New  Bedford,  Mass.  We're  now 
in  North  Africa.  So  thanks  a  lot  and 
good  luck  to  your  organization.  Pvt. 


G.  A.  George." 

"Thanks  for  the  cigarettes.  They 
were  swell.  My  men  and  I  enjoyed 
them.  Act.  Sgt.  Arthur  H.  Sahn." 

The  paternal  attitude  of  the  Ki- 
wanis Club  toward  servicemen  starts 
on  the  day  of  induction.  Every 
group  leaving  the  town  for  military 
duty  is  escorted  to  the  station  by  Club 
members,  stopping  en  route  at  the 
center  for  a  hot  or  cold  drink,  depend- 
ing on  the  weather.  And  every  year, 
the  Club  invites  50  soldiers,  sailors 
and  marines  to  their  annual  outing 
which  includes  outdoor  sports,  a  dance 
and  a  banquet. 

So  next  time  you  meet  an  energetic 
male  wearing  a  small  K  in  his  button- 
hole, drop  a  nickel  into  the  handiest 
glass  jar.  Nothing  would  please  him 
more. 


TRINKETS  FOR  TRADING 


"Help!  Help!  Help!" 
"Have  you  any  old  trinkets 
or  costume  jewelry  that  may 
be  cluttering  up  your  dress- 
ing room?  ..." 

♦   ♦   .  That's  the  way  it  started : 

just  a  short,  four  paragraph  box  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Tozviismun,  ap- 
pealing to  readers  to  contribute  junk 
or  other  jewelry  for  inclusion  in  the 
Board  of  Trade  Christmas  boxes  to 
Wellesley  residents  now  overseas. 

But  not  even  the  Townsman  antici- 
pated the  overwhelmingly-gratifying 
response  that  their  plea  was  given. 
Almost  as  soon  as  the  newsboy  tossed 
each  copy  of  that  week's  paper  on  the 
front  steps  of  a  house,  the  family  who 
lived  inside  were  rummaging  around 
for  "Trinkets  For  Trading." 

Operating  on  the  theory  thai 
bright  and  bejewelled  ornaments  are 
valuable  for  bartering  purposes  in 
many  foreign  countries,  the  Board  of 
Trade  decided  to  include  several 
such  pieces  in  each  package  sent  out. 
And.  according  to  some  of  the  contri- 
butions made  by  Town  residents, 
many  a  Fiji  islander  will  be  getting 
the  best  of  the  bargain  when  he  trades 
a  necklace  made  of  human  teeth  or. 
say,  the  latest  thing  in  preserved 
skeletons  for  a  Wellesley  heirloom 
l)racelet. 

Described  by  the  Townsman  as  the 
"greatest  housekeeping  orgy  in  a  dec- 
ade," the  all-out  cooperation  of  the 
people  resulted  in  more  than  a  thou- 
sand contributions.  One  box  alone 
contained  125  rings  of  as  many  sizes 
and  shapes,  ranging  from  sterling  sil- 
ver to  hand-beaten  Indian  work. 

Spread  out  on  two  long  tables  for 
the  purpose  of  photography,  a  small 
impish  wooden  donkey  rubbed  elbows 
with  a  bracelet  of  delicate  Italian  mo- 
saic, while  rhinestone  clips  ranged 
side  by  side  hoops  of  beads  of  the 
f  rankly-five-and-dime  variety.  Easily 
a  collector's  item,  tortoise  shell  hair- 
l)ins  inlaid  with  sparkling  stones 
found  their  way  out  of  family  treas- 
ure chests  to  join  the  pile  of  present- 
day  wampum. 

(By  January  first  of  the  New  Year, 
it  will  probably  be  high  style  in  little- 
known  parts  of  North  Africa  to  wear 


onyx  rings — ^through  the  nose,  of 
course — while  sarong-garbed  belles  of 
the  south  Pacific  area  will  doubtless 
consider  it  haut-nwnde  to  fasten  theit 


uted  voluntarily  by  Town  merchants 
Citizens  in  charge  of  the  "Trinkets" 
haul  were  A.  Edwin  Larsson,  chair- 
man :  C.  W'm.  Amidon,  secretary 
Board  of  Trade ;  Mrs.  Preston  F 
Bryant,  chairman,  Qiristmas  Package 


Lamourish  garments  with  tlie  latest 
in  glitter  from  Brook  Street.) 

Other  contents  of  the  gift  package 
that  will  go  to  every  Wellesley  serv- 
iceman overseas  include  dice,  cards, 
soap,  comb,  pocket-size  novel,  celluloid 
calendar,  jigsaw  puzzle,  pocket  games 
and  a  sewing  kit.  All  expenses  have 
been  met  hv  trifts  of  nionev  contrib- 


Gift  Committee ;  Leslie  Bendslev  and 
Samuel  Castleman. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Trade 
whose  function  is  to  promote  local 
business  interests  are  Stanley  P. 
Young,  president ;  Reginald  \ .  Yeo- 
mans,  vice  president ;  C.  William 
Amidon.  secretary ;  and  Helen  R 
.Moore,  treasurer. 


Wellesley  section  compiled  by  Estelle  Bond 
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NEW  YORK  NOTES 

Ala  Story's  Story: 

♦  ♦  ♦  One  of  the  most  unusual 
art  galleries  in  town  is  the  American 
British  Art  Centre.  A  non-profit,  non- 
commercial organization,  its  primary 
purpose  is  to  bring  the  work  of  Amer- 
ican and  British  artists  before  the 
public.  It  is  really  more  like  an  "art 
club"  than  a  gallery,  since  its  mem- 
bers can  not  only  exhibit  their  paint- 
ings, but  meet  friends  and  transact 
business  there. 

Rail-thin,  acerbic  Ala  Story,  direc- 
tor of  the  ABAC,  has  brought  some 
pretty  unorthodox  ideas  to  this  coun- 
try. Originator  of  the  "club"  idea, 
she  first  experimented  with  it  in  the 
British  Art  Centre  in  London. 

Recently,  she  shocked  smart,  digni- 
fied 57th  Street,  locale  of  Manhattan's 
topflight  galleries,  out  of  a  year's 
growth.  Transplanting  a  custom  long- 
practiced  by  London's  best  emporia  of 
art,  she  hired  a  sandwich-man  to  tout 
one  of  her  exhibitions.  Denizens  of 
57th  Street  flung  their  hands  heaven- 
ward at  this  breach  of  "good  taste". 

"What's  good  enough  for  Bond 
Street  and  Piccadilly,  should  be  good 
enough  for  57th  Street,"  countered 
Ala  Story. 

She  has  long  railed  against  the 
hush-hush,  ivory-tower  attitude  to- 
ward the  Arts,  prevailing  on  57th 
Street. 

"Galleries  provide  such  an  ice-cold 
atmosphere  that  ordinary  folk  are 
frightened  to  cross  their  thresholds," 
she  declares.  "Why  not  make  them 
comfortable  and  cosy,  give  fhem  club 
facilities,  make  them  a  joy  to  enter, 
instead  of  wearing  to  the  feet  and 
eyes  ?" 

Rare,  too,  among  art  entrepreneurs 
who  like  to  barricade  themselves  be- 
hind plush  fagades.  Miss  Story  is 
famous  for  helping  young,  unknown 
artists.  She  pays  frequent  visits  to 
back-alley  studios,  ferreting  out  talent 
instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  come  to 
her. 

Born  in  Vienna  not  very  long  be- 
fore the  last  war,  she  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  a  commander  in  Kaiser  Franz 
Joseph's  Uhlans.  Her  mother  came  of 
a  noble  Austrian  family  dating  back 
to  960.  Her  father  died  in  his  hand- 
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some  full  uniform  in  his  caleche  while 
driving  to  see  a  field  marshal.  He  just 
missed  the  first  world  war,  left  his 
family  completely  impoverished.  Her 
class  was  hardest  hit  by  the  war.  But 
they  kept  mum.  It  was  considered 
bad  manners  to  discuss  your  plight. 

She  was  one  of  the  thousands  of 
children  who  were  shipped  on  "chil- 
dren's transports"  after  the  war  to  be 
fed  in  England,  Norway,  Sweden, 
and  Holland.  She  was  placed  with  a 
Dutch  family,  but  was  so  homesick 
she  was  sent  home  more  undernour- 
ished than  ever. 

After  studying  for  five  years  at 
the  Vienna  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
she  realized  she'd  never  be  a  painter 
So  she  turned  to  furthering  the  work 
of  other  artists.  She  went  to  England 
and  ran  such  top-drawer  galleries  as 
the  Beaux  Arts,  Redfern,  Wertheim 
She  even  managed  a  gallery  on  tiny 
Sark  Island  in  the  English  Channel, 
for  a  wealthy  American.  Next  came 
the  "Wednesday  and  Thursday"  gal- 
lery for  a  wealthy  Englishwoman, 
who  started  it  as  an  amusing  hobby 
in  the  basement  of  a  Brompton  Road 
dwelling.  Despite  its  dirt  floor,  its 
pipes   running   across   ceilings  and 


along  walls,  Ala  Story  managed  to  i 
give  it  a  terrific  vogue.  ' 

In  October,  1939,  right  after  the  i 
second  war  started,  she  opened  the  • 
British  Art  Centre  with  the  aim  of 
giving  artists  a  place  to  foregathei  ; 
and  show  their  work  in  wartorn  Lon- 
don.  So  many  galleries  were  being 
bombed  and  folding  up  that  a  refuge  ; 
and  meeting  place  was  sorely  needed  i 
George  Bernard  Shaw  dedicated  the  4 
opening.  J.  B.  Priestley,  H.  G.  Wells 
and  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Walpole  spon- 
sored it.   Such  prominent  contempo-  . 
rary  artists  and  sculptors  as  Augustus 
John,  Duncan  Grant,  David  Epstein 
Frank  Dobson,  Henry  Moore  and 
Philip  Connard  became  members  and 
exhibited  their  work.  Proceeds  from 
sales  were  to  be  used  to  purchase 
paintings  for  museums. 

She  has  carried  over  the  same  al- 
truistic aims  to  the  ABAC.  While 
the  gallery  is  neither  political,  noi 
charitable — common  fallacy  is  that  it 
was  created  to  feel  hungry  British 
artists  and  their  families — it  is  doing 
an  important  job  in  cementing  cul- 
tural relations  between  the  two 
Allies. 

— Ray  Pierre 


THE  GAS  HOUSE  GANG 


♦  .  ♦  There  HAS  LONG  BEEN  a  be- 
lief among  Americans  that  the  Chemi- 
cal Warfare  Service,  a  member  of  the 
Army  Service  Forces,  is  a  unit  en- 
gaged simply  in  marking  time,  wait- 
ing for  the  enemy  to  resort  to  poison 
gases  before  it  flares  into  action. 
Nothing  is  further  from  the  truth  ac- 
cording to  the  Boston  Chemical  War- 
fare Procurement  District  situated  at 
75  Federal  St.,  Boston,  and  they 
ought  to  know. 


raid  big  American  bombers  rained  in- 
cendiaries on  the  Ploesti  Rumanian 
area.  In  the  Pacific  theatre,  in  the 
battle  for  Munda,  the  flame  thrower, 
a  portable  incendiary  weapon  which 
discharges  liquid  fire,  was  used  in  re- 
ducing Jap  pillboxes  and  machine  gun 
nests. 

The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  is 
the  only  branch  of  the  Army  which 
combines  all  functions:  1.  Research 


Inspecting  decontaminating  units 


The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  is  a 
combatant  branch.  On  every  front 
in  this  war  the  success  of  landing 
parties  and  attacks  against  machine 
gun  nests  and  pillboxes  has  been  prac- 
tically dependent  on  the  use  of  smoke 
mixtures  procured  by  Chemical  War- 
fare. Smoke  screens  from  new  type 
chemical  mortars  concealed  thousands 
of  American  troops  swarming  on  the 
Sicilian  shore.  Smoke  likewise  hid 
U.  S.  Military  operations  as  the  troops 
blasted  their  way  inland.  Thus,  the 
enemy  was  prevented  from  taking  ac- 
curate aim.  In  nearly  all  of  the' bomb- 
ing raids  over  Europe  today  the  in- 
cendiary bomb  is  a  most  powerful 
weapon  of  destruction.  In  the  devas- 
tating raid  of  April  1942,  General 
Doolittle  and  his  flyers  (from  bases 
in  Shangri-la!)  dropped  incendiary 
bombs  on  Tokyo.  In  the  August  1st 


and  development ;  2.  Procurement ; 
3.  Training ;  4.  Combat. 

The  Boston  Chemical  Warfare 
Procurement  District  whose  Com- 
manding Officer  is  Colonel  S.  E. 
Whitesides,  Jr.,  covers  the  six  New 
England  states.  The  functions  of  this 
District  are  to  procure,  manufacture 
and  deliver  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice material  to  various  points  in  the 
United  States  for  shipment  overseas. 

The  Boston  District  is  concerned 
with  the  production  of  over  one  hun- 
dred plants  producing  for  Chemical 
Warfare. 

The  United  States  is  not  a  party 
to  any  pact  prohibiting  gas  warfare, 
and  President  Roosevelt  has  warned 
the  Axis  powers  that  the  United 
States  will  give  out  in  full  measure 
what  the  ^Axis  powers  initiate  in  toxic 
gas  warfare. 


WHEN  you  are 
LOOKING  for 
your  CHRISTMAS 
GIFTS  you  can 
find  the  choicest 
VARIETIES  of  . . . 

ARROW 
SHIRTS 

ARROW 
TIES 

ARROW 
HANDKERCHIEFS 

INTERWOVEN 
SOCKS 

STETSON 
HATS 

McGregor 
sportswear 

RABHOR 
ROBES 

SWANK 
PRODUCTS 

at 

ETONS 

conveniently  located 
at  the  Hotel  Stotler 
and  104  Boylston  St. 


IF  IT'S  FROM  THE  CONTINENTAL -IT'S  DEPENDABLE 


THE  HOME  OF  ^mJ^^^cd/QoCfy^  IN  BOSTON 

CONTINENTAL 

CORNER  BOYLSTON  and  WASHINGTON  STREETS 

Regular  Store  Hours  DAILY  9  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.  MONDAYS  1  P.  M.  to  9  P.  M. 

Open  Evenings  DECEMBER  20th  to  CHRISTMAS  until  9  P.  M. 


Give  Him  a  Stein  Bloch  for  Christmas 


Hen  about  Boston 


Stein  Bloch  Suits -$50  and  $55  .  .  .  Stein  Bloch  Topcoats -$50 
Stein  Bloch  Overcoats -$45  to  $67 


THEATRE  REVIEW 


♦  ♦  ♦  In  New  York,  the  thea- 
tre's first-night  watchers  are  on  the 
verge  of  hara-kiri.  In  Boston,  as  this 
is  written,  the  night  skies  are  blue 
and  star-spangled  and  everything  is 
wonderful.  In  New  York,  the  first 
part  of  the  drama  year  has  produced 
so  many  terrible  plays  and  so  many 
of  these  terrible  plays  have  been  popu- 
lar hits,  that  some  professional  thea- 
tregoers have  thought  of  taking  up 
other  lines  of  work,  such  as  archery 
or  the  making  of  clay  pottery.  In 
Boston,  what  with  one  good  show  fol- 
lowing another  and  four  or  five  fine 
dramas  filling  the  playhouses  simul- 
taneously, reviewing  has  become  a 
job  to  enjoy  and  grow  fat  at. 

On  Broadway,  the  year  began  in 
a  flurry  of  producing  activity  spurred 
by  the  rustle  of  paper  money  in  the 
honest  fists  of  eager  defense  workers 
who,  when  they  weren't  building 
bombers  or  warships,  were  out  for  a 
gay,  good  time.  That  the  plays  thus 
inspired  were  often  bad  and  some- 
times appalling  was  unfortunate  and 
regrettable.  What  has  driven  the  paid 
first-nighters  to  drink,  however,  was 
not  so  much  this  as  the  fact  that  the 
bad  plays  have  been  flourishing. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  loudest 
lament  of  the  producers  has  been  that 
the  Manhattan  reviews  had  the  power 
of  life  or  death  over  all  plays  and 
exercised  that  power,  too  frequently, 
as  executioners.  Only  twelve  months 
ago,  an  unanimously  unfavorable 
press  meant  the  end  of  almost  any 
play  and  the  fact  that  "Tobacco 
Road"  and  "Abie's  Irish  Rose"  sur- 
vived in  their  heyday  was  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  a  cause  for  discussion 
because  it  represented  something 
rare. 

Now,  it  seems,  tlie  boys  can  howl 
down  a  dismal  drama  with  yells  of 
organized  protest  and  the  next  morn- 
ing, or  at  least  the  next  week-end, 
will  find  long,  blitlie  queues  in  front 
of  the  playhouse  which  shelters  the 
p\a.y.  The  new  playgoers  just  don't 
give  a  damn  about  the  reviews. 

The  new  playgoers  are  going  to 
anything  and  everything  and  it  now 
seems  to  be  true  that  a  play  needs 
ohly  a  roof  over  its  head  to  be  a  hit. 

Tlie  most  amazing  example  of  all 


this  was,  or  is,  "The  Naked  Genius". 
When  that  masterwork  of  dramaturg}- 
was  first  displayed  here,  everyone 
who  had  any  professional  connection 
with  the  theatre  and  the  play  itself 
was  very  depressed.  The  critics  were 
unanimous,  as  Boston  critics  rarely 
are.  They  were  even  vehement,  as 
Boston  critics  almost  never  are.  They 
said  it  was  terrible. 

Even  Gypsy  Rose  Lee,  who  wrote 
it.  didn't  like  it  much.  Nor  did  George 
S.  Kaufman,  the  director.  Both  of 
them  advised  Producer  Michael  Todd 
to  put  it  away  in  an  old  camphor  bag, 
at  once.  Mr.  Todd  thought  it  was 
pretty  poor  himself,  but  he  had  al- 
ready accepted  a  fabulous  sum  for 
the  movie  rights  and  business  was 
good,  despite  the  notices,  so  he  in- 
sisted on  going  on. 

He  had  Miss  Lee  do  some  rewrit- 
ing. He  took  it  to  other  cities  in  all  of 
which  the  critics  rejected  it  and  the 
public  rushed  in  wildly  to  buy  up 
all  the  tickets.  From  Pittsburgh, 
where  business  was  enormous.  "The 
Naked  Genius"  went  on  to  Broadway. 

Mr.  Todd  had  to  get  it  a  New  York 
sliowing  in  order  to  keep  all  that 
movie  money.  Miss  Lee  didn't  wanna. 
^Ir.  Kaufman  didn't  wanna.  Miss 
Lee  and  Mr.  Kaufman  protested  so 
vigorously,  indeed,  against  bringing 
it  onto  Broadway  that  Producer  Todd 
wired  every  dramatic  editor  to  advise 
him  of  the  fact. 

When  it  opened  finally  in  New 
York,  it  was  denounced  by  all  the  re- 
viewers. It  was  denounced  so  roundly 
and  soundlv  that  the  wise  men  of  the 


theatre  district  immediately  decided 
this  was  the  end.  For  in  the  good  old 
days,  such  a  printed  denunciation 
would  have  spelled  sudden  death  to 
any  drama. 

Instead,  "The  Naked  Genius"  sold 
out  for  the  second  performance  and 
was  still  selling  out  as  this  issue  was 
shipped  to  the  press. 

There  have  been  other,  comparable 
cases.  "Artists  and  Models",  which 
also  began  in  Boston  and  which  was 
probably  the  most  inept  revue  in  10 
years  time,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  one  called  "Viva  O'Brien", 
limped  out  of  here  in  such  bad  shape 
that  most  of  its  backers  found  their 
best  friends  avoiding  them,  like  the 
unfortunate  girl  in  the  advertisements 
who  was  so  often  a  bridesmaid. 

The  Manhattan  reviewers  leaped 
on  that  one  and  practically  pulverized 
it.  Broadway  read  the  notices  next 
morning  and  decided  that  was  the  end 
of  "Artists  and  Models."  No  show 
could  survive  that  kind  of  pounding. 

But  "Artists  and  Models"  sold  out 
the  first  performance  after  the  bad 
notices  and  had  queues  in  front  of  the 
bo.x  oftice  from  then  on. 

Two  critics  were  reported  to  have 
ajjplied  tliat  day  for  civil  ser\'ice  ex- 
amination papers.  Going  to  be  letter- 
carriers,  they  said. 

In  Boston,  though,  things  couldn't 
be  nicer.  You  can't  beat  a  week,  or 
an  eight-day  span,  that  produces 
"Winged  Victory",  the  Army  .\ir 
Corps  show,  which  is  without  ques- 
tion the  most  thrilling  theatre  spec- 
tacle in  10  yeaj-s  time,  and  "The  \'oice 
of  the  Turtle  ,  a  sleek,  sophisticated 
romantic  comedy  and  "Carmen 
Jones",  a  colored,  colorful  and  in 
many  ways  inspired  paraphrase  of 
Rizet's  opera,  "Carmen." 

.And  after  all.  if  things  get  too 
tough  in  New  York,  the  boys  can  al- 
ways bestir  themselves  and  get  to  a 
train  tor  Boston.  They  won't  be  able 
to  eat  on  the  train,  of  course,  for  The 
Kid  in  L'pper  Four  lias  one  heluva 
appetite  and  there'll  be  nothing  left 
but  scrambled  eggs  in  the  dining  car. 
But  what  of  that  ? 

What  of  that  when  they  can  come 
liere  and  see  a  good  show  for  a 
change  ? 

— Elliot  Nortox 
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DECEMBER 
ENTERTAINMENT 

♦  ♦  ♦  The  holiday  season  is 
opening  with  a  traditional  bang  in 
Boston  night  spots.  As  usual,  the 
gentlemen  in  charge  of  operations, 
really  get  into  their  stride  as  the  yule- 
tide  approaches,  and  the  big-name 
bookings  promise  big-time  doings  in 
the  town. 

Well-known  to  everyone  who  en- 
joys seeing  and  hearing  the  great 
names  of  showbusiness  in  person  is 
the  fact  that  Chauncey  Depew  Steele's 
Oval  Room  at  the  Copley,  Arki- 
Yavensonne's  intimate  Satire  Room 
at  the  Fensgate,  D.  B.  Standro's 
lovely  Terrace  Room  at  the  Statler, 
and  Michael  Redstone's  smart  Club 
Mayfair  are  constant  highspots  on  the 


Gali  Gali,  outstanding 
magician  at  Statler 

horizon  where  the  big  names  are  to  be 
seen.  Now,  joining  the  parade,  is  the 
Renaissance  Room  of  the  Touraine 
Hotel.  Here,  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  Tu- 
rain  are  introducing  famous  name 
stars  early  in  December.  As  we  go  to 
press,  however,  we  can't  give  you  the 
line-up  due.  You  can  be  sure,  though, 
that  it  will  be  doing  right  by  Boston. 

♦  ♦  ♦  Before  plunging  into  who 
and  what  you  will  see  in  the  month 
of  December,  let's  look  into  Arki- 
Yavensonne's  plans  for  New  Year's 
Eve.  Last  year,  Arki  titled  the  tariff 
to  $100  a  couple,  presented  a  War 
Bond  and  honored  the  guests  with 
gifts.  It  was  a  bang-up  session,  patri- 


M  ^  6:30  /^.. 


ADMISSION  $1.10  (85C  IN  CASH,  25C  IN  WAR  STAMPS) 
GRATUITIES  AT  YOUR  OPTION  —  IN  WAR  SAVINGS  STAMPS,  PLEASE! 


HEAUQl ARTERS  FOR 

New  Englanders  in  New  York 


HOME  OF  THE 
FAMOUS . .  . 


New  Yurie's  most  popular 
night  club.  3  Shows  Nightly. 
Moderate  prices.  No  cover 
charge  at  any  time. 

Music  by  JACK  EDWARDS 
and  his  Orchestra,  formerly 
of  Hotel  Statler,  Boston. 

CARL  Fi  JOHNSON,  MANAGER 
DIRECTION:  EMIL  H.  RONAY 


Within  range  of  business  and 
pleasure,  the  Belmont  Plaza  offers 
New  Englanders  a  distinguished, 
midtown  address.  Only  3  blocks 
from  Grand  Central  Station.  800 
beautifully  decorated  rooms  with 
radio  and  bath  (tub  $C^50 
and  shower)  .  .  .  from 
NilVCI. 


LEXINGTON  AVE.  AT  49th  ST.,  NEW  YORK  22,  N.  Y. 


J 


The  Sixty-third  Season 

(October  8,1943— April  29,1944) 
of  the 

BOSTON  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

will  be  the  iiventieth  tinder  the  conducto- ship  of 
SERGE  KOUSSEVITZKY 

(In  Symphony  Hall) 

24  FRIDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 
24  SATURDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  MONDAY  EVENING  CONCERTS 
6  TUESDAY  AFTERNOON  CONCERTS 


A  pplUations  jor  each  of  these  series  are  now  being  received  at 
the  subscription  office  in  Symphony  Hall,  which  is  open  daily. 

Printed  announcement,  with  soloists  and  other  particulars,  will  be  sent  on  request. 


Otic  and  shrewdly  handled  from  a 
showmanship  angle.  This  year,  Arki 
has  gone  all-out. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  year, 
you  may  be  one  of  the  select  at  Arki's 
Satire  Room  for  the  modest  tariff  of 
$1000  a  couple.  Don't  bother  to  faint.  ' 
The  nurse  is  busy.  But  what  the  Up- 
town Ziegfield  offers  along  with  same  i 
is  something  extra,  too.   The  ladies  | 
will  get  nylon  hose,  one  pair.  War  | 
Bonds  to  the  full  amount  of  $1250 
will  be  given  each  couple,  but  only  j 
after  the  $1000  cover  charge  has  jin- 
gled through  the  cash  register.  Paper 
hats  plus,  favors,  noise-makers,  and 
a  bang-up  entertainment  will  reduce 
the  shock  of  the  tariff  still  further. 
Yes,  Arki  has  done  it  again. 

.  ♦  .  At  the  Statler  Terrace 
Room,  Ted  Straeter's  orchestra,  with 
Kitti  Crawford  handling  the  vocals, 
continues  on  the  podium.  The  band  is 
building  a  strong  fan-following,  in 
case  you  have  dancing  only  in  mind. 
For  the  top  name  entertainment  here, 
there  will  be  Gali-Gali,  the  magician 
par  excellence  to  confound  the  cus- 
tomers with  his  superb  bag  of  tricks. 
I'tiy  and  Gordon,  a  fine  dance  team,. 
j)rovides  the  contrast. 

.  .  ♦  Tito  Guiz.\r.  press-agented 
as  the  singing  idol  of  all  the  Americas, 
opens  at  the  Oi-al  Room  of  the  Copley 
Plaza  on  November  18.  With  him,  as 


Tito  Ciuizar  at  Copley 


change  of  entertainment  pace,  are  the 
Robertos.  attractive  young  society 
dance  team  opening  the  25th  of  No- 
vember. Incidentally,  there  are  other 
activities  at  the  Copley  Plaza  whicli 


show  more  of  Chauncey  Depew 
Steele's  ingenuity  in  pleasing  the  pub- 
lic. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Champagne, 
Boston's  well-known  teachers  of  the 
dance,  conduct  nightly  group  dancing 
lessons,  where  the  audience  can  learn 
any  kind  of  dance  from  samba  to  re- 
fined jitterbug  business.  These  are 
"on  the  house".  There's  the  Commu- 
nity Sings  —  Cocktail  Concerts  — ■ 
where  musical  comedy  and  singing 
stars  lead  the  vocal  arpeggios.  Ru- 
mors in  the  wind,  too,  have  it  that 
Frank  Sinatra  may  come  along  to  give 
the  ladies  swoon-material. 


.  ♦  ♦  Alternating  with  Ted 
Straeter's  band  is  no  unimportant  task 
at  the  Statler's  Terrace  Room.  It 
means  music  up  to  a  very  high  stand- 
ard. Tony  Peters,  nationally-known 
string  instrumentalist,  is  ably  quali- 
fied to  fill  the  spot. 

Here  is  a  trio  that  is  definitely  out- 
standing in  musical  versatility  and 
virtuosity.  Anything  from  a  Viennese 
waltz  to  the  very  latest  popular  tune 
can  be  played  by  this  trio.  And  the 
men  in  the  combination  are  all  top- 
flight musicians,  starting  with  Tony 
and  his  electric  guitar  and  ending 
with  the  usually-unsung  bass  player. 

Tony  Peters  has  played  in  most  of 
the  best  hotels  in  these  United  States, 
the  Edgewater  Beach  in  Chicago,  the 
Gunter  Hotel  in  San  Antonio,  and  all 
along  the  East  Coast.  In  Boston, 
however,  and  at  the  Terrace  Room, 
Tony  finds  it  completely  satisfying 
that  listeners  request  the  beautiful 
Viennese  waltzes  time  and  again.  He 
and  the  trio  like  them  as  well  as  the 
listeners  and  dancers  do. 


Your  Dollars  are  urgently  needed 
for  War  Bonds.  Buy  as  many  as 
you  can  and  as  often  as  you  can; 
The  convenient  place  to  do  this  is 
at  the  War  Bond  booth  in  the 
Lobby^of  the  Statler  hlotel. 

D.  B.  Stanbro,  Manager 


HOTEL  STATLER 

BOSTON 


NEW 
YORK 
BOUND? 
VISIT 

WORLD  FAMOUS 
LEON  AND 

EDDIES 

NOTHING 
QUITE  LIKE  IT 
INTHESE  U.S. 

ir  FINE  FOOD 
^  RARE  FUN 
ic  DANCING 
ALL  THIS  AND 

D EDDIE 
AVIS  TOO 

33  W  52  NEW  YORK 


The  Cabaret 
oF  Stars 

and  TincT^od 

^HANNA  WILLIAMS 

DEC  IS 
^WINNIC  SHAW 
^  JOHMNIC  HOWARD 

OCC  29 
A  BENNY  FICLDS 

JAM  IX 

Apadov  cliff 

JAN  16 

ACCOAGIC  pnicK. 

Aqosc  marie 


MAYFAIP 

54  B'PWAY     LIB  0700 


When  in 


mmi 

do  as  many  of  America's  most  sea« 
soned  travelers  do  —  stop  at  the 
Plaza  facing  Central  Park.  Rooms 
are  spacious  and  comfort-planned. 
And  you're  in  the  very  center  of 
Manhattan's  most  favored  district. 
Tariff  from  84  per  person 

(2  in  a  room) 
Sin£le  rooms  are  from  8B 


NEW  YORK'S 
MOST  ATTRACTIVE 
SMALL  HOTEL 


railroad 


  to  rau 

l^ear 

ness,  social  and^^^.^^  ^^^-^^y 
centers 
HiU-  " 

cocktail  lounge. 


"^^^''°;minals,  bust- 
atnu 


Rates: 

Single,  $+;50 

Suites,  ^' 


Double.  $6.00 


45  Park  Ave.,  at  37th  Street,  New  York 

Direction  of  Spencer  L.  Sawyer 


.  ♦  »  The  advance  bookings  at 
the  Club  May  fair  are  so  star-laden 
that  it's  mildly  blinding.  On  the  1st 
of  December,  Hanna  Williams  opens  ; 
Winnie  Shaw  and  Johnny  Howard 
are  due  on  the  15th;  Benny  Fields 
checks  in  on  the  29th  of  the  month, 
and  Paddy  Cliff,  sensational  success 
here  at  the  Mayfair  in  the  fall,  comes 
in  again  on  January  12th. 

Incidentally,  the  Mayfair  is  one 
night  club  where  entertainment  AND 
food  rank  equally  high.  Too  often  you 
have  found  the  dining-out  problem 
unsolved  by  a  trip  to  your  favorite 
night  spot  because  of  the  food  and 
service  problems.  This  isn't  so  at  the 
Mayfair.  Prices  are  moderate,  too. 

♦  .  ♦  The  Latin  Quarter  will  con- 
tinue on  its  smooth  entertainment 
path  with  more  stellar  productions 
and  unusual  acts.  Here  is  another 
night  spot  where  food  and  entertain- 
ment are  of  top  calibre. 

On  the  uptown  fun-trek,  there's  the 
M itsic  Box  in  the  Copley  Square  Ho- 
tel where  the  entertainment  is  not 
only  different  but  tops.  At  this  writ- 
ing, the  Stauffer  Twins  look  like  sure 
hold-overs  at  the  Music  Box,  and 
Marie  Cord's  smart  numbers  and  ex- 
cellent voice  are  outstanding  assets  to 
the  show.  This  is  one  place  where  you 
can  drop  in  at  any  hour  and  have  a 
swell  time.  The  food,  too,  is  excel- 
lent. 

.  ♦  ♦  As  WE  SAID,  the  Touraine 
Hotel  is  planning  name  entertainment 
tor  the  Renaissance  Room.  This,  cou- 
pled with  Pat  Sands'  music,  good 
food,  and  pleasant  atmosphere  are  a 
full  evening  for  any  night-outer. 

»  ♦  .  WioviNc,  to  the  Hotel  Essex, 
we'd  like  to  remind  you  that  this  spot 
is  proving  very  popular  with  every- 
one who  drops  in.  There  are  three 
shows  nightly,  no  cover  or  minimum, 
and  you'll  like  the  friendliness  and 
decor  of  the  dining  room,  cocktail 

lounge,  or  bar.  m-r. 
^  — BKP 


Q'he  Pioneer 

410  Stuart  Street 
BOSTON 

Transient  and  permanent  residence 
for  business  and  professional  women 


REASONABLE 

AHRACTIVE 

CONVENIENT 


Dining  Room  and  Coffee  Shop 
open  to  Men  and  Women 

Special  Parties  Catered  To 

KEKmore  7940 


A  DELIGHTFUL 

NEW 
RESTAURANT 

Introducing  a  new  style  in 
food  preparation  and  ser- 
vice. Varied  menus  for 
the  discriminating   .    .  . 

HARVARD  STREET 
BROOKLINE  -  MASS. 

.next   to   Coolidge    Corner  Theatre) 


The 
Tradition 

of  Fine  Old 

NewEoiland 
Cookios 

Lives  Od  at 
THE 


MYLES  STANDISHi 


VISIT  THE  ENGLISH  DINING  ROOM 
and  MANDARIN  COCKTAIL  LOUNGE 


Harley  H.  Boswell,  Manager 

BEACON  ST..KENMORE  SQUARE 


offers  you  unexcelled 

facilities 
for  banquets,  dances, 
wedding  receptions, 
teas 

91  BAY  STATE  ROAD 
BOSTON,  MASS. 

KEN  more  2960 

NEWrON  L.  SMITH,  Manager 


ftre 

otemm 


HhHat 


COLUMBUS  AT  MASS.  AVE.  KEN.  0550 
ONE  BLOCK  from  SYMPHONY  STATION 


BOSTON 

BANDSMEN 

PAT  SANDS  AT  THE  TOURAIXE 

♦  ♦  ♦  Two  INSTRUMENTS  not  gen- 
erally used  to  make  dance  music  here- 
abouts appear  to  good  advantage  in 
Pat  Sands'  smooth  outfit — the  bass 
sax  and  the  tuba.  Not  that  these  two 
instruments  guarantee  any  band 
leader  a  stand-out  aggregation  but 
that  Pat's  arrangements  use  them  ef- 
fectively. Nicely  paced  sweet  swing 
and  sophisticated  dance  music  are 
what  he  aims  at  and  achieves  in  the 
Renaissance  Room. 

Pat  Sands  was  born  in  Boston  of  a 
family  long  interested  in  music.  His 
grandfather  had  been  a  professor  of 
music  in  Barcelona,  Spain ;  his  father 
played  bass  with  symphonic  groups ; 
Pat  was  handed  the  trumpet  as  his 
part  in  maintaining  the  family  tradi- 
tion. 


Pat's  music  is  in  the  modern  idiom, 
not  over  arranged  or  highly  stylized. 
To  suit  his  music  to  the  Renaissance 
Room,  he  had  a  sound  chart  made, 
and  from  the  results  has  guided  his 
arrangements  and  grouping.  His  ulti- 
mate ambition  is  to  have  a  band  which 
includes  six  strings. 

For  a  boy  w.ho  once  got  a  big  thrill 
out  of  playing  two  notes  on  a  John 
McCormack  recording  session,  Pat 
has  come  a  long  way.  But  that  kick 
will  never  be  topped  no  matter  how 
high  he  climbs. 
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I  Inaton 

I  Just  a  snack  or  a  full  course 

I  dinner 

I  *  New,  modern,  homey  and 

I  popular -priced  dining 

I  room 

I  *  Cocktail  Lounge  and  Bar 

I  *  Management  of  Ed  Bonardi 

I  and  Frank  Segalini 

1  (Owners  of  the  Famous  Boraschi's) 

I  FULL  COURSE  CHICKEN 

I  DINNERS..  $1. 

I  Luncheon  and  After-Theatre 

I  Specials 

I  25  ELIOT  STREET 

I  Between  Tremont  and  Carver 

i  Near  Park  Square 


To  be  tKa  utmost 
baauiiFul  iheoitrc 
restaurant  in  the 
country 

44WinchestcrSt  Hub  1920 


Attention  O.P.A.! 

No  rationing  of  courtesy 
dt  the  Hotel  FensQdte 

Arki-Ydv  ensonne 

[>rcscnts 

Noble  and  King 
greatest  duet  ever  to  appear 
in  Boston 

g^ATIRE  JSOOM 

534  Beacon  Street 

Reservations  - Adolph     KEN.  4460 


(an, 

Superbly  served  Italian  and 
American  dishes  a  specialty, 
for  luncheons,  dinners  and 
suppers.  Fine  wines  and 
liquors. 

before  and  after  your 
evening's  fun,  plan 
to  visit  .  .  . 

LUNCHEONS 
DINNERS  SUPPERS 


21  CORNING  ST. 

AT  SHAWMUT  AVE.  A  Stip 
from  Mitropolilan  Thiatrt. 
lIHrty  9744 


FOR  SENTIMENTAL  REASONS 


♦  ♦  .  Ax  OIL  PAINTING  of  a  So- 
viet ballerina  was  being  auctioned  at 
Russian  Relief  headquarters.  It  stood 
on  an  easel,  placed  on  a  large  table 
crowded  with  bright  peasant  dolls, 
beautifully  finished  boxes  of  inlaid 
wood,  and  hand-made  Caucasian  jew- 
elry. Among  these  fine  samples  of 
handicraft,  the  picture  did  not  stand 
out  as  a  piece  of  art.  It  had  certain 
freshness  of  treatment,  and  the  colors 
were  pleasing.  But  the  balloon-faced 
clown  looking  over  the  ballerina's 
shoulder  was  too  unfinished,  and  the 
movement  all  wrong.  An  intelligent 
looking  Russian  sailor  next  to  me, 
spruce  in  his  trim  uniform  with  a 
navy  rubaslika  belted  in  by  a  wide 
belt,  with  a  huge  metal  buckle, 
summed  up  my  opinion  of  the  paint- 
ing: 

"She  looks  like  a  ruffled  vorobei 
liopping  on  one  leg." 

But,  although  the  famous  ballerina 
did  resemble  a  hopping  sparrow,  in 


that  picture  which  did  not  do  her  jus- 
tice, I  heard  spirited  bidding,  which 
soon  narrowed  to  two  rivals  :  a  callow 
youth,  somewhat  resembling  the 
clown  sketched  as  if  an  afterthought 
at  the  dancer's  right,  and  a  shrewd 
looking  elderly  man. 

The  poker  faced  man  won.  As  he 
was  giving  a  check  to  the  auctioneer, 
weary  triumph  on  his  now  relaxed 
face.  I  wondered  why  he  paid  so 
much  for  an  avowedly  mediocre 
picture.  My  romantic  imagina- 
tion started  working  overtime.  I  pic- 
tured to  myself  the  meeting  which 
had  struck  an  emotional  spark  be- 
tween those  two :  the  picture's  model, 
and  the  elderly  American.  They  be- 
longed to  different  countries,  and 
epochs.  That  bright  young  dancer 
from  the  distant  land  of  the  Soviets, 
devoted  to  her  art,  and  the  staid 
American  business  man  who  must 
have  tried  so  hopelessly  to  win  her. 


"  Veil,  Franz,  dere  issvun  consolation.    Yen  ve  die 
ve  vill  go  to  hell.    It  iss  lann  dt  re! " 


IRestfiiur<fl)inills, 

Smorgasbord 

(Swedish  Hors  D'oeuvres) 
served  with  table  d'hote 
dinners  and  luncheons. 

Steak,  chicken  and  lobster 
dinners  served. 

Music  at  the  Soiooox 

442  STUART  STREET 

Copley  Square 
Reservations-KEN.  6520-8333 
Open  daily — Sunday 
and  Holidavs 


In  Boston,  "It's  the  Viking' 


Viking  on  Worcester  Turnpike 
Fromingham  Center 


ALWAYS  SOMETHING  NEW  AND  BETTER 

TABLE  D'HOTE  -  UUNCHEON 
DINNER 
CUISINE  FRANCAISE 

(closed  Sundays) 

prjvate  parties  com.  8280 

159  NEWBURY  ST.  BOSTON 


Steaks  .  .  .  Chops 
Fine  Liquors 


Music  at  the  smart 
Horseshoe  Bar 

230  STUART  STREET 

Between  Arlington  and  Church 
Streets  in  rear  of  Statler  Hotel 


Despite  my  aversion  to  May  and 
December  romances,  my  heart  went 
out  to  this  frustrated  man  :  I  imagined 
the  brief  Hght  of  sunshine  she  must 
have  brought  into  his  Hfe ;  his  dreams 
of  affection,  his  hopes  for  enchanting 
future,  his  vain  hopes  in  search  of  his 
youth.  One  could  never  tell  with  those 
restrained  Anglo-Saxons  what  depth 
of  emotion  they  can  conceal  under  a 
mask  of  discerning  shrewdness. 

Being  an  easily  aroused  emotional 
extrovert,  I  could  not  keep  my  com- 
passion to  myself.  Impetuously  I  ap- 
proached the  new  owner  of  the  por- 
trait, and  laid  my  hand  on  his  stooped 
shoulder : 

"How  you  must  have  loved  her," 
I  whispered  warmly. 

He  looked  at  me  with  those  clear, 
keen  eyes  of  his,  taking  in  every  de- 
tail :  my  flushed  face,  my  trembling 
hands,  and  tear  filling  eyes.  My  ob- 
vious sincerity  checked  the  annoyance 
which  my  outburst  must  have  aroused 
in  him.  He  answered  with  subdued 
irony : 

"Loved  her? — Madame,  I  painted 
this  picture.  Evidently  you  do  not 
know  me !  I'm  quite  well  known  as  a 
portrait  painter  today,  and  can  not 
afford  to  jeopardise  my  publicity  by 
having"  this  early  dab  floating  around. 
So  I  killed  two  birds  with  one  stone : 
by  contributing  a  goodly  sum  to  the 
Russian  relief,  I  got  hold  of  this 
.  .  ."he  jabbed  an  angry  finger  at  the 
jjainting,  "and  can  now  destroy  it. 
Believe  me,  madame,  this  is  the  worst 
picture  I  ever  painted." 

— Maria  Moravsky 


'1      in  UNUSUAL  SURROUNDINGS 


LENOX 


I.   »I»VEI«.  «•»■«"•«  ' 


tmh  and  BOYLSTON  SIS. 

at  Copley  Sq.  BOSTON 


The  Hotel  Gralyn 

20  Chorlesgate  West 

One  Block  from  Kenmore  Square 


COCKTAIL 
LOUNGE 

4  P.  M.  till  closing 

DINING  ROOM 

Delicious  Food 
at  Reasonable  Prices 


KEN.  3000 


\'.  R.  Peterson.  Mgr. 


A  distinctive  restaurant  combin- 
ing quality,  service  and  Friendly 
atmosphere.  Where  you  will  Find 
Boston's  best  Food  and  liquors 
served  in  a  gracious,  inFormal 
atmosphere.  Luncheon  from  55c. 
Dinner  from  85c. 

HOTEL  GARDNER 

Mass.   Ave.  at  Norway  Street 
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WOMEN  AND  THE  WAR 


♦  ♦  ♦  Presenting  the  outstand- 
ing woman  for  December,  Miss 
Gladys  Pitcher,  music  editor  of  the 
C.  C.  Birchard  Company,  specialists 
in  music  books  for  school  children. 

Endowed  wtih  musical  ability,  both 
in  its  creation  and  production,  and  in- 
spired and  guided  by  a  mother  and 
father,  who  were  both  lovers  an 
teachers  of  music,  Gladys  Pitcher,  has 
consecrated  her  life  to  inspiring  chil- 
dren to  create  their  own  rhythms  and 
tunes  and  so  liave  a  broader,  keenei 
perception  of  the  arts  and  beauties  of 
life.  First  as  teacher  and  then  as  di- 
rector of  school  music  from  Maine  to 
Wisconsin  and  back  again,  she  has  at- 
tempted to  lead  children  to  the  enjoy- 
ment and  satisfaction  of  self-creation 
as  she  herself  had  once  been  led.  This 
was  a  novel  endeavor,  largely  experi- 
mental but  wholly  successful.  From 
this  work,  she  was  called,  as  truly  as 
any  crusader  is  called  for  broader 
service,  to  be  the  editor  of  school 
music  in  a  Boston  music  publishing 
house,  long  known  and  almost  exclu- 
sively used  in  the  schools  of  the 
country.  This  position,  calling  for 
imagination,  a  flare  of  the  dramatic 
and  the  ability  to  write  and  arrange 
music,  called  forth  the  best  of  Miss 
Pitcher's  art. 

Blessed  with  pioneering  vision 
through  a  heritage  direct  from  the 
first  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the 
revered  Mr.  Bradford,  and  bulwarked 
with  the  sturdiness  built  through  sev-. 
eral  generations  of  hard  working 
IVIaine  farmers,  she  early  •  left  her 
Penobscot  Bay  home  to  graduate, 
with  honors,  from  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Music  in  Boston. 
After  one  year  and  half  of  graduate 
work  in  music,  still  at  the  Conserva- 
tory, she  had  the  opportunity  to  teach 
music  in  a  progressive  nursery  school. 
Loving  little  children  she  encouraged 
them  to  beat  out  rhythms  and  hum 
tunes  for  their  favorite  nursery  and 
Mother  Goose  rhymes.  These  tunes 
were  written  down  as  they  hummed 
and  before  long  every  child  in  that 
nursery  school,  realized  the  joy  of 
creation. 

Her  next  venture  brought  her  in 
close   contact   with  underprivileged 


children  and  in  the  shadow  of  a  great 
textile  mill  where  the  parents  of  these 
children  worked  eight  hours  a  day, 
she  gathered  these  small  tots  to  her 
heart,  believed  in  them,  taught  them 
to  sing,  to  be  without  fear. 

Wonderful  are  the  stories  which 
she  tells  of  the  operettas  and  cantatas 
written  and  produced  by  children,  for 
whenever  she  has  beckoned,  they  have 
followed  joyously.  An  original  oper- 
etta of  her  own  writing  was  the  open 
sesame  to  her  present  position  as 
music  editor.  Now  thousands  of 
music  books  go  into  the  grade  schools 
of  America  each  year,  arranged,  cre- 
ated and  ])lanned  by  her  for  our  chil- 
dren .  .  .  planned  with  the  hope  that 
something  of  the  love  of  music  which 
has  gone  into  their  compiling  will  in- 
spire the  desire  for  expression. 


She  lives  alone  on  Newbury  Street 
and  as  she  says  .  .  .  likes  it  some- 
times. She  vehemently  declares  that 
every  woman  should  interest  herself 
in  some  phase  of  the  war  effort 
whether  she  be  housewife  or  business 
woman.  For  almost  two  years  now. 
Miss  Pitcher  has  spent  three  evenings 
a  week  at  the  Boston  Information 
Center  .  .  .  she  is  an  air  raid  warden 
in  Precinct  #2,  Division  #16  and 
teaches  classes  of  volunteers  in  this 
phase  of  the  work. 

The  Boston  Art  Club  is  her  hobby 
and  there  she  has  learned  to  paint,  feel- 
ing that  there  is  a  close  relationship 
between  the  tone,  composition  and 
rhythm  of  painting  and  that  of  music. 
Not  only  an  active  member  of  the 
Boston  Music  Publishers  Association 
and  the  National  Music  Education  As- 
sociation and  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  New  England  School  Festival 
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WHtr^E  OOOO  FOOD 

ic  GfAAciousLY  sen vro 


FREDA'S 


Capri 

RESTAURANT 

175  HANOVER  ST. 

V         Your  Host 

HENRY  JR. 
★ 

SPECIAL  DINNERS 

PARTIES  INVITCD 

Ca// L  A  F.  8000  J. 

CHEFS  SPECIALS 

RAVIOLI,  SPAGHEHI 
CHICKEN  CACCIATORE 
CHARCOAL  BROILED 
STEAKS  -  LOBSTERS 


Spacious  Dining  Salon 
Dancing    -    Cocktail  Bar 

OPEN  DAILY 
from  11  A.  M.  to  1  A.  M, 
SUNDAYS  AT  NOON 


an  activity  which  provides  contests 
for  school  choruses  and  allows  tal- 
ented groups  of  children  from  many 
localities  to  perform  together,  she  is 
past  president  of  the  The  Bookbuild- 
ers  of  Boston  whose  members  are  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  connected  with 
the  manufacture,  publication  and  dis- 
tribution of  books. 

Miss  Pitcher  said  on  leaving  me 
after  our  delightful  hour  together  in 
the  leisurely  atmosphere  of  old  Bos- 
ton .  .  .  the  gracious  dining  room  of 
the  Boston  Art  Club.  .  .  .  'T  feel 
very  strongly  that  there  is,  as  yet,  an 
untouched  field  in  the  use  of  music 
in  industrial  plants  .  .  .  not  jazz  oi 
jive,  but  the  old  melodic  tunes  and 
songs  which  have  a  tempo  adapted  to 
the  work  being  done."  This  is  an  idea 
worth  looking  into  and  might  even  be 
the  means  of  stepping  up  the  tempo 
of  the  work  a  little  each  day.  Cer- 
tainly no  one  who  loves  rhythm  can 
do  a  regular  job  which  has  a  timing 
all  its  own,  to  the  syncopation  of  a 
hepped-up  jive  tune.  In  her  own  office 
where  there  are  about  thirty  girls,  she 
has  found  that  if  they  sing  together 
each  afternoon,  just  songs  that  they 
know  and  love,  they  work  together 
better. 

Although  Miss  Pitcher's  work 
seems  remote  from  the  strain  and 
stress  of  war  living ;  music,  the  love 
of  it  and  the  use  of  it,  has  a  contri- 
bution to  make  to  a  better  present 
and  future  living.  She  knows  that 
this  is  a  woman's  war  too,  and  that 
women  must  and  will  fight  the  battle 
of  the  home  front  with  intelligence, 
with  high  spirit,  and  with  vision. 

— Dorothy  Kraus 


GO! 

Lips  half  parted  with  touch  of  pas- 
sion's dawn. 

Eyes  that  question  with  look  of 
wounded  fawn. 

The  bud  unpetals  her  cloak  of  mod- 
esty. 

She  eager  sips  the  wine  of  ecstacy. 

Arise,  before  I  stain  your  soul,  and 
go, 

Leaving  but  trace  of  butterflies  on 
snow. 

— Laurie  '"43" 


To  Dine  at  .  .  . 


GRILL 


means  the  BEST  in 
FOOD  and  LIQUORS 


"OURS"  to  serve  superior  cuisine 
in  attractive,  congenial  atmosphere 

"YOURS"  to  enjoy  and  remember 
ALWAYS  SOMETHING 

yours  truly 
Jimmie  O'Keefe 

1684  BOYLSTON  ST. 

(Near  Mass.  Station) 


Boston  %  Fftjr  Gr»uim  J 

 ^  J 


•  Continuous  Entertainment 

•  Tommy  Corr  and  his 

Broadcasting  Orchestra 

•  No  Cover  —  no  minimum 

•  1 2  Noon  to  1  A.  M. 

Washington  St.  at  Avery 


EDWARD  A.  WEEKS.  JR. 


Editor,  Publisher,  Lecturer,  Book-Reviewer  (Part  I) 


♦  ♦  ♦  It  has  often  been  said 
of  Edward  Weeks  that  he  could  have 
been  a  college  professor,  an  author  or 
— if  you  will — even  a  fencing  master. 
If  one  should  judge  by  appearances 
alone,  Weeks  because  of  his  average 
build,  conservative  dress  and  siallow 
complexion  might  also  be  taken  for  a 
bank  clerk,  a  librarian  or  even — but 
then  let's  put  an  end  to  speculation, 
for  Weeks'  present  position  is  much 
more  interesting  to  discuss  than  what 
he  might  have  been  or  could  be.  Not 
that  he  couldn't  handle  these  various 
tasks  w  ith  competence  and  enthusiasm 
l)ut  it  so  happens  that  he  has  a  full 
time  job  as  tlie  distinguished  editor 
of  the  August  literary  magazine.  The 
Atlantic  Monthly. 

If  you  have  ever  pictured  an  editor, 
especially  an  editor  of  a  literary  maga- 
zine, as  one  who  closets  himself  in  a 
dusty,  manuscript  filled  office  and 
doesn't  know  whether  Frank  Sinatra 
is  a  singer  or  a  pitcher  for  the  Boston 
Red  Sox,  a  glance  at  the  activities  of 
Editor  Weeks  will  soon  dispel  any 
wrong  illusions  you  may  have  regard- 
ing editors.  For  besides  being  the  oc- 
cupant of  an  eminent  editorial  chair, 
Weeks  is  also  head  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press  and  as  such  he  must 
read  hundreds  of  manuscripts  to  se- 
lect the  list  which  is  published  under 
this  Press  each  year.  He  reviews  all 
the  important  books,  his  lecture  tours 
take  him  into  nearly  every  state  in  the 
union,  and  while  he  is  travelling  he 
manages — how  we  don't  dare  guess- 
to  dash  of?  articles  for  various  maga- 
zines. He  has  just  returned  from 
England  where  for  the  past  summer 
he  had  been  the  guest  of  the  British 
Government.  As  editor  he  reads  some 
20.000,000  words,  hundreds  of  books 
and  manuscripts.  He  can,  as  he  did 
on  his  return  from  England,  write  a 
1,000  words  a  day  for  two  weeks.  On 
top  of  all  this  he  still  finds  time  to  be 
a  father,  indulge  in  his  favorite  sports 
and  visit  his  clubs.  No,  there  are  not 
more  than  twenty- four  hours  in 
Weeks'  day  but  books  and  authors  are 
Ills  chief  concern  in  life  and  when  a 
man  is  as  enthusiastic  about  his  work 


us  W  eeks  is,  then  he  can  find  the  time 
to  give  to  it. 

"Ted,"  as  Weeks'  friends  call  him, 
is  neither  Puritan  nor  Bostonian.  He 
was  born  in  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey, 
where  he  attended  the  Pingry  and 


Battin  schools  and  the  High  School. 
He  stunned  his  family  with  the  an- 
nouncement that  he  planned  to  enter 
Harvard  instead  of  Princeton.  His 
family  had  been  Princeton  from  a 
wa\-  back.  He  says  that  when  he  was 
young  his  father  used  to  take  him  to 
the  Princeton  football  games  and  Ted 
always  tiidught  himself  tiiat  he  would 
one  day  go  to  Princeton  but  he  adds, 
''it  just  wasn't  in  the  cards."  He 
graduated  from  Harvard  in  1922  tak- 
ing a  B.S.  degree  (he  is,  by  the  way, 
tlie  only  Atlantic  editor  to  hold  one) 
and  then  lie  rounded  out  his  educa- 
tion with  a  year  of  study  at  Cambridge 
University.  In  1917  he  volunteered 
his  services  to  the  French  Army  and 
from  Se])tember  1917  to  May  1919  he 
becaiiic  an  ambulance  driver  in  the 
U.  S.  Army  attached  to  the  37th 
French  Division.  Mr.  Weeks  was 
awarded  the  \'olunteers  Medal  and 
the  distinguished  Croix-de-Guerre. 
On  his  return  to  America  he  landed 
a  job  with'  the  publishing  firm  of 
Liveright  Inc.  in  New  York  as  a  book 
salesman  and  manuscript  reader. 
When  Weeks  is  about  to  tell  a  story 


that  is  likely  to  be  humorous  or  a 
joke  on  himself  he  mulls  it  over, 
savoring  the  humor  of  it  and  then 
eventually  he  startles  you  by  relating 
the  incident  or  tale  all  in  one  gush 
and  then  sitting  quietly  back,  he 
watches  the  effect  on  his  listener. 
Such  was  his  method  when  he  told 
about  his  short  experience  as  a  book 
salesman. 

"To  start  of¥  with,"  Ted  exclaims, 
'T  wasn't  a  very  good  salesman  and 
I  found  that  as  I  went  along  in  the 
publishing  business  I  began  to  spend 
more  and  more  of  my  spare  time  writ- 
ing. I  began  to  realize  that  I  was 
more  attracted  to  the  editorial  side 
of  publishing  than  I  was  to  the  busi- 
ness end  of  it.  So  I  decided  that  when 
tlie  first  opportunity  came  along  I 
would  chuck  the  business  end  of  pub- 
lishing in  favor  of  an  editorial  job. 
Well,  continued  Weeks,  the  chance 
came  in  an  oflfer  from  The  Atlantic 
Monthly  to  be  an  assistant  editor." 

At  the  time  Weeks  was  in  Brook- 
I\n  endeavoring  to  sell  an  order  (5 
copies)  of  a  book  called  The  Sacri- 
ficial Goat.  Right  then  and  there  he 
decided  on  the  Atlantic  Monthly  offer 
and  since  the  year  1924  Mr.  Weeks 
has  been  with  The  Atlantic.  Before 
he  did  come  to  The  Atlantic  Ed  talked 
the  matter  over  with  his  father.  Mr. 
Weeks  senior  was  no  literary  man 
(he  was  in  the  cotton  business),  but 
Weeks  admired  his  sound  judgment 
and  always  sought  his  advice.  Weeks 
Sr.  pointed  out  to  his  son  that  he  had 
a  good  foothold  in  New  York  with 
Liveright  Inc.,  that  New  York  was 
the  literary  center  of  the  country  and 
that  a  job  there  was  not  to  be  treated 
lightly.  Then  added  to  this  paternal 
advice  Liverights  offered  him  a  job  as 
permanent  salesman  on  the  force  to 
succeed  a  chap  by  the  name  of  Simon 
who  was  leaving  to  start  a  publishing 
business  in  partnership  with  one, 
Shuster. 

Even  with  these  two  persuasive  ar- 
guments \\'eeks  thought  he  would  do 
better  in  Boston  than  in  New  York 
and.  says  "Ted."  "it  was  well  known 
in  literary  circles  at  that  time  thiit 
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Ellery  Sedgwick  who  was  Editor  of 
the  Atlantic,  kept  an  assistant  for 
about  three  months  and  then  he  was 
poHtely  but  firmly  dropped  from  the 
staff.  But  during  that  apprenticeship 
\  ou  earned  invaluable  experience  and 
gained  much  knowledge  as  to  the 
management  of  a  magazine.  The  oflFer 
was  too  tempting  for  young  Weeks 
and  he  came  to  Boston. 

Wiry  and  effervescent,  Edward 
Weeks  entered  into  his  new  job  with 
a  youthful  enthusiasm  and  a  love  for 
his  work  which  has  not  only  stayed 
with  him  to-day  but  has  if  anything 
increased  with  the  years  so  that  to- 
day Weeks,  the  incumbent  of  an 
highly  prized  editorial  chair,  is  ac- 
claimed as  a  competent  editor  and  dis- 
tinguished literary  man. 

Apparently  Sedgwick's  policy  of 
tossing  out  his  assistants  after  three 
months  came  to  an  end  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Weeks  as  Associate 
Editor,  for  he  was  kept  on  the  staff 
and  in  June  1928  he  became  editor 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  Press. 

Prior  to  this  time  the  editors  of  the  ■ 
magazines  would  publish  a  small  list 
of  non-fiction  books  during  the  year 
under  the  imprint  of  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  Press.  When  Weeks  became 
its  editor,  he  saw  a  wonderful  chance 
to  publish  books  both  non-fiction  and 
especially  fiction  and  thereby  broaden 
the  scope  of  work  of  the  magazine  and 
the  press.  Under  his  guidance  the 
press  became  associated  with  the  pub- 
lishing firm  of  Little  &  Brown  in 
Boston.  The  Atlantic  Press  would 
select  the  manuscript  and  send  it  to 
Little  &  Brown,  and  they  being  a  large 
publishing  house,  with  a  full  staff  of 
salesmen,  and  with  larger  resources 
would  be  able  to  have  the  book  pub- 
lished and  give  it  the  advertising  it 
needed  to  sell  it.  Under  this  manage- 
ment. Editor  Weeks  has  been  able  to 
publish  a  large  number  of  splendid 
works  by  some  of  our  noted  authors 
and  he  has  managed  to  bring  about 
a  close  cooperation  between  the  maga- 
zine and  the  book  department. 

In  the  past,  interviewers  have 
pointed  out  that  Mr.  Weeks  obviously 
didn't  adhere  to  the  fashions  exem- 
plified in  Esquire.  They  have  made 
note  that  Weeks  was  in  the  habit  of 
^  wearing,  shall  we  say,  a  brown  suit,  a 
blue  shirt  and  possiblv  a  green  tie. 


So  when  we  met  Mr.  Weeks,  having 
fully  prepared  ourselves  to  ignore  his 
clothes  and  determined  not  to  com- 
ment on  so  trivial  a  matter  concern- 
ing such  an  illustrous  man,  we  were 
shocked — yes,  we  think  shocked  is  the 
right  word.  For  Weeks  came  down- 
stairs looking  as  though  he  had  just 
stepped  out  of  Esquire.  He  was 
sporting  a  conservative  grey  plaid 
suit,  a  white  shirt  which  set  off  a 
solid  coloured  blue  tie.  This  with  the 
black  shoes  a  grey  hat  and  the  white 
pocket  handkerchief  definitely  did  not 
illustrate  the  type  of  man  who  could 
not  dress,  quite  the  reverse  we  should 
say. 

He  is  of  average  height,  a  bit  on 
the  thin  side,  with  brown  hair  that  is 
definitely  thinning  at  the  temples  and 
in  the  back.  He  has,  for  the  want  of 
a  better  word,  an  aquiline  nose  and  his 
eyes  are  blue,  we  think  (after  all  we 
didn't  want  to  get  on  top  of  him). 
Wiiether  they  be  blue  or  grey  they 
nevertheless  have  a  boyish  glint  about 
them,  and  while  he  is  telling  a  favorite 
story  or  talking  about  an  Atlantic 
writer,  they  seem  to  sparkle  with  ex- 


citement. His  voice  is  one  which  the 
ladies  probably  call  charming  and  the 
men  folks  call  pleasant.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  "Ted"  talks  quietly,  putting  over 
a  point  more  with  a  gesture  of  his 
slender  hands  than  by  raising  his 
voice.  He  has  a  marvelous  sense  of 
humor  which,  no  doubt,  has  seen  him 
througli  many  impleasant  moments. 
Dale  Warren,  publicity  director  for 
Houghton  &  Mifflin  and  a  close  friend 
of  Weeks,  tells  about  the  time  that 
Weeks  attended  a  fancy  dress  ball  at 
the  Myopia  Hunt  Club  on  the  North 
Shore.  Weeks  went  dressed  as  Eleo- 
nora  Sears.  The  invitations  read : 
"Come  dressed  as  your  favorite 
sport." 

Weeks'  laughter  is  spontaneous 
and  high  pitched.  His  careful  choice 
of  words  and  his  phrasing  make  him 
an  ideal  talker  and  one  who  doesn't 
tire  his  listener  in  the  least.  This  per- 
sonality, A-1  in  quality,  coupled  with 
the  ability  to  turn  out  a  magazine 
made  Weeks,  a  natural,  as  a  candidate 
for  Editor  of  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 

— George  Mooney 


HUNTING  AND  FISHING 


.  ♦  ♦  Except  for  the  rabbit 
liunter  and  the  ice  fisherman,  whose 
pursuits  will  continue  into  mid-Feb- 
ruary, this  month  marks  the  closing 
of  the  sporting  seasons  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  start  of  the  long  winter 
hibernation  until  that  magic  call  of 
"ice  is  out,"  from  Maine  next  spring 
sends  fishing  fever  back  up  to  the 
boiling  point.  But  from  all  appear- 
ances this  winter's  hibernation  isn't 
going  to  be  so  tough  to  take  as  last 
year's. 

Last  winter  even  the  Sportsmen's 
Show  succumbed  to  war  uncertain- 
ties and  was  cancelled,  for  the  first 
time  in  a  quarter  century.  It  left  the 
winter-bound  city  sportsmen  with 
nothing  to  break  the  snow  months' 
monotony  save  the  usual  hot  stove 
league  sessions  with  neighborhood 
cronies,  the  oflf-season  rod  and  gun 
club  gabfests,  and  the  endless  sport- 
ing gear  overhaul  which  always  can 
be  stretched  into  April  on  a  pinch. 

But  from  a  famine  of  no  Sports- 
men's Show  at  all  it  looks  as  if  Bos- 
ton was  going  to  jump  to  a  feast  of 
two  this  winter.  From  the  way  the 
first  announcements  came  tumbling 
out  a  bit  of  rivalry  appears  in  the 
wind.  But  the  sportsman  doesn't  give 
a  hoot.  The  more  the  merrier  is  his 
attitude. 

First  in  the  field  with  a  show  an- 
nouncement was  George  Laing, 
ruddy- faced  dynamo  who  for  many 
years  has  directed  the  guides  tourna- 
ment in  the  big  shows  of  other  years. 
He  revealed  he  was  bringing  a  show 
back  to  the  old  Mechanics  Building 
stand  for  an  eight-day  stay  in  early 
February. 

He  had  assurances  from  enough 
guides  to  stage  the  usual  hangup 
canoe  tilting,  log  chopping,  rolling  and 
sawing  contests,  casting  and  marks- 
manship battles  in  the  main  hall  tank, 
along  with  exhibits  by  the  state  con- 
servation departments,  camp  owners 
and  sporting  goods  manufacturers.  As 
added  starters  he  plans  Army,  Navy, 
Marine,  Coastguard,  Air  Force, 
WAC,  WAVE,— SPAR  and  civiHan 
defense  setups  too. 

Two  days  later,  General  Manager 
Albert  Rau  of  Campbell-Fairbanks 
Expositions,    Inc.,   announced  that 


their  20th  annual  New  England 
Sportsmen's  Show  would  be  held  at 
the  Boston  Arena  in  a  four-day  mid- 
January  setting,  stressing  tournament 
activities  and  exhibitions  in  the  en- 
larged spectator  space  afforded  by  the 
ice  house. 

Rau  added  that  war  restrictions 
might  curb  the  sporting  exhibits,  but 
that  they'd  be  there,  if — on  a  reduced 
scale,  and  that  the  new  location  would 
aflford  a  greatly  augmented  spectator 
show. 

So  the  battle  is  on,  and  from  where 
we  sit  it  looks  as  if  the  competition 
ought  to  give  the  sportsman  the  break. 
There's  room  enough  for  two  shows 
in  town  anyhow,  and  our  guess  is 
that  you  won't  duck  the  mobs  that 
used  to  pack  the  old  single  show  at 
either  of  the  new  ones. 


W  ith  two  shows  the  sportsman  will 
be  just  twice  as  happy  to  crawl  out  of 
his  mid-winter  den.  He'll  have  twice 
the  chance  to  hobnob  with  old  friends 
from  the  north,  swap  lies  about  last 
year's  prowess  with  rod  and  gun,  look 
over  the  gear  which  the  sporting  goods 
manufacturers  are  developing  for  him 
in  the  testing  crucible  of  war,  and 
generally  let  his  back  hair  down  at  the 
around-town  reunions  that  are  part 
and  parcel  of  the  show  circuit. 

SHORT  CASTS— SNAP  SHOTS 
Award  this  year's  good  luck  medal 
for  fresh  water  fishing  to  Doc  Pier- 
son  of  Hampton,  N.  H.,  who  took  his 
last  string  of  bass  and  pickerel  the 
day  before  the  New  Hampshire  sea- 
son closed  Nov.  1.  .  .  .  Give  the  hard 
luck  salt  water  award  to  Howard 
Donovan   of  Rockland,   whose  13- 


" Scoot  upstiiiis  and  ^el  my  teeth." 


pound  weakfish,  caught  in  the  We- 
weantic  last  May,  was  tops  for  the 
Ruppert  contest  $50  first  prize  right 
up  to  Armistice  Day  when  Frank 
Muggs  snaked  a  weak  out  of  the  Long 
Island  surf  that  beat  him  by  eight 
ounces.  ...  At  that  Donovan  still 
looks  good  for  second  money  of  $25. 
.  .  .  And  ain't  anybody  ever  goin'  to 
get  a  rod  and  reel  cod  in  his  arms? 
.  .  .  The  cod  division  was  void  of 
entries  the  last  we  heard. 


CAN  YOU  TOP  THIS  DEPT.? 
.  .  .  Sumner  Towne  of  Dedham 
drilled  a  .220  Swift  at  a  big  Maine  doe 
125  yards  off  and  the  animal  never 
budged.  .  .  .  He  sent  another  and 
the  deer  switched  around,  rump  to- 
ward him.  .  .  .  He  gave  up  in  dis- 
gust as  Art  Horton's  30-06  boomed 
and  the  deer  toppled.  .  .  .  He  re- 
vived when  examination  showed  that 
both  his  shots  had  been  clean  kill 
affairs.  .  .  .  The  speedy  Swift  had 
the  paralytic  punch  that  froze  the  ani- 
mal on  its  feet.  .  .  .  Horton  merely 
provided  the  tipover  wallop. 

TOP  OF  THEM  ALL  DEPT. 
.  .  .  A.  F.  Whiting  of  West  Newton 
killed  two  deer  with  one  shot,  and 
fortunately  in  Nova  Scotia  where 
\  ou  are  allowed  two  deer  a  season  and 
also  with  Phil  Howell  of  Belmont  and 
Rene  Pfister  of  Wellesley  for  wit- 
nesses. .  .  .  The  shot  went  through 
the  necks  of  both  deer.  .  .  .  It's  not 
unusual  to  hit  two  deer  with  one  shot 
in  Novie,  Whiting  says,  but  to  kill  two 
with  one  shot  is  really  one  for  the 
book.   

BEST  CRACK  OF  THE  SEA- 
SON—Dr.  H.  C.  "Doc"  Kennington 
of  W'inthrop,  after  returning  from 
The  Airline  in  Maine  with  a  200- 
pound,  10-point  trophy  head  buck : 
''Now,  by  the  creepin',  I  can  use  my 
red  points  for  butter  !" 

Red  is  always  recommended  for 
hunting  wear  as  a  safety  measure,  but 
several  hunters  we  know  have  been 
wearing  it  on  their  faces.  .  .  .  Ex- 
hibit A,  Dr.  Charlie  Baxter  of  Wa- 
terville,  Me.,  who  jacked  the  bullet 
out  of  his  rifle  instead  of  firing  when 
a  bear,  and  not  the  big  deer  he  was 
expecting,  came  charging  out  of  the 
brush.  .  .  .  The  bruin  recovered 
first  and  fled  before  Doc  could  get  or- 
ganized. 


Vice  President  Mike  Lerner  of  the 
International  Game  Fish  Association 
reports  that  sportsmen  of  the  country 
kicked  through  some  $62,000  for  those 
$2  fishing  kits  being  sent  to  service- 
men overseas  for  recreational  use. 
.  .  .  That  adds  up  to  31,000  kits  and 
the  army  recently  placed  an  order  for 
25,000  more. 


Hats  off  to  the  Bay  State  Bird  Dog 
Club,  a  dozen  of  whose  members 
stood  by  all  season  and  shared  guns, 
ammunition,  food  and  their  guiding 
knowledge  with  any  servicemen  who 
wanted  a  day  in  the  field  with  them. 
.  .  .  The  men  who  volunteered  were : 
Charles  Kaull,  Newport,  R.  I.,  Dr. 
Crowe  and  Tom  Holingshead  of 
Braintree,  George  Sites,  Larry  Smith, 
Jack  Sarson  and  Ken  Higginson  of 
Brockton,  Don  Fullerton  of  Stough- 
ton,  John  Dall  of  Canton,  Charles 
Holmes  of  Wareham,  John  Butts  of 
North  Easton,  and  Dick  Breivogel  of 
Falmouth  Heights.  .  .  .  And  Ralph 
"Doc"  Bean  of  Natick  was  the  first 
in  all  the  state  to  volunteer. 


Probable  outstanding  fishing  od- 
dity of  the  season  was  turned  in  by 
Dick  Cobb  of  Lexington.  .  .  .  Fish- 
ing Cape  waters  for  striped  bass 
with  sea  worms  and  spinner,  he 
landed  a  nine-inch  lizard  fish,  the 
most  vicious-looking  thing  we've  ever 
seen.  ...  It  was  identified  by  Dr. 
Bigelow  of  Harvard's  Museum  of 
Comparative  Zoology  and  was  placed 
on  exhibition  there. 


There's  still  plenty  of  time  to  have 
a  goose  hanging  high  for  Christmas. 
.  .  .  The  waterfowl  season  in  the 
central  zone  states — -which  include 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and 
Connecticut — doesn't  close  until  Dec, 
23.  .  .  .  And  after  the  warm  and 
sluggish  start  those  birds  ought  to  be 
really  piling  through  for  the  rest  of 
this  month. 

And  a  tip  to  Christmas  shoppers.  If 
you  can't  get  new  gear  for  your  sport- 
ing friend — and  the  supply  is  getting 
low — take  the  advice  of  Doug  Adie  on 
Iver  Johnson's  tackle  counter.  .  .  . 
See  to  it  that  all  tackle  repairs  are 
started  right  now.  ...  If  you  wait 
until  next  spring  you're  just  out  of 
luck. 

— Henry  Moore 


SPORTS  FOR  MEN 

AT  BOSTON'S  MODERN 
RECREATION  CENTER 


★  BASKETBALL 

★  SWIMMING 

★  HANDBALL 

★  SQUASH 

★  BADMINTON 

★  SOFTBALL 

★  TRACK 

Short  Term  Memberships  for 

War  Workers  and 
Men  Preparing  for  Service 

Y.M.C.A. 

316  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston 


Unique  Spanish  Decor 

Famous  Copper  Bar 

Fine  Food 
• 

Mozok  All  Day 
Entertainment  Nightly 
• 

Noontime  Business  Men's 

Luncheon  Specials 
Open  Daily  until  1  A.  M. 

FENMORE  CAFE 

1296  Boylston  St. 

(Opposite  Fenway  Park) 


DOGS 


♦  ♦    ♦    A   CAR  WAS  PARKED  down- 

tovvn  on  State  Street  a  few  weeks  ago 
wlien  a  traffic  officer  started  to  attach 
an  over-time  parking  ticket  to  it.  As 
he  did  so,  the  horn  of  the  auto,  began 
to  blow.  Looking  inside,  the  officer 
was  astonished  to  see  a  dog  pressing 
his  paw  on  the  horn  button.  In  a 
moment  a  man  rushed  out  of  a  nearby 
building.  He  was  the  owner  of  the 
car  and  its  dog-occupant.  His  timely 
entrance  into  the  scene  enabled  him  to 
persuade  the  officer  to  reconsider  the 
ticket. 

As  I  was  passing  at  that  particular 
time,  I  engaged  the  dog's  owner  in 
conversation.  He  informed  me  that 
it  was  not  the  first  time  the  dog  had 
helped  save  him  from  getting  a  park- 
ing ticket.  He  claimed  he  had  not 
only  trained  his  dog  to  be  on  the  look- 
out for  strangers  when  the  car  was 
parked,  but  that  he  had  also  taught 
the  animal  to  press  the  horn  button 
whenever  a  policeman  stopped  by  the 
machine.  This  signal  system  between 
dog  and  master  is  not  such  a  bad  idea 
for  it  has  undoubtedly  saved  many  a 
court  appearance. 

♦  •     ♦     If  I  SHOULD  SUGGEST  that 

you  buy  a  toothbrush  and  brush  your 
dog's  teeth  probably  you  would  think 
I  had  fully  lost  my  mind,  but  yet  there 
are  many  dog  owners  who  do  brush 
their  pets'  teeth  and  for  a  very  good 
reason. 

As  a  dog  grows  older  his  teeth  be- 
come encrusted  with  tartar  which,  if 
allowed  to  remain,  may  cause  reces- 
sion and  soreness  of  the  gums  and 
then  pyorrhea.  Even  if  a  dog  gnaws 
regularly  on  a  bone,  tartar  is  bound 
to  collect.  By  brushing  his  teeth  once 
a  week  or  so  with  a  toothbrush  and 
powdered  charcoal,  you  will  find  that 
not  only  will  it  be  good  for  the  ani- 
mal's teeth,  but  it  will  also  keep  his 
breath  free  from  the  disagreeable 
odor,  wliich  is  frequently  caused  by 
tartar. 

♦  ♦  ♦  From  time  to  time  I  have 
seen  dogs  running  at  large  in  some 
o.f  our  subway  stations  here  in  Bos- 
ton. Never  have  I  heard  of  one  be- 
ing killed. 


You  wouldn't  think  you  would  find 
dogs  running  loose  in  New  York,  to 
any  great  extent,  but  according  to  the 
records  two  or  three  dogs  are  killed 
each  week  in  New  York's  subways. 
Just  a  month  or  two  ago,  an  adven- 
turous pup  mixed  up  subway  traffic 
and  schedules  by  wandering  all  the 
way    from    116th  Street   to  42nd. 

.  ♦  ♦  Sometime  DURING  your  life- 
time as  a  dog  owner  you  are  going 
to  be  given  some  capsules  by  your 
veterinarian  and  told  to  give  them  to 
your  dog.  Then  the  fun  begins.  No 
sooner  is  one  placed  in  the  animal's 
mouth  than  it  reappears  on  the  floor. 
You  put  it  back  in  the  dog's  mouth 
and  when  you  think  he  has  swallowed 
it  relinquish  your  hold  on  his  jaws — 
only  to  find  that  it  hasn't  been  swal- 
lowed at  all. 

It  really  isn't  a  hard  job  to  make  a 
dog  swallow  a  capsule  or  pill.  Sim- 
ply open  the  jaws,  place  the  capsule 
far  back  on  the  tongue,  and  push  it 
down  the  throat  with  your  finger. 
Hold  the  dog's  head  up  when  doing 
this.  Then  close  and  hold  the  mouth 
shut  with  one  hand  and  stroke  the 
throat  downward  with  your  other 
hand,  still  keeping  the  animal's  head 
elevated. 


.   ♦  ♦  Crossing  the  common  the 

other  afternoon  I  stopped  to  talk  with 
a  twelve  year  old  youngster  who  had 
his  dog,  a  Collie,  with  him.  While  sit- 
ting talking  some  other  people  passed 
by  with  their  dogs  on  leash.  One  of 
the  dogs  that  passed  was  a  Cocker 
Spaniel,  and  of  course  had  had  its 
tail  docked.  The  youngster  remarked 
how  funny  it  was  that  some  people 
would  cut  the  tails  oflF  their  dogs. 

I  explained  to  him  that  the  tail  of  a 
dog  at  first  sight,  may  seem  of  little 
importance  but  that  if  a  person 
watches  a  dog  closely  he  would  see 
that  the  animal  makes  quite  a  lot  of 
use  of  its  tail  as  a  sort  of  air  rudder 
or  balancing  pole.  Many  times  I  have 
noticed  that  it  seems  helpful  in  mak- 
ing sharp  turns  while  the  dog  is  run- 
ning. Dogs  who  have  lost  their  tail 
through  accident  later  in  life  often 
appear  a  little  unsteady  for  a  time. 
Of  course,  an  animal  whose  tail  was 
docked  while  he  was  a  puppy  never 
learns  to  depend  on  it  to  aid  him  in 
getting  around,  but,  it  appears  to  be  of 
great  value  to  those  dogs  who  grew 
up  with  a  tail.  The  boy  with  the 
Collie  agreed  with  me  and  assured 
me  he  wasn't  going  to  have  his  dog's 
tail  ever  cut  off. 

— Peter  Boggs 
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"I  didn't  mind  the  picture,  but  that  woman  screaming 
next  to  me  scared  >ite  lo  death!" 


SPORTSMENS  SHOW 


.  .  ♦  And  so  the  Sportsmens 
Shuw  is  coming  back  to  Boston.  It 
was  good  news,  indeed,  to  learn  that 
George  Laing,  for  the  past  17  years 
or  so  associated  with  the  Sportsmens 
Shows  in  Mechanics  Building  was  to 
bring  back  the  time  honored  show. 
The  1943  season  saw  no  such  show, 
greatly  to  the  regret  of  everyone  in- 
terested in  out  of  door  sports.  The 
firm  which  had  promoted  the  annual 


Mammas — and  Papas — trying  their 
best  to  win  medals,  there  will  be  fly 
casting  by  the  worlds  greatest  experts. 
There  will  be  Society  with  a  Capi- 
tal "S"  for  there  is  to  be  staged  a  fly 
casting  tournament  for  ladies  and 
many  a  sportswoman  will  be  seen  at 
Mechanics  Building  mornings  trying 
her  skill  in  the  contests  for  medals  and 
prizes.  Such  prominent  sportswomen 
as  Eleonora  Sears,  Mrs.  Sidney  Win- 


Sportsmens  Shows  decided  it  was  too 
great  a  risk  in  this  time  of  strife  and 
warfare.  Not  so  this  intrepid  Laing 
who  promptly  leased  Mechanics 
Building,  and  at  "the  same  time,  same 
place"  will  present  "the  same  show" 
which  New  Englanders  have  learned 
to  love. 

There  may,  perhaps,  be  other 
Sportsmens  Shows.  There  can  be 
but  one  Mechanics  Building  and  only 
with  that  ancient  but  always  accessible 
and  revered  building  can  a  real 
Sportsmens  Show  be  associated.  That 
is  why  George  made  the  arrangements 
to  stage  the  big  1944  Sportsmens 
Show  in  Grand  Hall  with  its  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  space,  its  entrance 
directly  in  front  of  the  subway,  its 
hallowed  walls  and  roof  bidding  wel- 
come to  the  Guides,  the  Indians,  the 
exhibitors  and  all  others  connected 
with  these  shows. 

So  from  February  5  through  Feb- 
ruary 12  there  will  be  a  Sportsmens 
Show  in  Mechanics  Building.  There 
will  be  entertainment  galore,  canoe 
tilting,  log  rolling,  wood  chopping, 
wood  sawing,  archery,  pistol  packing 


slow,  Mrs.  Augusta  W.  Hartt,  Mrs. 
William  Benjamin  Bacon,  Mrs.  Lev- 
erett  Saltonstall  and  many  others  will 
be  invited  to  participate  and  some  al- 
ready have  displayed  the  keenest  pos- 
sible interest  in  taking  part. 

There  will  be  a  real  Indian  master 
of  ceremonies  with  all  the  tribal  lore 
and  acumen.  There  will  be  canoe 
tilters  who  are  world  title  holders  and 
the  greatest  log  choppers  in  the  world 

Of  course  there  will  be  the  usual  big 
tank  in  the  centre  of  Grand  Hall  and 
here  there  will  be  the  water  sports  of 
the  Guides. 

There  will  be  celebrities  galore  for 
this  Mechanics  Building  Sportsmens 
Show.  Its  a  "must"  on  everyone's 
calendar.  There  will  be  Army  and 
Navy,  yes  and  Marine  and  Coast 
Guard  participation  and  there  will  be 
beautiful  displays  from  all  of  the  New 
England  states  and  perhaps  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  as  well. 

It's  well  to  paste  those  dates  in  your 
hat  or  on  your  engagement  tab  right 
now,  February  5  through  February 
12,  the  Mechanics  Building  Sports- 
mens Show. 
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137  Federal  Street 
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Individually  Supervised 
Exercise 


Squash  -  Handball 
Badminton 


Showers,  Steam,  Massage 
and 

Uitra-Violet  Solarium 


Exercise  for  Executives 


LIBerty  9662 


AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  TEA  TABLE 


.  .  .  Mv  NIECE,  LiNA,  with  her 
customary  vehemence,  has  declared 
that  she  would  prefer  to  be  shot  rather 
than  to  entertain  her  cousin  Arthur 
and  his  father  at  the  same  time.  The 
effect,  she  says,  is  like  sandpaper  on 
the  nerves.  Dr.  Cyrus,  as  they  call 
him,  is  the  rector  of  a  small  Episcopal 
church  north  of  Boston,  but  Arthur 
has  never  lived  at  home  since  my 
poor  sister's  death.  The  churchman 
is  a  character  straight  out  of  Trollope 
— a  smooth  pink  head,  of  the  best 
quality  day-break  satin,  voice  like 
treacle,  a  small  benevolent  turquoise 
eye,  and  the  appetite  of  a  coal-heaver. 
How  my  sister,  who  was  a  humming- 
bird sort  of  person,  could  ever  have 
endured,  for  as  long  as  she  did,  the 
barrage  of  his  Carlylian  oratory  was 
a  mystery  to  all  of  us. 

So  when  that  snowy  afternoon,  I 
dropped  into  Lina's  as  was  my  custom 
after  my  Thursday  lecture,  and  saw 
the  rector  beaming  and  gleaming  from 
the  big  chair,  I  knew  we  were  in  for 
trouble.  Dr.  Cyrus  held  a  large,  rose- 
patterned  cup  snugged  between  his 
baking-powder  biscuit  hands,  and 
Arthur  was  slumped  on  a  cricket  vi- 
ciously punching  the  fire. 

"Where's  Nonnie?"  I  asked.  Non- 
nie  is  the  soothing  little  southern  girl 
whom  Lina's  brother  married  in  the 
spring. 

"Jack's  boat  is  in,"  said  Arthur 
shortly.  "We  don't  know." 

I  have  sometimes  wondered  what 
might  have  happened  if  my  nephew, 
Arthur,  had  returned  from  France 
before  Nonnie  married  Jack.  But 
then  you  can  never  tell  about  these 
young  men.  The  rose  in  someone 
else's  preserves  has  always  the  most 
alluring  bloom. 

"Arthur's  holding  forth  on  the  Chi- 
nese." said  my  niece,  sotto  voce,  as  she 
ushered  me  in.  "Grace,  thank  God. 
is  here !" 

Grace,  the  bookshop  girl  from 
across  the  hall,  is  a  mousy  person  one 
is  likely  to  overlook.  She  wears  a 
taupe-colored  suit  and  always  chooses 
a  dull  chair,  preferably  in  the  shad- 
ows. Her  hair  and  eyes  are  on  the 
taupe  shades  too,  so  that  at  times  it 
is  difficult  to  distinguish  her  from  the 
upholstery.    But   she   is   a  fanatic 


Anglican,  and  devoted  to  Dr.  Cyrus. 

"I  was  merely  saying,"  Arthur's 
voice  had  taken  on  a  piercing  vox 
hmmm  tone,  "that  our  notions  of  the 
Chinese  had  been  seeded  in  the  most 
ghastly  missionary  propaganda,  and 
that  I  doubted  if  one  generation  would 
be  sufficient  to  undo  the  damage." 

"Isn't  that  a  bit  extreme,  my  boy?" 
The  rector's  syrupy  voice  was  muffled 
in  a  cup-cake.  Lina  was  keeping  him 
well  supplied,  for  once  he  rumbled 
into  the  conversation,  his  periods,  like 
tractor  wheels,  mowed  down  all  be- 
fore them ! 

"I  remember  very  well  my  little 
IMission  Circle,  I  believe  it  was 
called,  '  said  Lina.  "We  had  silver 
pins  and  met  with  the  minister's  wife 
to  sew  for  the  annual  barrel,  sent,  if 
memory  serves  me  correctly,  to 
Burma.  Oh  yes,  and  the  mite-boxes ! 
It  was  impossible  to  get  a  penny  out, 
unless  you  stove  them  in  with  a  ham- 
mer. W'e  thought  of  the  Chinese  as 
some  queer  form  of  animal  life,  on 
the  weasel  or  ferret  order,  only  with 
slanting  eyes.  Confucianism  was 
their  religion,  a  cult  far  darker  than 
cannibalism.  They  wore  pigtails,  the 
women  bound  their  feet,  worshipped 
idols  with  several  arms,  but  no  legs." 

"In  the  small  town  where  I  was 
brought  up,"  I  said,  "the  Chinese 
were  simply  and  solely  laundrymen. 
We  never  considered  for  a  moment 
the  possibility  of  any  other  role. 
They  lived  on  rats  which  they  caught 
by  hand  in  their  dank  little  back  room, 
used  saliva  freely  on  the  shirts. 

"On  those  two  concepts,"  pro- 
noimced  Arthur  rather  pompously, 
"were  nurtured  the  congressional 
minds  who  now  find  themselves  called 
upon  to  shape  this  country's  relation 
to  tlie  Chinese.  Naturally  the  boys 
shy  away  irom  accepting  these  rat- 
caters  as  our  brothers.  Every  time 
Cliina  is  mentioned,  these  senators 
snutT  the  old  odor  of  sizzling  hot 
wax,  starch,  and  singed  linen.  In  their 
ears  ring  the  old  missionary  hymns, 
they  hear  pennies  jingling  in  their 
boyhood  mite-boxes,  remember  their 
Chrisiian  Endeavor  prayers  for  the 
Chine.-^e  girl  babies,  whom  they 
learned  were  smothered  at  birth,  or 
survived  only  to  cultivate  the  soy 


bean.  Can  you  wonder  they  rub  their 
eyes  when  someone  like  Madame  Chi- 
ang stands  up  before  them,  and  in 
impeccable  English  tells  them  where 
they  get  off  ?" 

Grace  turned  her  pale  blue  eyes  to 
the  rector,  but  he  was  eating  a  piece 
of  cheese. 

"But  Madame  Chiang's  a  Meth- 
odist, isn't  she  ?"  she  said  weakly,  with 
her  usual  oblique  touch. 

Dr.  Cyrus  raised  his  head  and 
smiled  at  her. 

"I'm  afraid  there's  a  great  deal  in 
what  Arthur  says,"  I  threw  in,  "this 
country  is  throttled  by  a  powerful  mis- 
information about  the  Chinese.  We 
still  have  to  digest  the  idea  that  the 
Chinese  are  a  great  people,  an  old  and 
wise  people,  who  want  to  live  their 
own  lives,  perfect  and  make  produc- 
tive their  great  beautiful  land,  educate 
their  children,  and  assimilate,  without 
interference,  such  western  ideas  as  fit 
with  their  psycholog\'  and  traditions. 
Have  you  read,  by  chance.  Doctor, 
the  SIX  CHAPTERS  OF  A 
FLOATING  LIFE  from  Lin  Yu- 
tang's  Wisdom  of  China?  Their  ap- 
preciation of  nature  alone,  of  the 
moon  through  willows,  of  flowers,  of 
insects,  of  the  sounds  of  waterfalls, 
shows  the  most  exquisite  sensibility 
— the  finest,  hair-line  perceptive- 
ness.  .  .  ." 

The  rector  drew  out  his  watch. 

"But  didn't  they  drink  a  great  deal 
of  wine?"  Grace's  cheeks  flushed,  her 
disappointed  eye  were  on  the  rector. 

"What,  not  going  so  soon,  father  ?" 
.Arthur  pulled  himself  up  from  his 
cricket,  and  brought  his  father's  coat 
from  the  hall. 

The  rector's  urbane  syllables 
purled  forth  that  he  had  a  long  cold 
trip  ahead. 

"You  come  down  so  seldom !" 
Grace  turned  from  pink  to  dahlia-red 
as  her  hand  was  lost  in  his  large  pulpy 
clasp. 

"  Lord,  Arthur,  you  are  a  worm!'' 
said  my  niece  when  we  were  alone, 
"\\  hy  harp  on  the  very  subject  your 
father  hates  worst  ?" 

.\rthur  flung  himself  into  the  big 
chair,  seized  a  cube  of  cheese  and  be- 
ijan  to  gnaw  around  the  edges. 

"Confucius  say :  *A  meal  without 
ginger  on  the  table,  I  cannot  endure  !'  " 
— Christine  Turner  Curtis 
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RUSSIAN  WAR  RELIEF 


♦  ♦  ♦  ^Tou  don't  have  to  spend  a 
lot  of  money  this  year  to  give  your 
friends  attractive  Christmas  presents. 
Russian  War  ReUef  has  solved  this 
problem  for  you  with  its  tempting 
array  of  inexpensive  merchandise, 
suitable  for  every  member  of  the 
family.  Lipsticks,  compacts,  gayly 
printed  aprons,  fetching  kerchiefs, 
men's  pocket  secretaries,  all  sorts  of 
things,  both  gay  and  useful,  are  here 
to  take  your  mind  off  the  w^ar,  while 
the  money  you  spend  on  them  helps  to 
swell  the  tide  of  much  needed  relief 
sup])lies  for  hard  pressed  Russia. 

1944  is  going  to  be  full  of  excit- 
ing dates.  Check  them  on  the  Russian 
War  Relief  calendar,  decorated  by 
twelve  pages  of  photographs,  some  by 
the  famous  Margaret  Bourke  White, 
depicting  scenes  of  Russian  life  be- 
hind the  war  effort  (25c).  And  check 
them,  by  the  way,  with  one  of  those 
turquoise  and  crimson  pencils, marked 
with  the  Russian  War  Relief  mono- 
gram which  come  in  boxes  of  five 
(25c  per  box). 

Now  that  so  many  materials  have 
gone  to  war,  wood  enters  the  service 
of  feminine  charm.  On  one  wooden 
emblem  in  the  form  of  a  pin,  Russian 
W  ar  Relief  presents  the  Russian  girl 
Katinka,  rather  scared  as  well  as  fas- 
cinated by  the  Russian  boy  Gregor 
who  stares  fiercely  at  her  from  his 
post  upon  another  emblem  pin  (25c). 
Another  young  couple,  Tanya  and 
Vanya,  all  in  marine  blue  magenta 
and  white,  dance  a  jig  on  still  more 
wooden  emblems  (25c),  or,  smaller 
and  more  demure,  salute  each  other 
on  a  pair  of  wooden  earrings  (35c), 
And  here  they  are  once  more  on  the 
hand  painted  canape  trays,  which  are 
tactfully  equipped  with  a  rope  along 
the  bottom  edge  to  prevent  their  slip- 
ping off  the  laps  of  enthusiastic  cock- 
tail drinkers  ($1.25),  and  once  again 
they  appear  on  shiny  red  and  blue 
decks  of  playing  cards  (75c)  and  on 
hand  painted  ceramic  ashtrays,  to  be 
had  in  earth  colors  or  blue  on  a  white 
ceramic  base  (50c). 

It  goes  without  saying  that  things 
Russian  are  appropriate  to  Winter, 
and  vice  versa.  So,  if  you  are  think- 
ing about  your  ears,  come  the  cold 
jjj  weather  in  these  hatless  days,  don't 


forget  the  Russian  War  Relief  scarves 
of  rayon  challis.  They  are  twenty- six 
inches  square  and  may  be  had  in 
navy,  trimmed  with  red,  copen  and 
blue,  or  scarlet  trimmed  with  navy, 
copen  and  gold  ($1.00).  They  are 
light  but  you  will  be  surprised  how 
snugly  you  will  feel,  with  your  head 
tucked  up  in  one  of  them  during  the 
Christmas  holidays  or  the  long  cold 
pull  from  January  to  March. 

Household  chores  may  dog  your 
footsteps  nowadays  but  don't  let  them 
get  you  drab.  Give  them  instead  a 
bit  of  dash  by  wearing  the  Russian 
War  Relief  muslin  handblocked 
aprons,  with  a  broad  red  or  blue  de- 
sign on  the  pocket  and  border  ($1.00) 

The  combination  pocket  chess  and 
checker  set,  just  the  thing  for  your 
man  in  the  service,  is  a  game  for 
nerves  in  any  language.  Tuck  it  in 
your  Christmas  package  for  him  as 
one  of  those  unexpected  extras  which 
are  often  more  fun  than  a  regulai 
present,  just  because  thev  are  extra 
(25c). 

Speaking  of  regular  presents, 
makes  me  think  of  the  men's  pocket 
secretaries  of  genuine  black  leather, 
which  may  serve  as  wallet  card  cases 
or  memorandum  books.    They  are 


stamped  with  the  emblem  of  a  gold 
parachute  and  may  be  had  for  $3.00. 

And  what  about  the  boys  who 
aren't  old  enough  to  go  to  war? 
"Igor's  Summer"  a  children's  story  by 
Lorraine  and  Jerrold  Beim,  illustrated 
by  the  well  known  famous  artist, 
Kurt  Wiese,  is  angled  for  the  ages  of 
8  to  11  and  tells  of  the  adventures  of 
children  on  a  Russian  farm.  It  will 
give  our  children  some  idea  of  the  life 
their  contemporaries  are  experiencing 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  (64 
pages,  colored  illustrations,  $1.00 
each ) . 

Even  if  your  child  is  not  literary,, 
perhaps  he  shares  that  lowest  common 
denominator  for  children  of  every 
age,  a  love  of  sweets.  If  so  he  will  be 
made  happy  by  the  one  pound  box  of 
fruit  filled  Russian  style  candies  in 
gift  packages  which  you  can  purchase 
for  75c. 

Just  as  an  extra  bit  of  news  the 
Russian  cook  book  has  been  revamped 
with  an  eye  to  bringing  its  recipes  into 
line  with  our  ration  books.  It  now 
appears  in  a  dashing  new  cover  and 
is  called  the  Wartime  Edition  of  the 
Russian  Cook  Book.  Its  dishes  are 
just  as  delicious  as  ever  and  we  can 
enjoy  them  with  a  clear  conscience  as 
well  as  a  good  digestion. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


•  *  «  Joseph  C.  Lincoln's  new 
novel,  The  Bradshain'S  of  Harniss,  is 
one  of  those  rare  books  that  comes 
along  just  in  the  nick  of  time.  When 
you  feel  that  you  can't  possibly  read 
another  book  about  the  war  or  when 
you  find  yourself  fed  up  with  illicit 
love  or  physiological  problems  in  your 
reading,  from  out  of  the  blue  comes  a 
story  as  simple,  as  refreshing  and  as 
charming  as  The  Bradshaws  of  Har- 
niss. It  is  a  most  welcomed  relief. 
There  are  no  strings  attached.  You 
don't  have  to  solve  any  Freudian 
problems,  you  aren't  confronted  with 
any  of  the  horrors  of  life  and  death. 
All  you  need  do  is  sit  back  and  refresh 
yourself  in  this  clear,  wholesome  story 
of  a  boy  and  a  girl  and  an  old  man  and 
the  people  who  enter  their  lives. 

The  author's  central  character  is 
Zenas  Bradshaw,  a  peppery  old  Cape 
Codder  who  runs  a  store  in  Harniss, 
who  because  of  ill  health  wants  his 
grandson,  Mark,  to  take  a  more  seri- 
ous interest  in  the  store  but  Mark  has 
his  heart  set  on  flying  and  he  eventu- 
ally joins  the  Army  Air  Force  prior 
to  Pearl  Harbour. 

Mark  is  also  in  love  with  Emily 
Thacher,  whose  Aunt  and  Uncle  have 
other  ideas  for  their  niece  concerning 
lier  choice  of  a  husband.  The  story, 
in  the  main,  concerns  itself  with  the 
warm  relationship  between  Zenas  and 
Emily  and  how  the  old  man  solves 
his  own  problems.  Then  throughout 
the  story  there  are  the  amusing  adven- 
tures of  Jacob  and  Betty  Lemon  who 
work  for  Zenas.  Mr.  Lincoln  once 
again  proves  he  can  tell  a  swell  story 
which  has  been  set  against  the  back- 
ground of  his  beloved  Cape  Cod,  with 
characters  that  are  human  and  appeal- 
ing. This  novel  is  as  refreshing  as  the 
summer  breeze  which  sweeps  across 
the  Cape. 

(D.  Appleton-Century  Co.  $2.50) 

.  .  .  W  HEX  THREE  literary  judges 
such  as  Clifton  Fadinian,  Irita  Van- 
Doren  and  Bernard  De\^oto  select  a 
prize  winning  novel  their  choice  is 
bound  to  be  noteworthy  to  say  the 
least.  That  these  three  have  not  failed 
is  evident  in  their  selection  of  Journey 
in  the  Dark  by  Martin  Flavin  as  the 


Harper  Prize  novel  for  '43  and  '44. 
It  is  the  story  of  an  American — Sam 
Braden — who  had  two  goals  in  life  :  1, 
to  get  rich,  and  2,  to  marry  Eileen 
Wyatt. 

Journey  in  the  Dark  covers  a  span 
of  50  years  in  Braden's  life  and  it 
records  on  one  side  his  success  to- 
wards one  goal  which  in  the  end 
causes  his  failure  towards  the  other 
goal,  in  personal  satisfaction.  His 
childhood  warped  by  poverty,  his 
mother's  admonition  that  he  be  "a 
good  man,  not  a  great  man"  formed 
the  pattern  for  his  journey  in  the  dark 
and  it  probably  was  in  his  goodness 
that  he  was  able  to  see  his  failure 
when  his  son  told  him  that  he  did  not 
belong  to  any  group  or  thing  but  that 
he  just  owned  things.  The  author's 
style  is  smooth  and  graceful.  His 
characters  are  alive  and  he  tells  his 
story  supremely  well.  All  of  which 
makes  this  prize  novel  a  notable  one. 

(Harper  &  Bros.  $2.75) 


.  ♦  .  Dorothy  C.vNFiELD  Fisher 
has  w  ritten  an  important  study  of  the 
problems  confronting  our  youth  in 
Our  Young  Folks.  The  book  is  based 
on  lier  own  personal  experiences  and 
observations  as  prominent  novelist 
and  on  her  work  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of  the  Youth  Commission  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education. 

Although,  as  Mrs.  Fisher  admits, 
the  war  has  for  the  time  being 
changed  the  answers  to  many  of  these 
questions,  the  future  will  only  find  us 
face  to  face  with  the  same  questions  to 
he  answered  urgently — but  this  time 


they  will  have  to  face  with  clearer 
understanding  and  intelligence. 

Mrs.  Fisher  talks  to  the  reader 
about  our  youth's  chances  for  work, 
their  hope  of  happiness  and  security 
in  their  own  home  towns,  in  their  own 
cities  and  in  their  own  states.  She  dis- 
cusses their  educational  possibilities 
and  she  seeks  an  answer  to  what  they 
will  do  with  their  new  free  time.  In 
these  stimulating  and  challenging  es- 
says, the  author  has  sown  the  seed. 
It  is  for  us  the  general  reader  to  cul- 
tivate that  seed  that  we  may,  in  the 
future,  guide  our  youth  with  a  better 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
problems  they  will  face. 

(Harcourt  Brace,  &  Co.  $2.75) 

.  .  .  V  ERV  Truly  Ours  is  a  col- 
lection of  one  hundred  letters  written 
by  the  men  in  our  anned  services  to 
their  wives  and  sweethearts,  mothers 
and  fathers,  relatives  and  friends  at 
home.  They  were  not  intended  for 
publication  but  Mr.  W  ise,  who  edited 
tiie  book,  believed  that  the  letters  i 
which  he  has  selected  from  all  those 
which  have  been  sent  to  him  present 
a  graphic  picture  of  the  hopes  the  ex- 
periences and  the  feelings  of  the  men 
who  have  been  sent  to  army  camps 
and  to  the  battlefronts. 

Here  in  I  'cry  Truly  Ours  you  may 
enjoy  the  rich  satisfaction  in  sharing 
with  our  fighting  men  their  humor, 
their  sadness  and  their  faith  in  the 
future. 

(Dial  Press.  $2.00) 
Xofcs  From  a  Fly- Leaf 

.  ♦  .  Bknett  Cerf  in  his  column 
Trade  lf'i)ids  tells  about  the  chap  who 
wants  to  affix  a  plaque  to  the  Penta- 
gon Building  after  the  war,  reading: 
"Washington  Slept  Here." 

.  .  ♦  In  the  xe.xt  few  months 
the  i)aper  shortage  will  really  be  no- 
ticed in  the  publishing  field.  l 


f 

«   ♦   .   They  were  chiding  Frank- 
lin P.  Adams,  recently,  as  to  whyl 
some  of  his  books  never  became  rar^ 
books.  F.P.A.  let  them  kid  him  for  ajj 
time  and  then  with  true  Adams'  wi 
replied  "Did  you  ever  try  to  buy 
second  edition  of  one  of  my  books  ?*■ 

-George  Moone 
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for  BOSTOn'S  Smoothest  Ttlusic  .  . 


Pat  Sands 

AND  HIS  OUTSTANDING  ORCHESTRA 

Currently  featured  in  the  beautiful 

RENAISSANCE  ROOM 


On  the  Air— Station  WHDH 

Evenings  12.45  to  1  A.  M. 


HOTEL  TOIJRAIXE 

B  O  S  T  O  IV 
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